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KNIGHTS  AND  THEIR  DAYS. 


A  FRAGMENTARY  PROLOGUE. 

"  La  braToare  est  une  qoalit^  um6»,  on  ne  se  la  donne  pas." 

Napoubok  I. 

Dr.  LiNOASDy  when  adverting  to  the  eons  of  Heniy  U^  and 
their  knightly  practices,  remarks  that  although  chivalry  was  con- 
sidered the  school  of  honor  and  probity,  there  was  not  overmuch 
of  those  or  of  any  other  virtues  to  be  found  among  the  members 
of  the  chivalrous  orders.  He  names  the  vices  that  were  more 
commcHi,  as  he  thinks,  and  probably  with  some  justice.  Hallam, 
on  the  other  hand,  looks  on  the  institution  of  chivalry  as  the  best 
school  of  moral  discipline  in  the  Middle  Ages :  and  as  the  great 
and  influential  source  of  human  improvement.  ^  It  pres^^ed,** 
he  says,  ^  an  exquisite  sense  of  honor,  which  in  its  results  worked 
as  great  effects  as  either  of  the  powerful  spirits  of  liberty  and  re- 
ligion, which  have  given  a  predominant  impulse  to  the  moral  sei^ 
timents  and  energies  of  mankind."  £ 

The  custom  of  receiving  arms  at  the  age  of  manhood  is  suppogaaT 
by  the  same  author,  to  have  been  established  among  the  natidtis 
that  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  he  cites  the  familiar  pas- 
sage from  Shdtus,  descriptive  of  this  custom  among  the  Germans. 
At  first,  little  but  bodily  strength  seems  to  have  been  required  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate.  The  qualifications  and  the  forms  of 
investiture  changed  or  improved  with  the  time^. 
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In  a  general  sense,  chivalry^  according  to  Hallam,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  when  the  Caballarii,  or  horse- 
men, became  the  distinctive  appellation  of  those  feudal  tenants 
and  allodial  proprietors  who  were  bound  to  serve  on  horseback. 
When  these  were  equipped  and  formally  appointed  to  their  mar- 
tial duties,  they  were,  in  point  of  fact,  knights,  with  so  far  more 
incentives  to  distinction  than  modem  soldiers,  that  each  man  de- 
pended on  himself,  and  not  on  the  general  body.  Except  in  certain 
cases,  the  individual  has  now  but  few  chances  of  distinction ;  and 
knighthood,  in  its  solitary  aspect,  may  be  said  to  have  been  blown 
up  by  gunpowder. 

As  examples  of  the  true  knightly  spirit  in  ancient  times,  Mr. 
Hallam  cites  Achilles,  who  had  a  supreme  indifference  for  the 
question  of  what  side  he  fought  upon,  had  a  strong  affection  for  a 
friend,  and  looked  at  death  calmly.  I  think  Mr.  Hallam  over-rates 
the  bully  Greek  considerably.  His  instance  of  the  Cid  Ruy 
Diaz,  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  what  the  modem  knight  ought  to 
have  been,  is  less  to  be  gainsaid. 

In  old  times,  as  in  later  days,  there  were  knights  who  acquired 
the  appellation  by  favor  rather  than  service ;  or  by  a  compelled 
rather  than  a  voluntary  service.  The  old  landholders,  the  Cabal- 
larii, or  Milites,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  were  landholders  who 
followed  their  lord  to  the  field,  by  feudal  obligation :  paying  their 
rent,  or  part  of  it,  by  such  service.  The  voluntary  knights  were 
those  <^  younger  brothers,"  perhaps,  who  sought  to  amend  their 
indifferent  fortunes  by  joining  the  banner  of  some  lord.  These 
were  not  legally  knights,  but  they  might  wm  the  honor  by  their 
prowess ;  and  thus  in  arms,  dress,  and  title,  the  younger  brother 
became  the  equal  of  the  wealthy  landholders.  He  became  even 
their  superior,  in  one  sense,  for  as  Mr.  Hallam  adds: — ^^The 
territorial  knights  became  by  degrees  ashamed  of  assuming  a  title 
whidi  the  others  had  won  by  merit,  till  they  themselves  could 
challenge  it  by  real  desert" 

The  connection  of  knighthood  with  feudal  tenure  was  much 
loosened,  if  it  did  not  altogether  disappear,  by  the  Crusades. 
There  the  knights  were  chiefly  volunteers  who  served  for  pay : 
all  feudal  service  there  was  out  of  the  question.  Its  connection 
with  religion  was,  on  the  other  hand,  much  increased,  particularly 
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:  the  Nomum  knights  who  had  not  hitherto,  like  the  Ang^ 
Saxons,  looked  upon  chiTalric  inyestitnre  as  necessarily  a  religions 
oeremonj.  The  crusaders  made  religious  professors,  at  least,  of 
all  knights,  and  never  was  one  of  these  present  at  the  reading 
of  the  gospel,  without  holding  the  point  of  his  sword  toward  the 
book,  in  testimony  of  his  desire  to  uphold  what  it  taught  by  force 
of  arms.  From  this  time  the  passage  into  knighthood  was  a  sol* 
emn  ceremony ;  the  candidate  was  belted,  white-robed,  and  ab- 
solved aAer  due  confession,  when  his  sword  was  blessed,  and 
Heaven  was  supposed  to  be  its  director.  With  the  love  of  Grod 
was  combined  love  for  the  ladies.  What  was  implied  was  that 
the  knight  should  display  courtesy,  gallantry,  and  readiness  to 
defend,  wherever  those  services  were  required  by  defenceless 
women.  Where  such  was  bounden  duty — but  many  knights  did 
not  so  understand  it — there  was  an  increase  of  refinement  in 
society;  and  probably  there  is  nothing  overcharged  in  the  old 
ballad  which  tells  us  of  a  feast  at  Perceforest,  where  eight  hun- 
dred knights  sat  at  a  feast,  each  of  them  with  a  lady  at  his  side, 
eating  off  the  same  plate ;  the  then  fashionable  sign  of  a  refined 
friendship,  mingled  with  a  spirit  of  gallantry.  That  the  husbands 
occasionally  looked  with  uneasiness  upon  this  arrangement,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  unreasonably  jealous  husband  in  the  romance  of 
^  Lancelot  du  Lac  ;*'  but,  as  the  lady  tells  him,  he  had  little  right 
to  cavil  at  all,  for  it  was  an  age  since  any  knight  had  eaten  with 
her  off  the  same  plate. 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  virtue  implied  both  virtue  and' 
valor — as  if  bravery  in  a  man  were  the  same  thing  as  virtue  in 
a  woman.  It  certainly  did  not  signify  among  Roman  knights  that 
a  brave  man  was  necessarily  virtuous.  In  more  recent  times  the 
word  gallantry  has  been  made  also  to  take  a  double  meaning,  im- 
plying not  only  courage  in  man,  but  his  courtesy  toward  woman. ' 
Both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  however,  the  words,  or  their 
meanings,  have  been  much  abused.  At  a  more  recent  period, 
perhaps,  gallantry  was  never  better  illustrated  than  when  in  an 
encounter  by  hostile  squadrons  near  Cherbourg,  the  adverse  fac- 
tions stood  still,  on  a  knight,  wearing  the  colors  of  his  mistress, 
advancing  from  the  ranks  of  one  party,  and  challenging  to  single 
combat   the   cavalier  in   the  opposite  ranks  who  was   the  most 
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deeply  in  love  with  his  mistress.  There  was  no  lack  of  adyersa* 
riesy  and  the  amorous  knights  fell  on  one  another  with  a  forj 
little  akin  to  love. 

A  knight  thus  slain  for.  his  lore  was  duly  honored  by  his  lady 
and  contemporaries.  Thus  we  read  in  the  history  of  Gyron  le 
Gourtois,  that  the  chivabic  king  so  named,  with  his  royal  cousin 
Melyadus,  a  knight,  by  way  of  equerry,  and  a  muden,  went  to- 
gether in  search  of  the  body  of  a  chevalier  who  had  fallen  pour 
le$  beaux  yeux  of  that  very  lady.  They  found  the  body  pictu- 
resquely disposed  in  a  pool  of  blood,  the  unconscious  hand  still 
grasping  the  hilt  of  the  sword  that  had  been  drawn  in  honor  of 
the  maiden.  "  Ah,  beauteous  friend !"  exclaims  the  lady,  "  how 
dearly  hast  thou  paid  for  my  love !  The  good  and  the  joy  we 
have  shared  have  only  brought  thee  death.  Beauteous  friend, 
courteous  and  wise,  valiant,  heroic,  good  knight  in  every  guise, 
since  thou  has  lost  thy  youth  for  me  in  this  manner,  in  thiiB  strait, 
and  in  this  agony,  as  it  clearly  appears,  what  else  remains  for  me 
to  suffer  for  thy  sake,  unless  that  I  should  keep  you  company  ? 
Friend,  friend,  ihj  beauty  has  departed  for  the  love  of  me,  thy 
flesh  lies  here  bloody.  Friend,  friend,  we  were  both  nourished 
together.  I  knew  not  what  love  was  when  I  gave  my  heart  to 
love  thee,"  &;c,  &c.  Sec.  ^^  Young  friend,"  continues  the  lady, 
<<  thou  wert  my  joy  and  my  consolation :  for  to  see  thee  and  to 
speak  to  thee  alone  were  sufficient  to  inspire  joy,  &&,  &c,  &c* 
Friend,  what  I  behold  slays  me,  I  feel  that  death  is  within  my 
heart"  The  lady  then  took  up  the  bloody  sword,  and  requested 
Melyadus  to  look  after  the  honorable  interment  of  the  knight  on 
that  spot,  and  that  he  would  see  her  own  body  deposited  by  her 
"  friend's"  side,  in  the  same  grave.  Melyadus  expressed  great 
astonishment  at  the  latter  part  of  the  request,  but  as  the  lady  in- 
sisted that  her  hour  was  at  hand,  he  promised  to  fulfil  all  her 
wishes.  Meanwhile  the  maiden  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  dead 
knight,  held  his  sword  to  her  lips>  and  gently  died  upon  his  breast 
Gyron  said  it  was  the  wofuUest  sight  that  eye  had  ever  beheld ; 
but  all  courteous  as  Gyron  was,  and  he  was  so  to  such  a  remark- 
able degree  that  he  derived  a  surname  from  his  courtesy,  I  say 
that  in  spite  of  his  sympathy  and  gallantry,  he  appears  to  have 
had  a  quick  eye  toward  making  such  profit  as  authors  could  make 
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io  those  days,  from  ready  writing  upon  subjects  of  interest  Be- 
fore another  word  was  said  touching  the  interment  of  the  two 
lovers,  GjTon  intimated  that  he  would  write  a  ballad  upon  them 
that  should  haye  a  universal  circulation,  and  be  sung  in  all  lands 
where  there  were  gentle,  hearts  and  sweet  voices,  Gyron  per- 
formed what  he  promised,  and  the  ballad  of  ^'  Absdlon  and  Cesala," 
serves  to  show  what  very  rough  rhymes  the  courteous  poet  could 
employ  to  illustrate  a  romantic  incident.  Let  it  be  added  that, 
however  the  knights  may  sometimes  have  failed  in  their  truth, 
this  was  very  rarely  the  case  with  the  ladies.  When  Jordano 
Bruno  was  received  in  his  exile  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  requited 
the  hospitality  by  dedicating  a-poem  to  the  latter.  In  this  dedica- 
tion, he  says :  ^  With  one  solitary  exception,  all  misfortunes  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  have  been  visited  on  me.  I  have  tasted  every  kind 
of  calamity  but  one,  that  of  finding  fabe  a  woman's  love." 

It  was  not  every  knight  that  could  make  such  an  exception. 
Certainly  not  that  pearl  of  knights,  King  Arthur  himself. 
What  a  wife  had  that  knight  in  the  person  of  Guinever?  Nay, 
he  is  said  to  have  had  three  wives  of  that  name,  and  that  all  of 
them  were  as  faithless  as  ladies  well  could  be.  Some  assert  that 
the  described  deeds  of  these  three  are  in  fact  but  the  evil-doings 
of  one.  However  this  may  be,  I  may  observe  summarily  here 
what  I  have  said  in  reference  to  Guinever  in  another  place.  With 
regard  to  this  triple- lady,  the  very  small  virtue  of  one  third  of  the 
whole  will  not  salubriously  leaven  .the  entire  lump.  If  romance 
be  true,  and  there  is  more  about  the  history  of  Guinever  than  any 
other  lady — she  was  a  delicious,  audacious,  winning,  seductive, 
irresistible,  and  heartless  hussy;  and  a  shameless!  and  a  bare- 
faced !  Only  read  "  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac !"  Yes,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  but  that  in  the  voluminous  romances  of  the  old  day,  there 
was  a  sprinkling  of  historical  &cts.  Now,  if  a  thousandth  part  of 
what  is  recorded  of  this  heart-bewitching  Guinever  be  true,  she 
must  have  been  such  a  lady  as  we  can  not  now  conceive  of.  True 
daughter  of  her  mother  Venus,  when  a  son  of  Mars  was  not  at 
hand,  she  could  stoop  to  Mulciber.  If  the  king  was  not  at  home, 
she  could  listen  to  a  knight  If  both  were  away,  esquire  or  page 
might  speak  boldly  without  fear  of  being  unheeded ;  and  if  all 
were  absent  in  the  chase,  or  at  the  fray,  there  \<r%ft  fX^«c^%  )^  ^g^^'- 
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looking  groom  in  the  saddle-room  with  whom  Guinever  could  con- 
verse, without  holding  that  so  to  do  was  anything  derogatory.  I 
know  no  more  merry  reading  than  that  same  ton-weight  of 
romance  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Sir  Lancelot  du  I^c."  But 
it  is  not  of  that  sort  which  Mrs.  Giapone  would  recommend  to 
young  ladies,  or  that  Dr.  Gumming  would  read  aloud  in  the  Duke 
of  Argyll's  drawing-room.  It  is  a  book,  however,  which  a  grave 
man  a  little  tired  of  his  gravity,  may  look  into  between  serious 
studies  and  solemn  pursuits — a  book  for  a  lone  winter  evening  by 
a  library-fire,  with  wine  and  walnuts  at  hand ;  or  for  an  old-fash- 
ioned summer's  evening,  in  a  bower  through  whose  foliage  the  sun 
pours  his  adieu,  as  gorgeously  red  as  the  Burgundy  in  your  flask. 
Of  a  truth,  a  man  must  be  "  in  a  concatenation  accordingly,"  ere 
h^  may  venture  to  address  himself  to  the  chronicle  which  tells  of 
the  "  bamboches,"  "  fredaines,"  and  "  bombances,"  of  Guinever  the 
Frail,  and  of  Lancelot  du  Lac. 

We  confess  to  having  more  regard  for  Arthur  than  for  his 
triple-wife  Guinever.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  in  other 
pages,  "  I  do  not  like  to  give  up  Arthur !"  I  love  the  name,  the 
hero,  and  his  romantic  deeds.  I  deem  lightly  of  liis  light  o'love 
bearing.  Thuik  of  his  provocation  both  ways  I  Whatever  the 
privilege  of  chivalry  may  have  been,  it  was  the  practice  of  too 
many  knights  to  be  faithless.  They  vowed  fidelity,  but  ihej  were 
a  promise-breaking,  word-despising  crew.  On  this  point  I  am 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  pr.  Lingard  than  with  ]^ir.  Hallam. 
Honor  was  ever  on  their  lips,  but  not  always  in  their  hearts,  and 
it  was  little  respected  by  them,  when  found  in  the  possession  of 
their  neighbor's  wives.  How  does  Scott  consider  them  in  this 
respect,  when  in  describing  a  triad  of  knights,  he  says, 

"  There  were  two  who  lored  their  neighbor's  wives. 
And  one  who  loved  his  own." 

Yet  how  IB  it  that  knights  are  so  invariably  mentioned  with  long- 
i^rinded  laudation  by  Romish  writers — always  excepting  Lingard 
—when  thay  desire  to  illustrate  the  devoted  spirit  of  olden  times? 
Ib  it  that  the  knights  were  truthful,  devout,  chaste.  God-fearing  ? 
nora  jot  I  Is  It  because  the  cavaliers  cared  but  for  one  thing,  in 
'Hie  teoBe  of  liming  fear  bat  for  one  thing,  and  that  the  devil  ? 
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To  escape  from  being  finally  triumphed  over  by  the  Father  of 
Evil,  they  paid  largely,  reverenced  outwardly,  confessed  unre- 
servedly, and  were  absolved  plenarily.  That  is  the  reason  why 
chivalry  was  patted  on  the  back  by  Rome.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  condenm  a  system,  the  principles  of  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  work  such  extensive  ameliorations  in  society  as  chivaby. 
Christianity  itself  might  be  condemned  were  we  to  judge  of  it  by 
the  shortcomings  of  its  followers. 

But  even  Mr.  Hallam  is  compelled  at  last,  reluctantly,  to  confess 
that  the  morals  of  chivalry  were  not  pure.  After  all  his  praise 
of  the  system,  he  looks  at  its  literature,  and  with  his  eye  resting 
on  the  tales  and  romances  written  for  the  delight  and  instruction 
of  chivalric  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  remarks  that  the  '^  violation 
of  marriage  vows  passes  in  them  for  an  incontestable  privilege  of 
the  brave  and  the  fair;  and  an  accomplished  knight  seems 
to  have  f^joyed  as  undoubted  prerogatives,  by  general  consent  of 
opinion,  as  were  claimed  by  the  brilliant  courtiers  of  Louis  XV." 
There  was  an  especial  reason  for  this,  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XV. 
might  be  anything  they  chose,  provided  that  with  gallantry  they 
were  k>yal,  courteous,  and  munificent  Now  loyalty,  courtesy,  and 
that  prodigality  which  goes  by  the  name  of  munificence,  were  ex- 
actly the  virtues  that  were  deemed  most  essential  to  chivalry. 
But  these  were  construed  by  the  old  knights  as  they  were  by  the 
more  modem  courtiers.  The  first  took  Sdvantages  in  combat  that 
would  now  be  deemed  disloyal  bj^  any  but  a  Muscovite.  The 
second  would  cheat  at  cards  in  the  gaming  saloons  of  Versailles, 
while  they  would  run  the  men  through  who  spoke  lightly  of  their 
descent.  So  with  regard  to  courtesy,  the  knight  was  full  of 
honeyed  phrases  to  his  equals  and  superiors,  but  was  as  coarsely 
arrogant  as  Menschikofi*  to  an  inferior.  In  the  same  way,  Louis 
XIV.,  who  would  never  pass  one  of  his  own  scullery-maids  with- 
out raising  his  plumed  beaver,  could  address  terms  to  the  ladies 
of  his  court,  which,  but  for  the  sacred  majesty  which  was  supposed 
to  environ  his  person,  might  have  purchased  for  him  a  severe  cas- 
tigation.  Then  consider  the  case  of  that  "  first  gentleman  in  Eu- 
rope," George,  Prince  of  Wales :  he  really  forfeited  his  right  to 
the  throne  by  marrying  a  Catholic  lady,  Mrs.  Fititlierbert,  and  he 
freed  himself  unscrupulously  from  the  scrape  Vif  ^XXmti^  ^  >Ckib. 
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And  80  again  with  munificenoe ;  the  greater  part  of  these  knight« 
and  courtiers  were  entirely  thoughtless  of  the  value  of  money. 
At  the  Field  ^  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  for  instance,  whole  estates 
were  mortgaged  or  sold,  in  order  that  the  owners  might  outshine 
all  competitors  in  the  brilliancy  and  quality  of  their  dress.  This 
sort  of  extniTagance  makes  one  man  look  glad  and  all  his  relatives 
rueful.  The  fact  is  that  when  men  thus  erred,  it  was  for  want  of 
observance  of  a  Christian  principle ;  and  if  men  neglect  that  ob- 
servance, it  is  as  little  in  the  power  of  chivalry  as  of  masonry  to 
mend  him.  There  was  "  a  perfect  idea"  of  chivalry,  indeed,  but 
if  any  knight  ever  realized  it  in  his  own  person,  he  was,  simply, 
nearly  a  perfect  Christian,  and  would  have  been  still  nearer  to 
perfection  in  the  latter  character  if  he  had  studied  the  few  simple 
rules  of  the  system  of  religion  rather  than  the  stilted  and  un- 
steady ones  of  romance.  The  study  of  the  latter,  at  all  events, 
did  not  prevent,  but  in  many  instances  caused  a  dissolateness  of 
manners,  a  fondness  for  war  rather  than  peace,  and  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  classes,  making  aristocrats  of  the  few,  and  viUains  of 
the  many. 

Let  me  add  here,  as  I  have  been  fl|>eaking  of  the  romance  of 
"  Lancelot  du  Lac,"  that  I  quite  agree  with  l^Iontluc,  who  after 
completing  his  clu*onicle  of  the  UL»tory  of  France,  observed  that 
it  would  Ih'  found  more  nrofitablc  reading  than  either  Lancelot  or 
Amadin.  La  Noue  especially  condemns  the  latter  as  corrupting 
the  manners  of  the  age.  Southoy,  again,  observes  that  these 
chivalric  romances  acquired  their  poison  in  France  or  in  Italy. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  romances  he  describes  as  free  from 
all  taint.  In  the  Amadis  the  very  well-being  of  the  worid  is  made 
to  rest  upon  chivalrj-.  *♦  What  would  l)ecome  of  the  world,"  it  is 
asked  in  the  twenty-second  book  of  the  Amadis,  **  if  God  did  not 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  helpless  against  unjust 
usurpers  ?  And  how  could  provision  be  made,  if  good  knights 
were  satisfied  to  do  nothing  else  but  sit  in  chamber  with  the  ladies  ? 
What  would  then  the  world  N'come,  but  a  vast  community  of 
brigands?" 

Lamotte  Levayer  was  of  a  different  opinion.  ^  Les  armes,"  he 
says,  when  commenting  upon  chivalry  and  arms  generally ;  ^  Lea 
armes  detruisent  tous  les  arts  exceptc  ceux  qui  favorisent  la  gloire.** 
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In  Giemumj,  too,  where  chiyalrj  was  often  turned  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  weak  rather  than  employed  for  their  protection,  the 
popular  contempt  and  dread  of  V  knightly  principles"  were  early- 
illnstrated  in  the  proverb,  "  £r  will  Ritter  an  mir  werden,"  He 
wants  to  play  the  knight  over  me.  In  which  proverb,  knight 
stands  for  oppressor  or  insulter.  In  our  own  country  the  order 
came  to  be  little  cared  for,  bat  on  different  grounds. 

Dr.  Nares  in  his  "  Heraldic  Anomalies,*'  deplores  the  fact  that 
mere  knighthood  has  fallen  into  contempt  He  dates  this  from 
the  period  when  James  I.  placed  baronets  above  knights.  The 
hereditary  title  became  a  thing  to  be  coveted,  but  knights  who 
were  always  held  to  be  knights  bachelors,  could  not  of  course  be- 
queath a  title  to  child  or  children  who  were  not  supposed  in  her- 
aldry to  exist  The  Doctor  quotes  Sir  John  Feme,  to  show  that 
Olibion,  the  son  of  Asteriel,  of  the  line  of  Japhet,  was  the  first 
knight  eiw  created.  The  personage  in  question  was  sent  forth  to 
battle,  afler  his  sire  had  smitten  him  lightly  nine  times  with  Ja- 
phet's  falchion,  forged  before  the  flood.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  originally  a  knight  was  simply  KnecJU,  servant  of  the  king. 
Dr.  Nares  says  that  the  Thanes  were  so  in  the  north,  and  that 
these,  although  of  gentle  blood,  exercised  the  offices  even  of 
cxxk%  and  barbers  to  the  royal  person.  But  may  not  these  offices 
have  been  performed  by  the  "  unter  Thans,"  or  deputies  ?  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe,  subsequently,  on  the  law  which  deprived 
a  knight's  descendants  of  his  arms,  if  they  turned  merchants ;  but 
in  Saxon  times  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  if  a  merchant 
made  three  voyages  in  one  of  his  own  ships,  he  was  thenceforward 
the  Thane's  right-worthy,  or  equal. 

Among  the  Romans  a  blow  on  the  ear  gave  the  slave  freedom. 
Did  the  blow  on  the  shoulder  given  to  a  knight  make  a  free-ser- 
vant of  him  ?  Something  of  the  sort  seems  to  have  been  intended. 
The  title  was  doubtless  nuunly  but  not  exclusively  military.  To 
dub,  from  the  Saxon  word  dubban,  was  either  to  gird  or  put  on, 
*^  don,"  or  was  to  strike^  and  perhaps  both  may  be  meant,  for  the 
knight  was  girt  with  spurs,  as  well  as  stricken,  or  geschla^en  as 
the  Grerman  term  has  it. 

There  was  striking,  too,  at  the  unmaking  of  a  knight  Hia 
beels  were  then  degraded  of  their  spurs,  the  latter  beVx^^  >Q«dauQSi^ 
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or  chopped  away.  "'  His  heels  deserved  it,"  says  Bertram  of  the 
cowardly  Parolles,  ^'  his  heels  deserved  it  for  usurping  of  his  spam 
so  long."     The  sword,  too,  on  such  occasions,  was  broken. 

Fuller  justly  says  that  ^'  the  plainer  the  coat  is,  the  more  ancient 
and  honorable."  He  adds,  that  '^two  colors  are  necessary  and 
most  highly  honorable:  three  are  very  highly  honorable;  f<mr 
commendable ;  Jive  excusable ;  more  disgraceful."  He  must  have 
been  a  gastronomic  King-at*Arms,  who  so  loaded  a  '*  coat"  with 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  that  an  observer  remarked,  ''it  was  well 
victualled  enough  to  stand  a  siege."  Or  is  the  richest  coloring, 
but^  as  Fuller  again  says,  "  Herbs  vert,  being  natural,  are  better 
than  Or."  He  describes  a  ^  Bend  as  the  best  ordinary^  being  a 
belt  athwart,"  but  a  coat  bruised  with  a  bar  sinister  is  hardly  a 
distinction  to  be  proud  of.  If  the  heralds  of  Greorge  the  Second's 
time  looked  upon  that  monarch  as  the  son  of  Count  Kdnigsmark, 
as'  Jacobite-minded  heralds  may  have  been  malignant  enough  to 
do,  they  no  doubt  mentally  drew  the  degrading  bar  across  the 
royal  arms,  and  tacitly  denied  the  knighthood  conferred  by  what 
they,  in  such  foolish  case,  would  have  deemed  an  illegitimate  hand. 

Alluding  to  reasons  for  some  bearings,  Fuller  tells  us  that, 
•*  whereas  the  Earls  of  Oxford  anciently  gave  their  '  coats'  plain, 
quarterly  gvlet  and  or,  they  took  aflerward  in  the  first  a  mullet  or 
itar-argerU,  because  the  chief  of  the  house  had  a  falling-star,  as 
it  was  said,  alighting  on  his  shield  as  he  was  fighting  in  the  Holy 
Land." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  treating  of  precedency.  Fuller 
places  knights,  or  ''soldiers"  with  seamen,  civilians,  and  physi- 
cians, and  after  saints,  confessors,  prelates,  statesmen,  and  judges. 
Knights  and  physicians  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  equally 
terrible  to  life ;  but  in  his  order  of  placing  he  was  led  by  no  par- 
ticular principle,  for  among  the  lowest  he  places  "  learned  writers," 
and  "  benefactors  to  the  public"  He  has,  indeed,  one  principle, 
as  may  be  seen,  wherein  he  says,  "  I  place  first  princes,  good  man- 
ners obliging  all  other  persons  to  follow  them,  as  religion  obliges 
me  to*  follow  God's  example  by  a  royal  recognition  of  that  original 
precedency,  which  he  has  granted  to  his  vicegerents." 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  established  the  earliest  known 
order  of  knighthood ;  and  the  members  at  one  time  wore  rings,  aa 
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a  mark  of  distioction,  as  in  later  times  knights  wore  spurs.  The 
knights  of  the  Holj  Roman  Empire  were  members  of  a  modem 
order,  whose  sovereigns  are  not,  what  thej  would  have  themselves 
considered,  descendants  of  the  Caesars.  If  we  onlj  knew  what 
our  own  Round  Table  was^  and  where  it  stood,  we  should  be  en- 
abled to  speak  more  decisively  upon  the  question  of  the  chevaliers 
who  sat  around  iL  But  it  is  undecided  whether  the  table  was  not ' 
really  a  house.  At  it,  or  in  it,  the  knights  met  during  the  season 
of  Pentecost,  but  whether  the  assembly  was  collected  at  Winches- 
ter or  Windsor  no  one  seems  able  to  determine ;  and  he  would 
impart  no  particularly  valuable  knowledge  even  if  he  could. 

Knighthood  was  a  sort  of  nobility  worth  having,  for  it  testified 
to  the  merit  of  the  wearer.  An  inherited  title  should,  indeed, 
compel  him  who  succeeds  to  it,  to  do  nothing  to  disgrace  it :  but 
preserving  the  lustre  is  not  half  so  meritorious  as  creating  it. 
Knights  bachelors  were  so  called  because  the  distinction  was  con- 
ferred for  some  act  of  personal  courage,  to  reward  for  which  the 
offspring  of  the  knight  could  make  no  claim.  He  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  them  as  though  he  had  been  never  married.  The  knight 
bachelor  was  a  truly  proud  man.  The  word  knecht  simply  implied 
a  servant,  sworn  to  continue  good  service  in  honor  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  of  God  and  St,  Greorge.  "  I  remain  your  sworn  ser- 
vant" is  a  form  of  epistolary  valediction  which  crept  into  the  letters 
of  other  orders  in  later  times.  The  manner  of  making  was  more 
theatrical  than  at  the  present  time ;  and  we  should  now  smile  if 
we  were  to  see,  on  a  loAy  scaffold  in  St.  Paul's,  a  city  gentleman 
seated  in  a  chair  of  silver  adorned  with  green  silk,  undergoing  ex- 
hortation from  the  bishop,  and  carried  up  between  two  lords,  to  be 
dubbed  under  the  sovereign's  hand,  a  good  knight,  by  the  help  of 
Heaven  and  his  patron  saint 

In  old  days  belted  earls  could  create  knights.  In  modem  times, 
the  only  subject  who  is  legally  entitled  to  confer  the  honor  of 
chivalry  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  some  of  his 
•*  subjects"  consider  it  the  most  terrible  of  his  privileges.  The  at- 
tempt to  dispute  the  right  arose,  perhaps,  from  those  who  dreaded 
the  exercise  of  it  on  themselves.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  vexata  questio  was  finally  set  at  rest  in  IB^^^^V^^tl 
the  judges  declared  that  the  power  in  question  undouble^^  t«sA<^ 
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in  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  since  the  Union,  as  it  did  in  the  viceroys 
who  reigned  vicariously  previous  to  that  period.  According  to 
the  etiquette  of  heraldry,  the  distinctive  appellation  "  Sir'' -should 
never  be  omitted  even  when  the  knight  is  a  noble  of  the  first  he- 
reditary rank.  "  The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Hugh  Percy,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,"  would  have  been  the  proper  heraldic  defining 
of  his  grace  when  he  became  Knight  of  the  Garter,  for  it  is  a  rule 
that  "  the  greater  dignity  doth  never  drown  the  lesser,  but  both 
stand  together  in  one  person." 

A  knight  never  surrendered  his  sword  but  to  a  knight.  '^  Are 
you  knight  and  gentleman  ?"  asked  Suffolk,  when,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  he  yielded  to  Regnault:  "I  am  a  gentleman,"  said 
Begnault, "  but  I  am  not  yet  a  knight"  Whereupon  Suffolk  bade 
him  kneel,  dubbed  him  knight,  received  the  accustomed  oaths,  and 
then  gave  up  his  old  sword  to  the  new  chevalier. 

Clark  considered  that  the  order  was  degraded  from  its  exclu- 
sively military  character,  when  membership  was  conferred  upon 
•  gownsmen,  physician,  burghers,  and  artists.  He  considered  that 
civil  merit,  so  distinguished,  was  a  loss  of  reputation  to  military 
knights.  The  logic  by  which  he  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion  is 
rather  of  the  loosest  It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  mat- 
ter has  been  specially  abused  in  Grermany.  Monsieur  About,  that 
clever  gentleman,  who  wrote  "  Tolla"  out  of  somebody  else's  book, 
very  pertinently  remarks  in  his  review  of  the  fine-art  department 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  that  the  difference  between  English  and 
Grerman  artists  is,  that  the  former  are  well-paid,  but  that  very  few 
of  them  are  knights,  while  the  latter  are  ill-paid  and  consequently 
ill-clothed ;  but,  for  lack  of  clothes,  have  abundance  of  ribands. 

Dr.  Nares  himself  is  of  something  of  the  opinion  of  Clark,  and 
he  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  chivalric  and  martial  title  being  given  to 
brewers,  silversmiths,  attorneys,  apothecaries,  upholsterers,  hosiers, 
tailors,  &c.  He  asserts  that  knighthood  should  belong  only  to 
military  members :  but  of  these  no  inconsiderable  number  would 
have  to  be  unknighted,  or  would  have  to  wait  an  indefinite  time 
fi>r  the  honor  were  the  old  rule  strictly  observed,  whereby  no  man 
was  entitled  to  the  rank  and  degree  of  knighthood,  who  had  not 
actually  been  in  battle  and  captured  a  prisoner  with  his  own 
hands.     With  respect  to  the  obligation  on  knights  to  defend  and 
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maintain  all  ladies,  gentlewomen,  widows,  and  orphans ;  the  one 
class  of  men  may  be  said  to  be  just  as  likely  to  fulfil  this  obliga- 
tion, as  the  other  class. 

France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  long  had  their  forensic  knights, 
certain  titles  at  the  bar  giving  equal  privileges ;  and  the  obliga- 
tions above  alluded  to  were  supposed  to  be  observed  by  these 
knights— who  found  esquires  in  their  clerks,  in  the  forensic  war 
which  they  were  for  ever  waging  in  defence  of  right  Unhappily 
these  forensic  chevaliers  so  often  fought  in  defence  of  wrong  and 
called  it  right,  that  the  actual  duty  was  indiscriminately  performed 
or  neglected. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  '^  orders"  that  they  are  indelible.  How- 
ever this  may  be  with  the  clergy,  it  is  especially  the  case  with 
knights.  To  whatever  title  a  knight  might  attain,  duke,  earl,  or 
baron,  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  knight  In  proof  too  that  the  latter 
title  was  considered  one  of  augmentation,  is  cited  the  case  of  Louis 
XI.,  who,  at  his  coronation,  was  knighted  by  Philip,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. "^  J£  Louis,"  says  an  eminent  writer  (thus  cited  by  Dr. 
Nares),  ^  had  been  made  duke,  marquis,  or  earl,  it  would  have 
detracted  from  him,  all  those  titles  being  in  himself." 

The  crown,  when  it  stood  in  need  of  the  chivalrous  arms  of  its 
knights,  called  for  the  required  feudal  service,  not  from  its  earls 
as  such,  but  from  its  barons.  To  every  earldom  was  annexed  a 
barony,  whereby  their  feudal  service  with  its  several  dependent 
duties  was  alone  ascertained.  ^  That  is,"  says  Berington,  in  his 
Henry  11.,  ^  the  tenure  of  barony  and  not  of  earldom  constituted 
the  legal  vassal  of  the  crown.  Each  earl  was  at  the  same  time  a 
baron,  as  were  the  bishops  and  some  abbots  and  priors  of  orders." 

Some  of  these  barons  were  the  founders  of  parish  churches,  but 
the  terms  on  which  priest  and  patron  occasionally  lived  may  be 
seen  in  the  law,  whereby  patrons  or  feudatarii  killing  the  rector, 
vicar,  or  clerk  of  their  church,  or  mutilating  him,  were  condemned 
to  lose  their  rights ;  and  their  posterity,  to  the  fourth  generation, 
was  made  incapable  of  benefice  or  prelacy  in  religious  houses. 
The  knightly  patron  was  bound  to  be  of  the  same  religious  opin- 
ions, of  course,  as  his  priest  or  his  soul  had  little  chance  of  being 
prayed  for.  In  later  times  we  have  had  instances  of  patrons  der 
terroining  the  opinions  of  the  minister.     Tb\ia  fv!^  a  \AXV^A^^T 
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rather  in  contrast  with  measures  as  thej  stood'  between  Sir  Knight 
and  Sir  Priest,  may  be  taken  a  passage  inserted  in  the  old  deeds 
of  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Ouhiej.  In  this  deed  the  managers  or 
trustees  injoined  that  ^  no  person  shall  ever  be  chosen  pastor  of 
this  church,  who  shall  differ  in  his  religious  sentiments  from  the 
Rev.  John  Gibbs  of  Newcastle.  It  is  rather  a  leap  to  pass  thus 
from  the  baronial  knights  to  the  Baptist  chapels,  but  the  matter 
•has  to  do  with  mj  subject  at  both  extremities.  Before  leaving  it 
I  will  notice  the  intimation  proudly  made  on  the  tombstone  in 
Bunhill  Fields  Cemetery,  of  Dame  Mary  Page,  relict  of  Sir 
George  Page.  The  lady  died  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  and  although  the  stone  bears  no  record  of  any  virtue  save 
that  she  was  patient  and  fearless  under  suffering,  it  takes  care  to 
inform  all  passers-by,  that  this  knight's  lady,  *Mn  sixty-seven 
months  was  tapped  sixty-six  times,  and  had  taken  away  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  gallons  of  water,  without  ever  repining  at  her  case, 
or  ever  fearing  its  operation."  I  prefer  the  mementoes  of  knight's 
ladies  in  olden  times  which  recorded  their  deeds  rather  than  their 
diseases,  and  which  told  of  them,  as  White  said  of  Queen  Mary, 
that  their. "  knees  were  hard  with  kneeling." 

I  will  add  one  more  incident,  before  changing  the  topic,  having 
reference  as  it  has  to  knights,  maladies,  and  baptism.  In  1660, 
Sir  John  Floyer  was  the  most  celebrated  knight-physician  of  his 
day.  He  chiefly  tilted  against  the  disuse  of  baptismal  immersion. 
He  did  not  treat  the  subject  theologically,  but  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view.  He  prophesied  that  England  would  return  to  the  prac- 
tice as  soon  as  people  were  convinced  that  cold  baths  were  safe 
and  usefiiL  He  denounced  the  first  innovators  who  departed  from 
immersion,  as  the  destroyers  of  the  health  of  their  children  and  of 
posterity.  Degeneracy  of  race,  he  said,  had  followed,  hereditary 
diseases  increased,  and  men  were  mere  carpet-knights  unable  to 
perform  such  lusty  deeds  as  their  duly-immersed  forefathers. 

There  are  few  volumes  which  so  admirably  illustrate  what 
knights  should  be,  and  what  they  sometimes  were  not,  as  De  Join- 
ville's  Chronicle  of  the  Crusades  of  St.  Louis — that  St.  Louis, 
who  was  himself  the  patron-saint  of  an  order,  the  cross  of  which 
was  at  first  conferred  on  princes,  and  at  last  on  pemiquiers.  The 
faithful  chronicler  rather  profanely,  indeed,  compares  the  royal 
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kniglit  with  God  himself.  ^  As  God  died  for  his  people,  so  did 
St.  Louis  often  peril  his  life,  and  incurred  the  greatest  dangers,  for 
the  people  of  his  kingdom."  After  all,  this  simile  is  as  lame  as  it 
18  profime.  The  truth,  nevertheless,  as  it  concerns  St  Louis,  is 
creditahle  to  the  illustrious  king,  saint,  and  chevalier.  <<In  his 
conversation  he  was  remaikablj  chaste,  for  I  never  heard  him,  at 
anj  time,  utter  an  indecent  word,  nor  make  use  of  the  devil's 
name ;  which,  however,  now  is  very  commonly  uttered  by  every 
one,  but  which  I  firmly  believe,  is  so  fkr  from  being  agreeable  to 
God,  that  it  is  highly  displeasing  to  him."  The  King  St.  Louis, 
mixed  water  with  his  wine,  and  tried  to  fbrce  his  knights  to  follow 
his  example,  adding,  that  **  it  was  a  beastly  thing  for  an  honorable 
man  to  make  hunself  drunk."  This  was  a  wise  maxim,  and  one 
naturally  held  by  a  son,  whose  mother  had  often  declared  to  him, 
that  ^  she  would  rather  he  was  in  his  grave,  than  that  he  should 
commit  a  mortal  sin."  And  yet  wise  as  his  mother,  and  wise  as 
her  son  was,  the  one  could  not  give  wise  religious  instructors  to 
the  latter,  nor  the  latter  perceive  where  their  instruction  was  illogi- 
caL  That  it  was  so,  may  be  discerned  in  the  praise  given  by  De 
Joinville,  to  the  fact,  that  the  knightly  king  in  his  dying  moments 
"called  upon  God  and  his  saints,  and  especiaUy  upon  St.  James, 
and  St  Genevieve,  om  his  intercessors,** 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  such  good  authority  as  De  Join- 
ville, the  manner  in  which  the  knights  who  followed  St  Louis 
prepared  themselves  for  their  crusading  mission.  ^  When  I  was 
ready  to  set  out,  I  sent  for  the  Abbot  of  Cheminon,  who  was  at 
that  time  considered  as  the  most  discreet  man  of  all  the  White 
Monks,  to  reconcile  myself  with  him.  He  gave  me  my  scarf,  and 
bound  it  on  me,  and  likewise  put  the  pilgrim's  staff  in  my  hand. 
Instantly  after  I  quitted  the  castle  of  Joinville,  without  even  re- 
entering it  until  my  return  from  l>cyond  sea.  I  made  pilgrimages 
to  all  the  holy  places  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  Bliecourt,  St. 
Urban,  and  others  near  to  Joinville.  I  dared  never  turn  my  eyes 
that  way,  for  fear  of  feeling  too  great  regret,  and  lest  my  courage 
should  fail  on  leaving  my  two  fine  children,  and  my  fair  castle  of 
Joinville,  which  I  loved  in  my  heart."  "One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  and  here  we  have  the  touch  the  ^^t 
speaks  of.     Down  the  Saone  and  subsequently  do^vm  >X\^  ^^^tic^x^^ 
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the  crusaders  flock  in  ample  vessels,  but  not  large  enough  to  contain 
their  steeds,  which  were  led  by  grooms  along  the  banks.  When  all 
had  re-embarked  at  Marseilles  and  were  fairly  out  at  sea,  ^  the  cap- 
tain made  the  priests  and  clerks  mount  to  the  castle  of  the  ship,  and 
chant  psalms  in  praise  of  God,  that  he  might  be  pleased  to  grant 
us  a  prosperous  voyage."  While  they  were  singing  the  Vent 
Creator  in  full  chorus,  the  mariners  set  the  sails  ^^  in  the  name  of 
Grod,"  and  forthwith  a  favorable  breeze  sprang  up  in  answer  to 
the  appeal,  and  knights  and  holy  men  were  speedily  careering 
over  the  billows  of  the  open  sea  very  hopeful  and  exceedingly 
sick.  "  I  must  say  here,"  says  De  Joinville,  who  was  frequently 
so  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  so  little  of  a  knight,  and 
80  timid  on  the  water  as  to  require  a  couple  of  men  to  hold  him  as 
he  leant  over  the  side  in  the  helpless  and  unchivalrous  attitude  of 
a  cockney  landsman  on  board  a  Boulogne  steamer — *<  I  must  say," 
he  exclaims — sick  at  the  very  reminiscence,  "  that  he  is  a  great 
fool  who  shall  put  himself  in  such  dangers,  having  wronged  any 
one,  or  having  any  mortal  sins  on  his  conscience ;  for  when  he 
•  goes  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  he  knows  not  if  in  the  morning  he 
may  not  find  himself  under  the  sea." 

This  was  a  pious  reflection,  and  it  was  such  as  many  a  knight, 
doubtless,  made  on  board  a  vessel,  on  the  castle  of  which  priests 
and  clerks  sang  Veni  Creator  and  the  mariners  bent  the  sail  **  in 
the  name  of  God."  But  whether  the  holy  men  did  not  act  up  to 
their  profession,  or  the  secular  knights  cared  not  to  profit  by  their 
example,  certain  it  is  that  in  spite  of  the  saintly  services  and  for- 
malities on  board  ship,  the  chevaliers  were  no  sooner  on  shore, 
than  they  fell  into  the  very  worst  of  practices.  De  Joinville, 
speaking  of  them  at  Damietta,  remarks  that  the  barons^  knights, 
and  others,  who  ought  to  have  practised  self-denial  and  economy, 
were  wasteful  of  their  means,  prodigal  of  their  supplies,  and  ad- 
dicted to  banquetings,  and  to  the  vices  which  attend  on  over-luxu- 
riant living.  There  was  a  general  waste  of  everything,  health 
included.  The  example  set  by  the  knights  was  adopted  by  the 
men-at-arms,  and  the  debauchery  which  ensued  was  terrific  The 
men  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  beasts,  and  wo  to  the  women  or 
girls  who  fell  into  their  power  when  out  marauding.  It  is  singular 
to  find  De  Joinville  remjirking  that  the  holy  king  was  obliged  **  to 
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wink  at  the  greatest  liberties  of  his  officers  and  men."  The  pic- 
tare  of  a  royal  saint  winking  at  lust,  rapine,  and  murder,  is  not  an 
agreeable  one.  **  The  good  king  was  told,"  says  the  faithful  chroni- 
cler, *'  that  at  a  stone's  throw  round  his  own  pavilion,  were  several 
tents  whose  owners  made  profit  bj  letting  them  out  for  infamous  pur- 
poses" These  tents  and  tabernacles  of  iniquity  were  kept  by  the 
king's  own  personal  attendants,  and  yet  the  royal  saint  winked  at 
them !  The  licentiousness  was  astounding,  the  more  so  as  it  was 
practised  by  Christian  knights,  who  were  abroad  on  a  holy  purpose, 
bat  who  went  with  bloody  hands,  unclean  thoughts,  and  spiritual  * 
songs  to  rescue  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  unworthy  keep- 
ing of  the  infidel.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  enterprise  was  ulti- 
mately a  fiulure  ? 

De  JoinviUe  himself,  albeit  purer  of  life  than  many  of  his  com- 
rades, was  not  above  taking  unmanly  advantage  of  a  foe.  The 
rule  of  chivalry,  which  directed  that  all  should  be  fair  in  fight, 
was  never  regarded  by  those  chivalrous  gentlemen  when  victory 
was  to  be  obtained  by  violating  the  law.  Thus,  of  an  affair  on  the 
plains  before  Babylon,  we  find  the  literary  swordsman  complacently 
recording  that  he  '^  perceived  a  sturdy  Saracen  mounting  his  horse, 
which  was  held  by  one  of  his  esquires  by  the  bridle,  and  while  he 
was  putting  his  hand  on  his  saddle  to  mount j  I  gave  him,"  says 
De  Joinvillc,  ^^  such  a  thrust  with  my  spear,  which  I  pushed  as 
far  as  I  was  able,  that  he  fell  down  dead."  This  was  a  base  and 
cowardly  action.  There  was  more  t)f  the  chivalrous  in  what  fol- 
lowed: ^The  esquire,  seeing  his  lord  dead,  abandoned  master 
and  horse ;  but,  watching  my  motions,  on  my  return  struck  me 
with  his  lance  such  a  blow  between  my  shoulders  as  drove  me  on 
my  horse's  neck,  and  held  me  there  so  tightly  that  I  could  not 
draw  my  sword,  which  was  girthed  round  me.  I  was  forced  to 
draw  another  sword  which  was  at  th^  pommel  of  my  saddle,  and 
it  was  high  time ;  but  when  he  saw  I  had  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
he  withdrew  his  lance,  which  I  liad  seized,  and  ran  from  me." 

I  have  said  tliat  this  knight  who  took  such  unfair  advantage  of  a 
foe,  was  more  of  a  Christian  nevertheless  than  many  of  his  fellows. 
Thi!*  is  illu.strated  by  another  trait  highly  illustrative  of  the  princi- 
ples which  influenced  those  brave  and  juous  warriors.  De  JoinviUe 
remarks  that  on  the  eve  of  Shrove-tide,  124^,  \w  »aw  Vk  ^\w«; 
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which  he  "  must  relate."  On  the  vigil  of  that  day,  he  tells  ns, 
there  died  a  veiy  valiant  and  prudent  knight,  Sir  Hugh  de  Land- 
ricourt,  a  follower  of  De  Joinville's  own  banner.  The  burial  ser- 
vice was  celebrated ;  but  half-a-dozen  of  De  Joinville's  knights, 
who  were  present  as  mourners,  talked  so  irreverently  loud  that  the 
priest  was  disturbed  as  he  was  saying  mass.  Our  good  chronicler 
went  over  to  them,  reproved  them,  and  informed  them  that  ^  it  was 
unbecoming  gentlemen  thus  to  talk  while  the  mass  was  celebrating.** 
The  ungodly  half-dozen,  thereupon,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
and  informed  De  Joinville,  in  their  turn,  that  they  were  discussing 
as  to  which  of  the  six  should  marry  the  widow  of  the  defunct  Sir 
Hugh,  then  lying  before  them  on  his  bier!  De  Joinville,  with 
decency  and  common  sense  ^^  rebuked  them  sharply,  and  said  such 
conversation  was  indecent  and  improper,  for  that  they  had  too  soon 
forgotten  their  companion."  From  this  circumstance  De  Joinville 
tries  to  draw  a  logical  inference,  if  not  conclusion.  He  makes  a 
sad  confusion  of  causes  and  effects,  rewards  and  punishments, 
practice  and  principle,  human  accidents  and  especial  interferences 
on  the  part  of  Heaven.  For  instance,  after  narrating  the  mirth 
of  the  knights  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  their  disputing  as 
to  which  of  them  should  woo  the  widow,  he  adds :  **  Now  it  hap- 
pened on  the  morrow,  when  the  first  grand  battle  took  place, 
although  we  may  laugh  at  their  follies,  that  of  all  the  six  not  one 
escaped  death,  and  they  remained  unburied.  The  wives  of  the 
whole  six  re-married !  This  makes  it  credible  that  God  leaves  no 
such  conduct  unpunished.  With  regard  to  myself  /  fared  little 
better,  for  I  was  grievously  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shrove  Tues- 
day. I  had  besides  the  disorder  in  my  legs  and  mouth  before 
spoken  of,  and  such  a  rheum  in  my  head  it  ran  through  my  mouth 
and  nostrils.  In  addition  I  had  a  double  fever  called  a  quartan, 
from  which  God  defend  us  !*  And  with  these  illnesses  was  I  con- 
fined to  my  bed  for  half  of  Lent"  And  thus,  if  the  married  knights 
were  retributively  slain  for  talking  about  the  wooing  of  a  comrade's 
widow,  so  De  Joinville  himself  was  somewhat  heavily  afflicted  for 
having  undertaken  to  reprove  them !  I  must  add  one  more  inci- 
dent, however,  to  show  how  in  the  battle-field  the  human  and 
Christian  principle  was  not  altogether  lost. 

The  poor  priest,  whom  the  wicked  and  wedded  knight**  had 
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interrupted  in  the  service  of  the  mass  by  follies,  at  which  De  Join- 
ville  himself  seems  to  think  that  men  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to 
laugh,  became  as  grievously  ill  as  De  Joinville  himself.  **  And 
one  day,"  says  the  latter,  '^  when  he  was  singing  mass  before  me 
as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host 
I  saw  him  so  exceedingly  weak  that  he  was  near  fainting ;  but 
when  I  perceived  he  was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  the  ground,  I 
flung  myself  out  of  bed,  sick  as  I  was,  and  taking  my  coat,  em- 
braced him,  and  bade  him  be  at  his  ease,  and  take  courage  from 
Him  whom  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  recovered  some  little ;  but  I 
never  quitted  him  till  he  had  finished  the  mass,  which  he  completed, 
and  this  was  the  last,  for  he  never  celebrated  another,  but  died ; 
God  receive  his  soul !"  This  is  a  pleasanter  picture  of  Christian 
chivalry  than  any  other  that  is  given  by  tliis  picturesque  chronicler. 

Chivalry,  generally,  has  been  more  satirized  and  sneered  at  by 
the  philosophers  than  by  any  other  class  of  men.  The  sages 
stigmatize  the  knights  as  mere  boasters  of  bravery,  and  in  some 
such  terms  as  those  used  by  Dussautc,  they  assert  that  the  boasted 
of  their  valor  are  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  those  who  boast  of  their 
probity.  "'  Defiez  vous  de  quiconque  parle  toujours  de  sa  probity 
conune  de  quiconque  parle  toujours  de  bravoure." 

It  wUl  not,  however,  do  for  the  philosophers  to  sneer  at  their 
martial  brethren.  Now  that  Professor  Jacobi  has  turned  from 
grave  studies  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  to  the  making  of  infernal 
machines  for  the  destruction  of  brave  and  helpless  men,  at  a  dis- 
tance, that  very  unsuccessful  but  would-be  homicide  has,  as  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  reduced  scit^noo  to  a  lower  level  than  that 
occupied  by  men  whose  trade  is  arms.  But  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  philosophers  have  mingled  in  martial  matters.  The 
very  war  which  has  been  begim  bv  the  bad  ambition  of  Russia, 
may  be  traced  to  the  evil  officiousness  of  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Leibnitz.  It  was  this  celebrated  man  who  first  instigated  a  Eu- 
ropean monarch  to  pcize  ujwn  a  certain  portion  of  the  Turkish 
dominion,  whereby  to  secure  an  all  but  universal  supremacy. 

The  monarch  was  I^uis  XIV.,  to  whom  I^ibnitz  addressed 
himself,  in  a  memorial,  as  to  the  wisest  of  sovereigns,  most  worthy 
to  have  imparted  to  him  a  project  at  once  the  most  holy,  the  most 
ju*t,  and  the  mo«t  easy  of  accomplishmpnt.     Success,  adds  the 
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philosopher,  would  secure  to  France  the  empire  of  the  seas  and 
of  commerce,  and  make  the  French  king  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
Christendom.  Leibnitz  at  once  names  Egypt  as  the  place  to  be 
seized  upon ;  and  after  hinting  what  was  necessary,  by  calling  his 
majesty  a  "  miracle  of  secreay,"  he  alludes  to  further  acliievements 
by  stating  of  the  one  in  question,  that  it  would  cover  his  name 
with  an  immortal  glory,  for  having  cleared,  whether  for  himself 
or  his  descendants,  ''the  route  for  exploits  similar  to  those  of 
Alexander." 

There  is  no  country  in  the  memorialist's  opinion  the  conquest 
of  which  deserves  so  much  to  be  attempted.  As  to  any  provoca* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  sovereign  of  Egypt,  he  does  not 
pause  to  advise  the  king  even  to  feign  having  received  cause  of 
offence.  The  philosopher  goes  through  a  resume  of  the  history 
of  Egypt,  and  the  successive  conquests  that  had  been  made  of,  as 
well  as  attempts  against  it,  to  prove  that  its  possession  was  account- 
ed of  importance  in  all  times ;  and  he  adds  that  its  Turkish  master 
was  just  then  in  such  debility  that  France  could  not  desire  a  more 
propitious  opportunity  for  invasion.  This  argument  shows  that 
when  the  Czar  Nicholas  touched  upon  this  nefarious  subject,  he 
not  only  was  ready  to  rob  this  same  "  sick  man,"  the  Turk,  but  he 
stole  his  arguments  whereby  to  illustrate  his  opinions,  and  to  prove 
tliat  his  sentiments  were  well-founded. 

"  By  a  single  fortunate  blow,"  says  Leibnitz,  "  empires  may  be  in 
an  instant  overthrown  and  founded.  In  such  wars  are  found  the 
elements  of  high  power  and  of  an  exalted  glory."  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  all  the  seductive  terms  which  Leibnitz  employs  to 
induce  Louis  XIV.  to  set  his  chivalry  in  motion  against  the  Turk- 
ish power.  Egypt  he  calls  "  the  eye  of  countries,  the  mother  of 
grain,  the  seat  of  commerce."  He  hints  that  Muscovy  was  even 
then  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance  that  might  fa- 
cilitate her  way  to  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  The  conquest  of 
Egypt  then  was  of  double  importance  to  France.  Possessing 
that,  France  would  be  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  a  great 
part  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  ''  the  king  of  France  could  then,  by 
incontestable  right,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  assume  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  East."  A  further  bait  held  out  is,  that  in 
such  a  position  he  could  "  hold  the  pontiffs  much  more  in  his  power 
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than  if  thej  resided  at  Avignon/'  He  sums  up  bj  saying  that 
there  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  human  race, "  an  everlasting 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  great  king  to  whom  so  many 
miracle^  were  due !"  "  With  the  exception  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,"  finally  remarks  the  philosopher,  ^'  I  know  nothing  that  can 
be  imagined  of  more  importance  than  the  conquest  of  Egypt." 

Leibnitz  enters  largely  into  the  means  to  be  employed,  in  order 
to  insure  success ;  among  them  is  a  good  share  of  mendacity ;  and 
it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  the  spint  of  the  memorial  and  its 
objecti»,  touching  not  Egypt  alone,  but  the  Turkish  empire  gene- 
rally, liad  been  well  pondered  over  by  the  Czar  before  he  made 
that  felonious  attempt  in  which  he  failed  to  find  a  confederate. 

The  original  of  the  memorial,  which  is  supposed  to  have 'been 
presented  to  Louis  XIY.  just  previous  to  his  invasion  of  Holland 
— and,  as  some  say,  more  with  the  intention  of  diverting  the  king 
from  his  attack  on  that  country,  than  with  any  more  definite 
object — was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Versailles  till  the  period 
of  the  great  revolution.  A  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  Leibnitz 
was,  however,  preserved  in  the  Library  at  Hanover.  Its  contents 
were  without  doubt  known  to  Napoleon  when  he  was  meditating 
that  Egyptian  conquest  which  Leibnitz  pronounced  to  be  so  easy 
of  accomplishment ;  a  copy,  made  at  the  instance  of  Marshal  Mor- 
tter  for  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris,  is  now  in  that  collection. 

The  suggestion  of  Leibnitz,  that  the.  seat,  if  not  of  universal 
monarchy,  at  least  of  the  mastership  of  Christendom,  was  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  has  never  been  forgotten  by  Russia ;  and  it  is 
veiy  possible  that  some  of  its  seductive  argument  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  Czar  before  he  impelled  his  troops  into  that  war, 
which  showed  that  Russia,  with  all  its  boasted  power,  could  neither 
take  Silbtna  nor  keep  Sebastopol. 

But  in  this  fragmentary  prologue,  which  began  with  Lingard 
and  ends  with  Leibnitz,  we  have  rambled  over  wide  ground* 
Let  us  become  more  orderly,  and  look  at  those  who  were  to  be 
made  knights. 
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THE  TRAINING  OP  PAGES. 

"  What  callest  thoa  Paj^  ?    What  is  its  humor  1 
Sir ;  he  is  Nobilis  eph^ia,  and 
Puer  regius,  student  of  Knighthood, 
Breaking  hearts  and  hoping  to  break  lances." — Old  Play, 

I  HAVE  in  another  chapter  noticed  the  circumstance  of  knight- 
hood conferred  on  an  Irish  prince,  at  so  early  an  age  as  seven 
years.  This  was  the  age  at  which,  in  less  precocious  England, 
noble  youths  entered  wealthy  knights'  families  as  pages,  to  learn 
obedience,  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  to  acquire 
a  graceful  habit  of  tending  on  ladies.  The  poor  nobility,  especially, 
found  their  account  in  this  system,  which  gave  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion to  their  sons,  in  return  for  services  which  were  not  considered 
humiliating  or  dishonorsCble.  These  boys  served  seven  years  as 
pages,  or  varlets — sometimes  very  impudent  varlets — and  at 
fourteen  might  be  regular  esquires,  and  tend  their  masters  where 
hard  blows  were  dealt  and  taken — for  which  encounters  they 
"  riveted  with  a  sigh  the  armor  they  were  forbidden  to  wear." 

Neither  pages,  varlets,  nor  household,  could  be  said  to  have  been 
tflways  as  roystering  as  modern  romancers  have  depicted  them. 
There  was  at  least  exceptions  to  the  rule — if  there  was  a  rule 
of  roystering.  Occasionally,  the  lads  were  not  indifferently  taught 
before  they  lefl  their  own  homes.  That  is,  not  indifferently  taught 
for  the  peculiar  life  they  were  about  to  lead.  Even  the  Borgias, 
infamous  as  the  name  has  become  through  inexorable  hbtorians 
and  popular  operas,  were  at  one  time  eminently  respectable  and 
exemplarily  religious.  Thus  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Grandia,  young  Francis  Borgia,  his  son,  passed  his  time  '^  among 
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the  domestics  in  wonderfiil  innocence  and  piety/'  ifipss  the  only, 
season  of  his  life,  however,  so  passed.  Mamhipigy  asserts  that 
the  pages  of  the  middle  ages  were  often  little  saints  f  hifl^this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  since  '^  espi^gle  comme  un  ptitge," 
^  hardi  comme  un  page,"  and  other  illustrative  sayings  have  sur- 
vived even  the  era  of  pagedom.  Indeed,  if  we  may  believe  the 
minstrels,  and  they  were  oflen  as  truth-telling  as  the  annalist,  the 
I>age8  were  now  and  then  even  more  knowing  and  audacious  tlian 
their  masters.  When  the  Count  Ory  was  in  love  with  the  young 
Abbess  of  Farmoutier,  he  had  recourse  to  his  page  for  counsel. 

"  Hola !  mon  page,  venez  me  conseiller, 
L'amoar  me  bcrce»  je  ne  pais  sommeiller ; 
Comment  me  preDdre  poar  daiis  ce  couvent  entrer  ?" 

How  ready  was  the  ecstatic  young  scamp  with  his  reply  :-* 

"  Sire  il  faat  prendre  quatorze  chevaliers, 
£t  tons  en  nonnea  il  vons  les  faut  habiller, 
Puis,  k  nuit  close,  d  la  porte  il  faut  henrter." 

What  came  of  this  advice,  the  song  tells  in  very  joyous  terms,  for 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  that  grand  coUection  the 
"  Chants  et  Chansons  de  la  France.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kenelm  Digby,  who  is,  be  it  said  in 
passing,  a  painter  of  pages,  looking  at  his  object  through  pink- 
oolored  glasses,  thus  writes  of  these  young  gentlemen,  in  his 
^  Mores  Catholici." 

**  Truly  beautiful  does  the  fidelity  of  chivalrous  youth  appear 
in  the  page  of  history  or  romance.  Every  master  of  a  family  in 
the  middle  ages  had  some  young  man  in  his  service  who  would 
have  rejoiced  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  to  save  him,  and 
who,  like  Jonathan's  armor-bearer,  would  have  replied  to  his  sum- 
mons :  '  Fac  omnia  quas  placent  animo  tuo ;  perge  quo  cupis ;  et 
ero  tecum  ubicumque  volueris.'  When  Gyron  le  Courtois  re- 
solved to  proceed  on  the  adventure  of  the  Passage  perilieux,  we 
read  that  the  valet,  on  hearing  the  frankness  and  courtesy  with 
which  his  lord  spoke  to  him,  began  to  weep  abundantly,  and  said, 
all  in  tears,  *  Sire,  know  that  my  heart  tells  me  tliat  sooth,  if  you 
proceed  further,  you  will  never  return ;  that  you  will  either  perish 
there,  or  yoa  will  remain  in  prison;   but,  nevertheless,  nothing 
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shall  prevent  ide  going  with  you.  Better  die  with  you,  if  it  be 
God's  win,  Ihpn  it0Nt  you  in  such  guise  to  save  my  own  life ;' 
aiiftj||||aytng,  he  stepped  forward  and  said,  <  Sire,  since  you  will 

^  not  retbm  according  to  my  advice,  I  will  not  leave  you  this  time, 
come  to  me  what  may.'  Authority  in  the  houses  of  the  middle 
ages,"  adds  Mr.  Digby,  "  was  always  venerable.  The  very  term 
seneschal  is  su[)posed  to  have  implied  ^  old  knight,'  so  that,  as  with 
the  Greeks,  the  word  signifying  *  to  honor,*  and  to  '  pay  respect,' 
was  derived  immediately  from  that  which  denoted  old  age,  ^pc^^ffnot 
being  thus  used  in  the  first  line  of  the  Eumenides.  Even  to  those 
who  were  merely  attached  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  or  hospitality, 
the  same  lessons  and  admonitions  were  considered  due.  John 
Francis  Picus  of  Mirandola  mentions  his  uncle's  custom  of  fre- 

^  quently  admonishing  his  friends,  and  exhorting  them  to  a  holy  life. 
'  1  knew  a  man,'  he  says,  *  who  once  spoke  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  manners,  and  who  was  so  much  moved  by  only  two  words  from 
him,  which  alluded  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  motive  for  avoid- 
ing sin,  that  from  that  hour,  he  renounced  the  ways  of  vice,  and 
reformed  his  whole  life  and  manner.' " 

We  smile  to  find  Mr.  Digby  mentioning  the  carving  of  angek 
in  stone  over  the  castle-gates,  as  at  Vincennes,  as  a  proof  that 
the  pages  who  loitered  about  there  were  little  saints.  But  we 
read  with  more  interest,  that  ^'  the  Sieur  de  Ligny  led  Bayard 
home  with  him,  and  in  the  evening  preached  to  him  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  son,  recommending  him  to  have  heaven  always  be- 
fore his  eyes."  This  is  good,  and  that  it  had  its  effect  on  Bayard, 
we  all  know;  nevertheless  that  chevalier  himself  was  far  from 
perfect 

With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  Seneschal  as  noticed  above, 
we  may  observe  that  it  implies  *'  old  man  of  skill."  Another  word 
connected  with  arms  is  *^  Marshal,"  which  is  derived  from  Mar, 
<*  a  horse,"  and  Schalk,  "  skilful,"  one  knowing  in  horses ;  hence 
^Mar^chal  ferrant,"  as  assumed  by  French  farriers.  Schalky 
however,  I  have  seen  interpreted  as  meaning  ^*  servant"  Earl 
Marshal  was,  originally,  the  knight  who  looked  after  the  royal 
horses  and  stables,  and  all  thereto  belonging. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  education.  If  all  the  sons  of 
noblemen,  in  former  days,  were  as  well  off  for  gentle  teachers  as 
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old  hiAtorians  and  authors  describe  them  to  have  been,  thej^us- 
doabtedlj  had  a  great  advantage  over  some^tMheir 
of  the  present  day.  In  illustration  of  this  fact  it  is  only  i 
to  point  to  the  sermons  recently  delivered  by  a  reverend  pedagogue 
to  the  boys  who  have  the  affliction  of  possessing  him  as  head- 
master. It  is  impossible  to  read  some  of  these  whipping  sermons, 
without  a  feeling  of  intense  disgusts  Flagellation  is  there  hinted 
at,  mentioned,  menaced,  caressed  as  it  were,  as  if  in  the  very  idea 
there  was  a  sort  of  delight.  The  worst  passage  of  all  is  where  the 
amiable  master  tells  his  youthful  hearers  that  they  arc  noble  by 
birth,  that  the  greatest  humiliation  to  a  noble  person  is  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  blow,  and  that  nevertheless,  he,  the  absolute  master,  may 
have  to  flog  many  of  them.  How  the  young  people  over  whom 
he  rules,  must  love  such  an  instructor !  The  circumstance  reminds 
me  of  the  late  Mr.  Ducrow,  who  was  once  teaching  a  boy  to  go 
through  a  difficult  act  of  horsemanship,  in  the  character  of  a  page. 
The  boy  was  timid,  and  his  great  master  applied  the  whip  to  him 
unmercifully.  Mr.  Joseph  Grimaldi  was  standing  by,  and  looked 
very  serious,  considering  his  vocation.  "  You  see,"  remarked 
Ducrow  to  Joey,  "  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  make  an  impression 
on  these  young  fellows." — "Very  likely,"  answered  Grimaldi, 
dryly,  *^but  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  make  the  whaeki  so 
hard!" 

The  discipline  to  which  pages  were  subjected  in  the  houses  of 
knights  and  noblemen,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  of  a 
severe  character.  Beyond  listening  to  precept  from  the  chaplain, 
heeding  the  behests  of  their  master,  and  performing  pleasant  duties 
about  their  mistress,  they  seem  to  have  been  Icfl  pretty  much  to 
themselves,  and  to  have  had,  altogether,  a  pleasant  time  of  it  The 
poor  scholars  had  by  far  a  harder  life  than  your  "  Sir  page."  And 
this  stem  disdpUne  held  over  the  pale  student  continued  down  to 
a  very  recent,  that  is,  a  comparatively  recent  period.  In  Neville's 
play  of  ^  The  Poor  Scholar,"  written  in  1662,  but  never  acted,  the 
character  of  student-life  at  college  is  well  illustrateil.  The  scene 
lies  at  the  university,  where  Eugenes,  jun..  albeit  he  is  called  "•  the 
poor  scholar,"  is  nephew  of  Eugenes,  sen.,  who  is  president  of  a 
college.  Nephew  and  uncle  are  at  feud,  and  the  man  in  authority 
impriMna  his  young  kinsman,  who  contrives  to  escape  from  du- 
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raooe  vile,  and  to  marry  a  maiden  chilled  Morphe.  The  fun  of 
the  marriage  is,  that  the  young  couple  disguise  themselves  as  ooan- 
»  try  lat'  and  lasR,  and  the  reverend  Piiugenes,  sen.,  unconsciouslj 
couples  a  pair  whom  he  would  fain  have  kept  apart.  There  are 
two  other  university  marriages  as  waggishly  contrived ;  and  when 
the  ceremonies  are  concluded,  one^of  the  newly-married  students^ 
bold  as  any  page,  impudently  remarks  to  the  duped  preoidenty 
"  Our  names  are  out  of  the  butteries,  and  our  persons  out  of  your 
dominions."  The  phrase  shows  that,  in  the  olden  time,  an  "  in- 
genuus  puer"  at  Oxford,  if  he  were  desirous  of  escaping  censore, 
had  only  to  take  his  name  off  the  books.  But  there  were  worse 
penalties  than  mere  censure.  The  author  of  "  The  Poor  Scholar^ 
makes  frequent  allusion  to  the  whipping  of  undergraduates, 
stretched  on  a  barrel,  in  the  buttery.  There  was  long  an  accred- 
ited tradition  that  Milton  had  been  thus  degraded.  In  Neville's 
play,  one  of  the  young  Benedicks,  prematurely  married,  remarks, 
"  Had  I  been  once  in  the  butteries,  they'd  have  their  rods  about 
me."  To  this  remark  Eugenes,  jun.,  adds  another  in  reference  to 
his  uncle  the  president,  "  He  would  have  made  thee  ride  on  a  bar- 
rel, and  made  you  show  your  fat  cheeks."  But  it  is  clear  that 
even  this  terrible  penalty  could  be  avoided  by  young  gentlemen, 
if  they  had  their  wits  about  them ;  for  the  fearless  Aphobos  makes 
boast,  '^  My  name  is  cut  out  of  the  college  butteries,  and  I  have 
now  no  title  to  the  mounting  a  barrel." 

Young  scions  of  noble  houses,  in  the  present  time,  have  to  en- . 
dure  more  harsh  discipline  than  is  commonly  imagined.  They 
are  treated  rather  like  the  buttery  undergraduates  of  former  days, 
than  the  pages  who,  in  ancient  castles,  learned  the  use  of  arms, 
served  the  Chatellaine,  and  invariably  fell  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ters. They  who  doubt  this  fact  have  only  to  read  those  Whipping . 
Sermons  to  which  I  have  referred.  Such  discourses,  in  days  of 
old,  to  a  body  of  young  pages,  would  probably  have  cost  the 
preacher  more  than  he  cared  to  lose.  In  these  days,  such  sermons 
can  hardly  have  won  affection  for  their  author.  The  latter,  no 
doubt,  honestly  thought  he  was  in  possession  of  a  vigorously  salu- 
brious principle ;  but  there  is  something  ignoble  both  in  the  dis- 
cipline boasted  of)  and  especially  in  the  laying  down  the  irresistible 
fact  to  young  gentlemen  that  a  blow  was  the  worst  offence  that 
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oonld  be  inflicted  on  persons  of  their  class,  bii(  that  he  could  and 
woold  commit  such  assault  upon  them,  and  th^  gent]«  and  noble 
as  they  were,  they  dared  not  resent  it !" 

The  pages  of  old  time  occasionally  met  with  dreadful  harsh 
treatmtat  from  their  chivalrous  master.  The  most  chivalrous  of 
these  Christian  knights  could  often  act  cowardly  and  unchristian- 
like.  I  may  cite,  as  an  instance,  the  case  of  the  great'  and  warlike 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  his  defeat  at  Muret  He  was  hemmed  in 
between  ferocious  enemies  and  the  deep  lake.  As  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  he  plunged  into  the  latter,  and  his  young  page  leaped 
upon  the  crupper  as  the  Duke's  horse  took  the  water.  The  stout 
Bleed  bore  his  double  burden  across,  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  not 
without  difficulty,  yet  safely.  The  Duke  was,  perhaps,  too  alarmed 
himself,  at  first,  to  know  that  the  page  was  hanging  on  behind ; 
but  when  the  panting  horse  reached  the  opposite  shore,  sovereign 
Burgundy  was  so  wroth  at  the  idea  that  the  boy,  by  clinging  to 
his  steed,  had  put  the  life  of  the  Duke  in  peril,  that  he  turned 
upon  him  and  poignarded  the  poor  lad  upon  the  beach.  Lassels, 
who  tells  the  story,  very  aptly  concludes  it  with  the  scornful  yet 
serioos  ejaculation,  "  Poor  Prince !  thou  mightest  have  given  an- 
other offering  of  thanksgiving  to  Grod  for  thy  escape,  than  this  P 
But  "Burgundy^  was  rarely  gracious  or  humane.  ^^Carolus 
Pugnax,"  says  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  *'  made 
Henry  Holland,  late  Duke  of  Exeter,  exiled,  run  after  his  horse, 
like  a  lackey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  him."  This  was  the 
English  peer  who  was  reduced  to  beg  his  way  in  the  cities  of 
Flanders. 

Of  pages  generally,  we  shall  have  yet  to  speak  incidentally — 
meanwhile^  let  us  glance  at  their  masters  at  home. 
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KNIGHTS  AT  HOME. 

"Entrez  Messiears;  jouissez-vous  do  mon  coin-de-fea.  Me  roilA,  chei 
moi !" — ArUquin  A  St.  Gtrmains. 

RiTTER  Eric,  of  Lansfeldt,  remarked,  that  next  to  a  battle  he 
dearly  loved  a  banquet.  We  will,  therefore,  commence  the 
'^  Knight  at  Home,"  by  showing  him  at  table.  Therewith,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  appear  gener- 
ally to  have  had  very  solid  fare  before  them.  Eling  Arthur — 
who  is  the  reputed  founder  of  this  society,  and  who  invented  the 
table  in  order  that  when  all  his  knights  were  seated  none  could 
claim  precedency  over  the  others — is  traditionally  declared  to 
have  been  the  first  man  who  ever  sat  down  to  a  whole  roasted  os. 
Mr.  BickerstafF,  in  the  "  Tatler,"  says  that  **  this  was  certainly  the. 
best  way  to  preserve  the  gravy ;"  and  it  is  further  added,  that  "  he 
and  his  knights  set  about  the  ox  at  his  round  table,  and  usually 
consumed  it  to  the  very  bones  before  they  would  enter  upon  any 
debate  of  moment." 

They  had  better  fare  than  the  knights-errant,  who 

"  as  some  think. 
Of  old,  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast, 
And  regions  desolate  they  passed, 
Where  belly-timber  above  ground, 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found, 
Unless  they  grazed,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  record : 
Which  made  some  confidently  write. 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight/' 

This,  however,  is  only  one  poet's  view  of  the  dietary  of  the  er- 
rant gentlemen  of  old.     Pope  is  much  nearer  truth  when  he  says, 
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"  In  days  of  old  oar  fathers  went  to  war, 
Expecting  stordj  blows  and  scanty  fare^ 
Their  beef  thej  often  in  their  morion  stewed, 
And  in  their  basket-hilt  their  beverage  brewed." 

— that  basket-hilt  of  which  it  is  so  well  said  in  Hudibras,  that — 

"  it  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both." 

The  lords  and  chivalric  gentlemen  who  fared  so  well  and  fought 
so  stoatly,  were  not  always  of  the  gentlest  humor  at  home.  Jt  has 
been  observed  that  Piedmontese  society  long  bore  traces  of  the 
chivalric  age.  An  exemplification  is  afforded  us  in  Gallenga's 
History  of  Piedmont.  It  will  serve  to  show  how  absolute  a  master 
a  powerful  knight  and  nobh;  was  in  his  own  house.  Thus,  from 
Gallenga  we  learn  that  Antonio  Grimaldi,  a  nobleman  of  Chieri, 
had  become  convinced  of  the  faitlilessness  of  his  wife.  He  com- 
pelled her  to  hang  up  with  her  own  liand  her  paramour  to  the 
ceiling  of  her  chamber;  then  he  had  the  cliamber  walled  up,  doors 
and  windows,  and  only  allowed  the  wretched  woman  as  much  air 
and  light,  and  administered  with  his  own  hand  as  much  food  and 
drink,  as  would  indefinitely  prolong  her  agony.  And  so  he  watched 
her,  and  tended  her  with  all  that  solicitude  which  hatred  can  sug- 
gest as  well  as  love,  and  lefl  her  to  grope  alone  in  that  blind  soli- 
tude, with  the  mute  testimony  of  her  guilt — a  ghastly  object  on 
which  her  aching  eyes  were  riveted,  day  by  day,  night  afler  night, 
till  it  had  passed  through  every  loatlisome  stage  of  decomposition. 
This  man  was  surely  worse  in  his  vengeance  than  that  Sir  Giles 
de  Laval,  who  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Blue- 
I^anl. 

This  celebrated  personage,  famous  by  his  pseudonym,  was  not 
le>s  so  in  his  own  proper  person.  There  was  not  a  braver  knight 
in  France,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  VII.,  than  this 
Marquis  de  Laval,  IVIiurshal  of  France.  The  English  feared  him 
almost  a-*  much  as  they  did  the  Pucelle.  The  household  of  this 
bnivf  gentleman  was,  however,  a  hell  upon  earth ;  and  licentious- 
ness, bla*«phemy,  attempts  at  sorcery,  and,  more  than  attempts  at, 
very  sucressful  realizations  of.  murder  were  the  little  foibles  of 
this  man  of  many  wives.     He  excelled  the  most  extravagant  mon- 
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archs  in  his  boundless  profusion,  and  in  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
jiis  court  or  house :  the  latter  was  thronged  with  ladies  of  yerj 
light  manners,  players,  mountebanks,  pretended  magicians,  and  as 
manj  cooks  as  Julian  found  in  the  palace  of  his  predecessor  at 
Constantinople.  There  were  two  hundred  saddle-horses  in  his 
stable,  and  he  had  a  greater  variety  of  dogs  than  could  now  be 
found  at  any  score  of  *'  fanciers"  of  that  article.  He  employed  the 
magicians  for  a  double  purpose.  They  undertook  to  discover 
treasures  for  Ids  use,  and  pretty  handmaids  to  tend  on  his  illustri- 
ous person,  or  otherwise  amuse  him  by  the  display  of  their  accom- 
plishments. Common  report  said  that  these  young  persons  were 
slain  aHer  a  while,  their  blood  being  of  much  profit  in  making  in- 
cantations, the  object  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  gold.  Much 
exaggeration  magnified  his  misdeeds,  which  were  atrocious  enough 
in  their  plain,  unvarnished  infamy.  At  lengtli  justice  overtook 
this  monster.  She  did  not  lay  hold  of  him  for  his  crimes  against 
society,  but  for  a  peccadillo  which  offended  the  Duke  of  Brittany. 
Giles  de  Laval,  for  this  offence,  was  burnt  at  Nantes,  after  being 
strangled — such  mercy  having  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  because 
he  was  a  gallant  knight  and  gentleman,  and  of  course  was  not  to 
be  burnt  alive  like  any  petty  villain  'of  peasant  degree.  He  had 
a  moment  of  weakness  at  last,  and  just  previous  to  the  rope  being 
tightened  round  his  neck,  he  publicly  declared  that  he  should  never 
liave  come  to  that  pass,  nor  have  committed  so  many  excesses, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  wretched  education.  Thus  are  men,  shrewd 
enough  to  drive  bargains,  and  able  to  discern  between  virtue  and 
vice,  ever  ready,  when  retribution  falls  on  them  at  the  scaffold,  to 
accuse  their  father,  mother,  schoolmaster,  or  spiritual  pastor.  Few 
are  like  the  knight  of  the  road,  who,  previous  to  the  cart  sliding 
from  under  him,  at  Tyburn,  remarked  that  he  had  the  satisfaction, 
at  least,  of  knowing  that  the  position  he  had  attained  in  society 
was  owing  entirely  to  himself.  *'  May  I  be  hanged,"  said  he,  "  if 
that  isn't  the  fact."  The  finisher  of  the  law  did  not  stop  to  argue 
the  question  witli  him,  but,  on  cutting  him  down,  remarked,  with 
the  gravity  of  a  cardinal  before  breakfast,  that  the  gentleman  had 
wronged  the  devil  and  the  ladies,  in  attributing  his  greatness  so 
exclusively  to  his  own  exertions. 

I  have  said  that  perhaps  Blue- Beard's  little  foibles  have  been 
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exaggerated ;  but,  ou  reflection,  I  am  not  sure  that  tliis  pleasant 
hypothesis  can  be  sustained.  De  Laval,  of  whom  more  than  I 
have  told  maj  be  found  in  Mezeray,  was  not  worse  than  the  Land- 
vogt  Hugenbach,  who  makes  so  terrible  a  figure  in  Barante's 
^  Dukes  of  Burgundy.**  The  Landvogt,  we  are  told  by  the  last- 
named  historian,  cared  no  more  for  heaven  than  he  did  for  any- 
body on  earth.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  being  perfectly 
■are  of  going  to  the  devil,  he  would  take  especial  care  to  deny 
himself  no  gratification  that  he  could  possibly  desire.  There  was, 
acooidingly,  no  sort  of  wild  fancy  to  which  he  did  not  surrender 
himself.  He  was  a  fiendish  corruptor  of  virtue,  employing  moncy^ 
Bienaoes,  or  brutal  violence,  to  accomplish  Ids  ends.  Neither  cot- 
tage nor  convent,  citizen's  hearth  nor  noble's  chateau,  was  secure 
from  his  invasion  and  atrocity.  He  was  terribly  hutod,  terribly 
feared — but  then  Sir  Landvogt  Ilugcnbach  gave  splendid  dinners, 
and  every  family  round  went  to  them,  while  they  detested  the 
giver. 

He  was  remarkably  facetious  on  these  occasions,  sometimes 
ferociously  so.  For  instance,  Barante  records  of  him,  that  at  one 
of  his  pleasant  soirees  he  sent  away  the  husbands  into  a  room 
apart,  and  kept  the  wives  together  in  his  grand  saloon.  These, 
he  and  his  myrmidons  despoiled  entirely  of  their  dresses ;  afler 
which,  having  flung  a  covering  over  the  head  of  each  lady,  who 
dared  not,  for  her  life,  resist,  the  amiable  host  called  in  the  hus- 
bands one  by  one,  and  bade  each  select  his  own  wife.  If  the  hus- 
band made  a  mistake,  he  was  immediately  seized  and  flung  head- 
kmg  down  the  staircase.  The  Landvogt  made  no  more  scruple 
about  it  than  Lord  Ernest  Yant;  when  he  sensed  the  Windsor 
manager  afler  something  of  tlic  same  fashion.  The  husbands  who 
guessed  rightly  were  conducted  to  the  sideboard  to  receive  con- 
gratulations, and  drink  various  flasks  of  wine  thereupon.  But  the 
amount  of  wine  forced  upon  each  unhappy  wretch  was  so  immense, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  was  as  near  death  as  the  mangled  hus- 
bands, who  were  lying  in  a  senseless  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case. 

They  who  would  like  to  learn  further  of  this  respectable  indi- 
vidual, are  referred  to  the  pages  of  Barante.  They  will  find  there 
that  this  knight  and  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  mon^ 
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like  an  incarnation  of  the  devil  than  aught  besides.  His 
was  frightful  for  its  stupendous  cnielty  and  crime ;  but  it  ended 
on  the  scaffold,  nevertheless.  His  behavior  there  was  like  that 
of  a  saint  who  felt  a  little  of  the  human  infirmity  of  irritability  at 
being  treated  as  a  very  wicked  personage  by  the  extremely  blind 
justice  of  men.  So  edifying  was  this  chivalrous  scoundrel,  thai 
the  populace  fairly  took  him  for  the  saint  he  figured  to  be ;  and 
long  aAer  his  death,  crowds  flocked  to  his  tomb  to  pray  for  hia 
mediation  between  them  and  Grod. 

The  rough  jokes  of  the  Landvogt  remind  me  of  a  much  greater 
•man  than  he — Gaston  de  Foix,  in  whose  earlier  times  there  waa 
no  lack  of  rough  jokes,  too.  The  portrait  of  Gaston,  with  hia 
page  helping  to  buckle  on  his  armor,  by  Giorgione  da  Castel 
Franco,  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  my  readers — through  the 
engraving,  if  not  the  original.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  but  came,  many  years  ago,  into  the  posses- 
sion, by  purchase,  of  Lord  Carlisle.  The  expression  of  the  page 
or  young  squire  who  is  helping  to  adjust  Gaston's  armor  is  ad- 
mirably rendered.  That  of  the  hero  *?ive3,  perhaps,  too  old  a  look 
to  a  knight  who  is  known  to  have  died  young. 

This  Gaston  wjls  a  nephew  of  Louis  XII.  His  titles  were 
Duke  of  Nemours  and  Count  d'Etampes.  He  was  educated  by 
his  mother,  the  Hist(;r  of  King  Louis.  She  exulted  in  Gaston  as 
one  who  was  peculiarly  her  own  work.  "  Considering,"  she  says, 
•*  how  honor  became  her  son,  she  was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  dan- 
ger where  he  was  likely  to  find  fame."  His  career  was  splendid, 
but  proportionally  brief.  He  purchase<l  imperishable  renown,  and 
a  glorious  death,  in  Italy.  He  gained  the  victor}'  of  Ravenna, 
at  the  cost  of  his  life ;  af\er  which  event,  fortune  abandoned  the 
standard  of  Louis ;  and  Maximilian  Sforza  recovered  the  Milanese 
territories  of  his  father,  Ludovic.  This  was  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

But  it  is  of  another  Gaston  de  Foix  that  I  have  to  speak.  I 
have  given  precedence  to  one  bearer  of  the  name,  because  he  was 
the  worthier  man ;  but  the  earlier  hero  will  afford  us  better  illus- 
trations of  the  home-life  of  the  noble  knights  who  were  sovereigns 
within  their  own  districts.  Froissart  makes  honorable  mention  of 
him  in  his  "  Chronicle."     He  was  Count  de  Foix,  and  kept  court 
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at  Ortez,  in  tlie  sooth  of  France.  There  assembled  belted  knights 
and  aspiring  'squires,  majestic  matrons  and  dainty  damsels. 
When  the  Count  was  not  on  a  war-path,  his  house  was  a  scene  of 
great  gajety.  The  jingle  of  spurs,  clash  of  swords,  tramp  of  iron 
heels,  yirelajs  sung  by  men-at-arms,  loye-songs  hummed  by  au« 
dadous  pages,  and  romances  entoned  to  the  lyre  by  minstrels  who 
were  masters  in  the  art — these,  with  courtly  feasts  and  stately 
dances,  made  of  the  castle  at  Ortez  anything  but  a  dull  residence. 
Hawking  and  hunting  seem  to  have  been  '^  my  very  good  Erie's" 
fiivorite  diversion.  He  was  not  so  much  master  of  hi^  passions  as 
he  was  of  his  retainers ;  and  few  people  thought  the  worse  of  him 
simply  because  he  murdered  his  cousin  for  refusing  to  betray 
his  trust,  and  cut  the  throat  of  the  only  legitimate  son  of  the 
EarL 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  practical  jests  of  those  days, 
from  an  anecdote  told  by  Froissart.  Gaston  de  Foix  had  com- 
plained, one  cold  day,  of  the  scanty  fire  which  his  retainers  kept 
up  in  the  great  gallery.  Whereupon  one  of  tlie  knights  descended 
to  the  court-yard,  where  stood  several  asses  laden  with  wood.  One 
of  them  he  seized,  wood  and  ass  t<M^ther,  and  staggering  up-stairs 
into  the  gallery,  fiung  the  whole,  the  ass  heels  uppermost,  on  to 
the  fire.  ^  Whereof,"  says  Froissart,  ^'  tlic  Earl  of  Foix  had  great 
joy,  and  so  had  all  they  tliat  were  there,  and  had  marvel  of  his 
strength,  how  he  alone  came  up  all  the  stairs  with  the  ass  and  the 
wood  on  his  neck." 

Gaston  was  but  a  lazy  knight.  It  was  high  noon,  Froissart 
telb  us,  before  he  rose  from  his  bed.  He  supped  at  midnight ; 
and  when  he  issued  from  his  chamber  to  proceed  to  the  hall  where 
supper  was  laid,  twelve  torches  were  carried  before  him,  and 
therse  were  held  at  his  table  "  by  twelve  varlets"  during  the  time 
that  (iupper  lasted.  The  Earl  sat  alone,  and  none  of  the  knights 
or  squires  who  crowded  round  the  other  tables  dared  to  speak  a 
word  to  him  unless  the  great  man  previously  addressed  him.  The 
supper  then  must  have  been  a  dull  affair. 

The  trcaj»urer  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Chimay  relates  in  a 
ver}'  delicate  manner  how  Gaston  came  to  murder  his  little  son. 
Gaston's  wife  was  living  apart  from  her  husband,  at  the  court  of 
her  brother,  the  King  of  Naviure,  and  the  **  little  :?<m"  in  question 
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was  residing  there  on  a  visit  to  his  mother.  As  he  was  on  the 
point  of  returning,  the  king  of  Navarre  gave  him  a  powder,  which 
he  directed  the  boy  to  administer  to  his  father,  telling  him  that  it 
was  a  love-powder,  and  would  bring  back  his  father's  affection  for 
the  mother.  The  innocent  boj  took  the  powder,  which  was  in 
fact  poison ;  and  a  night  or  two  afler  his  return  to  Ortez,  nn  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Gaston  found  it  in  the  boy's  clothes.  The  base- 
bom  lad  informed  against  his  brother,  and  when  Graston  had  given 
the  powder  to  a  dog,  which  immediately  died,  he  could  scarcely  be 
kept  from  poniarding  his  son  upon  the  spot.  The  poor  child 
was  flung  into  a  dungeon,  where,  between  terror  and  despur,  he 
refused  to  take  any  food.  Upon  being  told  of  this,  the  earl  en- 
tered the  chamber  in  which  the  boy  was  confined,  "  he  had  at  the 
same  time  a  little  knife  in  his  hand,  to  pare  withal  his  nails  .  . ..  • 
In  great  displeasure  he  thrust  his  luuid  at  his  son's  throat,  and  the 
point  of  his  knife  a  little  entered  into  his  throat  into  a  certain  yeip ; 
and  the  earl  said,  *  Ah,  traitor,  why  dost  thou  not  eat  thy  meat?* 
and  therewith  the  earl  departed  without  any  more  doing  or  saying.** 
Never  was  brutal  murder  more  daintily  glozed  over,  but  Froissart 
is  so  afrmd  that  he  may  not  have  sufficiently  impressed  you  with 
a  conviction  of  its  being  a  little  accident,  that  he  goes  on  to  say 
"  The  child  was  abashed,  and  afraid  of  the  coming  of  his  father, 
and  was  also  feeble  of  fasting,  and  the  point  of  the  knife  a  little 
entered  into  his  throat,  into  a  certain  vein  of  liis  throat ;  and  so 
[he]  fell  down  suddenly  and  diedT 

The  rascally  sire  was  as  jolly  after  the  deed  as  before  it ;  but 
he  too  one  day  "  fell  down  suddenly  and  died."  He  had  over- 
heated himself  with  hunting,  and  in  that  condition  bathed  in  cold 
water  as  soon  as  he  reached  home.  The  description  of  the  whole 
of  this  domestic  scene  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  in  Froissart,  but 
it  is  too  long  for  quotation.  It  must  suffice  that  the  vast  posses- 
sions of  the  count  fell  into  the  hands  of  tliot  villanous  illegitimate 
son.  Sir  Jenbayne  de  Foix.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  six  knights 
who,  with  Charles  VI.,  entered  a  ball-room  disguised  as  satyrs, 
and  fast  chained  together.  Some  one,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
owed  no  good- will  to  the  king,  flung  a  torch  into  the  group.  Their 
inflammable  dresses  immediately  caught  fire,  and  Sir  Jenbayne  de 
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Fdx  was  one  of  those  who  was  burned  to  death.     The  king  him- 
self,  as  is  well  known,  had  a  veiy  narrow  escape. 

Perhi^  one  of  the  chief  home  pleasures  enjoyed  by  knights 
when  not  engaged  in  war,  was  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  Idle 
oocmtrj  gentlemen  now  resemble  their  chivalrous  ancestors  in  this 
respect,  and  for  want  of  or  distaste  for  other  vocations,  spend  three 
fourths  of  their  rural  time  in  the  fields.  In  the  old  days  too,  as 
ever,  there  were  clerical  gentlemen  very  much  addicted  to  hunting 
and  moreover  not  less  so  to  trespassing.  These  were  not  reverend 
rectors  on  their  own  thorough-breds,  or  curates  on  borrowed 
ponies,  but  dignified  prelates — even  arclibishops.  One  of  the 
latter,  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  presumed  to  hunt  without  permission,  on  the 
grounds  of  a  young  knight,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  minor.  On 
the  day  the  Earl  came  of  age,  he  issued  a  prohibition  against  the 
archiepiscopal  trespasser,  and  the  latter  in  return  snapped  his 
fingers  at  the  earl,  and  declared  that  his  way  was  as  legally  open 
to  any  chase  as  it  was  free  into  any  church.  Accordingly,  the 
right  reverend  gentleman  issued  forth  as  usual,  with  hounds  and 
horses,  and  a  ^  numerous  meet"  of  clerical  friends  and  other  fol- 
lowers, glad  to  hunt  in  such  company.  Their  sport,  however,  was 
spoiled  by  the  retainers  of  the  young  earl.  These,  in  obedience 
to  their  master's  orders,  called  off  tlie  dogs,  unstopped  the  earths, 
warned  off  the  riders,  and  laughed  at  the  ecclesiastical  thunder  of 
the  prelate,  flung  at  them  in  open  field.  Edmund,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  men,  addressed  himself 
to  the  master,  sununarily  devoting  him  ad  inferos  for  daring  to 
interfere  with  the  prelatie  pastimes.  Nothing  daunted,  the  young 
earl,  who  would  gladly  have  permitted  the  archbishop  to  hunt  in 
his  company,  whenever  so  disposed,  but  who  would  not  allow  the 
head  of  the  church  in  England  to  act  in  the  woods  of  Arundel  as 
aa  if  he  were  also  lord  of  the  land,  made  appeal  to  tlie  only  com- 
petent court — that  of  the  Pope.  The  contending  parties  went 
over  and  pleaded  their  most  respective  causes  personally;  the 
earl  with  calmness,  as  feeling  that  he  had  right  on  his  side ;  Ed- 
mund with  easy  arrogance,  springing  from  a  conviction  that  the 
Pontiff  would  not  give  a  layman  a  triumph  over  a  priest.  The 
archbishop,  however,  was  mistaken.     He  not  only  lost  his  cause, 
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but  he  was  condemned  in  the  expenses ;  and  if  anj  one  thinks 
that  this  decree  checked  him  in  trespassing,  such  an  idea  would 
show  that  the  holder  of  it  knew  little  of  the  spirit  which  moved 
prelates  fond  of  hunting.  The  archbishop  became  the  most  oon- 
firmed  poacher  in  the  country ;  and  if  he  did  not  spoil  the  kni^t's 
sport  by  riding  in  advance  of  the  hounds  with  a  red  herring,  he 
had  resort  to  means  as  efficacious  for  man*ing  the  pleasures  of 
others  in  the  chase.  He  affected,  too,  to  look  down  upon  the  earl 
as  one  inferior  to  him  in  degree,  and  when  they  encountered  at 
court,  the  prelate  exhibited  no  more  eourtesy  toward  the  gallant 
knight  than  was  manifested  by  Lord  Cowley  in  Paris  toward  the 
English  Exhibition  Commissioners,  when  the  mere  m^  of  intellect 
were  kept  at  what  the  peer  thought  a  proper  distance  by  the  mere 
men  of  rank. 

There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  instances  of  young  knights  them- 
selves being  brought  up  in  arrogance  and  wilfulness.  This  sort 
of  educaUon  lasted  longer,  perhaps,  in  France  than  elsewhere. 
As  late  as  the  last  century  this  instruction  prevailed,  particularly 
where  the  pupil  was  intended  for  the  army.  Thus,  the  rearing 
of  the  little  Vidame  d'Amiens  affords  us  an  illustration.  He  was 
awkward  and  obstinate,  but  he  might  have  been  cured  of  both 
defects,  liad  his  mother  been  permitted  to  have  some  voice  in  his 
education.  She  was  the  last  to  be  consulted,  or  rather,  was  never 
consulted  at  all.  The  more  the  little  man  was  arrogant,  the  more 
delighted  were  his  relatives  with  such  manifestation  of  his  spirit ; 
and  one  day,  when  he  dealt  to  his  aunt,  the  Marquise  de  Belliere 
Plossis,  a  box  of  the  ear  which  sent  the  old  lady  staggering,  her 
only  remark  was,  "  My  dear,  you  should  never  strike  me  with  the 
leiV  hand."  The  courteous  Vidame  mortally  hated  his  tutor,  and 
expressed  such  a  desire  to  kill  him,  that  the  pedagogue  was  asked 
to  allow  the  little  savage  to  believe  that  he  had  accomplished  the 
desired  act  of  homicide.  Accordingly,  a  light  musket  was  placed 
in  the  boy's  hands,  from  which  the  ball  had  been  drawn,  unknown 
to  liim,  and  with  this,  coming  suddenly  upon  his  instructor,  who 
feigned  the  surprise  he  did  not  feel,  the  Vidame  discharged  the 
piece  full  at  the  breast  of  his  monitor  an<^  friend.  The  servile 
sage  pretended  to  be  mortally  wounded,  and  acted  death  upon  the 
polished  floor.     He  was  quietly  got  rid  of,  and  a  pension  of  four 
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hundred  francs,  jast  sixteen  pounds  a  year,  rewarded  his  stupid 
servility.  The  little  chevalier  was  as  proud  as  Fighting  Fitzgerald 
ci  having,  as  he  supposed,  "  killed  his  man." 

Let  us  return  to  earlier  times  for  illustrations  of  the  knight  at 
home,  and  also  abroad.  There  is  no  lack  of  such  illustration  in 
the  adventures  of  Fulke  Fitzwarreu.  Fulke  was  one  of  the 
outlawed  barons  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  In  his  youth,  he 
was  brought  up  with  the  four  sons  of  King  Henry ;  he  was  much 
beloved  by  them  all,  except  John.  '^  It  happened  that  John  and 
Fulke  were  sitting  all  alone  in  a  chamber  playing  at  chess ;  and 
John  took  the  chess-board,  and  struck  Fulke  with  a  great  blow. 
Fulke  felt  himself  hurt,  raised  his  foot  and  struck  John  in  the 
middle  of  the  stomach ;  and  his  head  flew  against  the  wall,  and  he 
became  all  weak,  and  fainted.  Fulke  was  in  consternation ;  but 
he  was  glad  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  chamber  but  they  two, 
and  he  rubbed  John's  ears,  who  recovered  from  his  fainting  fit, 
and  went  to  the  king  his  father,  and  made  a  great  complaint 
*  Hold  your  tongue,  wretch,*  said  the  king,  *  you  are  always  quar- 
relling. If  Fulke  did  anything  but  good  to  you,  it  must  have 
been  by  your  own  desert ;'  and  he  called  his  master,  and  made  him 
beat  him  finely  and  well  for  complaining.  John  was  much  enraged 
against  Fulke,  so  that  he'  could  never  afterward  love  him  heartily." 

The  above,  as  has  been  remarked,  evinces  how  little  respect 
there  was  in  those  early  times  for  royal  authority  and  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  even  in  these 
more  polite  times,  were  the  heir-apparent  to  strike  a  playfellow, 
his  royal  highness  would  probably  meet  in  return  with  as  ready- 
handed,  if  not  quite  so  rough  a  correction  as  was  infijcted  upon 
John.  The  latter  could  not  forgive  a  bold  companion  of  liis  boy- 
hood, as  James  I.  did,  in  subsequent  times,  with  regard  to  *'  Jamie 
Slates."  On  the  contrary,  when  John  became  king,  he  plotted 
with  as  unscrupulous  a  person  as  himself,  to  deprive  Fulke  of  his 
estate.  The  conversation  between  the  king  and  his  confederate, 
Moris  de  Powis,  was  overheard ;  and  what  came  of  it  is  thus  told 
in  the  history  of  Fulke  Fitzwarren,  as  edited  by  Thomas  Wright 
Esq..  for  the  Warton  Club : — 

**  There  was  close  by  a  knight  wlio  had  heard  all  the  conversa- 
tioo  between  the  king  and  Moris,  and  he  went  in  haste  to  Sir 
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Fulke,  and  told  him  that  the  king  was  about  to  oonfinn  bj  his 
charter,  to  Sir  Moris,  the  lands  to  which  he  had  right  Faike 
and  his  four  brothers  came  before  the  king,  and  prajed  that  thej 
might  have  the  common  law  and  the  lands  to  which  thej  had  daim 
and  right,  as  the  inheritance  of  Fulke ;  and  they  prayed  that  the 
king  would  receive  from  them  a  hundred  pounds,  on  condition  that 
he  should  grant  them  the  award  of  his  court  of  gain  and  loBS. 
The  king  told  them  that  what  he  had  granted  to  Sir  Moris,  he 
would  hold  to  it  whoever  might  be  offended  or  who  not.  At  length 
Sir  Moris  spoke  to  Sir  Fulke,  and  said, '  Sir  Knight,  you  are  a 
great  fool  to  challenge  my  lands ;  if  you  say  that  you  have  a  right 
to  White-Town,  you  lie ;  and  if  we  were  not  in  the  king's  pres^^ice 
I  would  have  proved  it  on  your  body.*  Sir  William,  Fulke's 
brotlier,  without  a  word  more,  sprang  forward  and  struck  Sir  Moris 
with  his  fist  in  the  middle  of  his  face,  that  it  became  all  bloody ; 
knights  interfered  that  no  more  hurt  was  done;  then  said  Sir 
Fulke  to  the  king :  '  Sir  King,  you  arc  my  liege-lord,  and  to  you 
was  I  bound  by  fealty,  as  long  as  I  was  in  your  service,  and  as 
long  as  I  held  the  lands  of  you ;  and  you  ought  to  maintain  me  in 
right,  and  you  fail  me  in  right  and  common  law ;  and  never  was 
he  good  king  who  denied  his  frank  tenants  law  in  his  court ;  wheze- 
fore  I  return  you  your  homages :'  and  with  this  word,  he  departed 
from  the  court  and  went  to  his  hostel." 

Fulke  was  most  unjustly  exiled,  but  afler  a  while  he  returned 
to  England,  wandered  about  in  various  disguises,  and  at  length, 
with  a  ripe  project,  settled  down  as  a  collier  or  charcoal-burner  in 
Windsor  Forest  I  will  once  more  draw  from  Mr.  Wright's  edi- 
tion of  this  knightly  biography  for  what  ensued. 

^  At  length  came  the  king  with  three  knights,  all  on  foot  to 
Fulke,  where  he  was  arranging  his  fire.  When  Fulke  saw  the 
king,  he  knew  him  well  enough,  and  he  cast  the  fork  from  hb 
hand  and  saluted  his  lord  and  went  on  his  knees  before  him  very 
humbly.  The  king  and  his  three  knights  had  great  laughter  and 
game  at  the  breeding  and  bearing  of  the  collier.  They  stood  there 
very  long.  *  Sir  Vilain,'  said  the  king,  *  have  you  seen  no  stag  or 
doe  pass  here  ?'  *  Yes,  my  lord,  awhile  ago.'  *  What  beast  did 
you  see  ?*  ^  Sir,  my  lord,  a  homed  one ;  and  it  had  long  horns.' 
*  Where  is  it  ?'    '  Sir,  my  lord,  I  know  very  well  how  to  lead  yoa 
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to  where  I  saw  it'  '  Onward  then,  Sir  Yilain,  and  we  will  follow 
joaJ  *•  Sir/  said  the  collier, '  shall  I  take  mj  fork  in  my  hand  ? 
for  if  it  were  taken  I  should  have  thereby  a  great  loss.'  *  Yea, 
Vilain,  if  you  will.'  Fulke  took  the  great  fork  of  iron  in  his  hand 
and  led  the  king  to  shoot;  for  he  had  a  very  handsome  bow. 
*  Sir,  my  lord,'  said  Fulke,  ^  will  you  please  to  wait,  and  I  will  go 
into  the  thicket  and  make  the  beast  come  this  way  by  here  ?' 
*'  Yea,'  said  the  king.  Fulke  did  hastily  sprmg  into  the  thick  of 
the  forest;  and  commanded  his  company  hastily  to  seize  upon 
King  John,  for  '  I  have  brought  him  there  only  with  three  knights ; 
and  all  his  company  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest.'  Fulke  and 
his  ccMmpany  leaped  out  of  the  thicket,  and  rushed  upon  the  king 
and  seized  him  at  once.  '  Sir  King,'  said  Fulke, '  now  I  have  you 
in  my  power,  such  judgment  I  will  execute  on  you  as  you  would 
on  me,  if  you  had  taken  me.'  The  king  trembled  with  fear  for 
he  had  great  dread  of  Fulke." 

There  is  here,  perhaps,  something  of  the  romantic  history,  but 
with  a  substantiality  of  truth.  In  the  end,  Fulke,  who  we  are 
told  was  really  one  of  the  barons  to  whom  we  owe  Magna  Charta, 
and  who  was  anathematized  by  the  pope,  and  driven  into  exile 
again  and  again,  got  the  better  of  all  his  enemies,  pope  and  king 
included.  There  are  two  traditions  touching  his  death.  One  is, 
that  he  survived  to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Lewes,  where  he 
was  one  of  a  body  of  Henry  the  Third's  friends  who  were  drowned 
in  the  adjacent  river.  The  other  tells  a  very  different  story,  and 
is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  We  are  inclined  to  think  with  Mr. 
Wright,  the  editor  of  the  biographical  history  in  question,  that  he 
who  was  drowned  near  Lewes,  was  the  son  of  Fulke.  We  add 
the  following  account,  less  because  of  its  detail  touching  the  death 
of  the  old  knight  than  as  having  reference  to  how  knights  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being,  in  the  period  referred  to : — 

*^  Fulke  and  Lady  Clarice  his  wife,  one  night,  were  sleeping 
together  in  their  chamber ;  and  the  lady  was  asleep,  and  Fulke 
was  awake,  and  thought  of  his  youth ;  and  repented  much  in  his 
heart  for  hb  trespasses.  At  length,  he  saw  in  the  chamber  so 
great  a  light,  that  it  was  wonderful ;  and  he  thought  what  could  it 
be  ?  And  he  heard  a  voice,  as  it  were,  of  thunder  in  the  iur,  and 
it  said : — '  Vassali  God  has  granted  thy  penance,  which  is  better 
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here  than  elsewhere.'  At  that  word  the  lady  awoke,  and  saw  the 
great  light,  and  covered  her  face  for  fear.  At  length  this  light 
vanished.  And  after  this  light  Fulke  could  never  see  more,  bat 
he  was  blind  all  his  days.  Then  Fulke  was  very  hospitable  and 
liberal,  and  he  caused  the  king's  road  to  be  turned  through  his  hall 
at  his  manor  of  Alleston,  in  order  no  stranger  might  pass  without 
having  meat  or  lodging,  or  other  honor  or  goods  of  his.  This 
Fulke  remained  seven  years  blind,  and  suffered  well  his  penance. 
Lady  Clarice  died  and  was  buried  at  the  New  Abbey ;  after  whose 
death  Fulke  lived  but  a  year,  and  died  at  the  White-town ;  and 
in  great  honor  was  he  interred  at  the  New  Abbey — on  whose 
soul  may  God  have  mercy.  Near  the  altar  is  the  body.  Giod 
have  mercy  on  us  all,  alive  and  dead.     Amen !" 

The  religious  sentiment  was  strong  in  all  Norman  knights,  but 
not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  the  wild  chivalry  of  North  America, 
when  first  its  painted  heroes  heard  of  the  passion  and  death  of 
Christ.  Charlevoix  tells  us  of  an  Iroquois,  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
crucifixion,  exclaimed  with  the  feeling  of  a  Christian  crusader, 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  been  there !"  Precisely  such  an  exclamation  was 
once  made  by  a  Norman  knight,  as  he  listened  to  a  monk  narra- 
ting the  great  sacrifice  on  Mount  Calvary.  The  more  savage 
warrior,  however,  has  always  had  the  more  poetical  feeling.  Wit- 
ness the  dying  request  of  a  young  Indian  chief,  also  noticed  by 
Charlevoix.  The  dying  victor  asked  to  be  buried  in  a  blue  robe, 
because  that  was  the  color  of  the  sky :  the  fiishion,  with  many 
Norman  knights,  of  being  interred  in  a  robe  and  cowl  of  a  monk, 
had  far  less  of  elevated  feeling  for  its  motive. 

Having  shown  something  of  what  the  knight  did  at  home,  let  ui 
contemplate  also  what  he  taught  there,  by  precept,  if  not  by  ex- 
ample. There  was  a  knight  who  was  known  by  the  title  of  '*  the 
White  Knight,"  whose  name  was  Dc  la  Tour  Landay,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  have  fought  at  Poictiers.  lie,  is,  however,  best  known,  or  at 
least  equally  well  known,  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  '*  Le 
Livre  du  Chevalier  de  la  Tour  Landay."  This  book  was  written, 
or  dictated  by  him,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  his  two  daughters, 
and  for  the  guidance  of  young  ladies  generaUy.  It  is  extremely  in- 
delicate in  parts,  and  in  such  wise  gives  no  very  &vorable  idea  of  the 
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youn^  ladies  who  oould  bear  Buch  instruction  as  is  here  iin[)arted. 
Tlie  Chevalier  performed  his  authorship  afler  a  very  free  and  easy 
fashion.  He  engaged  four  clerical  gentlemen,  strictly  designated 
as  ^two  priests  and  two  clerks/'  whose  task  it  was  to  procure  for 
him  all  the  necessary  illustrative  materials,  such  as  anecdotes, 
apophthegms,  and  such  like.  These  were  collected  from  all 
•oaroes,  sacred  and  profane — from  the  Bible  down  to  any  volume, 
legendary  or  historical,  that  would  suit  his  purpose.  These  he 
woriced  mosaically  together,  adding  such  wise  saw,  moral,  counsel, 
or  sentiment,  as  he  deemed  the  case  most  especially  required; — 
with  a  sprinkling  of  stories  of  his  own  collecting.  A  critic  in  the 
^  Athensram,"  commenting  upon  this  curious  volume,  says  with 
great  truth,  that  it  affords  good  materials  for  an  examination  into 
the  morals  and  manners  oi'  the  times.  "  Nothing,"  says  the  re- 
viewer, *^  is  urged  for  adoption  upon  the  sensible  grounds  of  right 
or  wrong,  or  as  being  in  accordance  with  any  admitted  moral 
standard,  but  because  it  has  been  sanctified  by  long  usage,  been 
confirmed  by  pretended  miracle,  or  been  approved  by  some  super- 
stition which  outrages  common  sense.*' 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks  it  is  shown  how  the  Chevalier 
recoomiends  a  strict  observation  of  the  meagre  days,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  dissevered  head  of  a  soldier  was  once  enabled  to 
call  for  a  priest,  confess,  and  listen  to  the  absolution,  because  the 
owner  of  the  head  had  never  tran.sgresscd  the  Wedncrsday  and 
Friday's  fasts  throughout  his  lifetime.  Avoidance?  of  the  seven 
capital  sins  is  enjoined  upon  much  the  same  grounds.  Gluttony, 
for  instance,  is  to  be  avoided,  for  the  good  reason,  that  a  prattling 
magpie  once  b^rayed  a  lady  who  liad  eaten  a  disli  of  eels,  which 
her  lord  liad  intended  for  some  guests  whom  he  wished  partif*ularly 
to  honor.  Charity  is  enjoined,  not  because  the  pnictice  thereof  is 
placed  by  the  great  teacher,  not  merely  above  Hope,  but  before 
Faith,  but  because  a  lady  who,  in  spite  of  priestly  warning,  gave 
the  broken  victuals  of  her  household  to  her  dogs  rather  than  t) 
the  poor,  being  on  her  death-bed,  was  loajwd  ujwn  by  a  couple  of 
black  dogs,  and  that  these  having  a])proached  her  li])s,  the  latter 
became  as  black  as  a  coal.  The  knight  the  more  insists  upon 
the  proper  exercise  of  charity,  seeing  tluit  he  has  unquestionable 
authority  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the  story.     That  is,  lie  knew 
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a  lady  that  had  known  the  defunct,  and  who  said  she  had  seen  the 
dogs.  Implicit  obedience  of  wives  to  husbands  is  insisted  on,  with 
a  forcibly  illustrative  argument.  A  burgher's  wife  had  answered 
her  lord  sharply,  in  place  of  silently  listening  to  reproof,  and 
meekly  obeying  his  conmiand.  Tlie  husband,  thereupon,  dealt  his 
wife  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist,  which  smashed  her  nose,  and 
felled  her  to  the  ground.  *'  It  is  reason  and  right,"  says  the  mailed 
Mrs.  Ellis  of  his  time,  "  that  the  husband  should  have  the  word  of 
command,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  the  good  wife  to  hear  him,  and 
hold  her  peace,  and  leave  all  high  talking  to  her  lord ;  and  so,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  shame  to  hear  a  woman  strive  with  hep 
husband,  whether  right  or  wrong^  and  especially  before  other  peo* 
pie."  Publius  Syrus  says,  that  a  good  wife  commands  by  obey- 
ing, but  the  Chevalier  evidently  had  no  idea  of  illustrating  the 
Latin  maxim,  or  recommending  the  end  which  it  contemplates. 
The  knight  places  the  husband  as  absolute  lord ;  and  his  doing  so, 
in  conjunction  with  the  servility  which  he  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  reminds  me  of  the  saying  of  Toulotte,  which  is  as  tnie  as 
anything  enjoined  by  the  moralizing  knight,  namely,  that  "  JUMi^ 
sance  au^  volontes  dun  chef  absolii  assimile  Vhomme  a  la  hnUe/' 
This,  with  a  verbal  alteration,  may  be  applied  as  expressive  of 
the  effect  of  the  knight's  teaching  in  the  matter  of  feminine  obe- 
dience. The  latter  is  indeed  in  consonance  with  the  old  heathen 
ideas.  Euripides  asserts,  that  the  most  intolerable  wife  in  the 
world  is  a  wife  who  philosophizes,  or  supports  her  own  opinion* 
We  are  astonished  to  find  a  Christian  knight  thus  agreed  with  a 
heathen  poet — particularly  as  it  was  in  Christian  times  that  the 
maxim  was  first  published,  which  says,  ^^  Ce  que  ftmme  veuij  JDieu 
leveutr 

This  sentiment  reminds  me,  that  it  is  time  to  show  how  the 
knight  was  affected  by  the  tender  passion,  how  it  was  sometimes 
his  glory  and  sometimes  his  shame.  He  was  sometimes  the  vio* 
tim,  and  at  others  the  victimizer. 
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"  How  pleasing  are  the  steps  we  lovers  make, 
When  in  the  paths  of  oar  content  wo  pace 
To  meet  our  longings !" — The  Hog  hath  ImA  his  Pune. 

BcTLER,  in  his  Hudibras  (part  iii.  cant  1),  has  amusingly  illus- 
trated the  feeling  which  moved  knights-errant,  and  the  particular 
object  thej  had  in  view :  ^^  the  ancient  errant  knights,"  he  says : — 

"  Won  all  their  ladies'  hearts  in  fights, 
And  cats  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
To  pat  them  into  amorous  twitters ; 
Whose  stabbom  bowels  scorned  to  yield, 
Until  their  gallants  were  half  killed  : 
Bat  when  their  bones  were  drubbed  so  sore 
They  durst  not  win  one  combat  more. 
The  ladies'  hearts  began  to  melt, 
Subdaed  by  blows  their  lovers  felt. 
So  Spanish  heroes  with  their  lances 
At  once  wound  bulls  and  ladies'  fancies." 

However  willing  a  knight  may  have  been  to  do  homage  to  his 
kdy,  the  latter,  if  she  truly  regarded  the  knight,  never  allowed  his 
homage  to  her  to  be  paid  at  the  cost  of  injury  to  his  country's  honor 
or  his  own.  An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  Ber- 
trand  de  Gruesolin.  There  never  was  man  who  struck  harder 
blowB  when  he  was  a  bachelor ;  but  when  he  went  a  wooing,  and 
still  more  afler  he  had  wed  the  incomparable  Tiphania,  he  lost  all 
care  for  honor  in  the  field,  and  had  no  delight  but  in  the  society 
of  his  spouse.  The  lady,  however,  was  resolved  tliat  neither  his 
sword  nor  his  reputation  should  acquire  rust  through  any  fault  or 
beanty  of  hers.  She  rallied  him  soundly  on  his  home-keeping 
propenaities,  set  them  in  contrast  with  the  activity  of  his  bachelor- 
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days,  and  the  renown  acquired  by  it,  and  forthwith  talked  him  oat 
of  her  Iwwer  and  into  his  saddl«.». 

The  English  did  not  protit  by  the  lady's  eloquence,  for  our  fore- 
fathers never  had  a  more  gallant  or  more  difficult  adversary  to 
deal  with  than  Bcrtrand.  Living,  his  name  was  a  terror  to  them ; 
and  dying,  he  had  the  sympathy  of  those  who  iiad  been  his  foes. 
Charles  V.  miide  him  Constable  of  France,  and  appointed  him  a 
grave  at  the  foot  of  his  own  royal  tomb.  De  Guesclin  would  never 
have  boon  half  the  man  he  was  but  for  the  good  sense  of  his  wife 
Tiphania. 

There  are  many  instances  in  romance  which  would  seem  to  im^ 
ply,  that  so  strained  was  the  sentiment  which  bound  knights  to  re- 
spect ladies,  it  compelled  them  not  to  depart  therefrom  even  in 
extreme  cxises,  involving  lightness  of  conduct  and  infidelity.  The 
great  northern  chiefs,  who  were  a  sort  of  very  rough  knights  in 
their  way,  were,  however,  completely  under  the  distaff.  Their 
wives  could  divorce  themselves  at  will.  Thus,  in  Erysbiggia  Saga 
we  read  of  Borck,  an  Icelandic  chief,  who,  bringing  home  a  guest 
whom  hiii  wife  not  only  refused  to  welcome,  but  attempted  to  stab, 
administered  such  correction  to  his  spouse  in  return,  that  the  lady 
called  in  witnesses  and  divorced  herself  on  the  spot  Thereupon 
the  household  goods  were  divided  among  them,  and  the  affair  was 
rapidly  and  cheaply  managed  without  the  intervention  of  an  Ecde* 
siasticiU  Court.  More  modern  chivalry  would  not  have  tolerated 
the  idea  of  correcting  even  a  faithless,  much  less  a  merely  angry 
spouse.  Indeed,  the  amatory  principle  was  quite  as  strong  as  the 
religious  one ;  and  in  illustration  thereof,  it  has  been  remained 
that  the  knight  must  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  devout  who 
had  Grod  on  his  right  hand  (the  place  of  honor),  and  his  lady  on 
his  left. 

To  ride  at  the  ring  was  then  the  pleasantest  pastime  for  knights ; 
and  ladies  looked  on  and  applauded  the  success,  or  laughed  at  the 
failures.  The  riding,  without  attempting  to  carry  off  the  ring,  is 
still  common  enough  at  our  fairs,  ibr  children ;  but  in  France  and 
Germany,  it  is  seriously  practised  in  both  its  simple  and  double 
forms,  by  persons  of  all  ages,  who  glide  round  to  the  grinding  of 
an  organ,  and  look  as  grave  as  if  they  were  on  desperate  business. 

It  is  an  undoubted  matter  of  fact^  that  although  a  knight  was 
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bound  to  be  tender  in  his  gallantry,  there  were  some  to  be  found 
whose  wooing  was  of  the  veiy  roughest ;  and  tlierc  were  others 
who,  if  not  rough,  were  rascally. 

The  old  Rue  des  Lombards,  in  Paris,  was  at  one  time  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  *^  professed  pourpoint-makers,"  as  a  modem 
tailor  might  say.  They  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade,  especially 
in  times  when  men,  like  Bassompierre,  thought  nothing  of  paying, 
or  promising  to  pay,  fourteen  tliousand  crgwns  for  a  pourpoint. 
When  I  say  the  street  was  thus  occupied  exclusively,  I  must  no-, 
tioe  an  exception.  There  were  a  few  other  residents  in  it,  the 
Jew  money-lenders  or  usurers ;  and  when  I  hear  the  old  French 
proverb  cited  "  patient  as  a  Lombard,''  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
originally  applied  to  the  tailors  or  the  money-lenders,  both  of  whom 
were  extensively  cheated  by  their  knightly  customers.  Uere  is  an 
iUoftration  of  it,  showing  that  all  Jessicas  liave  not  been  as  lucky 
AS  Shylock's  daughter,  and  that  some  Jews  have  been  more  cruelly 
treated  than  Shy  lock's  daughters  father — whom  I  have  always 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ill-used  of  men. 

In  the  Rue  des  Lombards  tlierc  dwelt  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  put 
his  money  out  at  interest,  and  kept  his  daughter  under  lock  and 
key  at  home.  But  the  paternal  Jew  did  not  close  his  shutters, 
and  the  Lombard  street  Jessica,  sitting  all  day  at  the  window,  at- 
tracted the  homage  of  many  passers-by.  These  were  chiefly 
knights  who  came  that  way  to  be  measured  for  pourpoints ;  and 
no  knight  was  more  attracted  by  the  black  eyes  of  the  young  lady 
in  question,  than  the  Chevalier  Giles  de  Pontoise.  That  name 
indeed  is  one  of  a  celebrated  hero  of  a  burlesque  tragedy,  but  the 
original  knight  was  "  my  Beverley." 

Giles  wore  the  showiest  pourpoint  in  the  world ;  for  which  he 
had  obtained  long  credit.  It  struck  him  that  he  would  call  upon 
the  Jew  to  borrow  a  few  hundred  pistoles,  and  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  also  borrow  the  daughter.  He  felt  sure  of  succeeding  in 
both  exploits ;  for,  as  he  remarked,  if  he  could  not  pay  the  money 
he  was  about  to  bonbw,  he  could  borrow  it  of  his  more  prudent 
relatives,  and  so  acquit  himself  of  his  debt.  With  regard  to  the 
lady,  he  had  serenaded  her,  night  af^er  night,  till  she  looked  as 
ready  to  leap  down  to  him  as  the  Juli<'ts  who  played  to  Barry's 
Romeo; — and  he  had  sung  *'  Eoco  riiUiiU'  il  tioW  or  what  was 
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then  equivalent  to  it,  accompanied  by  liis  guitar,  anil  looking  aa 
ridiculous  the  while,  without  being  half  so  silvery-toned  as  Rubini 
in  Alniaviva,  warbling  his  delicious  nonsense  to  Rosina.  Oar  Jew, 
like  old  Bartolo,  was  destined  to  pay  the  musician. 

Giles  succeeded  in  extracting  the  money  required  from  the 
usurer,  and  he  had  like  success  in  inducing  the  daughter  to  tnut 
to  his  promises.  He  took  the  latter  to  Pontoise,  deceived  her  by 
a  mock-marriage,  and  spent  all  that  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
father,  in  celebrating  his  ])retended  nuptials  with  the  daughter. 
There  never  was  a  more  recreant  knight  than  Giles  de  Pontoise. 

However,  bills  will  become  due,  if  noble  or  simple  put  their 
names  to  them,  and  the  Jew  claimed  at  once  both  his  debt  and  his 
daughter.  He  failed  in  obtaining  his  money,  but  the  lady  he  car- 
ried oiT  by  violence,  she  herself  exhibiting  considerable  reluctance 
to  leave  the  Chateau  de  Pontoise  for  the  paternal  dungeon  in  the 
Rue  des  Lombards. 

This  step  brought  Giles  to  a  course  of  reflection.  It  was  not 
of  that  quality  which  his  confessor  would  have  recommended,  but 
rather  of  a  satanic  aspect  "  In  the  usurer's  house,"  thought  Giles, 
**  live  the  tailor  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  pourpoint,  the  Jew 
who  holds  my  promise  to  pay,  and  the  pretty  daughter  of  whom  I 
have  been  so  unjustly  deprived.  I  will  set  fire  to  the  house.  If 
I  burn  tailor,  money-lender,  and  the  proofs  of  my  liabilities,  I  shall 
have  done  a  good  night's  work,  if  I  tlierewith  can  carry  off  little 
Jessica." 

Thereupon,  Giles  went  down  to  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  and 
with  such  aid  as  was  then  easily  purchasable,  he  soon  wn^ped 
the  Jew's  dwelling  in  flames.  Shylock  looked  to  his  papers  and 
money-bags.  The  knight  groped  through  the  smoke  and  carried 
off  the  daughter.  The  Jew  still  held  the  promissory  note  of  the 
Knight  of  Pontoise,  whose  incendiary  act,  however,  had  destroyed 
half  of  one  side  of  the  Rue  des  Lombards.  Therewith  had  per- 
ished reams  of  bonds  which  made  slaves  of  chevaliers  to  Jew 
money-lenders.  "-Sf'c  vos  non  volns,**  thought  Giles,  "  but  at  all 
events,  if  he  has  my  bill,  I  have  possession  of  Jessica." 

The  Jew  held  as  much  to  his  daughter  as  to  his  ducats.  He 
persecuted  the  pretended  husband  with  a  pertinacity  which  event- 
ually overcame  Giles  de  Pontoise.    A  compromise  was  effected. 
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The  kni^t  owed  the  usurer  three  thousand  golden  crowns,  and 
had  stolen  from  him  his  only  daughter.  Giles  agreed  to  surrender 
his  **  ^Bdjj"  on  condition  that  the  money-lender  should  sign  an  ac- 
quittance of  the  debt  This  done,  the  Jew  and  daughter  walked 
homeward,  neither  of  them  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
dealings  with  a  knight. 

The  bnmt^ut  Lombarder  turned  round  at  the  threshold  of  the 
knight's  door,  with  a  withering  sneer,  like  Edmund  Kean's  in 
Shjkick  when  he  was  told  to  make  haste  and  go  home,  and  begin 
to  be  a  Christian.  ^  It  is  little  but  sorrow  I  get  by  you,  at  all 
erents,"  said  the  Jew  to  the  Chevalier. 

"  Do  you  make  so  light  of  your  grandson  ?"  asked  Giles.  And 
with  this  Parthian  dart  he  shut  his  door  in  the  face  of  the  trio 
who  were  his  victims. 

This  knight  was  a  victimizer ;  but  below  we  have  an  illustration 
of  knights  victimized  through  too  daring  aiTection. 

The  great  Karloman  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
crowned  knights  who  really  had  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
in  him,  with  respect  to  ladies.  He  married,  successfully,  two 
wives,  but  to  neither  did  he  allow  the  title  of  Empress.  It  is, 
however,  not  with  his  two  wives,  but  his  two  daughters  and  their 
chevaliers  par  amourSj  with  whom  we  have  now  to  do. 

In  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  in  Paris,  may  be  seen  the  remains, 
rather  than  the  ruins,  of  the  old  building  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Julian,  and  which  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  old  pal- 
ace." It  served  as  a  palace  about  a  thousand  years  and  half  a 
century  ago,  when  one  night  there  drew  up  before  it  a  couple  of 
knights,  admirably  mounted,  and  rather  roughly  escorted  by  a 
mob,  who  held  up  their  lanterns  to  examine  the  riders,  and  han- 
dled their  pikes  as  if  they  were  more  ready  to  massacre  the  knights 
than  to  marshal  them. 

All  the  civility  they  received  on  this  February  night  was  of  a 
highly  equivocal  nature.  They  were  admitted,  indeed,  into  the 
first  and  largest  court  of  the  palace,  but  the  old  seneschal  locked 
and  barred  the  gate  behind  them.  An  officer  too  approached  to 
bid  them  welcome,  but  he  had  hardly  acquitted  himself  of  his  civil 
mission  when  he  peremptorily  demanded  of  them  the  surrender  of 
their  swords. 
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"  We  are  the  King's  own  messengers,"  said  one  of  the  knights, 
rather  puzzled  at  the  reception  vouchsafed  to  them; — ^ and  we 
have,  moreover,  a  despatch  to  deliver,  written  in  our  gradoos  mas- 
ter's own  hand,"  remarked  the  second  knight. 

"  Vive  Louis  le  Debonnaire !"  exclaimed  the  seneschal ;  "  bow 
fares  it  with  our  sovereign  ?" 

"  As  well  as  can  be,"  was  the  reply,  "  with  a  monarch  who  has 
been  engiiged  six  whole  weeks  at  Aix,  in  burying  his  father  and 
predecessor,  Cliarlemngne.  Here  is  his  missive."  This  missire 
was  from  T^ouis  the  Frolicsome,  or  Louis  the  Grood-Natured,  or 
Louis  of  Fair  Aspect.  He  was  morose,  wittily  disposed,  and  ill- 
featured; — but  then  the  poet-laureate  had  given  him  his  fine 
name ;  and  the  king  wore  it  as  if  it  had  been  fairly  won.  He  had 
clipped,  shaved,  and  fro(*ked,  all  his  natural  brothers,  and  then 
shut  them  up  in  monat^teries.  He  had  no  more  respect  for  treat- 
ies tlian  he  had  for  Mohammed,  and  by  personal  example  he 
taught  perjur}'  and  rebellion  to  those  whom  he  cruelly  punished 
when  they  imitated  their  exalted  instnictor.  The  seneschal  pe- 
rused the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  royal  correspondent, 
and  immediately  requested  the  two  knights  to  enter  the  palace 
itself. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  lofty-ari'hed  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  ordinarily  served  as  an  ante-room  for  the  guards  on 
duty ;  it  was  for  the  moment,  however,  empty.  They  who  have 
visited  the  old  Palais  do  Thenncjs,  as  it  is  called,  have,  doubtlessly, 
remarked  and  admired  this  solid  relic  of  the  past. 

After  entering,  the  seneschal  onc(i  more  lifted  the  despatch  to 
the  flambeau,  road  it  through,  looked  at  the  seal,  then  at  the 
knights,  coughed  uneasily,  and  began  to  wear  an  air  of  dislike  for 
some  duty  imposed  upon  him.  He  repeated,  as  if  he  were  learn- 
ing by  rote,  the  names  Kaoul  de  Lys  and  Robert  de  Quercy. 
"  Those  are  our  niunes,*'  observed  the  first ;  "  we  have  ridden  hith- 
er by  the  king's  orders  to  announce  his  coming ;  and  having  done 
so,  let  us  have  lire  and  food,  lest  we  be  famished  and  frozen  before 
he  arrives." 

**  Hem  I"  muttered  the  seneschal,  "  I  am  extremely  sorry ;  bat, 
according  to  this  letter,  you  are  my  prisoners,  and  till  to-morrow 
you  must  remain  in  this  apartment ;"  and,  seeing  them  about  to 
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remonstrate,  he  added,  ^  Tou  will  be  quite  at  liberty  here,  except, 
of  ooorse,  that  you  cant't  get  out ;  you  will  have  separate  quarters 
to-morrow." 

It  was  in  Tain  that  they  inquired  the  reason  for  their  detention, 
the  mUure  of  Uie  charge  alleged  against  them,  or  what  they  had 
further  to  expect.  The  seneschal  dryly  referred  them  to  the  mon- 
ardi.  He  himself  knew  nothing  more  than  his  orders,  and  by 
them  he  was  instructed  to  keep  the  two  friends  in  close  confine- 
ment till  the  sovereign's  arrival.  ^  On  second  thoughts,"  said  the 
seneschal,  **  I  must  separate  you  at  once.  There  is  the  bell  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Jacques  ringing  midnight,  and  to-morrow  will  be  upon 
us,  before  its  iron  tongue  has  done  wagging.  I  really  must  trouble 
one  of  you  gentlemen  to  follow  me."  The  voice  "wsa  not  so  civil 
Ai  the  words,  and  after  much  parleying  and  reluctance,  the  two 
friends  parted.  Robert  bade  Raoul  be  of  good  cheer ;  and  Raoul, 
who  was  lell  behind,  whispered  that  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if 
harm  was  to  come  to  them  under  such  a  roof. 

The  roof,  however,  of  this  royal  palace,  looked  very  much  like 
the  covering  of  a  place  in  which  very  much  harm  might  be  very 
quietly  effected.  But  there  were  dwelling  there  two  beings  who 
might  have  been  taken  for  spirits  of  good,  so  winning,  so  natural, 
and  so  loveable  were  the  two  spirits  in  question.  They  were  no 
other  than  the  two  daughters  of  Charlemagne,  Gisla  and  Rotrude. 
The  romancers,  who  talk  such  an  infinite  deal  of  nonsense,  say  of 
them  that  their  sweet-scented  beauty  was  protected  by  the  prickles 
of  principle.  Tlie  most  rapid  of  analysers  may  see  at  once  that 
this  was  no  great  compliment  to  the  ladies.  It  was  meant,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  most  refined  fiattery ;  and  tlie  will  was  accepted  tor 
the  deed. 

Now,  the  two  knights  loved  the  two  ladies,  and  if  they  had  not, 
neither  Father  Daniel  nor  Saintc  Foix  could  have  alluded  to  th</ir 
amorous  history;  nor  Father  Pasqiiale,  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Arminians  in  Venice,  have  touched  it  up  with  some  of  the  hues 
of  romance,  nor  Roger  de  Beau  voir  have  woven  the  two  together, 
nor  unworthy  legomet  have  applied  it  to  the  illustration  of  daring 
lorers. 

These  two  girls  were  marvellously  high-spirited.     They  had 
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been  wooed  bj  emperors ;  but  feeling  no  inclination  to  answer 
favorably  to  the  wooing,  Charlemagne  generously  refused  to  pot 
force  upon  their  affections,  and  bade  thorn  love  only  where  their 
hearts  directed  them.  This  ^'  license"  gave  courage  to  numberiess 
nobles  of  various  degrees,  but  Rotrude  and  Gisla  said  nay  to  all 
their  regular  advances.  The  Princesses  were,  in  fact,  somethiog 
like  Miss  Languish,  thought  love  worth  nothing  without  a  little 
excitement,  and  would  have  considered  elopement  as  the  proper 
preceder  of  the  nuptial  ceremony.  Their  mother,  Hildegaida, 
was  an  unexceptional  woman,  but,  hke  good  Queen  Charlotte,  who 
let  her  daughters  read  Polly  Honeycombe  as  well  as  Hannah 
More,  she  was  a  little  confused  in  the  way  she  taught  moralB,  and 
the  young  Princesses  fell  in  love,  at  the  first  opportunity,  with 
gallant  gentlemen  of — as  compared  with  princesses — rather  low 
degree.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a  parallel  between  the  house  of 
Karloman  and  some  other  houses  of  more  modem  times. 

Louis  le  Debonnaire  had,  as  disagreeable  brothers  will  have, 
an  impertinent  curiosity  respecting  his  sisters'  affairs.  He  was, 
here,  the  head  of  his  family,  and  deemed  himself  as  divinely  em- 
powered to  dispose  of  the  hearts  of  these  ladies,  as  of  the  families 
and  fortunes  of  his  people.  He  liad  leiimed  the  love-passages 
that  had  been  going  on,  and  he  had  hinted  that  when  he  reached 
the  old  palace  in  Paris,  he  would  make  it  as  calmly  cold  as  a 
cloister,  and  that  there  were  disturbed  hearts  there,  which  should 
be  speedily  restored  to  a  lasting  tra^iquillity.  The  young  ladies 
did  not  trouble  themselves  to  read  the  riddle  of  a  brother  who  was 
for  ever  affecting  much  mystery.  But  they  prepared  to  welcome 
his  arrival,  and  seemed  more  than  ordinarily  delighted  when  they 
knew  that  intelligence  of  his  approaching  coming  had  been  brought 
by  the  two  knights  then  in  the  castle. 

Meanwhile,  Raoul  de  Lys  sat  shivering  on  a  stone  bench  in  the 
great  guard-room.  He  subsequently  addressed  himself  to  a  scanty 
portion  of  skinny  wild  boar,  very  ill-cooked ;  drank,  with  intense 
disgust,  part  of  a  fiask  of  hydromel  of  the  very  worst  quality ;  and 
then  having  gazed  on  the  miniature  of  Rotrude,  which  he  took 
from  beneath  the  buff  jerkin  under  his  corslet,  he  apostrophized  it 
till  he  grew  sleepy,  upon  which  he  blew  out  his  lamp,  and  threw 
himself  on  an  execrably  hard  couch.     He  was  surprised  to  find 
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that  lie  wski  not  in  tlic  dark.  There  was  verj  good  reason  for 
the  oootrary. 

As  he  blew  out  hb  lamp,  a  panel  in  tlie  stone  wall  glided  noise- 
lesslj  open,  and  Robert  de  Quercy  appeared  upon  the  threshold— 
one  hand  holding  a  lamp,  the  other  leading  a  lady.  The  lady  was 
▼eiled  ;  and  she  and  the  knight  hurriedly  approached  Raoul,  who 
ai  hurriedly  rushed  forward  to  meet  them.  He  had  laid  his  armor 
by ;  and  they  who  recollect  Mr.  Young  in  Hotspur,  and  how  he 
looked  in  tight  buff  suit,  before  he  put  his  armor  on,  may  have 
aome  idea  of  the  rather  ridiculous  guise  in  which  Raoul  appeared 
to  the  lady.  But  she  was  used  to  such  sights,  and  had  not  time 
to  remark  it  even  had  she  not  been  so  accustomed. 

Kaoul  observing  that  Kobert  was  accompanied  only  by  Gisla, 
made  anxious  inquiry  for  Rotrude.  Gisla  in  a  few  words  told 
him  that  her  sister  would  speedily  be  with  them,  that  there  was 
certain  danger,  even  death,  threatening  the  two  cavaliers,  and 
probable  peril  menacing — as  Gisla  remarked,  with  a  blush — those 
who  loved  them.  The  King,  she  added,  had  spoken  angrily  of 
coming  to  purify  the  palace,  as  she  had  heard  from  Count  Volrade, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  Polonius,  as  regards  his  office,  with 
all  the  gossip,  but  none  of  the  good  sense,  of  the  old  chamberlain 
in  Denmark. 

*^  Death  to  us !"  exclaimed  Kobert.  ^^  Accursed  be  the  prince 
who  transgresses  the  Grospel  admonition,  not  to  forget  his  own  or 
his  father^s  friends."  "  We  were  the  favored  ser>*ants  of  Charle- 
magne," said  Raoul.  ^  We  were  of  his  closest  intimacy,"  exclaim- 
ed Robert.  "Never,"  interrupte<l  Raoul,  "did  he  ascend  his 
turret  to  watch  the  stars,  without  summoning  us,  his  nocturnal 
pages,  as  he  called  us,  to  his  8id(\"  ''  He  dare  not  commit  such  a 
crime ;  for  the  body  of  Charlemagne  is  scarcely  sealed  down  in 
its  tomb ;  and  Louis  has  not  a  moutirs  hold  of  the  sceptre." 

"  He  holds  it  firmly  enough,  however,  to  punish  villany,"  ex- 
claimed Louis  himself,  as  he  appeared  in  the  doorway  leading  to 
a  flight  of  stone  stairs  by  which  Gisla  had  indicated  the  speedy 
appearance  of  Rotrude. 

And  here  I  would  beseech  my  readers  to  believe  that  if  the 
word  "  tableau !"  ought  to  be  written  at  this  situation,  and  if  it  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  too  melo-dramatic  to  be  natural  /  am  not  in 
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fault.  I  refer  tliem  to  nil  the  histories  and  romances  in  whidi 
this  episode  in  knightly  story  is  told,  and  in  all  they  will  find  that 
Louis  makes  his  appearance  exaelly  as  I  have  described,  and  pre- 
cisely like  Si«[nor  Tamburini  in  the  great  scene  of  Lucrezia  BorgUL 

Louis  having  given  expression  to  his  starthng  bit  of  recitative, 
dragged  fonvard  liotrude,  whom  he  had  held  behind  him,  by  the 
wrist.  The  background  was  occupied  by  four  guards,  wearing 
hoods ;  and  I  can  not  think  of  (hem  without  being  reminded  of 
those  same  four  old  guards,  with  M.  Desmousseaux  at  their  head, 
who  always  rei>resented  the  Greek  or  Roman  armies  upon  the 
Btage  of  the  TheCitre  Fmn(^ais,  when  Talma  was  the  Nero  op  the 
Sylla.  the  Orestes  or  the  Capitolinus  of  the  night. 

With  some  allusion  to  liotrudc  as  a  sacred  dove,  and  to  himself 
as  a  bird-catvher,  Louis  lianded  liis  sister  to  a  stone  bench,  and 
then  grew  good-natured  in  his  remarks.  This  sudden  benevolence 
gave  a  chill  to  the  entire  company.  They  turned  as  pale  as  any 
Russian  nobleman  to  whom  Nicholas  was  extraordinarily  civil. 

"  We  know  the  winding  passages  of  the  palace  of  Thermes," 
said  Louis,  laughingly,  *'  as  well  as  our  sisters ;  and  I  have  not 
gone  through  them  to-night  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  sister 
whom  I  ('iicountered  theix%  or  tlui  other  sister  whom  I  see  here. 

1  am  a  kind-hearted  brother,  and  am  marvellously  well-disposed. 
I  need  only  appeal  to  these  four  gentlemen  of  my  guard,  who  will 
presently  take  off  their  hoods,  and  ser\'e  as  witnesses  this  night  in 
a  little  ceremony  having  rc^fcrcnce  to  my  dear  Rotrudc." 

*'  A  ceremony !  tliis  night !"  exclaimed  the  two  princesses. 

"  Ay,  by  the  nails  of  the  cross !  Two  ceremonies.  You  shall 
both  be  married  forthwith.  I  will  inaugurate  my  reign  by  a  double 
wedding,  here  in  the  old  palace  of  Thermea.  You,  Gisla,  shall 
espouse  Robert,  Count  de  Quercy,  and  you,  Rotrude,  shall  wed 
with  Raoul,  Baron  de  Lys.  You  might  have  aimed  higher, 
but  they  are  gallant  gentlemen,  friends  of  my  deceased  sire;  and, 
by  my  sooth,  the  nuptials  shall  not  lack  state  and  ceremony! 
Here  are  our  wedding-gifts  to  the  bridegrooms." 

He  pointed  to  two  showy  suits  of  armor,  the  pieces  of  which  were 
earned  by  the  four  guards.  The  knights  were  in  a  dream  of  delight. 
They  vowed  eternal  gratitude  to  the  most  noble  of  emperors  and 
unparalleled  of  brothers. 
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^  We  have  no  great  faith  in  human  gratitude,"  said  Louis,  ^  and 
diall  not  expect  from  jou  more  than  is  due.  And  you,  my  sis- 
ten,"  added  he,  "  retire  for  awhile ;  put  on  what  you  will ;  but  do 
od  tarry  here  at  tlie  toilette  of  men-at-arms,  like  peasant-girls 
looking  at  the  equipping  of  two  pikemen." 

The  two  princesses  withdrew ;  and  there  would  have  been  a 
smile  upon  their  lips,  only  that  they  suspected  their  brother. 
Hoping  the  best,  however,  they  kissed  the  tips  of  their  rosy  fingers 
to  the  knights,  and  tripped  away,  like  two  pets  of  the  ballet.  They 
were  true  daughters  of  their  sire,  who  reckoned  love-passages  as 
even  superior  to  stricken  fields.  He  was  not  an  exemplary  father, 
nor  a  ^thful  husband.  His  entourage  was  not  of  the  most  re- 
spectable ;  and  in  some  of  his  journeys  he  was  attended  by  the 
young  wife  of  one  of  his  own  cavaliers,  clad  in  cavalier  costume. 
It  was  a  villanouBly  reprobate  action,  not  the  less  so  that  Hermen- 
garde  was  living.  The  mention  of  it  will  disgust  every  monarch 
in  Europe  who  reads  my  volume ;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  pro- 
duce no  such  strong  sensation  of  reproof  anywhere  as  in  the  bosom 
of  an  admirable  personage  "  over  the  water." 

The  two  princesses,  then,  had  not  so  much  trouble  from  the 
prickles  of  principle  as  the  romances  told  of  them.  But,  consid- 
ering the  example  set  them  by  their  imperial  father,  they  were 
lemlly  very  tolerable  princesses,  under  ^he  circumstances. 
^  Don  your  suits,  gentlemen  I"  exclaimed  the  king. 
The  four  guards  advanced  with  the  separate  pieces  of  armor, 
at  which  the  two  knights  gazed  curiously  for  a  moment  or  two, 
m  two  foxes  might  at  a  trap  in  which  lay  a  much-desired  felicity. 
They  were  greatly  delighted,  yet  half  afraid.  The  monarch  grew 
impatient,  and  the  knights  addressed  themselves  at  once  to  their 
adornment.  They  put  aside  their  o^vn  armor,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  four  mute  gentlemen-at-arms  they  fitted  on  the  brassards 
or  ann-pieces,  which  became  them  &»  though  the  first  Milainer 
who  ever  dressed  knight  had  taken  their  measure.  With  some 
little  trouble  they  were  accoutred,  less  as  became  bridegrooms  tlian 
barons  going  to  battle ;  and  this  done^  they  took  their  seats,  at  a 
sign  from  the  king,  who  bade  tlie  four  gentlemen  come  to  an  end 
with  wliat  remained  of  the  toilette. 

The  knights  submittc^d,  not  witliout  some  misgiving,  to  tlie  ser- 
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vices  of  the  four  mysterious  valets/  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
preparations  were  complete,  even  to  the  helmet  with  the  closed 
visor.  This  done,  the  knights  took  their  places,  or  were  led  rather 
to  two  liigh-backed  oaken  chairs.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated 
there,  the  four  too-ofiicious  attendants  applied  their  hands  to  the 
closed  head-pieces ;  and  in  a  very  brief  space  the  heads  of  the 
cavaliers  sunk  gently  upon  their  breasts,  as  if  they  were  in  de^ 
slumber  or  as  deep  meditation. 

Two  o'clock  rang  out  from  the  belfry  of  St.  Jacques,  as  the  two 
brides  entered.  The  king  {)ointed  with  a  smile  to  the  bridegrooms, 
and  led  the  apartment  with  his  attendants.  The  ladies  thought 
that  the  lovers  exhibited  little  ardor  or  anxiety  to  meet  them ;  for 
they  remained  motionless  on  their  oaken  cliairs.  The  daughten 
of  Charlemagne  advanced,  half-timidly,  half-playfully ;  and,  at 
length,  finding  the  knights  not  disposed  to  address  them,  gently 
called  to  each  by  his  name.  Raoul  and  liobert  continued  motion- 
less and  mute.  They  were  in  fact  dead.  They  had  been  stranded 
or  suffocated  in  a  peculiar  sort  of  armor,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Charlemagne  from  l^avenna,  in  return  for  a  jewelled  vase  pre- 
sented by  that  emperor  to  the  ancient  city.  ''  In  1560,"  says  Mon- 
sieur Roger  de  Beauvoir,  himself  quoting  an  Italian  manuscriply 
there  were  several  researches  made  in  this  part  of  the  palace  of 
Thermes,  one  result  of  wliich  was  the  discovery  of  a  *'  casque  i 
soufiiet,'  all  the  openings  in  which  could  be  closed  in  an  instant 
by  a  simple  pressure  of  the  finger  on  a  spring.  At  the  same 
instant  the  lower  part  of  the  neck-piece  tightened  round  the 
throat,  and  the  paiietit  was  disposed  of.  In  this  helmet,"  adds  the 
author,  '^  was  found  the  head  of  a  man,  well  preserved,  with  beard 
and  teeth  admirable  for  their  beauty."  I  think,  however,  that  in 
this  matter  M.  de  Beauvoir  proves  a  little  too  much. 

Father  Daniel,  in  his  history  notices  the  vengeance  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  against  two  young  nobles  who  were,  reputedly,  the 
lovers  of  Gisla  and  Rotrude.  The  details  of  the  act  of  vengeance 
have  been  derived  from  an  Italian  source ;  and  it  is  said  that  an 
Italian  monk,  named  Pagnola,  had  some  prominent  part  in  thii 
dreary  drama,  impelled  tliercto  by  a  blow  dealt  to  hun  at  the  hands 
of  Raoul,  by  way  of  punishment  for  some  contemptuous  phrases 
which  the  monk  had  presumed  to  apply  to  the  great  Charlemagne* 
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Loffe  and  sword-blades  seem  to  have  been  as  closelj  connected 
an  "*  Trousseaux  et  I^ivettci*,'*  which  arc  always  named  together 
in  the  shop-fronts  ot*  a  Parisian  ^  Linf^cre.*'  There  was  once  on 
ample  field  tor  the  accommodation  of  both  the  sentiments  of  love 
aad  braverj  in  the  ok!  Chaussee  d*Antin,  when  it  was  merely  a 
rAausaee  or  hifrhway,  and  not  the  magnificent  street  it  now  is.  It 
wMi,  down  even  to  comparatively  modem  times,  the  resort  of  lovers 
of  everr  degree,  from  dukes  and  duchesses  to  common  dragoons 
and  dairymaids.  They  were  not  always,  however,  under  this 
strin  classification. 

But  whatever  chissification  or  want  of  it  there  may  have  been, 
dim  was  a  part  of  the  ruad  wliich  was  constantly  the  scene  of 
bloody  encounters,  lliis  was  at  the  narrow  bridge  of  Arcans. 
Here  if  two  rmvalit^rs  met*  each  with  a  lady  at  his  side,  it  was  a 
■■aier  of  honor  not  to  give  way.  On  the  contrar}',  the  lattctr  was 
lo  be  fiirrvd  at  the  |K>int  of  the  Hword.  While  the  champions  were 
contending*  the  hufies  would  s<«rcely  affect  to  faint ;  they  would 
•land  aside,  n*main  um^onremed  on  their  jennets  or  mules,  till  the 
two  simpletons  hail  pinked  one  another:  or  lounge  in  their  cum- 
brous eoarhes  till  the  hivers  limfKil  linck  to  th«*m. 

It  was  on  this  bridge,  of  which  no  vestigi;  now  remains,  not 
even  in  a  museum,  tliat  the  Count  de  Fieiu|i]«'  one  evening  cKort- 
wg  Madame  de  hionne,  encountenMi  31.  ri«>  Tallanl,  who  was  cha- 
peroning Louison  d*An|uien.  Ka(*li  couple  was  in  a  carriagi*, 
and  ni*ithi*r  would  make  way  for  the  olh^r  to  |>ass.  ThereufMn 
tbe  two  cavaliers  leu|>ed  fn>m  their  ctNirhrs,  dn'W  their  swords, 
planted  their  fe«'t  finnly  on  the  gnnnid.  and  U'pin  slashing  at  each 
other  like  two  madmen,  to  the  great  delight  of  a  Urge  crowd  who 
ngoyed  nothing  no  much  as  the  sight  of  two  noble  gentlemen  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats. 

The  ladies,  meanwhile,  flourished  their  liandkerchiefs  from  their 
respective  carriagi'- windowi^,  for  the  encourugvrment  of  their  chani- 
pioos.  Now  and  then  eai*h  hiughed  aloud  when  her  particular 
friend  had  math*  a  imm-  thtiii  onliiiary  ^u<H1••^•>^ul  ihru't :  and  «*a4*h 
waa  gfui-mus  fiMMigh  to  applaud  any  t">)Mvi:il  (li'Xterity.  evi*n  wlH*n 
*  lier  uwn  lover  thfn*by  bjiiudily  ^uflt•  ri*d.  Thi*  two  ItMili^li  trlluws 
only  fioked  at  each  other  with  the  nM»rv  intensity.  And  when 
tlify  bad  wificiently  slit  their  |iouq>oinu  and  slashed  ibfilc  ik«s^es 
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the  Indies,  vFearj  of  waiting  anj  longer  for  a  more  ezdtiDg  de- 
nouemont,  rushed  between  the  combatants,  like  the  Sabine  ladies 
between  the  contending  hosts;  each  gentleman  gallantly  kissed 
tlie  \i\dy  who  did  not  belong  to  him ;  and  the  whole  four  gajij 
Buppod  together,  as  though  they  had  been  the  best  friends  in  the 
world. 

This  incident  fairly  brings  us  to  the  questions  of  duelling  and 
death,  as  illustrated  by  chivalry. 
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DUELLING,  DEATH  AND  BURUL. 

**  Le  dnci,  ma  mie,  ne  rant  pas  uii  duo,  do  Lully." 

Cbispin  Movbaht. 

At  an  efect  of  chivaliT,  dnelling  deseneii  some  passing  notice. 
It«  modern  practice  was  but  an  imitation  of  chivalric  encounters, 
vherna  the  iMue  of  battle  was  lefl  to  the  judjnnent  of  God. 

BttMompierre  dates  the  orifpn  of  duelling  (in  France)  from  the 
pericid  of  Henri  IL  Previoun  to  that  king*A  reign,  the  quarrels 
of  fcnUemen  were  determined  by  the  decn*e  of  the  constable  and 
■Mr«hal#  of  France.  The:*e  only  allowed  knightly  encounters  in 
the  li^i*,  when  tliey  could  not  of  themselves  decide  upon  the  rela- 
tiTe  jo*ticp  and  meriti*  of  the  dispute. 

-  I  enii^m  him  no  gentleman/'  Niid  Henri  one  day,  **  who  has 
ikr  lie  gi¥«*n  him.  and  who  doCM  not  chaMiste  the  giver.**  It  was 
a  rvnark  lightly  dropfied.  but  it  <lid  not  fall  unheedefl.  The  king 
■i  hti  enruaraged  thoite  who  resort«'d,  of  t^peir  own  will,  to  a 
bioody  ariittrament  of  thrir  diitM^nsions ;  and  du«'Hing  lM>cnnie  so 
*  fiMkiaciabh*,'*  that  even  the  pemdty  of  dciith  li'V<*ll«*d  against  tho!«e 
who  prarii^ed  il,  wan  hardly  «*irectual  enough  to  check  duellists. 
Ai  tb«"  clote  of  the  riMgn  of  Henri  IV.  and  the  commencement  of 
ihatol'  Loais  XIII.  the  practicrc  was  in  It^a-^t  activity :  but  aAcr  the 
period,  a»  the  law  was  not  rigoroui*ly  applied,  the  foolish 
wa*  again  revived ;  and  sanguinary  simpletons  washed  opt 
iblly  in  blood. 

Um  duelling  has  a  more  remote  origin  tlian  that  ascribed  to  it 
bj  Bwrnonpirrrf.  Sabine,  in  his  ^  Dictionar}'  of  Duelling.**  a  re- 
ep«llT-pHblishf*«l  Aroeri<*nfi  work,  dativt  it 4  rise  from  the  rhalh^ngi) 
«f  tlie  rhili»lin«*  accfirtcrd  by  David  !  llowcvlfr  thi-*  may  In>,  it  is 
a  tmnge  anomaly  that  an  ailv<N*ate  for  the  Havage  and  sinful  habit 
«f  ihwiiiny  has  appeared  in  that  France  which  chums  to  be  tlia 
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leader  of  civilization.  Jules  Janiii  has,  among  his  nnmberkfls 
feuilletons  published  three  reasons  authorizing  men  to  appeal  to 
single  combat.  The  above  M.  Janin  divides  the  world  into  three 
parts — a  world  of  cravens;  a  world  in  which  opinion  is  every- 
thing; and  a  world  of  hypocrites  and  calumniators.  He  considen 
the  man  who  has  not  the  heart  to  risk  his  life  in  a  duel,  as  one 
lost  in  the  world  of  cravens,  because  the  legion  of  cowards  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  will  assume  courage  at  his  expense. 

Further,  according  to  our  gay  neighbor's  reasoning,  the  man  is 
lost  in  this  world,  in  which  opinion  is  everythmg,  who  will  not 
peek  to  obtain  a  good  opinion  at  the  sword's  point. 

Again,  says  M.  Janin,  the  man  is  lost  in  tliis  world  of  hypo- 
crites and  calumniators  who  will  not  demand  reparation,  sword  in 
hand,  for  the  calumnies  and  malicious  reports  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed.  It  would  be  insulting  to  the  common  sense  of  my  read- 
ers to  affect  to  point  out  to  them  the  rottenness  of  reasons  like 
these.  They  could  only  convince  such  men  as  Buckingham  and 
Alfieri,  and  others  in  circumstances  like  theirs ;  Buckingham  after 
killing  Lord  Shrewsbury  at  Barnes,  and  pressing  the  head  of 
Lady  Shrewsbury  on  his  bloody  shirt ;  and  Alfieri,  who,  after  a 
vile  seduction,  and  very  nearly  a  terrible  murder  in  defence  of  it, 
went  home  and  slept  more  peacefully  than  he  had  ever  slept 
before :  '^  dopo  tanto  e  si  stranie  peripizie  d'un  sol  giomo,  non  bo 
dormito  mai  d'lm  sonno  piu  tenace  e  piu  dolce."  Alfieri  would 
have  agreed  with  M.  Janin,  tliat  in  duelling  lay  the  safeguard  of 
all  that  remains  to  us  of  civilization.  But  how  comes  it  then  that 
civilization  is  thus  a  ^vreck,  since  duelling  has  been  so  long  exer- 
cising a  protective  influence  over  it  ? 

However  lew,  though  dazzling,  were  the  virtues  possessed  by 
the  chivalrous  heroes  of  ancient  history,  it  must  be  conceded  to 
them,  that  they  possessed  that  of  valor,  or  a  disregard  of  life,  in 
an  eminent  degree.  The  instances  of  cowardice  are  so  rare  that 
they  prove  the  general  rule  of  courage ;  yet  these  men,  with  no 
guides  but  a  spurious  divinity  and  a  false  philosophy,  never  dream- 
ed of  having  recourse  to  the  duel,  as  a  means  of  avenging  a  pri- 
vate wrong.  Marius,  indeed,  was  once  challenged,  but  it  was  by 
a  semi-barbarous  Teutonic  chief,  whom  Uie  haughty  Roman  rec- 
ommended, if  he  were  weary  of  his  life  to  go  and  hang  himself. 
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Themistodes,  too,  whose  wisdom  and  courage  the  most  successful 
of  our  modern  gladiators  may  admire  and  envy,  when  Eurybiades 
threatened  to  give  him  a  blow,  exclaimed,  ^  Strike,  but  hear  me !" 
Themistocles,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  man  of  undaunted 
oourage,  while  his  jealous  provoker  was  notorious  for  little  else  but 
his  extreme  cowardice. 

But,  in  truth,  there  have  been  brave  men  in  all  countries,  who 
have  discouraged  this  barbarous  practice.  A  Turkish  pacha  re- 
minded a  man  who  had  challenged  a  fellow  Spahi,  that  they  had 
no  right  to  slay  one  another  while  there  were  foes  to  subdue.  The 
Dauphin  of  Viennois  told  the  Count  of  Savoy,  who  had  challenged 
him,  that  he  would  send  the  count  one  of  his  fiercest  bulls,  and 
that  if  the  count  were  so  minded,  his  lordship  of  Savoy  might  test 
his  prowess  against  an  antagonist  difficult  to  overcome.  The  great 
Frederick  would  not  tolerate  the  practice  of  duelling  in  his  army; 
and  he  thoroughly  despised  the  arguments  used  for  its  justification. 
A  greater  man  than  Frederick,  Turenne,  would  never  allow  him- 
self to  be  what  was  called  "concerned  in  an  affair  of  honor." 
Once,  when  the  hero  of  Sintzheim  and  the  Rhine  had  lialf  drawn 
his  sword  to  punish  a  disgusting  insult,  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected by  a  rash  young  officer,  he  thrust  it  back  into  the  sheath, 
with  the  words :  "  Young  man,  could  I  wipe  your  blood  from  my 
eonscienoe  with  as  much  ease  as  I  can  this  filthy  proof  of  your 
folly  from  my  face,  I  would  take  your  life  upon  the  spot." 

Even  the  chivalrous  knights  who  thought  duelling  a  worthy 
occupation  for  men  of  valor,  reduced  opportunities  for  its  practice 
to  a  very  small  extent  Uniting  with  the  church,  they  instituted 
the  Savior's  Truce,  by  which  duels  were  prohibited  from  Wednes- 
day to  the  following  Monday,  because,  it  was  said,  those  days  had 
been  consecrated  by  our  Savior's  Passion.  This,  in  fact,  left  only 
Tuesday  as  a  dear  day  for  settling  quarrels  by  force  of  arms. 

There  probably  never  existed  a  mortal  who  was  opposed  by 
more  powerful  or  more  malignant  adversaries  than  St.  Augustin 
was.  His  great  enemies  the  Donatists  never,  it  is  true,  challenged 
him  to  any  more  dangerous  affray  than  a  war  of  literary  contro- 
versy. But  it  was  in  answer  to  one  of  their  missiles  hurled  against 
him,  in  the  form  of  an  assertion,  that  the  majority  of  authors  was 
on  their  side,  he  aptly  told  them  that  it  was  the  sign  of  a  cause 
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destitute  of  truth  when  only  the  erring  authority  of  many  men 
could  be  relied  on. 

The  Norman  knights  or  chiefs  introduced  the  single  combat 
among  us.  It  is  said  they  were  principally  men  who  had  disgraced 
themselves  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  who  sought  to  wipe  out 
the  disgrace  in  the  blood  of  single  individuals.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  too,  that  when  king  and  sovereign  princes  had  forbidden 
duelling,  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  the  popes  absolved  the  mon- 
archs  from  their  vows  when  the  observance  of  them  would  have 
put  in  ]>eril  the  lives  of  offending  nobles  who  had  turned  to  Rome 
in  their  perplexity,  and  who  had  gained  there  a  reputation  for 
piety,  as  Hector  did,  who  was  esteemed  so  highly  religious,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  had  covered  with  rich  gifls  the  altar  of 
the  father  of  Olympus. 

Supported  by  the  appearance  that  impunity  was  to  be  purchased 
at  Rome,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  fighting-cardinals 
themselves,  duelling  and  assassination  stalked  hand  in  hand  abroad. 
In  France  alone,  in  the  brief  space  of  eighteen  years,  four  thousand 
gentlemen  were  killed  in  renco7ifres,  upon  quarrels  of  the  most 
trivial  nature.  In  the  same  space  of  time,  not  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  pardons  for  duelling  were  granted.  In  one  province 
alone,  of  France,  in  Limousin,  one  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen 
were  slam  in  six  months — a  greater  number  than  had  honorably 
fallen  in  the  same  period,  which  was  one  of  war,  in  defence  of  the 
sovereign,  their  country,  and  their  homes.  The  term  rencontre 
was  used  in  France  to  elude  the  law.  If  gentlemen  "  met"  by 
accident  and  fought,  lawyers  plead(;d  th<it  this  was  not  a  duel^ 
which  required  preliminaries  between  the  two  parties.  How  fre- 
quent the  rencontres  were,  in  spite  of  the  penalty  of  death,  is  thus 
illustrated  by  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  Marion  Delorme: — 

"Tonjours  nombre  de  duels,  Ic  troU  c'^tait  d'Angenncs 
Contre  d'Arquicn,  poar  avoir  port^  da  point  do  G5nes. 
Lavarde  avcc  Pons  s'est  rencontre  Ic  dix, 
Four  avoir  pris  a  Pons  la  femmc  de  Sourdis. 
Sourdis  aveo  Dailly  pour  unc  du  theatre 
Do  Mondorf.    Le  neuf,  Nogcnt  avec  Lach&tre, 
Pour  avoir  mal  errit  trois  vers  de  Collctct. 
Gorde  avec  Margaillan,  poor  L'hcare  qa'il  6tait. 
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D'Himidre  arec  Gondi,  pour  le  pas  i  I'^glise. 
£t  puis  toas  lea  Brissac  avcc  tons  les  Soabise, 
A  propos  d'an  pari  d'un  chcval  contre  an  chien. 
Enfin,  Caussade  avec  Latoarnelle,  poar  rien. 
Ponr  le  plaisir,  Caussade  a  tue  Latournellc. 

Jeremy  Taylor  denounced  this  practice  with  great  earnestness, 
and  with  dae  balancing  of  the  claims  of  honor  and  of  Christianity. 
**•  Yea ;  but  flesh  and  blood  can  not  endure  a  blow  or  a  disgrace. 
Grant  that  too ;  but  take  this  into  the  account :  flesh  and  blood 
•hall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

AVhat  man  could  endure  for  honor's  sake,  however,  is  shown  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Sieur  de  Pontis,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  asked  to  be  second  to  a  friend,  when  duels  were  punish- 
able by  death  to  all  parties  concerned  in  them.  The  friend  of  De 
Pontis  pressed  it  on  him,  as  a  custom  always  practised  among 
friends;  and  his  captain  and  lieutenan^ colonel  did  not  merely 
permit,  but  ordered  him  to  do  what  his  friend  desired. 

Boldly  as  many  knights  met  death,  there  were  not  a  few  who 
did  their  best,  and  that  very  wisely,  to  avoid  "  the  ine\'itable." 

Yaloroosly  as  some  chevaliers  encountered  deadly  peril,  the 
German  knights,  especially  took  means  to  avoid  the  grisly  adver- 
sary when  they  could.  For  this  purpose,  they  put  on  the  Noth- 
hemd  or  shirt  of  need.  It  was  supposed  to  cover  the  wearer  with 
invulnerability.  The  making  of  the  garment  was  a  diflicult  and 
solemn  matter.  Several  maidens  of  known  integrity  assembled 
together  on  the  eve  of  the  Nativity,  and  wove  and  sewed  together  this 
linen  garment,  in  the  name  of  the  devil !  On  the  bosom  of  the 
shirt  were  worked  two  heads ;  one  was  long-bearded  and  covered 
with  the  knightly  helmet,  the  other  was  savage  of  aspect,  and 
crowned  like  the  king  of  demons.  A  cross  was  worked  on  either 
side.  IIow  this  could  save  a  warrior  from  a  mortal  stroke,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  If  it  was  worn  over  the  armor,  perhaps 
the  helmeted  effigy  was  supposed  to  protect  the  warrior,  and  the 
demoniacal  one  to  afiright  his  adversary.  But  then,  this  shirt 
similarly  made  and  adorned,  was  woven  by  ladies  when  about  to 
become  mothers  of  knights  or  of  common  men.  What  use  it  could 
be  in  such  case,  I  leave  to  the  "  commeres^*  to  settle.  My  own 
vocation  of  ''  goesip**  will  not  help  me  to  the  solution. 
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But  if  chivalry  had  its  shirts  of  need  in  Germany,  to  save  from 
death,  in  England  and  France  it  had  its  "  mercy-knives"  to  swiftly 
inflict  it  Why  they  were  so  called  I  do  not  know,  for  after  all 
they  were  only  employed  in  order  to  kill  knights  in  full  armor,  by 
plunging  the  knife  through  the  bars  of  the  visor  into  the  eye. 
After  the  battle  of  Pavia,  many  of  the  French  were  killed  with 
pickaxes  by  the  peasantry,  hacking  and  hewing  through  the  joints 
of  the  armor. 

How  anxious  were  the  sires  of  those  times  to  train  their  chil- 
dren how  best  to  destroy  life  !  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
among  what  were  called  the  "  half-christened  Irish"  of  Connaught 
In  this  province,  the  people  left  the  right  arms  of  their  male  infants 
unchristened.  They  excepted  that  part  coming  under  the  divine 
influences  of  baptism,  in  order  that  the  children,  when  grown  to 
the  stature  of  lighting  men,  might  deal  more  merciless  and  deadly 
1  blows.  There  was  some  such  superstitious  observance  as  this,  I 
think,  in  ancient  Germany.  It  can  not  be  said,  in  reference  to  the 
suppressing  of  this  observance,  as  was  remarked  by  Stow  after 
the  city  authorities  had  put  down  the  martial  amusement  of  the 
London  apprentices — contending  against  one  another  of  an  even- 
ing with  cudgels  and  bucklers,  while  a  host  of  admiring  maids  as 
well  as  men  stood  by  to  applaud  or  censure — that  the  open  pastime 
being  suppressed,  worse  practice  within  doors  pro1)ably  followed. 

Stout  fellows  were  some  of  the  knights  of  tlie  romantic  period, 
if  we  may  believe  half  that  is  recorded  of  them.  There  is  one, 
Branor  le  Brun,  who  is  famous  for  having  been  a  living  Quintain. 
The  game  so  called  consists  of  riding  at  a  heavy  sack  suspended 
on  a  balanced  beam,  and  getting  out  of  its  way,  if  possible,  before 
the  revolving  l)eam  brought  it  round  violently  against  the  back  of 
the  assailant's  head.  When  Palamedes  challenged  old  Branor, 
the  aged  knight  rather  scornfully  put  him  aside  as  an  unworthy 
yet  valiant  knight.  Branor,  however,  offered  to  sit  in  his  saddle 
motionless,  while  Palamedes  rode  at  him,  and  got  unhorsed  by 
Branor's  mere  inert  resistance.  I  forget  how  many  knights 
Branor  le  Brun  knocked  over  their  horses'  cruppers,  after  this 
quiet  fashion. 

It  was  not  all  courtesy  in  battle  or  in  duel.  Even  Gyron,  who 
was  called  the  "  courteous,"  was  a  very  **  rough  customer"  indeed. 
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when  he  had  his  hand  on  the  throat  of  an  antagonist.  We  hear 
of  him  jumping  with  all  his  force  upon  a  fallen  and  helpless  foe, 
tearing  his  helmet  from  its  fastenings  by  main  force,  battering  the 
knight's  face  with  it  till  he  was  senseless,  and  then  beating  on  his 
head  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  till  the  wretched  fellow  was 
dead.  At  this  sort  of  pommelling  there  was  never  knight  so  ex- 
pert as  the  great  Bayard.  The  courtesy  of  the  most  savage  in 
fight,  was  however  undeniable  when  a  lady  was  in  the  case.  ITius 
we  hear  of  a  damsel  coming  to  a  fountain  at  which  four  knights 
were  sitting,  and  one  of  them  wishes  to  take  her.  Tlie  other  three 
object,  observing  that  the  damsel  is  without  a  knight  to  protect 
her,  and  that  she  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  chivalry, 
exempt  from  being  attacked.  And  again,  if  a  knight  slew  an  ad- 
versary of  equal  degree,  he  did  not  retain  his  sword  if  the  latter 
was  a  gift  from  some  lady.  The  damsel,  in  such  case,  could  claim 
it,  and  no  knight  worthy  of  the  name  would  have  thought  of  refu- 
sing to  comply  with  her  very  natural  request.  Even  ladies  were 
not  to  be  won,  in  certain  cases,  except  by  valor ;  as  Arthur,  that 
king  of  knights,  would  not  win,  nor  retain,  Britain,  by  any  other 
means.  The  head  of  Bran  the  Blessed,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  hidden  in  the  White  Hill,  near  London,  where,  as  long  as  it 
remained,  Britain  was  invulnerable.  Arthur,  however  removed 
it.  He  scorned  to  keep  the  island  by  any  other  means  than  his 
own  sword  and  courage ;  and  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  in 
any  quarrel. 

Never  did  knight  meet  death  more  nobly  than  that  Captain 
Douglas,  whose  heroism  is  recorded  by  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
who  ^  stood  and  burnt  in  one  of  our  ships  at  Chatham,  when  his 
soldiers  lefl  him,  because  it  never  should  be  said  a  Douglas  quitted 
his  post  without  orders."  Except  as  an  example  of  heroic  endu- 
rance, this  act,  however,  was  in  j?ome  degree  a  mistake,  for  the 
state  did  not  profit  by  it.  There  was  something  more  profitable  in 
the  act  of  Von  Speyk,  in  our  own  time.  When  hostilities  were 
raging  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  in  1831,  the  young  Dutch 
captain,  just  named,  happened  to  be  in  the  Scheldt,  struggling  in 
his  gun-boat  against  a  gale  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavors  and 
seamanship,  drove  him  ashore,  under  the  gims  of  the  Belgians. 
A  crowd  of  Belgian  volunteers  leaped  aboard,  ordered  V\\n\  \o  W\\\ 
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down  his  colors  and  surrender.  Von  Speyk  hurried  below  to  the 
magazine,  fell  upon  his  knees  in  prayer,  flung  a  lighted  cigar  into 
an  open  barrel  of  powder,  and  blew  his  ship  to  atoms,  with  nearij 
all  who  were  on  board.  If  he,  by  this  sacrifice,  prevented  a 
Dutch  vessel  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  power,  he  also  deprived 
Holland  of  many  good  seamen.  The  latter  country,  however,  only 
thought  of  the  unselfish  act  of  heroism,  in  one  who  had  been  gra- 
tuitously educated  in  the  orphan  house  at  Amsterdam,  and  who 
acquitted  his  debt  to  his  country,  by  laying  down  his  life  when 
such  sacrifice  wiis  worth  making.  His  king  and  ooontrymen 
proved  that  they  could  appreciate  the  noble  act.  The  statue  of 
Von  Spcyk  was  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  De  Ruyter,  and  the 
government  decreed  that  as  long  as  a  Dutch  navy  existed  there 
should  be  one  vessel  bearing  the  name  of  Von  Speyk. 

To  return  to  the  knights  of  earlier  days,  I  will  observe  that  in- 
difibrent  as  many  of  them  were  to  meeting  death,  they,  and  indeed 
other  men  of  note,  were  very  far  from  being  so  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  dispos<;d  of  after  death.  In  their  stone 
or  marble  coffins,  they  lay  in  graves  so  shallow  that  the  cover  of 
the  coffin  formed  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  church.  Whitting- 
ham,  the  Puritan  Dean  of  Durham,  took  up  many  of  their  coffins 
and  converted  them  into  horse  or  swine  troughs.  This  is  the  dean 
who  is  said  to  have  turned  the  finely-wrought  holy-water  vessels 
into  salting-tubs  for  his  own  use. 

Modern  knights  have  had  otlier  cares  al)out  their  graves  than 
that  alluded  to  above.  Sir  William  Browne,  for  instance,  one  of 
George  II.'s  knights,  and  a  medical  man  of  some  repute,  who  died 
in  1770,  ordered  by  his  will  that  when  his  coffin  was  lowered  into 
the  grave,  there  should  be  placed  upon  it,  "  in  its  leathern  case  or 
coffin,  my  pocket  Klzevir  Horace,  comes  vice  vitseque  dulcis  et 
utilis,  worn  out  with  and  by  me."  There  was  nothing  more  un- 
reasonable in  this  than  in  a  warrior-knight  being  buried  with  all 
his  weapons  around  him.  And,  with  respect  to  warrior-knighta 
and  what  was  done  with  them  after  death,  I  know  nothing  more 
curious  than  what  is  told  us  by  Stavely  on  the  authority  of  Streder. 
I  will  give  it  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"Don  John  of  Austria,"  says  Stavely,  "governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  dying  at  his  camp  at  Buge"  (Bouges, 
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a  mile  fitmi  Namur),  ^  was  carried  from  thence  to  the  great  church 
at  Havre,  where  his  funeral  was  solemnized  and  a  monument  to 
poBteritj  erected  for  him  there  by  Alexander  Famese,  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  Afterward  his  body  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  bones, 
packed  in  mails,  were  privately  carried  into  Spain,  where,  being 
aet  together  with  small  wires,  the  body  was  rejointed  again,  which 
being  filled  or  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  richly  habited,  Don  John 
was  presented  to  the  King,  entire,  leaning  upon  his  commander's 
staff,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  alive  and  breathing.  Aflerward 
the  corpse  being  carried  to  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence,  at  the 
Escurial,  was  there  buried  near  his  father,  Charles  V.,  with  a  fit- 
ting monument  erected  for  him." 

Considering  that  there  was,  and  is,  a  suspicion  that  Philip  IL 
bad  poisoned  his  kinsman,  the  interview  must  have  been  a  start* 
ling  one.  But  Philip  II.  was  not,  perhaps,  so  afraid  of  dead  men 
as  the  fourth  Spanish  king  of  that  name.  Philip  IV.,  by  no  means 
an  unknightly  monarch,  was  born  on  a  Good  Friday,  and  as  there 
is  a  Spanish  shperstition  that  they  who  are  born  on  that  day  see 
ghosts  whenever  they  pass  the  place  where  any  one  has  been  killed 
or  buried,  who  died  a  violent  death,  this  king  fell  into  a  habit  of 
carrying  his  head  so  high,  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  those  spirits, 
that  his  nose  was  continually  en  Tatr,  and  he  appeared  to  see  no- 
body. 

Romance,  and  perhaps  faithful  history,  are  full  of  details  of  tho 
becoming  deaths  of  ancient  knights,  upon  the  field.  I  question, 
however,  if  even  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  was  more  dignified  than  that 
of  a  soldier  of  the  58th  infantry,  recorded  in  Nichols's  **  Anecdotes 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  A  straggling  shot  had  struck  him  in 
the  stomach.  As  he  was  too  dreadfully  wounded  to  be  removed, 
he  desired  his  comrades  would  pray  by  him,  and  the  whole  guard 
knelt  round  him  in  prayer  till  he  died.  Bishop  Ilurd  remarked, 
when  this  was  told  him,  that  "  it  was  true  religion."  There  was 
more  of  religion  in  such  sympathy  than  there  was  of  taste  in  the 
condolence  of  Alnwick,  on  the  death  of  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland— a  rather  irascible  officer,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
•*0,"  cried  the  Alnwick  poet — 

"  O  mcfol  sight !    Behold,  how  lost  to  sense 
The  millions  stand,  suspended  by  suspense !" 
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Bat  idl  frniUesslj  were  the  millions  so  suspended,  for  as  the  miB- 
strel  remarked  in  his  Threnodia — 

"  When  Time  shall  yield  to  Death,  Dakes  mint  ohey." 

*^  Dying  in  harness,"  is  a  favorite  phrase  in  chivalric  annals  to 
illustrate  the  bravery  of  a  knight  falling  in  battle,  ^  clothed  in  com- 
plete steeL"  So  to  die,  however,  was  not  always  to  die  in  a  fray. 
Hume  says  of  Seward,  Earl  of  Nortlmmberland,  that  there  are 
two  circumstances  related  of  him,  <'  which  discover  his  high  sense 
of  honor  and  martial  disposition.  When  intelligence  was  brought 
to  him  of  his  son  Osborne's  death,  he  was  inconsolable  till  he  heard 
the  wound  was  received  on  his  breast,  and  that  he  had  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  in  the  action.  When  he  found  his  own  death 
approaching,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  dress  him  in  a  complete 
suit  of  armor,  and  sitting  erect  on  the  couch,  with  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  declared  that  in  that  position,  the  only  one  worthy  of  a 
rior,  he  would  patiently  await  the  fatal  moment." 

Stfc  liow  the  chief  of  many  a  field 

Prepares  to  pivc  his  latent  breath  ; 
And,  like  a  well-trimmed  warrior,  yield 

Becomini^ly  t'  impcndin^i;  death  — 
That  one,  stem  conqueror  of  all, 

Of  chieftain  in  embattled  tower. 
Of  lord  within  his  ancient  hall. 

And  maiden  in  her  trelltscd  bower. 

To  meet  that  surest  of  all  foes, 

From  off  his  soft  and  pillowed  bed, 
With  di^rnity  old  Seward  rose. 

And  to  a  conch  of  state  was  led. 
Fainting,  yet  rinn  of  pur{>osc  there, 

Stately  as  monarch  on  his  throne, 
Upri;;ht  he  sat,  with  kindly  air, 

To  meet  the  cominf;  foe,  alone. 

•'  Take  from  these  limbs,"  he  weakly  cried, 

"  This  soft  and  womanish  attire ; 
Let  cloak  and  cap  be  laid  aside  — 

Seward  will  die  as  die<l  hit  sire : 
Not  cUd  in  silken  vest  and  shirt. 

Like  princes  in  a  fairy  tale ; 
With  iron  he  these  old  limbs  pirt  — 

Mv  vMt  of  st«»*l.  mv  «hirt  of  mail. 
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"  CloM  let  mj  sheaf  of  arrowi  stand ; 

M J  migbt  ▼  battlc-Axe  now  bring ; 
M J  asbcn  S|)oar  place  in  my  hand ; 

Around  mj  neck  my  buckler  sling. 
Let  mr  white  locks  once  more  be  pressed 

By  the  old  cap  of  Milan  steel ; 
Such  soldier's  gear  becomes  them  best— 

They  Iotc  their  old  defence  to  feel. 

"  Tis  well !    Now  bncklc  to  my  waist 

My  well-tried  gleaming  blade  of  Spain 
My  old  blood  lcap*i  in  joyful  haste 

To  feci  it  on  my  thigh  again. 
And  here  xh'ii  pendent  loop  npon, 

Suiipend  my  father's  dagger  bright ; 
My  upart  of  gold,  too,  buckle  on  — 

Or  bewunl  dies  not  like  a  knight." 

'Twas  done.     No  tear  licdimmcd  his  eyes  — 

Hi^  manly  heart  had  neVr  known  fear ; 
It  annwcred  not  the  deep-fetched  sighs 

Of  friends  and  commdcK  funding  near. 
Death  was  upon  him  :  that  grim  foe 

Who  sniitc«  tlie  c»vcn  as  the  brare. 
With  paiicntv  ScwanI  met  the  blow  — 

I'n*paro«l  ami  willing  for  the  grave. 

Tb^  manner  of  the  death,  or  rather  of  the  dying  of  Seward, 
Earl  of  NorthumlwrUind,  wa<(  in  |iart,  unconsciously,  imitated  by 
the  great  Monjifi^ldi.  When  the  (ranHT  of  tiie  latter  was  nearly  at 
itc  rlo'<*.  his  frasrile  frame  was  already  worn  out  hy  excess  of  action 
—  \it*  one*-  «tout  foul  irritated  hy  cli<.'i|>|K)intiii(*nt,  and  hist  former 
viguHHiA  cvMi^titurion  >Ii:i(trn-rl  l»y  the  ravap*?*  of  a  dise&(e  which 
hafl  long  |*n-y(*<l  <m  it  in  M*<>n't.  Tlit*  frst  imllant  knight  lay  help- 
W*  in  tli«*  iniM^Rihlt*  vill:iirf>  of  Ziinu  in  Dnlmatia.  Am  \w  found 
bi!<  la*t  moniiMit  dm  win;;  nc:ir.  Ik*  put  on  one  of  )m  richest  uni- 
form*. :in(l  ginlfil  hi^  tavoriif  -wonl  to  his  Me.  It  was  the  on«* 
he  nio*t  iNiti-taiiily  i*:irri«'>l  in  hat  tin.  Thus  accoutn*p,  hf*  f«uin- 
mr*neil  hi'i  rliii-f  <it1i<'«T4  to  iitti'nd  liim.  lie  wart  held  up  by  the 
two  whom  hi*  m«i-t  ui.-hi  d  to  di<itinguish,  l>eeau!*e  of  their  unwa- 
T#»rihg  tid*'!it\.  Tliii-*  uphi'ld.  he  exhorif*<l  all  to  p>  on.  unwearied, 
in  !h«*  [lath  nf  frlnry :  nntl.  living  or  dying,  never  to  hate  a  hrealh 
of  invi»t#-niti*  hairtij  tor  An*>trin  —  who-»p  pov»»nim^nt  ha*  Iw^^'n  nr- 
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cursed  in  all  time,  since  there  has  been  an  Austria,  fbr  its  unmiti- 
gated infamy.  ^'  With  the  indifference  of  a  man  preparing  for  a 
journey  of  no  extraordinary  importance,"  thus  speaks  Naylor, 
when  describing  the  scene,  ^'  he  continued  tranquilly  to  converse 
with  his  friends  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  existence.  His  body 
was  interred  with  military  pomp  at  Spalatio,  in  Dalmada,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Venetians.  Thus  was  the  emperor  delivered  fixim 
an  enemy  who,  though  often  defeated,  never  ceased  to  be  formida- 
ble ;  and  whose  transcendent  genius  was  so  fertile  in  resources, 
that,  without  the  smallest  funds  to  support  the  expenses  of  war,  he 
maintained  an  honorable  contest  during  seven  campaigns  against 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe." 

His  hoar  at  length  is  come : 
The  hero  of  a  hnndred  fields, 
Who  never  yielded,  only  yields 

To  Him  who  rules  the  tomb. 

He  whose  lond  trumpet's  blast, 
Carried  upon  the  tremhling  gale 
The  voice  of  death  o'er  hill  and  dale, 

Is  Rtmck  himself  at  last. 

The  same  who,  bat  of  late, 
Serenely  saw  destruction  hurled, 
And  slaughter  sweeping  through  the  world. 

Serenely  meets  his  fate. 

The  spirit  of  the  brave. 
That  led  him  o'er  the  embattled  plain 
'Gainst  lines  of  foes,  o'er  countless  slain. 

Waits  on  him  to  the  grave. 

And  with  his  latest  breath 
The  warrior  dons  his  proud  array. 
Prepared  to  meet,  and  to  obey. 

His  last  commander — Death! 

The  mournful  tears  and  sighs 
Fall  not  for  him  who,  like  the  swan. 
Wears  his  best  plumes,  sings  sweetly  on, 
Sounds  his  last  song  —  and  dies  I 

With  regard  to  the  burial  of  knights,  we  may  observe  that,  down 
to  a  comparatively  late  period  the  knights  and  barons  of  England 
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were  buried  with  much  solemn  splendor.  At  the  obsequies  of  a 
baron,  there  was  an  official  present  who  wore  the  armor  of  the 
defunct,  mounted  a  horse  in  full  trappings,  and  carried  the  banner, 
shield,  and  helmet,  of  the  deceased.  So,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time.  Lord  William  Courtney  was  buried  with  the  ceremonies  ob-. 
served  at  the  funeral  of  an  earl,  to  which  rank  it  had  been  the 
king's  intention  to  elevate  him.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Edmund 
Garew,  a  gallant  knight,  rode  into  the  church  in  full  armor,  with 
the  point  of  his  battle-axe  downward — a  token,  like  a  reversed 
torch,  of  death. 

The  latest  instance  I  have  met  with  of  a  union  of  ancient  and 
modem  customs  at  the  burial  of  a  knight,  occurred  at  Treves,  in 
1781,  at  the  interment  of  the  Teutonic  knight.  General  Frederick 
Casimir.  This  gallant  soldier's  charger  was  led  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave  in  which  the  body  had  just  been  deposited ;  the  throat 
of  the  steed  was  swiilly  cut  by  an  official,  and  the  carcass  of  the 
horse  was  flung  down  upon  the  coffin  of  the  knight.  Such  sacri- 
fices were  once  common  enough.  At  the  funerals  in  England  of 
cavalry  soldiei^,  or  of  mounted  officers,  the  horse  is  still  proces- 
sional ly  conducted  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  we  are  too  wisely 
economical  to  leave  him  there,  or  to  fling  him  into  it 

Where  chivalry  had  great  perils  and  temptations,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  many  scions  of  noble  houses 
who  eithei^  declined  to  win  spurs  by  encountering  mortal  danger, 
or  who  soon  grew  weary  of  making  the  attempt  Let  us,  then, 
eonsider  the  unambitious  gentlemen  who  grew  *<  tired  of  it** 
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THE  KNIGHTS  WHO  GREW  "  TIRED  OF  IT." 

"  How  blest  are  they  that  waste  their  weary  hours 
In  solemn  groves  and  solitary  bower 
Where  neither  eye  nor  car 
Can  see  or  hoar 
The  frantic  mirth 
And  false  delights  of  frolic  earth ; 
Where  they  may  sit  and  pant, 
And  breathe  their  ])arsy  souls ; 
Where  neither  grief  consumes,  nor  gaping  want 
Afflicts,  nor  sullen  care  controls  1 
Away  false  joys  I     Ye  murder  where  ye  kiss ; 
There  is  no  heaven  to  that,  no  life  to  this." 

Francis  Qduilbb. 

As  marriage  or  the  cloister  was  the  altematiye  submitted  to 
most  ladies  in  the  days  of  old,  so  young  men  of  noble  families  had 
small  choice  but  between  the  church  and  chivalry.  Some,  indeed, 
commenced  with  arms,  won  knightly  honors,  cared  nothing  for 
them  when  they  had  obtained  the  prize,  and  took  up  ^e  derical 
profession,  or  entered  monasteries.  There  are  many  distinguished 
examples.  There  was  first  St.  Mochua  or  Cluanus,  who,  after 
serving  in  arms  with  great  distinction,  entered  a  monastery  and 
took  to  building  churches  and  establishing  cities.  Of  the  former 
he  built  no  less  than  thirty ;  and  he  passed  as  many  years  in  one 
church  as  he  had  built  of  churches  themselves.  He  was  the  found- 
er of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cells.  He  is  to  be  looked  upon  with 
respect.  Old  warriors  in  our  own  days  are  often  moved  by  the  same 
impulse  which  governed  Mochua ;  and  when  we  see  retired  admi- 
rals taking  the  chair  at  meetings  where  Dr.  Gumming  is  about  to 
exhibit ;  or  infirm  major-generals  supporting,  with  unabated  men- 
tal energy,  their  so-called  Puseyite  pastors,  we  only  look  upon  m^i 
who,  acting  conscientiously,  are  worthy  of  respect,  and  are  sach 
Mochuas  as  modem  times  and  circumstances  will  admit  of. 
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We  have  another  example  in  Adelard,  the  cousin  of  Charle- 
magne. He  was  a  gay  and  gallant  chevalier  at  his  imperial  cous- 
in's court,  and  there  was  no  stouter  wielder  of  a  sword  in  all  the 
army ;  but  Alard,  or  Adelard,  grew  weary  of  camp  and  court  alike. 
He  fled  from  some  very  pretty  temptations  in  the  one,  as  well  as  great 
perils  in  the  other.  The  young  prince,  he  was  only  twenty,  took 
the  monastic  habit  at  Corbie,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  garden- 
er, and  spoiled  cartloads  of  vegetables  before  he  got  his  hand  and 
his  thoughts  to  his  new  profession.  He  was  occasionally  busy  too 
in  the  kitchen,  but  not  to  the  visible  gratification  of  the  monks. 
Charlemagne  of^en  insisted  on  his  appearing  at  court,  where  at  last 
he  held  one  or  two  high  offices ;  and,  when  he  lefY,  ¥rrote  a  book 
for  the  guidance  of  courtiers  generally,  by  which  the  latter  as  little 
profited,  say  wicked  wits,  as  other  nobility,  for  whom  a  nation  lias 
long  prayed  that  grace,*wisdom,  and  understanding  might  be  their 
portion.  St.  Adelard,  for  the  imperial  knight  was  canonized,  lived 
to  be  the  chief  authority  in  the  monastery  where  he  had  commenced 
as  cook  and  gardener,  and  St.  Gerard  composed  an  office  in  his 
honor,  in  gratitude  for  having  been  cured  of  a  violent  headache 
through  the  saint's  interposition.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
oddest  ways  of  showing  gratitude  for  a  small  service  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

I  believe  that  St.  Cedd,  Bishop  of  London,  in  very  early  days, 
was  also  of  a  family  whose  profession  was  military.  When  or 
why  be  entered  the  church  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  has  some  con- 
nection with  military  matters  in  the  fact  that  Tilbury  Fort  occu- 
pies part  of  the  site  of  a  monastery  which  St.  Cedd  had  founded, 
in  which  he  resided,  and  which  was  the  pride  of  all  the  good  people 
in  the  then  pleasant  and  prosi)€rous  city  of  Tillabury. 

Touching  St.  Aldric,  Bishop  of  Mans,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever. He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  commenced  life  at  twelve 
years  old,  as  page  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne. He  was  speedily  sick  of  the  court,  and  as  speedily  sick 
of  the  camp.*  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  withdrew  to  Metz,  en- 
tered the  clerical  profession,  and  became  chaplain  and  confessor  to 
the  sovereign  whom  he  had  once  served  as  page.  His  military 
training  made  him  a  very  sharp  disciplinarian  during  the  quarter 
of  a  eentorj  that  he  was  bishop ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  re^\.\»^  \XMftX 
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he  had  not  some  influence  over  the  king  whose  conscience  he  di- 
rected, and  of  whom  a  legend  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
volume. 

There  was  a  second  son  of  Eric,  King  of  Denmark,  known  hy 
the  name  of  St.  Knudt  or  Canute.  He  was  Duke  of  Schleswig, 
and  was  much  more  of  a  monk  than  a  duke.  He  was  canonized 
accordingly  for  his  virtues.  He  had  a  rough  way  of  joking.  His 
knights  were  nothuig  better  than  robbers  and  pirates,  and  he  re- 
solved to  make  them  forswear  violence  and  live  peaceably.  They 
represented,  in  vain,  that  they  had  a  right  to  live  as  became 
knights,  which  Canute  did  not  dispute ;  he  simply  dissented  from 
the  construction  of  the  right  as  set  down  by  the  knights  themselves. 
To  prevent  all  mistakes  on  the  matter,  he  one  day  condemned 
seven  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  hanged  for  acts  of  piracy.  One  of 
these  exclaimed  that,  *'  fitting  as  the  sentence  might  be  for  his  fel- 
lows, there  must  necessarily  be  exemption  for  him."  He  was  like 
the  Grerman  corporal  in  the  "  Etoile  du  Nord,"  who  can  very  well 
understand  that  it  is  quite  proper  that  a  man  should  be  hanged, 
but  could  not  comprehend  that  he  himself  should  be  the  man.  The 
Schleswig  knight  claimed  special  exemption  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  kinsman  of  Canute.  The  latter  allowed  that  this  entitled 
him  to  some  distinction,  and  the  saintly  duke  hung  his  cousin  six 
feet  higher  than  any  of  his  accomplices. 

We  come  back  more  immediately  to  a  knight  who  grew  tired 
of  his  vocation,  in  the  person  of  NathiUan,  a  Scottish  noble  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  sold  arms,  horses,  and  estate,  divided  the  pro- 
ceeds among  the  poor,  and  devoted  himself  to  preparations  for  or- 
dination, and  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  He  bears  a  highly 
respectable  reputation  on  the  roll  of  Bishops  of  Aberdeen. 

We  meet  with  a  man  more  famous,  in  Peter  of  Sebaste,  whose 
pedigree  showed  more  heroes  than  could  be  boasted  by  any  of 
Peter's  contemporaries.  He  is  not  an  example,  indeed,  of  a  man 
quitting  the  camp  for  the  cloister ;  but  he  and  two  of  his  brothers 
exhibit  to  us  three  individuals  who  might  have  achieved  great 
worldly  profit,  by  adopting  arms  as  a  vocation,  but  who  preferred 
the  Church,  and  became,  all  three,  bishops. 

We  have  a  similar  example  in  the  Irish  St  Felan.  His  h^ 
birth  and  great  wealth  would  have  made  him  the  flower  of  Irish 
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chivalry,  but  he  selected  another  profession,  and  despising  chivalry, 
entered  the  Church.  He  went  a  Mundo  ad  Mundum,  for  it  was 
from  the  liands  of  Abbot  Mundus  that  he  received  the  monastic 
habit.  Thus,  as  it  was  wittily  said,  the  world  (Mundus)  at  once 
drove  and  drew  him  into  the  Church.  It  is  clear,  however,  'that,  like 
the  old  war-horse,  he  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  battle, 
ftnd  took  an  interest  in  stricken  fields.  To  such  conclusion  we 
most  oome,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted  of  him,  that  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  in  1314,  was  won  by  Bruce  through  the  saint's  es- 
pecial intercession.  The  Dukes  of  Normandy  owed  equal  obligar 
tions  to  St  Vaneng,  who  unbuckled  the  armor  from  his  aristocratic 
kHns,  to  cover  them  with  a  frock ;  and  built  churches  for  the  Nor- 
mans, where  he  offered  up  continual  prayer  for  the  Norman 
dukes. 

Then  again,  there  was  William  Berringer,  of  the  family  of  the 
Counts  of  Nevers.  No  persuasion  could  induce  the  handsome 
William  to  continue  in  the  career  he  had  embraced,  the  career  of 
chivalry  and  arms.  His  uncle,  Peter  the  Hermit,  may  have  had 
considerable  influence  over  him,  and  his  chaii§e  of  profession  was 
by  no  means  unprofitable,  for  the  once  horse-loving  William  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Bourges :  and  he  defended  the  rights  of  his 
Cliurch  i^ainst  kings  and  councils  with  as  much  boldness,  zeal, 
and  gallantry,  as  any  knight  could  have  exhibited  against  the  stout^ 
est  of  assailants. 

Among  our  English  saint««,  the  one  who  most  nearly  resembles 
him  is  St  Egwin,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Mercian  kings, 
and  who,  afler  a  short  trial  of  the  profession  of  arms,  retired  to  the 
cloister,  but  was  ultimately  raised  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  The 
spirit  of  the  man  may  perhaps  be  seen  through  the  legend  which 
says  that  on  setting  out  on  a  penitential  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he 
put  iron  shackles  on  his  legs,  the  key  of  which  shackles  he  flung 
into  the  Avon.  This  is  very  possible ;  but  when  we  are  told  that 
on  requiring  the  key  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  found  it  inside  a 
fish,  we  see  that  the  author  of  the  legend  has  plagiarized  from  the 
original  constructor  of  the  story  of  Polycrates  and  his  ring. 

St  Egwin  wa<*  far  less  a  benefactor  to  his  fellow-men  that  St 
Benedict  Biscop,  a  noble  knight  of  the  court  of  Oswi,  the  pioun 
king  of  the  Northumbrians     When  Benedict,  or  WewtvviV.  ?vs^\\vl^3» 
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familiarly  called,  retired  from  the  profossion  of  arms  to  follow  that 
of  the  Church,  he  continued  quite  lus  active,  and  twice  as  useful, 
as  lie  had  b6l*.n  before.  lie  was  a  great  tniveller,  spent  and  gave 
libenilly,  and  brouglit  over  with  liim,  from  the  continent,  workers 
in  ptonc  to  erect  that  monastery  at  Weremouth  wliich,  in  its  ruins, 
commemorates  his  name  and  deeds.  He  also  brought  from  France 
the  fii-st  glaziers  who  ever  exercised  the  art  of  glass-making  in 
Enghmd.  Altogether  St.  Bennet  is  one  of  those  who  find  means 
to  effect  good  to  others,  whatever  may  be  the  position  they  are  in 
themselves. 

Aelred  of  Ridal  was  a  man  of  similar  quality.  He  was  a  young 
North-of-England  noble,  when  he  figured  as  the  handsomest  cava- 
lier at  the  court  of  that  '*  sair  saint  to  the  Church,"  the  Scottish 
king,  David.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  good  temper,  and  was 
as  well-disciplined  a  monk  as  he  had  been  a  military  man ;  for 
when  he  once  happened  to  inadvertently  break  the  rule  of  perma- 
nent silence,  which  prevailed  in  the  monastery  at  Kidal,  into 
which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  beeame  so  horror- 
stricken  that  he  was  eager  to  increase  the  penalty  put  upon  him 
in  consequencxi.  He  hod  only  dropped  a  single  word  in  the  gar- 
den, to  a  monk  who,  Hke  himself,  had  been  a  knight,  but  who  gave 
him  in  return  so  edifying  a  scowl,  that  in  an  instant  poor  Aelred 
felt  all  the  depth  of  his  unutterable  iniquity,  and  accounted  himself 
as  criminal  as  if  he  had  set  fire  to  the  neighboring  nunnery.  He 
never  aflerward  allowed  himself  the  indulgence  of  reading  his  fa- 
vorite Cicero,  but  confined  his  rejiding  to  his  own  work  "  On  Spir- 
itual Friendship,"  and  other  books  of  a  similar  description. 

The  great  St.  Hilary  was  another  of  the  men  of  noble  fiunily 
following  arms  as  a  vocation,  who  gave  up  the  profession  for  that 
of  the  Church,  and  prospered  remarkably  in  consequence.  St 
Fehx  of  Nola  affords  us  an  additional  illustration  of  this  &ct.  Tliis 
noble  young  soldier  found  no  happiness  in  the  business  of  slaugh- 
tering, and  all  the  sophistry  in  the  world  could  not  persuade  him 
tliat  it  was  honorable.  **  It  is  a  disgusting  business,"  said  the 
Saint,  **  and  as  I  can  not  be  Felix  [luippy]  in  performing  it,  I  will 
see  if  I  can  not  be  Felix  in  the  Church ;"  and  the  punning  saint 
found  what  he  sought. 

There  is  something  more  wonderful  in  the  conversion  of  St. 
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Mwinw.  He  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  had  St.  Benedict  for  a 
tator,  and  was  destined  to  the  career  of  arms.  The  tutor,  how- 
eyer,  having  awpke  him  one  night,  and  sent  him  to  pick  a  monk 
out  of  the  river,  whom  Benedict,  in  a  dream,  had  seen  fall  in, 
Maunis,  although  no  swimmer,  obeyed,  walked  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  pulled  out  the  struggling  monk,  walked  back  with 
him,  arm-in-arm,  to  the  shore,  and  immediately  concluded  that  he 
was  called  to  another  vocation  than  that  of  arms.  As  for  St.  John 
Calybyte,  he  would  not  be  a  soldier,  but  ran  away  from  home  be- 
fore his  wealthy  sire  could  procure  him  a  commission,  and  only 
returned  to  stand,  disguised  as  a  mendicant,  in  front  of  his  father's 
house,  where  he  received  alms  till  he  died.  A  curious  example 
of  idiosyncrasy.  St.  Uonoratus  was  wiser.  He  was  of  a  consular 
family ;  but,  in  declining  the  military  profession,  he  addressed  him- 
self with  sincerity  to  be  useful  in  the  Church ;  and  the  well-de- 
served result  was  that  he  became  Archbishop  of  Aries.  St 
Anthony,  the  patriarch  of  monks,  made  still  greater  sacrifices,  and 
chose  rather  to  be  a  hermit  than  a  commander  of  legions.  St« 
Sulpicius,  the  Debonnair,  was  both  rich  and  good-looking,  but  he 
cared  less  for  helmet  and  feathers  than  for  cord  and  cowl,  and  the 
archbbhopric  of  Bourges  rewarded  his  self-denial.  There  was 
more  than  one  King  Canute  too,  who,  though  not  surrendering 
royalty  and  generalship  of  armies,  seemed  really  more  inclined, 
and  indeed  more  fitted,  to  be  studious  monks  than  chivalrous  mon- 
archs.  Wulstan  of  Worcester  was  far  more  decided,  for  finding 
himself,  one  night,  most  warmly  admiring  the  young  lady  who  was 
his  ru-a-rt<  in  a  dance,  the  gallant  oiRcer  was  so  shocked  at  the 
impropriety,  that  he  made  it  an  excuse  for  taking  to  the  cowl  forth- 
with. He  did  not  so  ill  by  the  exchange,  for  the  cowl  brought 
him  to  the  mitre  at  Worcester. 

St  Sebastian  was  a  far  bolder  man,  seeing  that  although  he 
hated  a  mihtary  Ufe,  he,  to  the  very  utmost,  did  his  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him ;  and  if  half 
be  true  of  what  is  told  of  him,  there  never  was  knight  of  the  actual 
days  of  cliivalry  who  performed  such  bold  and  perilous  actions  as 
St  Sebastian.  What  was  a  cavalier,  pricking  against  a  dragon, 
to  a  Roman  officer  preaching  Christianity  to  his  men,  under 
Diocletian? 
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In  later  days  we  meet  with  St.  Raymund  of  Pennafort,  the 
wealtliy  young  lord,  who,  rather  tlian  serve  for  pay  or  phinder, 
went  about  teaching  philosophy  for  nothing.  St.«John,  the  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  might  have  been  known  as  a  conqueror,  bat 
he  preferred  being  handed  down,  under  the  title  of  the  Almoner. 
He  was  like  that  St.  Cadoc  who  chose  rather  to  be  abbot  in,  than 
prince  oJ\  Wales.  St.  Poppo  of  Stavelo  exhibited  similar  humil- 
ity. He  was  rapidly  rising  in  the  Flandrian  army  when  he  sud- 
denly sunk  into  a  cell,  and  became  a  sort  of  Flemish  John  Wesley. 
He  preached  against  all  tournaments,  but  only  succeeded  in  abol- 
ishing the  very  exciting  combats  between  a  knight  and  a  bear, 
which  were  greatly  jMitronized  by  Flemish  ladies,  and  at  which 
parties  staked  great  sums  ui)on  their  favorite  animal. 

St.  Francis  of  Sales,  on  the  other  liand,  that  gentlemanly  saint, 
was  saved  from  the  knightly  career  which  his  noble  birth  seemed  to 
promise  him,  by  a  vow  made  by  his  mother,  before  he  was  bom. 
She  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  a  saint  and  not  a  soldier,  and 
as  all  things  went  as  the  lady  desired,  she  placed  her  son  in  a  posi- 
tion direct  for  the  Church,  and  the  world  certainly  lost  nothing  by 
the  matron's  proceeding.  I  respect  St.  Francis  of  Sales  all  the 
more  that  he  had  small  human  failings,  and  did  not  scatter  dannina- 
tion  over  men  whom  he  saw  in  a  similar  concatenation.  Sulpicius 
Severus  was,  in  many  resi)ects,  like  him,  save  that  he  had  some 
experience  of  a  soldier's  life.  But  he  laid  down  the  sword  for  the 
pen,  and  gave  us  that  admirable  historical  romance,  in  which  he 
details  so  gra])hically  the  life  of  another  noble  warrior,  who  quitted 
the  command  of  soldiers,  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  men — St. 
Martin  of  Tours. 

There  was  a  lady,  St.  Aldegonde,  of  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
in  the  seventh  century,  who  at  least  encouraged  young  knights  to 
'  abandon  their  fancied  vocation,  and  a<^sume  that  ef  monks  or  friars. 
She  was,  most  undeservedly,  I  dare  say,  assailed  by  scandalizing 
tongues  acconlingly.  Indeed,  I  never  heard  of  lady  more  perse- 
cuted in  this  way,  except  perhaps  this  particular  lady's  namesake, 
who  once  belonged  to  the  gay  troupe  of  the  Varietes,  and  to  whom 
the  most  rattling  of  chansomiters  alluded,  in  the  line  of  a  son^ 
wliich  put  the  significant  query  of 

Que  fiiit  Alde}];onde  avec  le  monde  entier  ? 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  characters  of  many 
of  these  young  nobles  who  were  disinclined  to  take  up  arms,  or 
who  laid  them  down  for  the  religious  vocation,  is  the  dread  they 
entertained  of  matrimony.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  may  notice 
the  case  of  St.  Silyin  of  Auchy.  There  was  not  a  gayer  or  braver 
knight  at  the  court  of  Childeric  U.,  nor  a  more  welcome  wooer 
among  the  ladies.  In  due  time  he  proposed  to  a  noble  maiden, 
who  was  in  a  flutter  of  happiness  at  the  thought  of  carrying  off 
such  a  bachelor  from  a  host  of  competitors.  The  wedding  was 
brilliant,  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  That  over,  no 
persuasion  could  induce  the  bridegroom  to  go  to  the  breakfast 
As  he  had  been  brought  to  the  altar,  there  he  was  resolved  to  re- 
main. He  denounced  all  weddings  as  wicked  vanities,  and  dart- 
ing oot  of  the  church-door,  lefl  bride  and  bridal  party  to  take  what 
course  they  would.  There  was  no  end  of  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  fright  which  had  seized  upon  the  young  bride- 
groom. The  latter  set  it  down  to  inspiration,  and  as  he  took  to 
the  cowl  and  led  a  most  exemplary  life,  no  one  presumed  to  doubt 
it,  except  the  bride  and  her  relations. 

The  case  of  St.  Licinius  is  easier  of  explanation.  He  was  the 
most  rollicking  knight-bachelor  at  the  court  of  Clotaire  I.  It 
mast,  however,  be  said  for  him  tliat  he  sowed  his  wild  oats  early, 
and  fought  none  the  less  stoutly  for  going  to  mass  daily,  and  con- 
fessing once  a  quarter.  He  was  rich,  and  had  a  maiden  neighbor 
who  was  richer.  The  families  of  knight  and  maiden  were  united 
in  thinking  that  the  estates  of  the  two,  encircled  in  one  ring  fence, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  consummations.  The 
maiden  was  nothing  loath,  the  kniglit  alone  was  reluctant.  He 
too,  had  his  doubts  about  the  excellence  of  marriage,  and  it  was 
only  with  very  considerable  difficulty  he  was  brought  to  woo  the 
lady,  who  said  ^JITes*'  before  the  plume  in  his  bonnet  had  touched 
the  ground  when  he  made  his  bow  to  her.  The  wedding-day  was 
fixed,  and  as  the  old  epitaph  says,  '^  wedding-clothes  provided." 
On  the  eve  of  the  eventful  day,  liowever,  Licinius,  on  paying  a 
visit  to  the  bride,  found  her  suddenly  attacked  with  leprosy.  The 
doctor  protested  that  it  would  be  nothing,  but  Licinius  declared 
Uiat  it  was  a  warning  which  he  dared  not  neglect.  He  looked  at 
the  leprous*  lady,  muttered  the  word  "  unpleasant "  atvd  wV  wv<» 
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betook  himself,  not  to  active  military  life,  but  to  a  religious  mission. 
In  this  occupation  ho  is  alleged  to  have  ])erfonned  such  miracles 
as  to  deserve  canonization,  if  only  the  half  of  them  were  true. 

Now,  a  bride  afflicted  with  leprosy  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  an 
unpleasant  sight.  Licinius  may  even  be  considered  authorized  to 
hesitate  in  performing  his  promise,  if  not  in  altogether  declaring 
off.  We  can  not  say  as  much  in  extenuation  of  another  knight 
who  broke  his  word  to  a  lady,  and  was  clapped  into  the  Roman 
calendar  of  deified  men.  This  gentleman  in  question  had  a  rather 
unchristian-sounding  name.  He  was  called  Abniham  of  Chidnna. 
At  tilt  and  tournament,  and  in  tented  field,  th<?re  was  no  cavalier 
who  sat  more  perfectly  in  saddle,  or  handled  his  lance  and  wielded 
his  battle-axe  with  more  terrible  effect.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  of 
course ;  was  wealthy,  somewhat  addicted  to  light  living,  in  his  salad 
days,  but  a  man  who  lived  soberly  enough  when  those  trere  over. 
He  then  resolved  to  marry,  and  he  had  the  "  good  taste,"  if  one 
may  use  a  term  which,  we  are  told,  belongs  to  the  literary  milliner's 
vocabulary,  to  offer  himself  to,  and  ask  the  hand  of  a  very  pious 
maiden  with  a  highly  satisfactory  dower.  The  required  conclusion 
was  soon  come  to,  and  one  fine  spring  morning  saw  the  two  prin- 
cipals and  their  respective  friends  in  church.  The  knight,  it  is 
true,  was  the  last  to  arrive,  and  he  had  been,  previously,  as  unwil- 
ling to  get  up  and  be  married,  as  Master  Barnardine  was  to  get 
up  and  be  hanged.  He  was  finally  brought  to  the  altar,  and  after 
some  little  delay,  such  as  searching  for  the  ring  which  he  had  mis- 
placed, and  only  recovered  aAer  much  search,  the  nuptial  knot 
was  tied.  When  this  had  been  ac(*omplished,  surrounding  friends 
approached  to  offer  their  oongmtulations ;  but  the  icy  Abraluun 
coldly  waved  them  back,  and  announced  his  determination,  then 
and  there,  to  end  his  short-lived  married  state.  As  he  immediately 
rushed  into  the  wood  which  was  in  the  vicinky  of  the  church, 
there  was  a  universal  cry  that  he  contemplated  suicide.  The 
bride  was  conveyed  home  amid  much  sympathy,  and  a  general 
but  an  ineffectual  search  was  made  for  the  **  groom."  Yet,  not 
altogether  ineffectual,  for  at  the  end  of  seventeen  days  he  was  dis- 
covered, offering  up  his  orisons,  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh.  There 
he  had  been,  he  said,  for  a  fortnight,  and  tliere  he  declared  he 
would  remain,  unless  those  who  sought  him  consented  to  ilie  terms 
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he  should  propose.  These  were,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
ri'lirt!  to  a  cell  which  should  be  entirely  walled  up,  save  a  small 
square  aperture  for  a  window.  The  agreement  was  ratified,  and 
Abraham  was  shut  up  according  to  his  desire ;  and  by  a  long  hfe 
of  aeduaioiiy  passed  in  preaching  to  all  who  approached  -the  win- 
dow, and  taking  in  all  they  brought  through  the  same  aperture, 
Abraham  has  had  *'  Beatus"  attached  to  his  name,  and  that  name 
has  been  recorded  upon  the  roll  of  saints. 

If  there  be  any  reader  who  objects  to  this  story  as  unnatural,  I 
would  remark  to  the  same,  that  similar  incidents  may  be  met  with 
in  oar  own  time.  In  proof  thereof  I  will  briefly  relate  an  anecdote 
which  was  told  me  by  the  reverend  father  of  a  legal  knight,  who 
was  himself  the  officiating  minister  at  the  ceremony  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak. 

To  the  clergyman  of  a  pretty  village  in  Wales,  due  notice  had 
been  given,  and  all  prehminary  legal  observances  having  been 
fulfilled,  he  awaited  in  his  vestry,  ready  to  marry  an  ex-sergeant 
and  one  of  the  girls  of  the  village.  The  canonical  hours  were 
fast  gliding  away«  and  yet  the  priest  was  not  summoned  to  the 
altar.  By  certain  sounds  he  could  tell  that  several  persons  had 
asAerobled  in  the  church,  and  he  had  two  or  three  times  seen  a 
pretty  £Buce  peeping  in  at  the  vestry-door,  with  a  look  upon  it  of 
pleasure  to  see  that  he  was  still  there,  and  of  perplexity  as  if  there 
was  something  to  be  told  which  only  waited  to  be  asked  for.  At 
balf-past  eleven  the  face  again  peeped  in,  whereupon  the  clergy- 
man invited  the  owner  of  it  to  approach  nearer.  The  invitation 
was  obeyed,  and  the  clergyman  inquired  the  reason  for  the  unu- 
sual delay,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  parties  were 
not  speedily  prepared  it  would  be  too  late  to  perform  the  ceremony 
that  day. 

^  Well  sir,**  said  the  nymph,  ^  I  was  about  asking  your  advice. 
I  am  the  bride'stister ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty — " 

•*  What  is  it  ?^  asked  the  priest 

•*  Just  this,  sir,**  said  Jenny.  "  Sergeant  Jones  has  promised  to 
marry  sister  Winnifred  if  father  will  put  down  five  pounds. 
Father  agrees ;  but  he  says  that  if  he  puts  down  the  money  before 
the  marriage,  the  sergeant  will  walk  off.  And  the  sergeant  will 
not  oome  up  to  be  married  till  the  money  is  put  down.     So,  you 
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see,  sir,  we  are  in  a  terrible  difficulty ;  and  we  want  you  to  pro- 
pose a  method  to  get  us  out  of  it." 

''  There  is  nothing  easier/'  said  the  minister ;  "  let  your  fiufafir 
put  the  money  into  the  hands  of  a  trusty  third  person,  who  will 
promise  .to  place  it  in  the  sergeant's  possession  as  soon  as  he  has 
married  your  sister." 

Jenny  Morgan  saw  the  excellence  of  the  device  in  a  moment, 
rushed  back  to  tlie  bridal  parties,  and  they  showed  their  appredft* 
tion  of  the  clergymiin's  suggestion,  by  crowding  to  the  altar  as 
soon  &s  tlie  preliminary  proceeding  recommended  to  them  liad 
l>een  accomplished.  At  length  the  clergyman  came  to  the  words, 
**  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife  ?" 

^'  Jack,"  said  the  ex-sergoant,  looking  round  at  the  stake-holder, 
"  have  you  got  the  cash  ?" 

"  All  right !"  nodded  Jack. 

"  Then  1  will,"  said  the  sergeant ;  "  and  now.  Jack,  hand  over 
the  tin:' 

The  agreement  was  rigidly  fulfilled ;  but  had  not  the  minister 
thought  of  the  means  which  solved  tlie  difficulty,  Sergeant  Jones 
would  have  been  nearly  as  ungallant  to  his  lady  as  Abraham, 
Silvin,  and  Licinius,  had  been  to  theirs. 

But  to  return  to  Abraham.  I  have  said  this  knight,  on  assuming 
his  monkly  character,  had  ciuised  himself  to  be  walled  up  in  his 
cell.  I  have  my  suspicions,  however,  that  it  was  a  theatrical  sort 
of  wall,  for  it  is  very  certain  that  the  saint  could  pass  through  it. 
Now,  there  resided  near  him  a  lady  recluse  who  was  his  ^  niece," 
and  whose  name  was  Mary.  The  two  were  as  inseparable  as  the 
priest  Lacombe  and  Madame  Guyon ;  and  probably  were  as  little 
deserving  of  reproacli.  This  ^lary  was  the  original  of  **  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood."  She  used  to  convey  boiled  milk  and  butteri 
and  other  necessary  matters  to  her  uncle  Abraliam.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  the  ex-kuight  used  also  to  be  visited  by  a  monk  whose 
niune  was  Wolf,  or  who,  at  all  events,  has  been  so  called  by  hagi- 
ographers,  on  account  of  his  being  quite  as  much  of  a  beast  as  tlie 
quadruped  so  called.  The  monk  was  wont  to  fall  in  with  Maiy 
as  she  was  on  her  way  to  her  uncle's  cell  with  pleasant  condiments 
under  a  napkin,  in  a  wicker-basket.  He  must  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Count  Ory  fasliion,  and  he  was  as  seductive  as  Ponchard, 
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viben  »inpng  *^  Gcntille  ^Vnnettc**  to  the  "^  Petit  Cha|)eron  Rouge," 
in  BoirkiieuV  0]M*ra.  The  result  wiis,  that  tho  monk  carried  off 
Matt  lo  m  neighboring  city — iJUlessa,  if  I  remember  rightly — and 
if  I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Mitchell  Kcmble  will,  perhaps.  Bet  me  right, 
in  hi«  bknd  and  gentleman-like  way.  The  town-life  led  by  these 
two  waA  of  the  UKwt  disgraceful  nature* ;  and  when  the  monk  had 
grown  tired  of  it,  he  left  Mary  to  lead  a  wor^e,  without  him. 
Mary  bet-ame  tin*  **  Keiue  I'omare,*'  the  ^  Mogadore,**  the  ^  Rose 
rom|4>fme'*  of  Edcs^^a,  and  wu8  the  terror  of  all  families  where 
th«Te  wen*  elder  MiiH  and  lateh-keys.  Her  doings  and  her  where- 
aliiMiU  at  l«*ngili  n*UL*he«l  the  ears  of  her  uncle  Abraham,  and  not 
a  little  a.«toin«hed  were  those  who  knew  the  recluse  to  see  him  one 
mominiT.  attin'd  in  a  |NiuqKiint  of  rich  .stuff,  with  a  cloak  like 
AIm;i\i\:i*'i.  Villi iw  bu^kiiH  with  n  fall  of  lace  OTcr  the  tops,  a 
jaunty  enp  and  fi-atlit-r  on  hLs  head,  a  rapier  on  his  thigh,  and  a 
pti*e<l  li«:twrrn  hi.-  If^-.  which  i'urvetcd  under  his  bunlen  as  tliough 
th>-  fun  of  tlic  tliin;;  Imd  given  it  lightness.  At  Mary*6  supper, 
thi-  (*avali**r  wit*  pn-sent  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  in  Edessa. 
Ilr  M-attt'H'd  hi-  guld  like  a  Cnesiis,  and  M:u-y  considered  him 
worth  all  the  m<»n*  |M>nniless  knight»  put  together.  When  tliese 
]4ail  guru-,  :l<«  U-ing  les»  wt.'K*onie,  Abraham  declared  his  rehition- 
fhjp.  .-uid  arti*4l  t*n  tin*  right  it  gave  liiui  to  rate  a  niece  who  was 
m^t  only  an  ungratrful  minx,  but  who  wa^  as  mendacious  as  an 
unjfnitiful  nirci'  could  well  Im*.  The  old  p'ntleman,  however,  liad 
truth  im  hi-i  >ide,  and  finally  k>  ovorvi-hehni*d  Miuy  with  its  terrible 
ap|ill(-aiiiai.  that  «li«*  meekly  follow«*<l  him  back  to  the  des<*rt,  and 
|«<>-f-«l  1it*t»*i-n  \e.ir4  in  a  wnlhil-up  <*<-ll  rlovie  to  tluit  of  her  uncle. 
Tlii'  niinii-lf.«  tin-  twi»  )>erlonned  are  adduci*d  as  proofs  of  the 
gnii  11  int  lie* -i  uf  the  |ierMjn:iges  and  their  story;  matters  which  I 
wuiilfl  hi>l  dispute  e\en  if  I  liad  room  for  it. 

Th«-  next  kui;rht  whum  1  euii  (idl  to  mind  as  having  been  fright- 
ened by  uiarriiigi*  inti>  monkery,  is  St.  Vaiidrille,  Count  of  the 
ralaif  ii*  King  DagoU-rl.  I>uring  the  |M*rioil  of  hij»  knig)ll^llip 
!.••  l^a4  a  \ery  Dun  Juan  tor  g:il]anlry,  and  railed  again<«l  niairi- 
nifjny  a!<  cnni'lu.-ively  a«  a  Malihu^ian.  His  friends  presse<]  him 
i«i  many  nevi  rth«'Ii  •^s ;  and  intnj<lueed  him  to  a  lady  with  a  hun* 
•!.-«  •!  tlifiu*and  golden  «|iialiiie:-.  and  |irii-|ie<t'<  n-  iiiiriferous  a*  ihofe 
n|'  Mio^  KiimanM-gg.      II**  liM»k  tin-  I:iil\'<.  Imnd  Hitli  n  rrlurfaiie«* 
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that  might  be  called  aversion,  and  which  he  did  not  affect  to  oon- 
ceal.  When  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  concluded,  Knight  Van- 
drille,  as  eccentric  as  the  cavaliers  whose  similar  conduct  I  have 
already  noticed,  mildly  intimated  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
proceed  fiirther,  and  that  for  his  part,  he  had  renomiced  the  vani- 
ties of  this  world  for  aye.  Taking  the  lady  apart,  he  appears  to 
have  produced  upon  her  a  conviction  that  the  determination  was 
one  he  could  not  well  avoid ;  and  we  are  not  told  tliat  she  even 
reproached  him  for  a  conduct  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
thousand  times  more  seltish  and  inexcusable  than  that  of  the  clever 
but  despicable  Abelard.  The  church,  however,  did  not  disapprove 
of  the  course  adopted,  and  St.  Vandrille,  despite  his  worse  than 
breach  of  promise,  has  been  forgiven  as  knight,  and  canonized  as 
saint. 

Far  more  excusable  was  that  little  Count  of  Arian,  Elzear,  the 
boy-knight  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  whom  that 
monarch  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  to  Delphina  of 
Glandeves,  a  young  lady  of  fifteen.  When  I  say  far  more  excu- 
sable, I  do  Elzcar  some  injustice,  for  the  boy  was  willing  enough 
to  be  wed,  and  looked  forward  to  making  his  lady  proud  of  his 
own  distinction  as  a  knight.  Delphina,  however,  it  was  who  pro- 
posed that  they  should  part  at  the  altar,  and  never  meet  again. 
She  despised  the  boy,  and  the  little  cavalier  took  it  to  heart — so 
much  so,  that  he  determined  to  renounce  the  career  of  arms  and 
enter  the  church.  Thereby  chivalry  lost  a  worthy  cavalier,  and 
the  calendar  gained  a  very  active  saint. 

Elzear  might  well  feel  aggrieved.  There  have  been  knights 
even  younger  than  he,  who  have  carried  spurs  before  they  were 
thirteen.  This  reminds  me  of  a  paragraph  in  an  article  which  I 
contributed  to  *'  Eraser's  l^fagazine,"  in  March,  1844,  under  the 
title  of  "A  Walk  across  Bohemia,"  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
Imperial  Zeughaus  at  Vienna,  I  noticed  "  the  suit  of  armor  of  that 
little  hero,  the  second  Louis  of  Hungary,  he  who  came  into  this 
breathing  world  some  months  before  he  was  welcome,  and  who 
supported  his  character  for  precocity  by  marrying  at  twelve,  and 
becoming  the  legitimate  bearer  of  all  the  honors  of  paternity  as 
soon  as  he  entered  his  teens ;  who  moreover  maintained  his  con- 
sistency by  turning  a  gray  old  man  at  sixteen,  and  finally  termi- 
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nated  his  ephemeral  course  on  the  field  of  battle  before  he  became 
of  age."  Elzear  then  was  not,  perhaps,  so  poor  a  knight  as  hi^ 
older  lady  seemed  disposed  to  count  him. 

I  must  be  briefer  with  noticing  the  remaining  individuals  who 
either  flung  up  chivalrj  for  the  Church,  or  who  preferred  the  latter 
to  fbUowiDg  a  knightly  career.  First,  there  was  St.  Anscharius, 
who  after  he  had  made  the  change  alluded  to,  was  standing  near 
the  easy  Olas,  Eling  of  Sweden,  when  the  latter  cast  lots  to  decide 
whether  Christianity  should  be  the  religion  of  the  state,  or  not 
We  are  told  that  the  prayers  of  St.  Anscharius  caused  the  kmg  to 
tlirow  double-sixes  in  favor  of  the  better  cause. 

St  Andrew  Cossini  made  an  admirable  saint  after  being  the 
most  riotous  of  cavaliers.  So  St.  Amandus  of  Nantes  won  his 
saintship  by  resigning  his  lordship  over  men-at-arms.  Like  him 
was  that  St  Romuald  of  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Ravenna,  who, 
whether  fighting  or  hunting,  loved  to  retire  from  the  fray  and  the 
chase,  to  pray  at  peace,  in  shady  places.  St.  John  of  Malta  and 
St  Stephen  of  Grandmont  were  men  of  the  like  kidney.  ^  St  Ben- 
edict of  Anian  was  that  famous  cup-bearer  of  Charlemagne,  who 
left  serving  the  Emperor  in  hall  and  field,  to  serve  a  greater  mas- 
ter with  less  ostentation.  He  followed  the  example  of  that  St 
Aaxentiud,  who  threw  up  his  commission  in  the  equestrian  guard 
of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  to  take  service  in  a  body  of  monks. 

Many  of  those  who  renounced  arms,  or  would  not  assume  mili- 
tary service  when  opportunity  offered  itself,  profited  personally  by 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  Thus  St.  Porphyrins  was  a  knight 
till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  died  Bishop  of  Gaza. 
The  knight  St  Wulfran  became  Bishop  of  Sens.  St.  Hugh  won 
the  bishopric  of  Grenoble,  by  not  only  renouncing  knighthood  him- 
self, bat  by  inducing  his  father  to  follow  his  example.  St.  Norbert 
became  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  after  leading  a  jolly  life,  not 
only  as  a  knight  but  as  priest  A  fall  from  his  horse  brought  him 
to  a  sense  of  decency.  A  propliecy  of  a  young  maiden  to  St.  Ulric 
gained  him  his  saintship  and  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg.  Had  she 
not  foretold  he  would  die  a  bishop,  he  would  have  been  content 
to  carry  a  banner.  Examples  like  these  are  very  numerous,  but 
I  have  cited  enough. 

Few  in  a  worldly  sense  made  greater  sacrifice  than  St  C«aunk^ 
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son  of  Casimir  III.,  King  of  Poland.  He  so  loved  his  reverend 
tutor,  Dugloss,  that,  to  be  like  him,  he  abandoned  even  his  chance 
of  the  throne,  and  became  a  priest.  St  Benedict  of  Umbria  took 
a  similar  course,  upon  a  smaller  scale ;  and  not  all  the  persuasions 
of  his  nurse,  who  ran  aflcr  him  when  he  ran  away  from  home, 
could  induce  him  to  be  anything  but  a  priest.  St.  Herman  Joseph, 
of  Cologne,  showed  how  completely  he  had  abandoned  the  knightly 
character,  when,  as  monk,  he  begged  the  peasants  whom  he  tau^t, 
to  be  good  enough  te  bulTet  him  well,  smd  cuff  him  soundly,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have  a  sufTidcucy  of  kicks  and  contempt 
St.  Guthlac,  the  noble  hermit  of  Croyland,  evinced  more  dignity 
in  his  retirement,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  St  Peter  Regalati, 
and  St  Ubaldus  of  Gabio.  The  latter  was  resolute  neither  to 
marry  nor  take  arms.  lie  liked  no  turmoil,  however  qualified. 
St  Vincent  of  Lerins  did  bear  arms  for  years,  but  he  confessed  he 
did  not  hke  the  attendant  dangers — threatening  him  spiritually, 
not  bodily,  and  he  took  the  cowl  and  gained  a  place  in  the  sacred 
calendar  accordingly.  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  whose  father  was  a 
prince,  was  another  of  the  young  gentlemen  for  whom  arms  had 
little  attraction.  The  humility  of  this  young  gentleman,  however, 
had  a  very  silly  aspect,  if  it  all  resembled  what  is  said  of  him  by 
Father  Caperius.  ''He  never  looked  on  women,  kept  his  eye 
strictly  guarded,  and  generally  cast  down ;  would  never  stay  with 
his  mother  alone  in  her  chamber,  and  if  she  sent  in  any  message 
to  him  by  some  lady  in  her  company,  he  received  it,  and  gave  his 
answer  in  a  few  words,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  chamber-door 
only  half  open ;  and  when  bantered  on  that  score,  he  ascribed  such 
behavior  to  his  baslifulness.  It  was  owing  to  his  original  modestj 
that  he  did  not  know  by  their  face  many  ladies  among  his  own  re- 
lations, with  whom  he  had  frequently  conversed ;  and  that  he  wu 
afraid  and  ashamed  to  let  a  footman  see  so  much  as  his  foot  un- 
covered." Whatever  the  soft  Aloysius  may  have  been  fit  for,  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  not  fit  for  chivalry.  Something  akin  to  him 
was  St.  Theobald  of  Champagne,  who  probably  would  never  have 
been  a  saint,  if  his  father  had  not  ordered  him  to  lead  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  succor  of  a  beleaguered  cousin.  Theobald  declined, 
and  at  once  went  into  a  monastery. 

St.  Waltheu,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
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Maady  daughter  of  Judith,  which  Judith  was  the  niece  of  the  Con- 
qoeror,  onlj  narrowly  escaped  being  a  gallant  knight  As  a  bojf, 
indeed,  he  used  to  build  churches  with  his  box  of  bricks,  while 
his  brothers  built  castles ;  but  at  least  he  gave  promise  of  being 
a  true  knight,  and,  once,  not  only  accepted  the  gift  of  a  ring  from 
a  lady,  but  wore  the  sparkling  diamond  on  his  finger.  "'  Ah !  ah !" 
exclaimed  the  saucy  courtiers,  "  Knight  Walthen  is  beginning  to 
haTe  a  tender  heart  for  the  ladies !"  Poor  Walthen !  he  called 
this  a  devil's  chorus,  tossed  the  ring  into  the  fire,  broke  the  lady's 
heart,  and  went  into  a  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  escaped  better  than  St  Clarus,  who  had  a  deaf  ear  and  stone- 
blind  eyes  for  the  allurements  of  a  lady  of  quality,  and  who  only 
barely  escaped  assassination,  at  the  hands  of  two  rufRans  hired  by 
the  termagant  to  kill  the  man  who  was  above  allowing  her  holy 
face  to  win  from  him  a  grin  of  admiration.  But  though  I  could 
fill  a  formidable  volume  with  names  of  ci-devant  knights  who  have 
turned  saints,  I  will  spare  my  readers,  and  conclude  with  the  great 
name  of  St  Bernard.  He  did  not,  indeed,  take  up  arms,  but  when 
he  adopted  a  religious  profession,  he  enjoyed  the  great  triumph  of 
inducing  his  uncle,  all  his  brothers,  knights,  and  simple  officers,  to 
follow  his  example.  Tlic  uncle  Gualdri,  a  famous  swordsman  and 
seigneur  of  Touillon,  was  the  first  who  was  convinced  that  Bernard 
was  right  The  two  younger  brothers  of  the  latter,  Bartholomew 
and  Andrew,  next  knocked  off  their  spurs  and  took  to  their  bre- 
viary. Guy,  the  eldest  brother,  a  married  man,  of  wealth,  broke 
tip  his  household,  sold  his  armor,  sent  his  lady  to  a  convent  and 
his  daughters  to  a  nunnery,  put  on  the  cowl,  and  followed  St  Ber- 
nard. Others  of  his  family  and  many  of  his  friends  followed  his 
example,  with  which  I  conclude  my  record  of  saints  who  have  had 
any  connection  with  arms.  As  for  St.  Bernard,  I  will  say  of  him, 
that  had  he  assumed  the  sword  and  been  as  merciless  to  his  ene- 
mies as  he  was,  in  his  character  of  abbot,  without  bowels  of  com- 
passion for  an  adversary  whom  he  could  crush  by  wordy  argu- 
ment, he  would  have  been  the  most  terrible  cavalier  that  ever  sat 
in  saddle ! 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  cavalier  who  ever  changed  that  dig- 
nity for  the  cowl,  wa^^  the  Chevalier  de  Ranee.  Of  him  and  his 
Trappist  followers  I  iriiJ  here  add  a  few  words^. 
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THE  CHEVALIEB  DE  RANGE  AND  THE  TRAPPI8T8. 

De  RaDce  was  born  in  1G2G.  lie  was  of  a  ducal  house,  i 
the  great  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  his  godfather.  In  his  youth 
he  was  very  sickly  and  scholastic.  He  was  intended  for  tlw 
Church,  held  half  a  score  of  livings  before  he  could  speak — and 
when  he  could  express  his  will,  resolved  to  live  only  by  his  sword. 
He  remained  for  a  while  neither  priest  nor  swordsman,  but  simplj 
the  gayest  of  libertines.  He  projected  a  plan  of  knight-errantiy, 
in  society  with  all  the  young  cavaliers,  and  abandoned  the  project 
to  study  astrology.  For  a  period  of  some  duration,  he  was  hal^ 
knight,  half-priest.  He  tlien  received  full  orders,  dressed  like  tlw 
most  frivolous  of  marquises,  seduced  the  Duchess  de  Montbasoiiy 
and  absolved  in  others  the  sins  which  he  himself  practised. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  said  the  Chevalier  de  Cliampvallon  to 
him  one  day.  '*  I  have  been  preaching  all  the  morning,**  said  De 
Ranee,  ^^  like  ah  angel,  and  I  am  going  this  aAemoon  to  hunt  like 
tlie  very  devil."  He  may  bo  said  to  have  been  like  those  Mor- 
mons who  descrilK)  their  fervent  solves  as  **  Hell-bent  on  Heaven  T 

Nobody  could  ever  tell  whother  he  was  soldier  or  priest,  till 
death  slew  the  Duchess  de  Montbazon.  De  Ranee  unex|>cotedlj 
beheld  the  corpse  disfigured  by  the  ravages  of  small-pox  or  mea- 
sles, and  he  was  so  shocked,  that  it  drove  him  from  the  world  to 
the  cloister,  where,  as  the  reconstructor,  rather  than  the  founder, 
of  the  order  of  Trappists,  he  spent  thirty -seven  years — exactly  at 
many  as  he  liad  passe<l  in  the  ^*  world.** 

The  companions  and  followers  of  the  chivalrous  De  Ranee  claim 
a  ft^w  words  for  themselves.  The  account  will  show  in  what  strong 
contrasts  the  two  portions  of  their  lives  consisted.  They  had 
learned  obedience  in  their  career  of  arms,  but  they  submitted  to  n 
far  more  oppressive  rule  in  their  career  as  monks.  Some  century 
and  a  half  ago  there  was  published  in  Paris  a  dn^adfully  dreary 
series  of  volumes,  entitled  ^^  Relations  do  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  de 
quehjues  Religieux  de  rAblmye  de  la  Tnipin*.**  They  consist 
chierty  of  tracts,  partly  bio«^aphical  and  i»artly  tho()l(>gi(*aK  unin- 
teresting in  the  main,  but  of  inten'st  as  showing  what  noble  sol- 
diers or  terrible  freelM)oters  asked  fur  shelter  in,  luid  enduri'd  the 
austerities  of.  La  Trapix;.     I  have  alluded  to  the  unreserve<l  sub- 
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rH|uire<l  at  the  hands  of  the  brotliers.  Tlie  hitter,  accord- 
ing: to  tlie  voluiDP^  whiirh  I  have  just  named,  were  8worn  to  impart 
r\rn  their  thoughts  to  the  Abliot.  They  wlio  thus  delivered  them- 
Mflvr^  with  leiL^i  reserve  appear  to  have  been  commanded  in  very 
bad  Latin ;  but  their  ai*t  of  obedience  was  90  dear  to  Heaven,  that 
tbrir  perMMtf  became  surrounded  with  a  glory,  which  tlieir  less  com- 
mnnicalive  brethren,  says  the  author  naively,  could  not  possibly 
pue  at  for  any  length  of  time : — the  which  I  implicitly  believe. 

The  candidates  for  admission  included,  without  doubt,  many 
Terr  pious  perMin5,  but  with  them  were  de^rmded  priests,  with 
whom  we  have  little  to  do.  and  ex-of!icer9,  fuf^tivc  men-at-arms, 
robben  who  had  lived  by  the  sword,  and  murderers,  of  knightly 
degree*  who  had  used  their  swords  to  the  unrighteous  slaying  of 
olberv.  and  who  itought  safety  within  the  cloisters  of  La  Trappe. 
All  that  WB«  a»ked  of  them  was  ol)edience.  Where  this  failed  it 
wwm  ciNn|N*Ued.  Where  it  abounded  it  was  praii^ed.  Next  to  it 
WM  hnmility.  One  brother,  an  ex-tioldier  reeking  with  blood,  is 
lauded  beraumr  he  lived  on  baked  apples,  when  h»  throat  was  too 
Mre  to  admit  of  hi:*  swallowing  more  substantial  food.  Another 
btroihf  r.  who  had  chan^*d  anns  for  the  gown,  is  most  gravely  com- 
pamJ  wiih  Mo-en,  lK*cau!«e  he  was  never  bold  enough  to  enter  the 
pantry  with  r^anduls  on  his  feet.  Still,  olM*dience  was  the  first 
virtu*-  eulogized  —  .<K>  eulo;nzed  tliat  1  almost  sus|>ect  it  to  have 
been  ran*.  It  wa-t  nuule  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  commu- 
nity wiTP  inform«*fl  tliat  all  their  faith,  and  all  their  works,  without 
blind  obedi«*nc<'  to  the  -iuiKTior,  would  fail  in  securing  their  salva- 
tion. Prwtiral  blindn*»!i!«  wa-*  as  stronprly  eiijoin«*d.  He  who  u«ed 
hi*  rye«  to  Ifa-t  puqio?'*',  was  accounted  the  l)etter  man.  One  ex- 
military  brother  did  this  in  no  prni'^eworthy  a  way,  that  in  eight 
year*  he  hail  never  seen  a  fault  in  any  of  his  brethren. 

It  was  not,  iMiwever,  thin  it«>rt  <if  blindn(*ss  that  I>e  lUnce  re- 
quirfd,  fur  he  encouni;r<'d  the  brethren  to  bring  accusations  against 
fmr\\  oth«-r.  Murli  pruiM*  i-  awanhrd  to  a  brother  who  never  lo(>ke<l 
ai  ih«*  nK»f  of  hi^  own  rdl.  I^uidution  mon*  unmeusunNl  \<  {Miur- 
ty\  ufKtn  unot}i«'r  faitlifiil  knijrht  of  tin*  new  onh-r  of  M'lf-m'pition, 
vIm»  h:l«  •oriitinly  niiatvn^tomrd  to  niiM'  hi«  fye>  f'nmi  tin*  ground, 
that  he  wa^  not  awiin*  of  the  erection  of  a  new  cliapel  in  the  gar- 
den, until  he  bnikt*  his  head  against  the  wall. 
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On  one  occasion  the  Duchess  dc  Guiclie  and  an  eminent  prelate 
visited  tlie  monastery  together.  After  they  had  left,  a  monk  en- 
tered the  Abbot's  apartment,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  liis 
superior,  and  begged  permission  to  confess  a  great  crime.  He 
was  told  to  proceed. 

**  When  the  lady  and  the  bishop  were  here  just  now,"  said  he, 
"  I  dared  to  raise  my  eyes,  and  they  rested  upon  the  face — " 

'*  Not  of  tlie  lady,  thou  reprobate !"  exclaimed  the  Abbot, 

"  Oh  no,"  calmly  rejoined  the  monk,  "  but  of  the  old  bishop !" 
A  course  of  bread  and  water  was  nec^ded  to  work  expiation  for 
the  crime. 

Some  of  the  brethren  illustrated  what  they  meant  by  obedience 
and  humility,  after  a  strange  fashion.  For  example,  there  was 
one  who  having  expressed  an  inclination  to  return  to  the  world, 
was  detained  against  his  will.  His  place  wsis  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  devastation  he  committed  among  the  crockery  was  something 
stupendous — and  prob.ibly  not  altogether  unintentional.  He  was 
not  only  continually  frjicturing  the  delf  earthenware  dishes,  but 
was  incessantly  nmning  from  the  kitchen  to  the  Abbot,  from  tlie 
Abbot  to  the  Prior,  fi-om  the  Prior  to  the  Sub-Prior,  and  from  the 
Sub-Prior  to  the  Master  of  the  Novices  to  confess  his  faalt. 
Thence,  he  returned  to  the  kitchen  again,  once  more  to  smash 
whole  crates  of  plates,  following  up  the  act  with  abundant  confea- 
sions,  and  deriving  evident  enjoyment,  alike  in  destroying  the 
property,  and  assailing  with  noisy  apologies  the  governing  powers 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  inspire  with  a  desire  of  getting  rid 
of  hhn. 

In  spite  of  forced  detention  there  was  a  mock  appearance  of 
liberty  at  monthly  assemblies.  The  bretlu-en  were  asked  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  arrangement  of  the  institution  and  its  rules 
which  they  desired  to  see  changed.  As  an  affirmative  reply,  how- 
ever, would  have  brought  "  penance"  and  "  discipline"  on  him  who 
made  it,  the  encouraging  phrase  that  *'  They  had  only  to  speak," 
by  no  means  rendered  them  loquacious,  and  every  brother,  by  his 
silence,  expressed  his  content. 

If  death  was  the  suicidal  object  of  many,  the  end  appears  to 
have  been  generally  attained  with  a  speedy  certainty.  The  supe- 
riors and  a  few  monks  reached  an  advanced  age ;  only  a  few  of 
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the  brethren  died  old  men.  Consumption,  inflammation  of  the 
ImigB,  and  abscess  (at  memory  of  the  minute  description  of  which 
the  very  heart  turns  sick),  carried  off  the  victims  with  terrible 
npiditj.  Men  entered,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  in  good  health. 
If  they  did  so,  determined  to  achieve  suicide,  or  were  driven  in 
by  the  government  with  a  view  of  putting  them  to  death,  the  end 
soon  came,  and  was,  if  we  may  believe  what  we  reiid,  welcomed 
with  alacrity.  After  rapid,  painful,  and  unresisted  decay,  the  suf- 
ferer saw  as  his  last  hour  approached,  the  cinders  strewn  on  the 
ground  in  the  shape  of  a  cross ;  a  thin  scattering  of  straw  was 
made  npon  the  cinders,  and  that  was  the  death-bed  upon  which 
every  Trappist  expired.  The  body  was  buried  in  the  habit  of  the 
order,  as  some  knights  have  been  in  panoply,  without  coffin  or 
throad,  and  was  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  cloth  upheld  by  a  few 
broChers.  If  it  fell  into  its  last  receptacle  with  huddled-up  limbs, 
De  Rancc  would  leap  into  the  grave  and  dispose  the  unconscious 
members,  so  as  to  moke  them  assume  an  attitude  of  repose. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  appears  to  have  distinguished  the  rules 
of  nomenclature.  In  many  instances,  where  the  original  names 
had  impure  or  ridiculous  significations,  the  change  was  advisable. 
Bat  I  can  not  see  how  a.  brother  became  more  cognisable  as  a 
Christian,  by  assuming  the  names  of  Palemon,  Achilles,  Moses,  or 
even  Dorothy.  Theodore,  I  can  understand ;  but  Dorothy,  though 
it  bears  the  same  meaning,  seems  to  me  but  an  indifferent  name 
for  a  monk,  even  in  a  century  when  the  male  Montmorencies  de- 
lighted in  the  name  of  ''  Anne." 

None  of  the  monks  were  distinguished  by  superfluous  flesh. 
Some  of  these  ex-soldiers  were  so  thin-skinned,  that  when  sitting 
on  hard  chairs,  their  bones  fairly  rubbed  through  their  very  slight 
epidermis.  They  who  so  suffered,  and  joyfully,  were  held  up  as 
bright  examples  of  godliness. 

There  is  matter  for  many  a  sigh  in  these  saffron-leaved  and 
worm-eaten  tomes,  whose  opened  pages  are  now  before  me.  I  find 
a  monk  who  has  passed  a  sleepless  night  through  excess  of  pain. 
To  test  his  obedience,  he  is  ordered  to  confess  tliat  he  has  slept 
well  and  suffered  nothing.  The  submissive  soldier  obeys  his  gen- 
eral's command.  Another  confesses  his  readiness,  as  Dr.  Newman 
lub*  done,  to  surrender  any  of  his  own  deliberately-made  cftTv\'\<i- 
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lions  at  the  bidding  of  his  superior.  <^  I  am  wax,"  he  aajs,  ^ior 
you  to  mould  me  as  you  will ;"  and  his  unresenred  surrender. of 
himself  is  commended  with  much  windiness  of  phrase.  A  thizd, 
inadvertently  remarking  that  his  scalding  broth  is  over-salted, 
bursts  into  tears  at  the  enormity  of  the  crime  he  has  committed 
by  thus  complaining;  whereupon  praise  falls  upon  him 
Sickly  than  the  salt  did  into  his  broth :  "  Yes,"  says  the 
knight,  now  abbot,  *^  it  is  not  praying,  nor  watching,  nor  repent 
ance,  that  is  alone  asked  of  you  by  God,  but  humility  iand  obedience 
therewith ;  and  Jtrst  obedience." 

To  test  the  fidelity  of  those  professing  to  have  this  humility  and 
obedience,  the  most  outrageous  insults  were  inflicted  on  such  as  in 
the  world  had  been  reckoned  the  most  high-spirited.  It  is  averred 
tliat  these  never  failed.  Tlic  once  testy  soldier,  now  passionleaa 
monk,  kissed  the  sandal  raised  to  kick,  and  blessed  the  hand  lifted 
to  smite  him.  A  proud  young  officer  of  mousquetaires,  of  whom 
I  have  strong  suspicions  that  he  had  embezzled' a  good  deal  of  his 
majesty's  money,  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  greatest  criminal 
that  ever  lived ;  but  he  stoutly  denied  the  same  when  the  officers 
of  the  law  visited  the  monastery  and  accused  him  of  fraudulent 
practices.  This  erst  young  warrior  had  no  greater  delight  than 
in  being  permitted  to  clean  the  spittoons  in  the  chapel,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  fresh  sawdust.  Another,  a  young  marquis  and 
chevalier,  performed  witli  ecstacy  servile  offices  of  a  more  disgust- 
ing character.  This  monk  was  the  flower  of  the  fraternity.  He 
was  for  ever  accusing  himself  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  not  one 
of  which  he  had  committed,  or  was  capable  of  committing.  "  He 
represented  matters  so  ingeniously,"  says  De  Bance,  who  on  this 
occasion  is  the  biographer,  "  that  without  lying,  he  made  himself 
pass  ibr  the  vile  wretch  which  in  truth  he  was  not"  He  most 
have  been  like  that  other  clever  individual  who  "  hed  like  truth." 

When  I  say  that  he  was  the  flower  of  the  fraternity,  I  probably 
do  some  wrong  to  the  Chevalier  de  Santin,  who  under  the  name 
of  Brother  Palemon,  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  pride  of  La 
Trappe.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army ;  without  love  for 
God,  regai-d  for  man,  respect  for  woman,  or  reverence  for  law.  In 
consequence  of  a  rupture  between  Savoy  and  France,  he  lost  an 
annuity  on  which  he  had  hitherto  lived.    As  his  constitution  ' 
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coDsiderablj  shattered,  he  at  the  same  time  took  to  reading.  He 
was  partially  oonverted  by  perusing  the  history  of  Joseph ;  and 
he  was  finally  perfected  by  seeing  the  dead  body  of  a  very  old 
and  yery  ugly  monk,  assume  the  guise  and  beauty  of  that  of  a 
young  man. 

This  was  good  ground  for  conversion ;  but  the  count — for  the 
chevalier  of  various  orders  was  of  that  degree  by  birth — the  count 
had  been  so  thorough  a  miscreant  in  the  world,  that  they  who  lived 
in  the  latter  declined  to  believe  4n  the  godliness  of  Brother  Pale- 
mon.  Thereupon  he  was  exhibited  to  all  comers,  and  he  gave 
ready  replies  to  all  queries  put  to  him  by  his  numerous  visiters. 
All  France,  grave  and  gay,  noble  an4  simple,  flocked  to  the  spec- 
tacle. At  the  head  of  them  was  that  once  sovereign  head  of  the 
Order  of  the  Grarter,  James  II.,  with  his  illegitimate  son,  from 
whom  is  descended  the  French  ducal  family  of  Fitz-James.  The 
answers  of  Palemon  to  his  questioners  edified  countless  crowds. 
He  shared  admiration  with  another  ex-military  brother,  who  guile- 
lessly told  the  laughing  ladies  who  fiocked  to  behold  him,  that  he 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  monastery  because  his  sire  had  wished 
him  to  marry  a  certain  lady ;  but  that  his  soul  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  touching  even  the  finger-tips  of  one  of  a  sex  by  the  first 
at'  whom  the  world  was  lost  The  consequent  laughter  was 
immense. 

From  this  it  is  dear  that  there  were  occasionally  gay  doings  at 
the  monastery,  and  that  those  at  least  who  had  borne  arms,  were 
not  addicted  to  close  their  eyes  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  knightly  members  of  the  brotlierhood, 
was  a  certain  Robert  Graham,  whose  father.  Colonel  Graham,  was 
fir^t  cousin  to  Montrose.  Robert  was  bom,  we  are  told,  in  the 
*^  Ch&teau  de  Rostoume,"  a  short  league  (it  is  added  by  way  of 
help,  I  suppose,  to  perplexed  travellers),  from  (Edinburgh.  By 
)ii;4  mother*s  side  he  was  related  to  the  Earl  of  Perth,  of  whom  the 
Trappist  biographer  says,  that  he  was  even  more  illustrious  for 
hisi  piety,  and  for  what  he  suffered  for  the  sake  of  religion,  than 
by  hi.<  knighthood,  his  viceroyship,  or  his  offices  of  High  Chan- 
<"»*llor  of  England,  and  "  Governor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
(1716)  rightful  king  of  Great  Britain."  The  mother  of  Robert, 
a  zealous  protestant,  is  spoken  of  as  having  *'  as  much  piety  as  ov\^ 
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can  have  in  a  false  religion/'  In  spite  of  her  teaching,  howevefi 
the  young  Robert  early  exhibited  an  inclination  for  the  Romish 
religion;  and  at  ten  years  of  age,  the  precocious  boy  attended 
mass  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his 
mother.  On  his  repeating  his  visit,  she  had  him  soundly  whipped 
by  his  tutor ;  but  the  young  gentleman  declared  that  the  process 
could  not  persuade  him  to  embrace  Presbyterianism.  He  accord- 
ingly rushed  to  tlie  house  of  Lord  Perth, ''  himself  a  recent  con- 
vert from  the  Anglican  Church,*'  ^^^  claimed  his  protection. 
Ailcr  some  family  arrangements  had  been  concluded,  the  youthful 
protege  was  formally  surrendered  to  the  keeping  of  Lord  Perth, 
by  his  mother,  and  not  without  reluctance.  His  father  gave  him 
up  with  the  unconcern  of  those  Gallios  who  care  little  about 
questions  of  religion. 

Circumstances  compelled  the  carl  to  leave  Scotland,  when 
Robert  sojourned  with  his  mother  at  the  house  of  her  brother,  a 
godly  protectant  minister.  Here  he  showed  the  value  of  the  in- 
structions he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Perth  and  his 
Romish  chaplain,  by  a  conduct  which  di.'^gusted  every  honest  man, 
and  terrified  every  honest  maiden,  in  all  the  country  round.  His 
worthy  biographer  is  candid  enough  to  say  that  Robert,  in  falling 
off  from  Popery,  did  not  become  a  protestant,  but  an  atheist 
The  uncle  turned  him  out  of  his  house.  The  prodigal  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  rioted  prodigally ;  thence  he  betook  himself 
to  France,  and  he  startled  even  Paris  with  the  bad  renown  of  his 
evil  doings.  On  his  way  thither  through  Flanders,  he  had  had  a 
moment  or  two  of  misgiving  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  career,  and 
he  hesitated  while  one  might  count  twenty,  between  the  counsel 
of  some  good  priests,  and  the  bad  example  of  some  Jacobite  sol- 
diers, with  whom  he  took  /tervicc.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  when 
the  chevalier  Robert  appeared  at  the  court  of  St  Germains,  Lord 
Perth  presented  to  the  fugitive  king  and  queen  there,  as  accom- 
plished a  scoundrel  as  any  in  Christendom. 

There  was  a  show  of  decency  at  the  exiled  court,  and  respect 
for  religion.  Young  Graham  adapted  himself  to  the  consequent 
influences.  He  studied  French,  read  the  lives  of  the  saints,  en- 
tered the  seminary  at  Meaux,  and  finally  reprofessed  the  Romish 
religion.     He  was  now  seized  with  a  desire  to  turn  hermit,  but 
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aeddent  baying  taken  him  to  La  Trappe,  the  blase  libertine  felt 
himself  reproved  by  the  stem  virtue  exhibited  there,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  he  enrolled  himself  a  postulant,  bade  fare- 
well to  the  world,  and  devoted  JFiimself  to  silence,  obedience,  humil- 
itj,  and  austeritj,  with  a  perfectness  that  surprised  alike  those  who 
•aw  and  those  who  heard  of  it.  Lord  Perth  opposed  the  reception 
of  Robert  in  the  monastery.  Thereon  arose  serious  difficulty,  and 
therewith  the  postulant  relapsed  into  sin.  He  blasphemed,  reviled 
his  kinsmen,  swore  oaths  that  set  the  whole  brotherhood  in  speech- 
les.4  terror,  and  finally  wrote  a  letter  to  his  old  guardian,  so 
crammed  with  fierce  and  unclean  epithets,  that  the  abbot  i*efiised 
permission  to  have  it  forwarded.  The  excitement  which  followed 
brought  on  illness ;  with  the  latter,  came  reflection  and  sorrow. 
At  length  all  difficulties  vanished,  and  ultimately,  on  the  eve  of  All 
Saints,  1C99,  Robert  Graham  became  a  monk,  and  changed  his 
name  for  that  of  Brother  Alexis.  King  James  visited  him,  and 
was  mach  edified  by  the  spiritual  instruction  vouchsafed  him  by 
the  second  cousin  of  the  gallant  Montrose.  The  new  monk  was 
so  perfect  in  obedience  that  he  would  not  in  winter  throw  a  crumb 
to  a  half-starved  sparrow,  without  first  applying  for  leave  from  his 
•pifitoal  superior.  ^  Indeed,"  says  his  biographer,  **  I  could  tell 
you  a  thousand  veritable  stories  about  him ;  but  they  are  so  extra- 
ordinary that  I  do  not  suppose  the  world  would  believe  one  of 
them."  The  biographer  adds,  that  Alexis,  afler  digging  and  cutting 
wood  mil  day ;  eating  little,  drinking  less,  praying  incessantly,  and 
neither  washing  nor  unclothing  himself,  lay  down  ;  but  to  pass  the 
night  without  closing  his  eyes  in  sleep !  He  was  truly  a  brother 
Vigilantius. 

The  renown  of  his  conversion  had  many  influences.  The  father 
of  Alexis,  Colonel  Graham,  embraced  Romanism,  and  the  colonel 
and  an  elder  son,  who  was  already  a  Capuchin  friar,  betook  them- 
selves to  La  Trappe,  where  the  reception  of  the  former  into  the 
church  was  marked  by  a  double  solemnity — De  Ranee  dying  as 
the  service  was  proceeding.  The  wife  of  Colonel  Graham  is  said 
to  have  left  Scotland  on  the  receipt  of  the  above  intelligence,  to 
liave  repaired  to  France,  and  there  embrace  the  form  of  faith  fol- 
lowed by  her  somewhat  facile  husband.  There  is,  however,  great 
doubt  on  this  point 
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The  fate  of  young  Robert  Graham  was  similar  to  that  of  most 
of  the  Trappists.  Tlie  deadly  air,  the  hanl  work,  the  watchings, 
the  scanty  food,  and  the  uncieanliness  which  prevailed,  soon  slew 
a  man  who  was  as  useless  to  his  fellow-men  in  a  conyent,  as  he 
had  ever  been  in  the  world.  His  confinement  was,  in  fact,  a  swift 
suicide.  Consumption  seized  on  the  poor  boy,  for  he  -was  still  but 
a  boy,  and  his  rigid  adherence  to  tlie  severe  discipline  of  the  place, 
only  aided  to  develop  what  a  little  care  might  have  easily  checked. 
His  serge  gown  clove  to  the  carious  bones  which  pierced  through 
his  diseased  skin.  The  ]>ortions  of  his  body  on  which  he  immova- 
bly lay,  became  gangrened,  and  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  way  of  remedy.  He  endured  all  with  patience,  and  looked 
forward  to  death  with  a  not  unaccountable  longing.  The  ^  infirm- 
ier"  bade  him  be  less  eager  in  pressing  forward  to  the  grave. — •*! 
will  now  pray  God,''  said  the  nursing  brother,  "  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  save  you." — "  And  I,"  said  Alexis,  "  will  ask  him  not 
to  heed  you.''  Further  detail  is  hardly  necessary :  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Robert  Graham  died  on  the  21st  May,  1701,  little  more  than 
six  months  after  he  had  entered  the  monastery,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two  years.  The  father  and  brother  also  died  in 
France,  and  so  ended  the  chivalrous  cousins  of  the  chivalrous 
Montrose. 

The  great  virtue  inculcated  at  La  Trappe,  was  one  of  the  cher- 
ished virtues  of  old  chivalry,  obedience  to  certain  rules.  But  there 
was  no  excitement  in  carrying  it  out.  Bodily  suffering  was  en- 
countered by  a  knight,  for  mere  glory's  sake.  At  La  Trappe  it 
was  accounted  as  the  only  means  whereby  to  escape  Satan.  The 
knight  of  the  cross  purchased  salvation  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life ; 
the  monk  of  La  Trappe,  by  an  unprofitable  suicide.  With  both 
there  was  doubtless  the  one  great  hope  common  to  all  Christians ; 
but  that  great  hope,  so  fortifying  to  the  knight,  seemed  not  to  re- 
lieve the  Trappist  of  the  fear  that  Satan  was  more  powerful  than 
the  Redeemer.  When  once  treating  this  subject  at  greater  length, 
I  remarked  that  there  was  a  good  moral  touching  Satan  in  Cuvier's 
dream,  and  the  application  of  which  might  have  been  profitable  to 
men  like  these  monks.  The  great  philosopher  just  named,  once 
saw,  in  his  sleep,  the  popular  representative  of  the  great  enemy  of 
man.    The  fiend  approached  with  a  loudly-expressed  determinstion 
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to  '^  eat  him.**  "  Eat  me  !**  exclaimed  Cuvier,  examining  him  the 
while  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist.  **  Eat  mg !  Horns !  Hoofs !" 
he  added,  scanning  him  over.  *•  Horns  ?  Hoofs  ?  Graminiv' 
orous  !  needn^t  be  afraid  of  you  !" 

And  DOW  let  us  get  back  from  the  religious  orders  of  men  to 
chivabous  orders  of  ladies.  It  is  quite  time  to  exclaim,  Place  aux 
Iktmesf 
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Moin  ist  dcr  Uclm,  und  mir  gohurt  er  za.  —  Schilubs. 

"  Orders  for  ladies**  have  been  favorite  matters  with  both  Kings 
and  Queens,  Emperors  and  Empresses.  The  Austrian  Empresfl, 
Eleanora  de  Gonzague,  founded  two  orders,  which  admitted  only 
ladies  as  members.  The  first  was  in  commemoration  of  the  mirac- 
ulous preservation  of  a  particle  of  the  true  cross,  which  escaped 
the  ravages  of  a  fire  which  nearly  destroyed  the  imperial  residence^ 
in  1668.  Besides  this  Order  of  the  Cross,  the  same  Empress  in- 
stituted the  Ortler  of  the  Slaves  of  Virtue.  Thiij  was  hardly  a 
complimentary  title,  for  a  slave  necessarily  implies  a  compulsory 
and  unwilling  servant  The  number  of  members  were  limited  to 
thirty,  and  these  were  required  to  be  noble,  and  of  the  Romish  re- 
ligion. The  motto  was.  Sole  zibique  triumphat ;  which  may  have 
implied  that  she  only  who  best  served  virtue,  was  likely  to  profit 
by  it.  This  was  not  making  a  very  exalted  principle  of  virtue  it- 
self. It  was  rather  placing  it  in  the  jwint  of  view  wherein  it  was 
considered  by  Pamela,  who  was  by  far  too  calculating  a  young 
lady  to  deserve  all  the  eulogy  that  has  been  showered  upon  her. 

Another  Empress  of  Germany,  Elizabeth  Christiana,  founded, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  at  Vienna,  an  Order  of  Nei^- 
borly  Love.  It  consisted  of  persons  of  both  sexes ;  but  nobody 
was  accounted  a  neighbor  who  was  not  noble.  With  regard  to 
numbers,  it  was  unlimited.  The  motto  of  the  order  was  Amor 
Proximi ;  a  motto  which  exactly  characterized  the  feelings  of 
Queen  Guinever  for  any  handsome  knight  who  happened  to  be 
her  neighbor  for  the  nonce.  "  Proximus"  at  the  meetings  of  the 
order  was,  of  course,  of  that  convenient  gender  whereby  all  th^ 
members  of  the  order  could  profit  by  its  application.     They  might 
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haTe  had  a  particularly  applicable  soog,  if  thej  had  only  possessed 
a  Beranger  k>  sing  as  the  French  lyrist  has  done. 

There  was  also  in  Grermanj  an  order  for  ladies  only,  that  was 
of  a  very  sombre  character.  It  was  the  Order  of  Death's  Head ; 
and  was  founded  just  two  centuries  ago,  by  a  Duke  of  Wirtemburg, 
who  decreed  that  a  princess  of  that  house  should  always  be  at  the 
head  of  it  The  rules  bound  ladies  to  an  observance  of  conduct 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  observe,  if  the  rule  of  Christianity 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bind  them ;  and  probably  many  fair  ladies 
who  wore  the  double  cross,  with  the  death's  head  pending  from 
the  lower  one,  looked  on  the  motto  of  '*  Memento  Mori,"  as  a  re- 
minder to  daring  lovers  who  dared  to  look  on  thenu 

France  had  given  us,  in  ladies'  orders,  first,  the  Order  of  the 
Ccutleliere,  founded  by  that  Anne  of  Brittany  who  brought  her  in- 
dependent duchy  as  a  dower  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  who 
did  for  the  French  court  what  Queen  Charlotte  effected  for  that 
of  England,  at  a  much  later  period.  Another  Anne,  of  Austria, 
wife  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  some  say  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  also,  found- 
ed, for  ladies,  the  Order  of  the  Celestial  Collar  of  the  Iloly  Rosary. 
The  members  consisted  of  &fij  young  ladies  of  the  first  families  in 
France ;  and  they  all  wore,  appended  to  other  and  very  charming 
insignia  hanging  from  the  neck,  a  portrait  of  St.  Dominic,  who 
found  himself  in  the  best  possible  position  for  instilling  all  sorts  of 
good  principles  into  a  maiden's  bosom. 

The  Order  of  the  Bee  was  founded  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by 
Louisa  de  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Maine.  The  ensign  was  a  medal, 
with  the  portrait  of  the  duchess  on  one  side,  and  the  figure  of  a 
bee,  with  the  motto,  Je  suis  petite,  mats  rties  piqiieures  sont  pro^ 
fondeSy  on  the  other. 

In  Russia,  Peter  the  Great  founded  the  Order  of  St.  Catherine, 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  and  gave  as  its  device.  Pour  ramour  et  la 
Jidtlite  encers  la  patrie.  It  was  at  first  intended  for  men,  but  was 
ultimately  made  a  female  order  exclusively.  A  similar  cliange 
was  found  necessary  in  the  Spanish  Order  of  the  Lady  of  Mercy, 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  James,  King  of  Aragon. 
There  were  other  female  orders  in  Spain,  and  the  whole  of  them 
had  for  their  object  the  furtherance  of  religion,  order,  and  virtue. 
In  some  cases,  membership  was  conferred  in  acknowled^eat  o€ 
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merit  Who  forgets  Miss  Jane  Porter  in  her  co«;tiime  and  insignia 
of  a  lady  of  one  of  the  order?  of  Polish  female  chivalry — and  who 
is  ignorant  that  Mrs.  Otwny  has  Ix'en  recently  decorated  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Order  of  Maria  Louisa? 

The  Onler  of  St.  Ulrica,  in  Sweden,  was  founded  in  1734,  in 
honor  of  a  lady,  the  reining  Queen,  and  to  commemorate  the  lib- 
erty which  Sweden  had  acquired  and  enjoyed  from  the  period  of 
lier  accession.  Two  especial  qualities  were  necessary  in  the  can- 
didates for  knighthood  in  this  order.  It  was  necessary  that  a  pub- 
lic tribunal  should  declare  that  they  were  men  of  pure  public  spirit ; 
and  it  was  further  required  of  them  to  prove  that  in  serving  the 
country,  they  had  never  been  swayed  by  motives  of  private  inter- 
est. When  the  order  was  about  to  be  founded,  not  less  than  five 
hundred  candidates  appeared  to  claim  chivalric  honor.  Of  these, 
only  fifty  were  chosen,  and  decree  was  made  that  the  number  of 
knights  should  never  exceed  that  amount.  It  was  an  unnecessary 
decree,  if  the  qualifications  required  were  to  be  stringently  de- 
manded. But,  in  the  conferring  of  honors  generally,  there  has 
often  been  little  connection  Ijetween  cause  and  effect ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, after  Major-General  Simpson  had  failed  to  secure  the  fac- 
tory which  the  gallantry  of  our  troops  had  put  in  his  power  at  the 
Redan,  the  home  government  was  so  delighted,  that  they  made 
field-marshals  of  two  very  old  gentlemen.  The  example  was  not 
lost  on  the  King  of  tlie  Belgians.  lie,  too,  commemorated  the  fall 
of  Sebasto[K)l  by  enlarging  tlie  number  of  hLs  knights.  He  could 
not  well  scatter  decorations  among  his  army,  for  that  has  been 
merely  a  military  police,  but  he  made  selection  of  an  equally  de- 
structive body,  and  named  eighteen  doctors — Knights  of  St. 
Leopold. 

These  orders  of  later  institution  appear  to  liave  forgotten  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  knighthood — love  for  the  ladies — but 
perhaps  this  is  quite  as  well.  When  Louis  IL,  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
instituted  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Shield,  he  was  by  no  means  so 
forgetful.  He  enjoined  his  knights  to  honor  the  ladies  above  all, 
and  never  permit  any  one  to  slander  them  with  impunity ;  **  be- 
cause," said  the  good  duke,  "  after  Grod,  we  owe  everything  to  the 
labors  of  the  ladies,  and  all  the  honor  that  man  can  acquire."  One 
portion  of  which  assertion  may  certainly  defy  contradiction. 
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The  mo6t  iUnstrious  of  female  knights,  howevier,  is,  without  dis- 
pute, the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Poor  Jeanne  Dare  seems  to  me  to 
have  heen  an  illustrious  dupe  and  an  innocent  victim.  Like  Char- 
lotte Cordaj,  the  calamities  of  her  country  weighed  heavilj  upon 
her  spirits,  and  her  consequent  eager  desire  to  relieve  them,  caused 
her  to  be  marked  as  a  fitting  instrument  for  a  desired  end.  Poor 
Charlotte  Cordaj  coomiissioned  herself  for  the  execution  of  the 
heroic  deed  which  embellishes  her  name — Jeanne  Dare  was  evi- 
dentlj  commissioned  by  others. 

The  first  step  taken  bj  Jeanne  to  obtain  access  to  the  Dauphin, 
was  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  proud  De  Baudricourt,  who  re- 
sided not  far  finom  the  maid's  native  place,  Domremy.  However 
pious  the  young  girl  may  have  been,  De  Baudricourt  was  not  the 
xnaD  to  give  her  a  public  reception,  had  not  some  foregone  conclu- 
sion accompanied  it.  She  needed  his  help  to  enable  her  to  pro-> 
ceed  to  Chinon.  The  answer  of  the  great  chief  was  that  she  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  there.  The  reply  of  the  maid,  who  was 
always  uncommonly  '*  smart"  in  her  answers,  was  that  she  would 
go  to  Chinon,  although  she  were  forced  to  crawl  the  whole  way 
on  her  knees.  She  did  go,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  mere  young 
girl,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  intercourse  with  angels  and 
archangels,  thus  overcoming,  as  it  were,  the  most  powerful  person- 
age in  the  district,  was  proof  enough  to  the  common  mind,  as  to 
whence  she  derived  her  strength  and  authority.  The  corps  of 
priests  by  whom  she  was  followed,  as  soon  as  her  divine  mission 
was  acknowledged  or  invented  by  the  court,  lent  her  additional 
influence,  and  sanctified  in  her  own  mind,  her  doubtless  honest  en- 
thusiasm. The  young  girl  did  all  to  which  she  pledged  herself, 
and  in  return,  was  barbarously  treated  by  both  friend  and  foe,  and 
was  most  hellishly  betrayed  by  the  Church,  under  whose  benedic- 
tion she  had  raised  her  banner.  She  engaged  to  relieve  Orleans 
from  the  terrible  English  army  which  held  it  in  close  siege,  and 
she  nobly  kept  her  engagement  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  first 
person  slain  in  this  siege,  was  a  young  lady  named  Belle,  and  the 
fair  sex  thus  furnished  the  first  victim,  as  well  as  the  great  con- 
queror, in  this  remarkable  conflict. 

I  pass  over  general  details,  in  order  to  have  the  more  space  to 
notice  particular  illustrative  circumstances  touching  out  f^ii^<^ 
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warrior.  Jeanne,  it  musl  bo  allowed,  was  extreme! j  bold  of  asser- 
tion as  well  as  smart  in  replj.  She  would  have  delighted  a  Swe- 
(lenborgian  by  the  alacrity  with  which  she  protested  that  she  held 
intercourse  with  spirits  from  Heaven  and  prophets  of  old.  Noth- 
ing was  so  easy  as  to  make  her  believe  so ;  and  she  was  quite  as 
ready  to  deny  the  alleged  fact  when  her  clerical  accusers,  in  the 
day  of  her  adversity,  declared  that  sucli  belief  was  a  suggestion  of 
the  devil.  I  think  there  was  some  humor  and  a  little  reproach  in 
the  reply  by  Jeanne,  that  she;  would  maintain  or  deny  nothing  bat 
as  she  was  directed  by  tlie  Church. 

Meanwhile,  during  her  short  but  glorious  career,  she  manifested 
true  chivalrous  spirit.  She  feared  no  man,  not  even  the  bniTe 
Dunois.  ''  Bastard,  bastard !"  said  she  to  him  on  one  occasioOy 
'•^  in  the  name  of  Grod,  hear  me ;  I  commiuid  you  to  let  me  know 
of  the  arrival  of  Fastolf  as  soon  as  it  takes  place ;  for,  hark  ye,  if 
he  passes  without  my  knowledge,  I  give  you  my  word,  you  shall 
lose  your  head."  And  thereon  she  turned  to  her  dinner  of  dry 
bi*ead  and  wine-and-water — half  a  pint  of  the  first  to  two  pints  cf 
the  last,  with  the  quiet  air  of  a  (>erson  able  and  determined  to  real- 
ize every  menace. 

It  is  very  clear  that  her  brother  knights,  while  they  profited  by 
her  services,  and  obeyed  (with  some  reluctance)  her  orders,  nei- 
ther thought  nor  spoke  over-well  of  her.  Their  comments  were 
not  complimentary  to  a  virgin  i*cputation,  which  a  jury  of  prin- 
cesses, with  a  queen  for  a  fori'woman,  had  pronounced  unblem- 
ished. She  even  risked  her  prestige  over  the  common  rank  and 
file,  but  generally  by  measures  which  resulted  in  strengthening  it. 
Thus,  un  taking  the  Fort  of  the  Augustins  from  the  English,  she 
destroyed  all  the  rich  things  and  lusty  wine  she  found  there,  lest 
the  men  should  be  corrupted  by  indulgence  therein.  It  may  be 
remembered  tliat  Gustavus  Vasa  highly  disgusted  his  valiant 
Dalecarlians  by  a  similar  exhibition  of  healthy  discipline. 

The  ]\Iaid  undoubtedly  placed  the  work  of  fighting  before  the 
pleasure  of  feasting.  AVhen  she  was  about  to  issue  from  her  lod^ 
ings,  to  head  the  attack  against  the  bastion  of  the  Tourelles,  where 
she  prophesied  she  would  be  wounded,  her  host  politely  begged  o£ 
her  to  remain  and  partake  of  a  dish  of  freshly-caught  shad.  It 
was  the  7th  of  May,  and  shad  was  just  in  season ;  the  Germans 
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eall  it  dbtinctivcly  ^  the  Maj-fish."  Jeanne  resisted  tlie  tempta- 
tion for  the  moment.  "  Keep  the  fish  till  to-night,"  said  she,  '^  till 
I  have  come  back  from  the  fray ;  for  I  shall  bring  a  Goden  [a 
'  God  d — ^n,'  or  Englishman]  with  me  to  partake  of  my  supper." 

She  was  not  more  ready  of  tongue  than  she  was  quick  of  eye. 
An  instance  of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  an  incident  before  Jar- 
gean.  She  was  reconnoitring  the  place  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  period  was  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  Hans  Lip- 
pershey,  the  Middleburg  spectacle-maker,  Iiad  invented,  and  still 
more  before  Galileo  had  improved,  the  telescope.  The  Duke 
d'Alen^on  was  with  Jeanne,  and  she  bade  him  step  aside,  as  the 
enemy  were  pointing  a  gun  at  him.  The  Duke  obeyed,  for  he 
knew  her  acuteness  of  vision ;  the  gun  was  fired,  and  De  Lude,  a 
gentleman  of  Anjou,  standing  in  a  line  with  the  spot  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Duke,  was  slain — which  must  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Duke! 

I  have  said  tliat  some  of  the  knights  liad  but  a  scanty  respect 
for  the  gallant  Maid.  A  few,  no  doubt,  objected  to  the  assumption 
of  heavenly  inspiration  on  her  part.  One,  at  least,  was  not  so 
particular.  I  allude  to  the  Baron  De  Richemond,  who  had  been 
exiled  from  court  for  the  little  misdemeanor  of  having  assassinated 
Cannes  de  Beaulicu.  The  Baron  had  recovered  his  good  name  by 
an  actively  religious  exercise,  manifested  by  his  hunting  afler  wizards 
and  witches,  and  burning  them  alive,  to  the  delight  and  edification 
of  dull  villagers.  This  pious  personage  paid  a  visit  to  Jeanne, 
hoping  to  obtain,  by  her  intercession,  the  royal  permission  to  have 
a  share  in  the  war.  The  disgraced  knight,  who  brought  with  him 
a  couple  of  thousand  men.  when  these  were  most  wanted,  was  not 
likely  to  meet  with  a  refusal  of  service,  and  the  })ermission  sought 
for  was  speedily  grantetl.  Jeanne  playfully  alluded  to  her  own 
Mipematiiral  inspiration  and  the  Baron's  vocation  as  ^*  witch-finder." 
*•  Ah  well,"  said  De  Richemond,  **  with  regard  to  yourself,  I  have 
only  this  to  say,  tlmt  it  is  ditlicult  to  say  anything ;  but  if  you  are 
from  Heaven,  it  is  not  I  who  shall  lie  afraid  of  you ;  and  if  you 
come  from  the  dt'vil,  1  do  not  fear  even  him,  who,  in  such  case, 
sends  you."  TherouiJon,  tiiey  laugiied  merrily,  and  began  to  talk 
of  the  next  day's  battle. 

That  battle  wa-«  tou;:bf  upon  the  field  of  Patay,  vrWtvi  Aw  wjj^- 
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lant  Talbot  was  made  prisoner  by  the  equally  gallant  SaintraiUes. 
When  the  great  English  (rommander  was  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Jeanne,  he  was  good-hunM)redlj  asked  if  he  had  expected 
such  a  result  the  day  before.  "*  It  is  the  fortune  of  war,*^  philo- 
sophically exclaimed  the  inimitable  John ;  and  thereby  he  made  a 
soldier's  conunent,  which  has  oflen  since  been  in  the  mouths  of  the 
valiant  descendants  of  the  French  knights  who  heard  it  uttered, 
and  which  is  frequently  quoted  as  being  of  Gallic  origin.  But, 
again,  I  think  that ''  fort  una  belli*'  was  not  an  uncommon  phrase, 
perhaps,  in  old  days  before  the  French  language  was  yet  spoken. 

And  here,  talking  of  origin,  let  me  notice  a  circumstance  of  some 
interest.  Jeanne  Dare  is  commonly  described  as  Jeanne  D*Atc, 
as  though  she  had  been  ennobled.  This,  indeed,  she  was,  by  the 
King,  but  not  by  that  name.  To  the  old  family  name  was  added 
that  of  du  Ia/8,  in  allusion  to  the  Lily  of  P^niuce,  which  that  family 
had  sensed  so  well.  The  brothel's  of  Jeaime,  now  Dare  du  Lys, 
entered  the  army.  When  Guise  sent  a  French  force  into  Scot^ 
land,  some  gallant  gentlemen  of  this  name  of  Lys  were  among 
them.  They  probably  settled  in  Caledonia,  for  the  name  is  not  an 
uncommon  one  there ;  and  there  is  a  gallant  major  in  the  48th  who 
bears  it;  and  who,  perhaps,  may  owe  his  descent  to  the  ennobled 
brothers  of  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans." 

Jeanne  was  not  so  affected  as  to  believe  that  nobility  was  above 
the  desert  of  her  deeds.  When  her  relatives,  including  her  broth- 
ers, Peter  and  John,  congratulated  her  and  themselves  on  all  that 
she  had  accomplished,  her  remark  was :  '*  My  deeds  are  in  truth 
those  of  a  ministry ;  but  in  as  grt^at  truth  never  were  greater  read 
of  by  cleric,  hpwever  profound  he  may  be  in  all  clerical  learning." 
The  degree  of  nobility  allowed  to  the  deserving  girl  was  that  of  a 
countess.  Her  household  consisted  of  a  stewaixl,  almoner,  squire, 
pages,  ^  lumd,  foot,  and  chamber  men,"  independently  of  the  -noble 
maidens  who  tended  her,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  equally 
served  by  three  ''  valets  de  main,  de  pied,  et  de  chambre." 

But  short-lived  was  the  glory ;  no,  I  will  not  say  that,  let  me 
rather  remark  that  short-lived  was  the  worldly  splendor  of  the 
chivalrous  my-lady  countess.  She  had  rendered  all  the  servioe 
she  could,  when  she  fell  wounded  b<.*fbre  Paris,  and  was  basely 
abandoned  for  a  while  by  her  own  party.     She  was  rescued,  nlti- 
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matelj,  by  D'AleD90D,  but  only  to  be  more  disgracefiillj  aban- 
doned on  the  one  side,  and  evilly  treated  on  the  other.  When  as 
a  bleeding  captive  she  was  rudely  dragged  from  the  field  at  Com- 
piegne ;  church,  court,  and  chivalry,  ignobly  abandoned  the  poor 
and  brave  girl  who  had  served  all  three  in  turn.  By  all  three  she 
was  now  as  fiercely  persecuted ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  that 
if  the  English  were  glad  to  bum  her  as  a  witch,  to  account  for  the 
defeat  d  the  English  and  their  allies,  the  French  were  equally 
eager  to  furnish  testimony  against  her. 

Her  indecision  and  vacillation  after  falling  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  would  seem  to  show  that  apart  from  the  promptings  of 
those  who  had  guided  her,  she  was  but  an  ordinary  personage. 
She,  however,  never  lost  heart,  and  her  natural  wit  did  not 
abandon  her.  ^Was  St.  Michael  naked  when  he  appeared  to 
you  'iT  was  a  question  asked  by  one  of  the  examining  commission- 
ers. To  which  Jeanne  replied,  '^  Do  you  think  heaven  has  not 
wherewith  to  dress  him  ?"  **  Had  he  any  hair  on  his  head  ?"  was 
the  next  sensible  question.  Jeanne  answered  it  by  another  query, 
^  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me,*'  said  she,  ''  why  Michael's  head 
should  have  been  shaved  ?**  It  was  easy,  of  course,  to  convict  a 
prejudged  and  predoomed  person,  of  desertion  of  her  parents,  of 
leading  a  vagabond  and  disreputable  life,  of  sorcery,  and  finally, 
of  heresy.  She  was  entrapped  into  answers  which  tended  to  prove 
her  culpability ;  but  disregarding  at  last  the  complicated  web  woven 
tiglitly  around  her,  and  aware  that  notliing  could  save  her,  the 
heart  of  the  knightly  maiden  beat  firmly  again,  and  as  a  summary 
reply  to  all  questions,  she  briefly  and  emphatically  declared :  ^  All 
that  I  have  done,  all  that  I  do,  I  have  done  well,  and  do  well  to  do 
it."  In  her  own  words,  **  Tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait,  tout  ce  que  je  fais, 
j'ai  bien  fait,  et  fais  bien  de  le  faire ;"  and  it  was  a  simply-dignified 
resume  in  presence  of  high-born  ecclesiastics,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  give  the  lie  to  each  other  like  common  ploughmen. 

She  was  sentenced  to  deotli,  and  suffered  the  penalty,  as  being 
guilty  of  infiuny,  socially,  moraUy,  religiously,  and  politically.  Not 
a  finger  was  stretched  to  save  her  who  had  saved  so  many.  Her 
murder  is  an  indelible  stain  on  two  nations  and  one  church ;  not 
the  less  so  that  the  two  nations  unite  in  honoring  her  memor}-,  and 
that  the  church  has  pronounced  her  innocent.     Never  did  ^\ai\\. 
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cbain|)ion  meet  witli  such  base  ingratitude  from  the  party  raised 
by  her  means  from  abject  slavery  to  triumph ;  never  was  noble 
enemy  so  ignobly  treated  by  a  foe  with  whom,  to  acknowledge 
and  admire  valor,  is  ifiext  to  the  practice  of  it ;  and  never  was 
staff  selected  by  the  church  for  its  support,  so  readily  broken  and 
thrown  into  the  fire  when  it  had  served  its  purpose.  All  the  sor- 
row in  the  world  can  not  wash  out  these  terrible  facts,  but  it  is 
fitting  that  this  sorrow  should  always  accompany  our  admiration. 
And  so,  honored  be  the  memory  of  the  young  girl  of  Orleans ! 

Afler  all,  it  is  a  question  whether  our  sympathies  be  not  thrown 
away  when  we  affect  to  feel  for  Jeanne  Dare  M.  Delepierre,  the 
Belgian  Secretary  of  Legation,  has  printed,  for  private  circulatioii, 
his  **  Doute  Historique."  This  work  consists  chiefly  of  official 
documents,  showing  that  the  ^^  Maid"  never  suflTered  at  all,  but  that 
some  criminal  having  been  executed  in  her  place,  she  survived  to 
be  a  pensioner  of  the  government,  a  married  lady,  and  the  mother 
of  a  family !  The  work  in  which  these  documents  are  produced, 
is  not  to  be  easily  procured,  but  they  who  have  any  curiosity  m 
the  matter  will  find  the  subject  largely  treated  in  the  Athenmum. 
This  "  Historical  Doubt"  brings  us  so  closely  in  connection  with 
romance,  that  we,  perhaps,  can  not  do  better  in  illustrating  our 
subject,  than  turn  to  a  purely  romantic  sutject,  and  see  of  what 
metal  the  champions  of  Christendom  were  made,  with  respeict  to 
chivalry. 
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THE  CHAMPIONS  OP  CHRISTENDOM  GENERALLY 
AND  HE  OP  ENGLAND  IN  PARTICULAR. 

"  Are  tlicfe  things  true  ? 
TboaMuidf  are  getting  At  them  in  the  itreets." 

Sejanus  HtM  Fall. 

I  CAS  hardly  express  the  delight  I  feel  as  a  biographer  in  the 
pracoft  instaiice,  in  the  very  welcome  fact  that  no  one  knows  any- 
lUag  aboQt  the  parentage  of  St.  George.  If  there  had  been  a 
fenealogicml  tree  of  the  great  champion^s  race,  the  odd«,  are  that  I 
abwild  hftTe  pot  bewildered  among  the  branches.  As  there  is 
«nlj  much  conjecture  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  assertion,  the 
tMk  is  douUj  easy,  |Nirticularly  as  the  matter  itself  is  of  the  very 
mallesl  imponanrf*. 

The  first  proof  that  our  national  patron  ever  existed  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Alban  Butler,  is  tliat  the  Greeks  reverenced  him 
by  the  name  of  **  the  (ireat  Martyr.**  F^urther  proof  of  a  some- 
whaf  similar  quality,  in  adduced  in  the  circumMant*e  that  in  (freec*t; 
ami  in  various  |»artj(  of  th«;  I^'vant.  there  are  or  wore  dozen**  of 
dmrcheii  erectctl  in  lM>nor  of  the*  chivalrous  miint ;  that  Oeor(;ia 
look  the  holy  knight  for  its  especial  patron ;  and  that  St.  George,  in 
Ml  panoply,  won  innumeral>le  battk's  for  the  Cliri^tian^,  by  loading 
Ibrwanl  the  nrserves  when  the  vanguard  hail  lieen  repulKnl  by  the 
iaUels,  and  the  Christian  generals  were  of  themselves  too  indo- 
IcBt,  sick,  or  incompetent,  to  do  what  tliey  ex(>ecte<l  St.  Gcrorgi*  to 
do  lor  them. 

FrotB  the  East,  veneration  for  this  name,  and  some  imaginary 
perMNi  who  once  bore  it«  extended  itself  throughout  the  We^t. 
It  lA  a  curious  fart,  that  kmg  lH*fbn*  England  pla<-(*<l  hen«elf  under 
ibe  sbiekl  of  this  religious  Mildier,  France*  hnd  nuwle  >iol<H*tion  ot* 
Ida,  at  least  as  a  uM-ful  adjutant  or  aidv-dcHrsinip  tn  St.  lX*ni.->. 
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Indeed,  our  saint  was  at  one  time  nearly  monopolized  by  France. 
St.  Clotildo,  the  wife  of  the  first  Christian  king  of  France,  raised 
many  altars  in  his  honor — a  fact  which  has  not  been  forgotten  in 
the  decorations  and  illustrative  adornments  of  that  splendid  church 
which  has  just  been  completed  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and 
which  is  at  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  Paris.  That  city  once 
possessed  relics  which  were  said  to  be  those  of  St.  George ;  but 
of  their  whereabouts,  no  man  now  knows  anything.  We  do,  how- 
ever, know  that  the  Normans  brought  over  the  name  of  the  saint 
with  them,  as  that  of  one  in  whose  arm  of  power  they  trusted, 
whether  in  the  lists  or  in  battle.  In  this  respect  we,  as  Saxons, 
if  we  choose  to  consider  ourselves  as  such,  have  no  particular  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  the  saint,  for  his  presence  among  us  is  a  sym- 
bol of  national  defeat  if  not  of  national  humiliation.  Not  above 
six  centuries  have,  however,  elapsed  since  the  great  council  of 
Oxford  appointed  his  feast  to  be  kept  as  a  holyday  of  lesser  rank 
throughout  England;  and  it  is  about  five  hundred  years  since 
Edward  III.  established  the  Order  of  the  Grarter,  under  the  pik 
tronage  of  this  saint.  This  order  is  far  more  ancient  than  that  of 
St.  Michael,  instituted  by  Louis  XI. ;  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in- 
vented by  that  *good'  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  fleeced  aU 
who  were  luckless  enough  to  come  within  reach  of  his  ducal  shears ; 
and  of  the  Scottish  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  which  is  nearly  two 
centuries  younger  than  that  of  St.  George.  Venice,  Grenoa,  and 
Germany,  have  also  instituted  orders  of  chivalry  in  honor  oT  this 
unknown  cavalier. 

These  honors,  however,  and  a  very  general  devotion  prove  noth- 
ing touching  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  Indeed,  it  it 
probably  because  nothing  is  known  of  either,  that  his  more  serious 
biographers  begin  with  his  decease,  and  write  his  history,  wbkh, 
like  one  of  Zschokke's  tales,  might  be  inscribed  ^  Alles  Yerkerht" 
They  tell  us  that  he  sudered  under  Diocletian,  in  Nicomedia,  and 
on  the  23d  of  April.  We  arc  further  informed  tluit  he  was  a 
Cappadocian — a  descendant  of  thase  savagely  servile  people,  who 
once  told  the  Romans  that  they  would  neither  accept  liberty  at  the 
liands  of  Rome,  nor  tolerate  it  of  their  own  accord.  He  was,  it 
is  said,  of  noble  buth,  and  afler  the  death  of  his  father,  resided 
with  his  mother  in  Palestine,  on  an  estate  which  finally  became 
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his  own.  The  yonng  squire  was  a  .handsome  and  stalwart  youth 
and,  like  many  of  that  profession,  fond  of  a  military  life.  His 
promotion  must  have  been  pretty  rapid,  for  we  find  him,  according 
to  tradition^  a  tribune  or  colonel  in  the  army  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  a  man  of  much  higher  rank  before  he  prematurely  died.  His 
ideas  of  discipline  were  good,  for  when  the  pagan  emperor  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  George  of  Cappadocia  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  appointments,  and  not  till  then,  when  he  was  a  private 
man,  did  he  stoutly  remonstrate  with  his  imperial  ex-commander- 
in-chief  against  that  sovereign's  bloody  edicts  and  fiercer  cruelty 
against  the  Christians.  This  righteous  boldness  was  barbarously 
avenged ;  and  on  the  day  afler  the  remonstrance  the  gallant  soldier 
k>st  his  head.  Some  authors  add  to  this  account  that  he  was  the 
^  illustrious  young  man"  who  tore  down  the  anti-Christian  edicts, 
when  they  were  first  posted  up  in  Nicomedia,  a  conjecture  which, 
by  the  hagiographers  is  called  ^plausible,"  but  which  has  no 
shadow  of  proof  to  give  warrant  for  its  substantiality. 

The  reason  why  all  knights  and  soldiers  generally  have  had 
confidence  in  St.  Greorge,  is  founded,  we  are  told,  on  the  facts  of 
his  reappearance  on  earth  at  various  periods,  and  particularly  at 
the  great  siege  of  Antioch,  in  the  times  of  the  crusades.  The 
Christians  liad  been  well  nigh  as  thoroughly  beaten  as  the  Rus- 
sians at  Silistria.  They  were  at  the  utmost  extremity,  when  a 
squadnm  was  seen  rushing  down  from  a  mountain  defile,  with  three 
knights  at  its  head,  in  brilliant  panoply  and  snow-white  scarfs. 
"Behold,"  cried  Bishop  Adhemar,"  the  heavenly  succor  which 
was  promised  to  you !  Heaven  declares  for  the  Christians.  The 
holy  martyrs,  George,  Demetrius,  and  Theodore,  come  to  fight  for 
you.^  The  effect  was  electrical.  The  Christian  army  rushed  to 
victory,  with  the  shout,  *'  It  is  the  will  of  God !"  and  the  effect  of 
the  opportune  appearance  of  the  three  chiefs  and  their  squadron, 
who  laid  right  lustily  on  the  Saracens,  was  decisive  of  one  of  the 
most  glorious,  yet  only  temporarily  productive  of  triumphs. 

When  Richard  I.  was  on  his  expedition  against  ciiemios  of  the 
same  race,  he  too  was  relieved  from  great  straits  by  a  vision  of 
St-  George.  The  anny,  indeed,  did  not  see  the  glorious  and  in- 
spiring sight,  but  the  king  aifinned  that  he  did,  which,  in  those 
credulous  times  was  quite  as  well.     In  these  later  da>|%  mv^Tv  w^ 
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lens  credulous,  or  saints  are  more  cautious.  Tluis  the  Muscovites 
assaulted  Kars  under  the  idea  that  St.  Serpus  was  with  them ;  at 
all  events.  Pacha  Williams,  a  good  cause,  and  sinewy  arms,  were 
stronger  than  the  Muscovite  idea  and  St.  Sergius  to  boot. 

Such,  then,  is  the  hagiography  of  our  martial  saint.  Gibbon 
has  sketched  his  life  in  another  point  of  view — business-like,  if  not 
matter-of-fact.  The  terrihlc  historian  sets  down  our  great  patron 
as  having  been  bom  in  a  fuller's  shop  in  Cilicia,  educated  (perhaps) 
in  Ca]>padocia,  and  as  having  so  won  promotion,  when  a  young 
man,  from  his  patrons,  by  the  skilful  exercise  of  his  profession  as 
a  parasite,  as  to  procure,  through  their  influence,  "  a  lucrative  com- 
mission or  contract  to  supply  the  army  with  Iwicon !"  In  this 
commissariat  employment  he  is  said  to  have  exercised  fraud  and 
corruption,  by  which  may  be  meant  that  he  sent  to  the  army  bacon 
as  rusty  as  an  old  cuirass,  and  charged  a  high  price  for  a  worthless 
article.  In  these  times,  when  the  name  and  character  of  St. 
George  are  established,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Christian  purveyors 
for  Christian  armies  do  not,  in  reverencing  George  the  Sfunt,  imi- 
tate tlui  practices  alleged  against  him  as  George  the  Contractor. 
It  would  be  hard,  inde<*d,  if  a  modem  contractor  who  sent  foul  hay 
to  the  cavalry,  uneatable  food  to  the  army  generally,  or  poisonous 
potted-meat  to  the  navy,  could  shield  himself  under  the  name 
and  example  of  St.  George.  Charges  as  heavy  are  alleged  against 
him  by  Gibbon,  who  adds  that  the  malversations  of  the  pious  rogue 
"  were  so  notorious,  that  George  was  compelled  to  escape  from  the 
pursuit  of  justice."  If  he  savefl  his  fortune,  it  is  allowed  that  he 
made  shipwreck  of  his  honor ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  improve 
his  reputation  if,  as  is  alleged,  he  tumed  Arian.  The  career  of 
our  patron  saint,  as  described  by  Gibbon,  is  startling.  That  writer 
speaks  of  the  splendid  library  subsequently  collected  by  Greorge, 
but  he  hints  that  the  volumes  on  history,  rhetoric,  philoaophy,  and 
theology,  weni  perlia[)s  as  much  proof  of  ostentation  as  of  love  ibr 
learning.  That  George  was  raised  by  the  intrigues  of  a  faction 
to  the  pastoral  throne  of  Athanasius,  in  Alexandria,  does  not  sur- 
prise us.  IJishops  were  very  irregularly  elected  in  those  early, 
days,  when  men  were  sometimes  summarily  lAalle  teachers  who 
needed  instraction  themselves ;  as  is  the  case  in  some  enlightened 
districts  at  present.     George  disphiycd  an  imperial  pomp  in  his 
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archiepiscopal  character,  "  but  he  still  betrayed  those  vices  of  his 
base  and  servile  extraction,**  jet  was  so  impartial  tliat  he  oppressed 
and  plundered  all  parties  ahke.  ^^  The  merchants  of  Alexandria,' 
says  the  historian  of  the  *'  Decline  and  Fall,"  *^  were  impoverished 
bj  the  unjust  and  almost  universal  monopoly  which  he  acquired 
of  nitre,  salt,  paper,  funerals,  &c,  and  the  spiritual  father  of  a 
great  people  condescended  to  practise  the  vile  and  pernicious  arts 
of  an  informer.  He  seems  to  have  had  as  sharp  an  eye  afler  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  burials,  as  a  certain  archdeacon,  who 
thinks  intramural  burial  of  the  dead  a  very  sanitary  measure  for 
the  living,  and  particularly  profitable  to  the  clergy.  Thus  the  ex- 
ample of  St  Greorge  would  seem  to  influence  very  "  venerable"  as 
well  as  very  "  martial"  gentlemen.  The  Cappadocian  most  espe- 
cially disgusted  the  Alexandrians  by  levying  a  house  tax,  of  his 
own  motion,  and  as  he  pillaged  the  pagan  temples  as  well,  all  par- 
ties rose  at  length  against  the  conmion  oppressor,  and  ^^  under  the 
reign  of  Constantine  he  was  expelled  by  the  fury  and  justice  of 
the  people."  He  was  restored  only  again  to  fall.  The  accession 
of  Julian  brought  destruction  upon  the  archbishop  and  many  of 
bis  friends,  who,  af^er  an  imprisonment  of  three  weeks,  were 
dragged  from  their  dungeons  by  a  wild  and  cruel  populace,  and 
murdered  in  the  streets.  The  bodies  were  paraded  in  triumph 
upon  camels  (as  that  of  G)nde  was  by  his  Cathohc  opponents, 
after  the  battle  of  Jamac,  on  an  ass),  and  they  were  ultimately 
cast  into  the  sea.  This  last  measure  was  adopted  in  order  that,  if 
the  sufierers  were  to  be  accounted  as  martyrs,  there  should  at  least 
be  no  relics  of  them  for  men  to  worship.  Gibbon  thus  concludes : 
"  The  fears  of  the  Pagans  were  just,  and  their  precautions  inef- 
fectual. The  meritorious  death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated  the 
memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred 
to  the  Arians,  and  the  seeming  conversion  of  those  sectaries  intro- 
duced his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
odious  stranger,  disguising  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place, 
a^umed  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  Christian  hero ;  and 
the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed  into  the 
famous  St.  George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry, 
and  of  tlie  garter." 

The  romancern  have  treated  St.  George  and  his  kui^hlly  ccixv- 
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fraternity  after  their  own  manner.  As  a  sample  of  what  reading 
our  ancestors  were  delighted  with,  especially  those  who  loved  chiv- 
alric  themes,  I  know  nothing  hetter  than  **  The  Famous  History 
of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  St.  George  of  England, 
St,  Denis  of  France,  St.  James  of  Spain,  St.  Anthony  of  Italy,  St. 
Andrew  of  Scothmd,  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  and  St.  David  of 
Wales.  Shewing  their  honourahle  hat  ties  by  sea  and  land.  Their 
tilts,  justs,  tournaments  for  ladies ;  their  combats  with  gyants,  mon- 
sters, and  dragons ;  their  adventures  in  foreign  nations ;  their  en- 
chantments in  the  Holy  Land ;  their  knighthoods,  prowess,  and 
chivalry,  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  with  their  victories  against 
the  enemies  of  Christ ;  also  the  true  manner  and  places  of  their 
deaths,  being  seven  tragedies,  and  how  they  came  to  be  called  the 
Seven  Saints  of  Christ(?ndoin-"  The  courteous  author  or  publish- 
er of  the  veracious  details,  prefaces  them  with  a  brief  address  "  to 
all  courteous  readers,*'  to  whom  **  Richard  Johnson  wishcth  increase 
of  virtuous  knowledge."  "  Be  not,"  he  says,  **  like  the  chattering 
cranes,  nor  Momus's  mates  that  carp  at  everything.  What  the 
simple  say,  I  care  not.  What  the  spiteful  say,  I  pass  not ;  only 
the  censure  of  the  conceited,"  by  which  good  Richard  means  the 
learned,  "I  stand  unto  :  that  is  the  mark  I  aim  at," — an  address, 
it  may  be  observed,  which  smacks  of  the  Malaprop  school ;  but 
which  seemed  more  natural  to  our  ancestors  than  it  does  to  ua. 

For  these  readers  Richard  Johnson  jiresents  a  very  highly-spiced 
fare.  He  brings  our  patron  saint  into  the  world  by  a  Caesarean 
operation  performed  by  a  witch,  who  stole  him  from  his  uncon- 
scious motlier,  and  reared  him  up  in  a  cave,  whence  the  young 
knight  uhimately  escaped  with  the  other  champions  whom  the 
witch,  now  slain,  had  kept  imprisoned.  The  champions,  it  may 
be  obsen'ed,  travel  with  a  celerity  that  mocks  the  "  Express,"  and 
rivals  the  despatch  of  the  EUictric  Telegraph.  They  are  scarcely 
departed  from  the  seven  paths  which  led  from  the  brazen  pilkir, 
each  in  search  of  adventures,  when  they  are  all  "  in  the  thick  of 
it,"  almost  at  the  antipod(?s.  A  breath  takes  St  Greorge  from 
Coventry,  his  recovered  home,  after  leaving  the  witch,  to  Egypt. 
At  the  latter  place  he  slays  that  terrible  dragon,  which  some  think 
to  imply  the  Arian  overcoming  the  Athanasian,  and  rescues  the 
Princess  Sabra,  in  whose  very  liberal  love  we  can  hardly  trace  a 
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sjmbol  of  the  Church,  although  her  antipathies  are  sufficiently 
ilrong  to  remind  one  of  the  odium  theologtcum.  George  goes  on 
performing  stupendous  feats,  and  getting  no  thanks,  until  he  under- 
takes to  slaj  a  couple  of  lions  for  the  Soldan  of  Persia,  and  gets 
clapped  into  prison,  during  seven  years,  for  his  pains.  The  biog- 
npber  I  suspect,  shut  the  knight  up  so  long,  in  order  to  have  an 
excuse  to  begin  episodically  with  the  life  of  St.  Denis. 

The  mjTStic  number  seven  enters  into  all  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  stoiy.  Thus,  St.  Denis  having  wandered  into  Thessaly 
was  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  live  upon  mulberries ;  and  these 
so  disagreed  with  him  that  he  became  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
hart;  a  very  illogical  sequence  indeed.  But  the  mulberry  tree 
was,  in  fact,  Eglantius  the  King's  daughter,  metamorphosed  for 
her  pride.  Seven  years  he  thus  remained ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  his  horse,  wise  as  any  regularly-ordained  physician,  adminis- 
tered to  him  a  decoction  of  roses  which  brought  about  the  transfor- 
mation of  both  his  master  and  his  master's  mistress  into  their 
**  humane  shapes.**  That  they  went  to  court  sworn  lovers  may  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  they  are  lefl,  in  order  to  afford 
the  author  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  St.  James,  having  most 
unortbodoxicaily  fallen  in  love  with  a  Jewish  maiden,  was  seven 
years  dumb,  in  consequence.  St.  James,  Iiowever,  is  a  patient  and 
persevering  lover.  If  I  had  an  ill-will  against  any  one  I  would  coun- 
sel him  to  read  this  very  long-winded  history,  but  being  at  peace 
with  all  mankind,  I  advise  my  readers  to  be  content  with  learning 
that  the  apostolic  champion  and  the  young  Jewess  are  ultimately 
miited,  and  fly  to  Seville,  where  they  reside  in  furnished  lodgings, 
and  lead  a  happy  life; — while  the  author  tells  of  what  befell  to 
the  doughty  St.  Anthony. 

This  notable  Italian  is  a  great  hand  at  subduing  giants  and 
ladies.  We  have  a  surfeit  of  combats  and  destruction,  and  love- 
making  and  speechifying,  in  this  champion's  life ;  and  when  we 
are  compelled  to  leave  him  traveUing  about  with  a  Thracian  lady, 
who  accompanies  him,  in  a  theatrical  male  dress,  and  looks  in  it 
like  the  Duchess — at  least,  like  Miss  Farebrother,  in  the  dashing 
white  sergeant  of  the  Forty  Thieves — we  shake  our  head  at  St. 
Anthony  and  think  how  very  unlike  he  is  to  his  namesake  in  the 
etching  by  Calk>t,  where  the  fairest  of  sirens  could  not  squeeza  a 
sigh  from  the  BDchonte'/i  vrriDkled  heart. 
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While  they  are  travelling  about  in  the  rather  disrepntable  fiub- 
ion  above  alluded  to,  we  come  across  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  who 
has  greater  variety  of  adventure  than  any  other  of  the  ehampioiu. 
With  every  hour  there  is  a  fresh  incident.  Now  be  is  battling 
with  spirits,  now  struggling  with  human  foes,  and  anon  mixed  op, 
unfavorably,  witli  beasts.  At  the  end  of  all  the  frays,  there  is — 
wc  need  Iiardly  say  it — a  lady.  The  bonny  Scot  was  not  likely 
to  be  behind  his  fcllow-chnmpions  in  this  respect.  Nay,  St.  An- 
drew has  six  of  them,  who  had  been  swans,  and  are  now  natund 
singing  lassos.  What  sort  of  a  blade  St.  Andrew  was  may  be 
gu(\sse(l  by  tlie  **  fact,"  that  when  he  departed  from  the  royal  court, 
to  which  lie  had  conducted  the  half  dozen  ladies,  they  all  eloped 
in  a  body,  afler  him.  There  never  was  so  dashing  a  hero  dreamed 
of  by  romance — though  a  rhymer  has  dashed  off  his  equal  in 
wooing,  and  Burns's  ''  Finlay"  is  the  only  one  that  may  stand  the 
parallel. 

When  the  six  Thracian  ladies  fall  into  the  power  of  "  thirty 
bloody-minded  satyrs,"  who  so  likely,"  or  so  happy  to  rescue  them 
as  jolly  St.  Patrick.  How  he  flies  to  the  rescue,  slays  one  satyr, 
puts  the  rest  to  flighty  and  true  as  steel,  in  love  or  friendship,  takes 
the  half  dozen  damsels  under  hLs  arm,  and  swings  singingly  akmg 
with  them  in  search  of  the  roving  Scot !  As  for  St.  David,  all  thifl 
while,  he  luul  not  l>ecn  (^uite  so  triumphant,  or  so  tried,  as  his  fellows, 
lie  had  fallen  into  bad  company,  and  ^'four  beautiful  damsek 
wrapped  the  drousie  champion  in  a  sheet  of  fine  Arabian  silk,  and 
conveyed  him  into  a  cave,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  where 
they  laid  him  on  a  bed,  more  softer  than  the  down  of  Culvere." 
In  this  agreeable  company  the  Welsli  champion  wiled  away  hi$ 
seven  years.  It  was  j»leasant  but  not  proper.  But  if  the  author 
had  not  thus  disposed  of  him,  how  do  you  think  he  would  ever 
have  got  back  to  St.  George  of  England  ?  The  author  indeed  ex- 
hibits considerable  skill,  fur  he  brings  St.  George  and  St.  DaWd 
together,  and  the  lirst  i-escues  the  secrond  fmm  ignoble  thraldom, 
and  what  is  worse,  from  the  most  prosy  enchanter  I  ever  met  with 
in  history,  and  who  is  really  not  enchanting  at  all.  This  done, 
George  is  off*  to  Tripoli. 

There,  near  there,  or  somewhere  else,  for  the  romances  are 
dreadfully  careless  in  their  topography,  he  falls  in  with  his  old  love 
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Sabnu  married  to  a  Moorish  King:.  If  Geor{Vi>  in  porploxetl  at 
thL*^  i'^c^in^  tluKt  the  Indy  luiil  onvngvMl  to  remain  on  unmarriod 
nuudrn  till  he  came  to  wed  her,  he  is  still  more  9o  when  she  infunns 
him  that  nhe  ha<s  in  all  efwentiaLf,  kept  her  word,  ^  through  the 
vrcret  virtne  of  a  gulden  chain  steeped  in  tier's  blood,  tlie  which 
•lie  won?  wven  times  double  about  her  ivorj'  neck."  St.  George 
dovsft  noc  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  as  on  f^ubsequentlj  encoun- 
it^rin^  two  lions,  S:ibra,  while  he  wa^  d(S|mtching  one,  kept  the 
odier  quietly  with  itA  heail  resting  on  her  lap,  the  knight  declared 
himsflf  perfectly  satiiifi«*<l,  and  they  set  out  upon  their  travels,  lov- 
insly  i(i}r^*ther. 

iiy  I  he  lucki(*st  chance,  all  the  wand<'ring  knights  and  their  ladies 
DEH-I  of  the  (*fMirt  of  a  King  of  Oree<-<*,  who  is  not,  certainly,  to  be 
henni  uf  in  (tillies*  or  <iold4mith*s  history.  The  scenery  is  now 
on  a  magnilicfMil  scale,  f«ir  there  is  a  n*gid  wedding  on  foot,  and 
ti*(im:uii«*ni4,  find  the  n'al  war  of  lleallienisin  against  all  Christen- 
diHn.  .\.«  the  (  hampions  of  diristfudom  have  ils  yet  done  little 
til  warrant  lliem  in  a-suniing  the  ap|N'llation,  one  would  suppose 
th.li  iIh*  time  hail  nf»w  arriviil  whi»n  tliey  w«»re  to  give  the  world 
a  ia-t«'  ot*  their  quality  in  that  n'-^pect.  Hut  nothing  of  the  sort 
iirnir*.  The  sev«»n  wort  hi  fs  s«*pnrate,  eni'h  to  his  own  country,  in 
itr^i^r  to  pn'iian*  tor  gn'at  deeils ;  iMit  none  are  done  for  the  l>enef{t 
#if  (  hriMianiiy,  uniest  imleed  we  are  to  c<»m-lude  that  when  George 
aiMi  .Sibra  tnivelli*<l  together,  aiHl  he  oven*ame  all  antagr>nists,  and 
»h«*  in-pip-d  with  love  nil  lieholders;  —  he  sulxlued  nature  itself 
an«l  -Im*  ran  cvmtinually  into  dang<.*r.  fn>ni  wliieh  he  re?>cue<]  her: 
—-and  tliat  wli«'n.  afli»r  Iwing  cDndi'mni^l  to  the  Make,  the  young 
wiff  gav*'  liinli  to  ihn-**  lml»es  in  the  worxl.  and  wa-*  at  la«*t  emwneil 
t^«i"fn  iif  Kirvpt,  sfMMiMhing  i-*  mi-ant  by  way  of  alI«*por}'.  in  ref«'r- 
f-n«**>  In  iilfl  ehup'li  qu«'*tion<i.  and  in  not  wry  clear  elucidation  as 
if»  Ihiw  ilir*!'  (|u<**litins  wi'H'  lH'n<'firially  atVfCted  by  the  Chaniiiions 
itl'  (  liri-t«'iid<rtn ! 

I  may  a^M  that  when  Sjbni  wa-  rrownnl  (^ueeii  of  Kgvpt.  i^wry 
#jo#-  was  oril*'n*fl  tn  Im*  ini»rry,  on  pain  «»f  d«*atb  I  It  is  tnrthiT  to 
\tf  iA»*4-rMf\  then*  i-*  now  mn#'li  i*tirifti«ion.  afnl  tliat  the  rofifn-ion 
bf  nrt  mi'an^  gro%v?»  1*»«.«*  a*  tli«*  -i«»rv  tbiiml'-r*  "ii.  Th#»  Chiim- 
pi«jii-  and  tli«*  tlin-i*  •^oii-i  ot'  St.  <  irorg**  up-,  by  turn*.  Ka-t,  We*i, 
Ni^b.  anil  Soiiih.  eith«'r  pur^nin;;  I'iK'b  ortif-r.  or  tmlflenly  ami  un- 
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cxpectedly  encountering,  like  the  principal  peraongea  in  a  panto- 
mime. Battle;!,  love-making,  and  shutting  up  cruel  and  reprobtte 
magicians  from  the  ^  humane  eye,**  are  the  chief  events,  bat  to 
every  event  there  are  dozens  of  episodes,  and  each  episode  is  as 
confusing,  dazzling,  and  bewildering  as  the  trunk  from  which  it 
hangs. 

St.  George,  however,  is  like  a  greater  champion  than  himself; 
and  when  he  is  idle  and  in  Italy,  he  does  precisely  what  Nelsoo 
did  in  the  same  place — fall  in  love  with  a  lady,  and  causa  endless 
mischief  in  consequence.  By  this  time,  however,  Johnson  begins 
to  think,  riglitly,  that  his  readers  have  had  enough  of  it,  and  that 
it  is  time  to  di$]>o.se  of  his  principal  characters.  These  too,  are  so 
well  disposed  to  help  him,  that  when  the  author  kills  St.  Patriek, 
the  saint  burys  himself !  In  memory  of  his  deeds,  of  which  we 
have  heard  little  or  nothing,  some  arc  accustomed  to  honor  him, 
says  Mr.  Johnson — *' wearing  upon  their  hats,  each  of  them,  a 
cross  of  red  silk,  in  token  of  his  many  adventures  under  the  Chris- 
tian Cross."  So  that  the  shamrock  appears  to  have  been  a  device 
only  of  later  times. 

St,  David  is  as  quickly  despatched.  This  champion  enten 
Wales  to  crush  the  |>agans  there.  He  wears  a  leek  in  his  helmet, 
and  his  followers  adopt  the  same  fashion,  in  order  that  friend  may 
be  distinguished  from  foe.  The  doughty  saint,  of  course,  comes 
conqueror  out  of  the  battle,  but  he  is  in  a  heated  state,  gets  a  chill 
and  dies  afler  all  of  a  common  cold.  Bruce,  returning  safe  from 
exploring  the  Nile,  to  break  his  neck '  by  falhng  down  his  own 
stairs,  hardly  presents  a  more  practical  bathos  than  this.  Why 
the  leek  became  the  badge  of  Welshmen  need  not  be  further  ex- 
plained. 

It  is  singular  that  in  recounting  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the 
next  champion,  St.  Denis,  the  romancer  Is  less  romantic  than  com- 
mon  tradition.  lie  tells  us  how  the  knight  repaired  to  then  pagan 
France ;  how  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Christian,  by  another 
knight  of  what  we  should  fancy  a  Christian  order,  St.  Michael, 
and  how  the  pagan  king  orders  St.  Denis  to  be  beheaded,  in  con- 
sequence. There  are  wonders  in  the  heavens,  at  this  execution^ 
which  convert  tlio  heatiien  sovereign  to  Christianity;  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  St.  Denis  having  walked  to  a  monastery,  after  hk 
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.  .  v  .-  ..;;.  :ii.-i  //'/'//  111'  l»«;nl  mi«l«  r  lii-  ;iriii.  (.)t'  tlii<  prodigy 
V  .;:;i:ri-  n-iiiark«M|,  ••  CV  n'tv-l  i|ii«'  It*  premier  pas  qui  couU',"  but 
f^t  tliat  tho  romAncer  makes  no  mention.  Su  James  suffers  by 
lieini^  shut  up  in  his  chapel  in  SfMiin,  and  starved  to  death,  bj  order 
of  the  Atheist  king.  Anthonj  dies  quietlj  in  a  good  old  age,  in 
Italy :  St.  Andrew  is  beheaded  by  the  cruel  pagan  Scots  whom, 
in  bis  old  age,  he  liad  visited,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  conversion : 
anJ  Sc  George,  who  goes  on,  riding  down  wild  monsters  and  res- 
ruinf;  timid  mai«lens,  to  the  last — and  bis  inclination,  was  always 
ia  the  din*«<tion  of  the  maidens — ultimately  meets  his  death  by  the 
KJa;;  of  a  venomous  dragon. 

Awl  now  it  woukl  Mfi'm  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
aatbon  were  very  much  like  the  actors  in  the  Critic^  who  when  they 
^W  feet  bold  of  a  good  thing,  could  never  give  the  public  enough 
of  it.  Accordingly,  the  biography  of  the  Seven  Champions  was 
CoUowed  by  that  of  their  nons.  1  will  ^pure  my  readers  the  tur- 
balrot  detaib :  tlwy  will  probably  In*  Miti^liod  with  learning  that 
ibe  three  sons  oi  Sl  Georgo  became  kings,  ''mrording  as  the 
fairy  quern  had  prDphe>ic«l  to  them,'*  and  tliat  Sir  Turpin,  son  of 
iJiBTid,  Sir  Fe«lit>.  i^n  of  James,  Sir  Orlando,  i^on  of  Anthony, 
Sir  Kwen,  lOO  of  Andrew,  Sir  Phelim,  zkhi  of  Patrick,  and  Sir 
<>wrn.  Kin  of  David,  like  their  sires,  aimbated  with  giants,  mon- 
Menw  and  dragonfi :  tiUtnl  ami  ioiimameiite«l  in  lionor  of  tlie  ladies, 
did  battle  in  def4*m-(*  uf  ChrL*tiauily,  n-lievcd  tin*  distressed,  anni- 
lulatrd  nit-njmancerM  and  tabl'^-tumerx,  in  f^liort,  accomplished  all 
that  rould  lie  exp(*cti*d  from  knights  of  i*uch  prowess  and  chivalry. 

Wlien  liichanl  Johnson  hail  reached  this  [uirt  of  his  history, 
he  gave  it  to  tlie  world,  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  critics,  l»e- 
farr  he  |iublit*hed  his  M*(*ond  portion :  tliat  |N>rtion  wherein  he  was 
to  unfukl  what  nobody  yet  could^guess  at,  namely,  wherefon*  the 
Seven  (lianipions  were  calli'd  par  ejrrfllence^  the  C'liampionH  of 
Chriittrmluin.  I  am  afraid  that  meanwhile  tliosi*  terribh*,  goil-like, 
and  inexorable  crilicti.  luul  not  dcult  altogether  gently  with  him. 
The  Punch  they  off<*n*d  him  was  not  mad«*  exrln*iively  of  sweets. 
His  Sl  Ororge  Wl  lieen  attacked,  and  very  small  reverence  been 
eaprr»*ed  for  his  la<li*^.  Uut  Mt*  liow  calmly  and  courteounly— 
•U  the  more  admiralde  that  tlierc  must  have  been  some  affectation 
IB  the  matter — he  turns  from  the  censuring  judges  to  that  beoev- 
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©lent  p<TsK)iia<ro,  tlw  g«'ntU»  renilor.  "Thy  courteay,"  he  uji, 
^  must  l>o  my  luickU-r  apiinst  the  niriuiig  malice  uf  mocking  jet^l- 
ors,  that  hi'iiig  worse  able  to  do  w<*]l,  m'niY  commonly  at  that  th^y 
can  not  mend ;  censunn<;  all  thinp*,  iloing  not  hi  n":.  but  (monkey- 
like) make  apish  jests  at  anything  they  do  in  print,  and  nothing 
]deaseth  tlicni,  except  it  flavor  of  a  sc(»flin^  and  inv«H*tive  spiriL 
Well,  what  they  say  of  n\v  I  do  not  can* ;  thy  delif^ht  id  my  eole 
df'sirc."  Well  said,  boUl  Ki<*haiHl  Johnson,  lie  thought  he  had 
put  down  enti('i<ini  as  St.  (icor^re  had  the  dni;ron. 

I  can  not  >ay,  however,  that  rnKMl  Kichani  Johnson  treats  his 
gentle  r<*ader  fairly.  This  s(>cond  part  of  his  Champions  is  to  a 
n*ader  worse  than  what  ail  the  la)K)rs  of  Ilen^ules  were  to  the 
lusty  son  of  Alcnienn.  An  historical  dn&ma  nt  A st ley's  is  not  half 
so  bewihl<>ring,  and  is  almost  as  creiiible.  ami  Mr.  Ducrow  himself 
when  he  was  n»liearsin;r  his  ceh-bnued  "  spectacle  dranm**  of  -  St. 
Ctcorjre  and  th<'  Dragon"  at  old  Dniry — and  who  that  ever  ^aw 
him  on  tho-e  ocra^ions  can  possibly  tbr;r<*t  him? — achieved  «rn'ater 
feats,  or  was  more  utterly  unlike  any  saix'  individual  than  St. 
(teorjre  U,  a<  j»ut  upon  the  litmirv  sta^e  by  MastiT  Johnson. 

One  conitnrt  in  traein^r  tlit*  tortuosities  of  this  chivalric  roni:uu'« 
is  that  the  aetinu  is  rapid ;  but  then  then*  is  so  much  of  it.  :ind  it 
is  so  astounding !  We  are  first  intnNluced  to  the  thn>e  >ons  uf 
St.  (Teor<;e,  who  are  liinious  hunti>r<  in  Kn;;land,  and  wh(»>e  niulhrr, 
the  lady  Sabra,  "<atclies  her  death."  by  jroin*:  out  at(in*<i  like 
Diana,  to  witness  their  achievements.  The  chivalric  widower 
then'U|Kin  .M-t'*  out  for  Jeru.-alem,  his  fellow-chani]»ions  at*(*oin|iany, 
and  (ietjr«:e'>  thi*ee  soil's,  (iuy,  Alexander,  ;uid  David,  U|»c»n  insin- 
uation fnmi  their  mother's  >pirit.  >tart  t<M)  in  ]iur^uit.  Thi*  lads 
were  kni;ihted  by  tin*  kin;:  «»f  Kn^land  befon'  they  commem*t>il 
their  jnurney.  ^\llicll  tbev  perform  with  the  >;(»iden  *pur  of  chivalry 
attaebeil  to  tin  ir  heeU.  They  meit  with  the  u*nal  adveiiiun*s  by 
the  w:iy :  «b'-tr.i\  inir  ;:ianr-.  and  reM'tiinjr  viririus  who  in  the*!* 
iroilblfMinie  liiue<i  >eem  lo  li:i\e  been  allowed  to  tnivel  alHiUt  1oi» 
nnieh  l»y  ibem-ihe*.  .Meanwliile.  their  ^in-  i^  en.ictin;:  irnMli-r 
piiMli^n,..!  ...till.  :,;i,|  i<  rfintiinially  dili\eriii^  hi«  fellow-<'ham]iiiin<> 
from  ditlieultie^.  tmm  whieh  they  an-  unable  to  extricate  themM-lves. 
Indeed,  in  all  ciR'utn^iances,  his  tiLmre  i>  (he  mo>t  prominent :  iind 
a1th<»nt;h  the  other  halfnlozen  mmaf  have  reMden>«l  some  i»er^'i<*e  cm 
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^9th  occasioD,  St.  George  makes  no  more  mention  of  the  same 

tbui  Marshal  St.  Amaud,  in  his  letters  on  the  victory  at  the  Alma, 

does  of  the  presence  and  services  of  the  English. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Radclifie,  whose  horrors  used  to  delight  and 
distress  our  mothers  and  aunts,  in  their  younger  days,  became  her- 
felf  affected  by  the  terrors  which  she  only  paints  to  explain  away 
natural  circumstances.  What  then  must  have  been  the  end  of 
Richard  Johnson  ?  His  scene  of  the  enchantments  of  the  Black 
Castle  is  quite  enough  to  have  killed  the  author  with  bewilderment. 
There  is  a  flooring  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
Brussels,  which  is  so  inlaid  with  small  pieces  of  wood,  of  a  thou- 
sand varieties  of  patterns,  as  to  be  a  triumph  of  its  kind.  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised,  when  standing  on  that  floor,  to  hear  that  when 
the  artist  had  completed  his  inconceivable  labor,  he  gave  one  wild 
gaze  over  the  parquet  of  the  palace,  and  dropped  dead  of  a  fit  of 
giddiness.  I  am  sure  that  Richard  Johnson  must  have  met  with 
some  such  calamity  after  revising  this  portion  of  his  history.  It 
is  a  portion  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  Champions  or  for  the 
readers  to  go  to  sleep.  The  noise  is  terrific,  the  incidents  fall  like 
thunderbolts,  the  changes  roll  over  each  other  in  a  succession  made 
with  electric  rapidity,  and  when  the  end  comes  we  are  all  the  more 
rejoiced,  because  we  have  comprehended  nothing ;  but  we  are  es- 
pecially glad  to  find  that  the  knight  of  the  Black  Castle,  who  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  is  overcome,  flies  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution to  a  neighboring  wood,  and  being  irretrievably  ^^  hard  up," 
stabs  himself  with  the  first  thing  at  hand,  as  ruthlessly  as  the  lover 
of  the  •*  Ratcatcher's  Daughter." 

Time,  place,  propriety,  and  a  respect  for  contemporary  history, 
are  amusingly  violated  tlu*oughout  the  veracious  details.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  confusion,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
errors.  But  great  men  liave  committed  errors  as  grave.  Shake- 
speare opened  a  seaport  in  Bohemia,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  wrote 
of  one  Penn  what  was  only  to  be  attributed  to  another.  And  now, 
have  the  dramatists  treated  St,  George  better  than  the  romancers  ? 

Tlie  national  saint  was,  doubtless,  often  introduced  in  the  Mys- 
teries ;  but  the  first  occjision  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
h»  having  been  intrwluced  on  the?  stage,  was  by  an  author  named 
John  Kirke.     John  was  so  satisfied  with  his  attemi)t  that  he  never 
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wrote  a  second  play.'  He  allowed  his  fame  to  rest  on  the  one  io 
question,  which  is  thus  described  on  his  title-page:  "The  Seven 
Chuin})ions  of  Ciiristendome.  Acted  at  tlie  Cocke  PiU  and  at  the 
Bed  Bull  in  St.  John's  Streete,  with  a  genenil  liking,  And  never 
printed  till  this  ycare  lG.*i8.  Written  by  J.  K. —  London,  printed 
by  J.  Okes,  and  are  {sic)  to  be  sold  by  James  Becket,  at  his  Shop 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  1G38." 

John  Kirkc  treat,s  his  subject  melodramatically.  In  the  first 
scene,  Calib  the  Witch,  in  a  speech  prefacing  her  declarations  of  a 
love  for  foul  weather  and  deeds,  tells  the  audience  by  way  of  pro- 
logue, how  she  hud  stolen  tlie  young  St.  George  from  his  now  de- 
funct pai-ent,  witii  the  intention  of  making  a  batii  for  her  old  bonea 
out  of  his  young  warm  blood.  Love,  however,  had  touched  her, 
and  she  had  brought  up  *-  the  red-li[>ped  boy,''  with  some  indefinite 
idea  of  making  something  of  him  when  a  man. 

With  this  disposition  the  old  lady  has  some  fears  as  to  the  pos- 
sible approaching  term  of  her  life ;  but,  as  she  is  assured  by  "  Tar- 
fax  the  Deviir*  that  she  can  not  die  unless  she  love  blindly,  the 
witch,  like  a  mere  mortal,  accoimting  that  she  loves  wisely,  reckons 
herself  a  dau^ter  of  immortality,  juid  rejoices  hugely.  The  col- 
loquy of  this  couple  is  interrupted  by  their  son  Suckabud,  who, 
out  of  a  head  just  broken  by  St.  George,  makes  complaint  with 
that  comic  lack  of  fun,  which  was  wont  to  make  roar  the  entire 
inside  of  the  Red  Bull.  The  young  clown  retires  with  his  sire, 
and  then  enters  the  great  St.  George,  a  lusty  lad,  with  a  world  of 
inquiries  touching  his  parentage.  Calib  explains  that  his  lady 
mother  was  anything  but  an  honest  woman,  and  that  his  sire  was 
just  the  partner  to  match.  '^  Base  or  noble,  pray?^  asks  St 
George.     To  which  the  witch  replies : — 

"  Base  and  noble  too ; 
Both  base  by  thee,  bat  noble  by  descent ; 
And  thou  born  base,  yet  mayst  thou  write  true  gent :" 

and  it  may  be  said,  parenthetically,  that  many  a  "  true  gent**  is  by 
birth  equal  to  St.  George  himself. 

Overcome  by  her  affection,  the  witch  makes  a  present  to  Sl 
Greorge  of  the  half-dozen  champions  of  England  whom  slie  holds 
in  diains  within  her  dwelling.    One  of  them  is  described  as  ^  the 
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liTely,  brisk,  cross-cap'ring  FreDchman,  Denis."  With  these  for 
BlftTes,  Calib  yields  lier  wand  of  power,  and  the  giver  is  no  sooner 
out  of  sight  when  George  invokes  the  shades  of  liis  parents,  who 
not  only  appear  and  furnish  him  with  a  corrected  edition  of  his 
iMOgraphy,  but  inform  him  that  he  is  legitimate  Earl  of  Coventry, 
with  all  the  appurtenances  that  a  young  earl  can  desire. 

Thereupon  ensues  a  hubbub  that  must  have  shaken  all  the  lamps 
in  the  cockpit  Greorge  turns  the  Witch's  power  against  herself, 
and  she  descends  to  the  infernal  regions,  where  she  is  punningly 
declared  to  have  gained  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Helvetia.  The 
•ix  champions  are  released,  and  the  illustrious  seven  companions 
go  forth  in  search  of  adventures,  with  Suckabus  for  a  ^^  Squire.** 
The  father  of  the  latter  gives  him  some  counsel  at  parting,  which 
is  a  parody  on  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  Laertes.  ^'  Lie,"  says 
TOTpax:— 

"Lie  to  l^reat  profit,  borrow,  pay  no  debts, 
Cheat  and  parloin,  they  are  gaming  dicers'  bets." 

•*  If  Cottington  outdo  me,"  says  the  son,  "  he  be-whipt."  And 
■o»  aAer  the  election  of  St.  George  as  the  seventh  champion  of 
Christendom,  ends  one  of  the  longest  acts  that  Bull  or  Cockpit 
was  ever  asked  to  witness  and  applaud. 

The  next  act  is  briefer  but  far  more  bustling.  We  are  in  that 
convenient  empire  of  Trebizond,  where  everything  happened  which 
nercr  took  place,  according  to  the  romances.  The  whole  city  is 
in  a  state  of  consternation  at  the  devastations  of  a  detestable 
diagon,  and  a  lion,  his  friend  and  co-partner.  The  nobles  bewail 
the  fact  in  hexameters,  or  at  least  in  lines  meant  to  do  duty  for 
them ;  and  the  common  people  bewail  the  fact  epigrammatically, 
and  describe  the  deatlis  of  ail  who  have  attempted  to  slay  the 
monsters,  with  a  broadness  of  effect  that  doubtless  was  acknowl- 
edged by  roars  of  laughter.  Things  grow  worse  daily,  the  fiends 
look  down,  and  general  gloom  is  settling  thick  upon  the  empire, 
when  Andrew  of  Scotland  and  Anthony  of  Italy  arrive,  send  in 
their  canls,  and  announce  their  determination  to  slay  both  these 
monsters. 

Such  visitors  are  received  with  more  than  ordinary  welcome. 
The  emperor  is  regardless  of  expense  in  his  liberality,  and  liia 
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daughter  Violetta  ^vhis|>ers  to  her  maid  Carinthia  that  8he  is 
aln^ady  in  love  with  one  of  them,  hut  unll  not  pay  which ;  a  remark 
which  is  answered  hy  the  pert  maid,  that  she  is  in  love  with  both, 
and  would  willingly  take  either.  All  goes  on  joyously  ontil  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  and  it  is  by  no  means  remarkable  lor 
brilliancy,  the  two  knights  let  fall  that  they  are  Christians.  Now, 
you  must  kncAv,  that  the  established  Church  at  Trebizond  at  this 
time,  wliicli  is  at  any  {)eriod,  was  heathen.  The  court  appeared 
to  principally  nflVct  Apollo  and  Diana,  while  the  poorer  people 
put  up  with  Pan,  and  abused  him  for  denouncing  may-poles! 
Well,  the  Christians  had  never  been  emancipated ;  nay,  they  had 
never  been  tolerat«»d  in  Trebizond,  and  it  was  contrary  to  law  that 
the  country  should  Ik*  saved,  even  in  its  dire  extremity,  by  Chris- 
tian help.  The  knij^hts  anj  doonu>d  to  die,  unless  they  will  turn 
heathens.  This,  of  course,  they  decline  with  a  dignified  scorn; 
whereupon,  in  consideration  of  their  nobility,  they  are  {lermitted 
to  choose  their  own  executioners.  They  make  choice  of  the  ladies, 
but  Violetta  and  Carinthia  protest  that  they  can  not  think  of  such 
a  thing.  Their  high-churcli  sii*e  is  disgusted  with  their  want  of 
ortlKxloxy,  and  he  finally  yi(?lds  to  the  knights  their  swords,  that 
they  may  do  justice  on  themselves  as  the  law  requires.  But 
Andrew  and  Anthony  are  no  sooner  armed  again  than  they  clear 
their  way  to  liberty,  and  the  drop  scene  falls  ujwu  the  rout  of  the 
whole  empire  of  Trebizond. 

The  third  act  is  of  gigantic  length,  and  deals  with  giants.  There 
is  mourning  in  Tartary.  David  has  killed  the  king*s  son  in  a  tour- 
nament, and  the  king  remarks,  like  a  retired  apothecary,  that 
"Time's  planter  must  dniw  the  sore  before  he  can  feel  peace 
again."  To  punish  David,  he  is  compoHod  to  undertake  the  de- 
struction of  the  enchanter  Ormandine,  who  lived  in  a  cavern  fortress 
with  **  some  selected  friends."  The  prize  of  success  is  the  reversion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tartary  to  the  AVelsh  knight.  The  latter  goes 
uiK>n  his  mission,  but  he  is  so  long  about  it  that  our  old  friend  Cho- 
rus enters,  to  explain  what  he  aflinns  they  have  not  time  to  act  — 
namely,  the  great  deeds  of  St.  George,  who,  as  we  learn,  had  slain 
the  never-to-l)e-forgotten  dragon,  rescued  Sabrina.  been  cheated  of 
bis  reward,  and  held  in  prison  seven  years  upon  bread  and  water. 
His  squire,  Sackabus,  alludes  to  giants  whom  he  and  his  master 
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had  prRvkmslj  slain,  and  whose  graves  were  as  large  as  Tothill 
Fields.  He  also  notices  '^  Ploydon's  law,"  and  other  matters,  that 
could  hardlj  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  palmy  days  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tartary.  Meanwhile,  David  boldly  assaults 
Onnandine,  but  the  enchanter  surrounds  him  with  some  delicious- 
looking  nymphs,  all  thinly  clad  and  excessively  seductive ;  and  we 
mre  aorry  to  say  that  the  AVelsh  champion,  not  being  cavalierly 
mounted  on  proper  principles,  yields  to  seduction,  and  afler  various 
fidls  under  various  temptations,  is  carried  to  bed  by  the  rollicking 
nymph  Drunkenness. 

But  never  did  good,  though  fallen,  men  want  for  a  friend  at  a 
pinch.  Sl  Greorge  is  in  the  neighborhood;  and  seedy  as  he  is 
after  seven  years  in  the  dark,  with  nothing  more  substantial  by 
way  of  food  than  bread,  and  nothing  more  exhilarating  for  bever- 
age than  aqua  pura,  the  champion  of  England  does  David's  work, 
and  with  more  generosity  than  justice,  makes  him  a  present  of  the 
enchanter's  head.  David  presents  the  same  to  the  King  of  Tar- 
tary, that,  according  to  promise  pledged  in  case  of  such  a  present 
being  made,  he  may  be  proclaimed  heir-apparent  to  the  T&rtarian 
throne.  With  this  bit  of  cheating,  the  long  third  act  comes  to  an 
end. 

The  fourth  act  is  taken  up  with  an  only  partially  successful  at- 
tack by  James,  David,  and  Patrick,  on  a  cruel  enchanter,  Argalio, 
who  at  least  is  put  to  flight,  and  that^  at  all  events,  as  the  knights 
remark,  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  The  fifth  and  grand  act 
reveals  to  us  the  powerful  magician,  Brandron,  in  his  castle.  He 
holds  in  thrall  the  King  of  Macedon — a  little  circumstance  not 
noted  in  history ;  and  he  has  in  his  possession  the  seven  daughters 
of  his  majesty  transformed  into  swans.  The  swans  contrive  to 
make  captives  of  six  of  the  knights  as  they  were  taking  a  '^  gentle 
walk^  upon  his  ramparts.  They  are  impounded  as  trespassers, 
and  Brandron,  who  has  some  low  comedy  business  with  Suckubus, 
will  not  release  them  but  upon  condition  that  they  fight  honestly 
in  his  defence  against  St.  George.  The  six  duels  take  place,  and 
of  course  the  champion  of  England  overcomes  all  his  friendly  an- 
tagonbts ;  whereupon  Brandron,  with  his  club,  beats  out  his  own 
brainii,  in  presence  of  the  audience. 

At  this  crisis,  the  King  of  Macedon  appears,  restored  to  power^ 
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and  inquires  after  his  daughters.  St.  George  and  the  rest,  with 
a  use  of  the  double  negatives  that  would  have  shocked  Lindlej 
Murray,  declare 

"  Wc  never  knew,  nor  saw  no  ladies  here." 

The  swans,  however,  soon  take  their  pristine  form,  and  the  three 
daughters  appear  fresh  from  their  plumes  and  their  long  bath  upon 
the  lake.  Upon  this  follows  the  smart  dialogue  which  we  extract 
as  a  sample  of  how  shai'ply  the  King  of  Macedon  looked  to  his 
family  interests,  and  how  these  champion  knights  were  "  taken  in* 
before  they  well  knew  how  the  fact  was  accomplished. 

Mac.  Roverend  knights,  may  we  desire  to  know  whieh  of  you  are  anmar- 
ried  ? 

Ant.,  Den.y  and  Pat.  Wo  iire. 

Geo.  Tlicn  hcix''s  these  ladies,  take  'em  to  your  beds. 

J/ac.  Georffe  hijirhly  honors  aijed  Macedon. 

The  three  Knujhts.  But  can  the  ladies'  love  accord  with  us  ! 

The  three  Ladies.  Most  willingly  ! 

The  three  Knvjhis.  "We  thus  then  seal  our  contract. 

Geo.  Which  thus  wc  ratifie. 

Sit  with  the  bridcH,  most  noble  Macedon ; 
And  since  kind  fortune  sent  such  happy  chance, 
We'll  grace  your  nuptials  with  a  soldier's  dance. 

And,  fore  Greorge,  as  our  fathers  used  to  say,  they  make  a  night 
of  it.  The  piece  ends  with  a  double  military  reel,  and  the  audiences 
at  the  Bull  and  the  Cockpit  probably  whistled  the  tune  as  they 
wended  their  way  homeward  to  crab-apple  ale  and  spiced  ginger- 
bread. 

Next  to  the  Champions  of  Christendom,  the  King's  Knight 
Champion  of  England  is  perhaps  the  most  important  |)ersonage — 
in  the  point  of  view  of  chivalry.  I  think  it  is  some  French  author 
who  has  said,  that  revolutions  resemble  the  game  of  chess,  where 
the  pawns  or  pieces  {les  pioni)  may  cause  the  ruin  of  the  king, 
save  him,  or  take  his  place.  Now  the  champ  pion,  as  this  French 
remark  reminds  me,  is  nothing  more  than  the  field  pioriy  pawn,  or 
piece,  put  forward  to  fight  in  the  king's  quarrel. 

The  family  of  the  Champion  of  England  bears,  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  exactly  the  name  which  suits  a  calling  so  derived.  The 
appellation  "Dymoke"  is  derived  from  De  Vtnbrasa  Querctt;  I 
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shoald  rather  say  it  is  the  translation  of  it ;  and  Harry  Do  Um- 
hrosk  Quercu  is  only  Harry  of  the  Shady  or  Dim  Oak,  a  very  apt 
dwelling-place  and  name  for  one  whose  chief  profession  was  that 
of  field-pawn  to  the  king. 

This  derivation  or  adaptation  of  names  from  original  Latin  sur- 
names is  common  enough,  and  some  amusing  pages  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  matter,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  so  cleverly  put 
together  by  Mr.  Mark  Anthony  Lower,  in  his  volume  devoted 
especially  to  an  elucidation  of  English  surnames. 

The  royal  champions  came  in  with  the  Conquest  The  Norman 
dukes  had  theirs  in  the  family  of  Marmion — ancestors  of  that 
Marmion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  who  commits  forgery,  like  a  com- 
mon knave  of  more  degenerate  times.  The  Conqueror  conferred 
sundry  broad  lands  in  England  on  his  champions ;  among  others, 
the  lands  adjacent  to,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Tamworth.  Near 
this  place  was  the  first  nunnery  established  in  this  country.  The 
occupants  were  the  nuns  of  St.  Edith,  at  Polcsworth.  Robert  de 
Marmion  used  the  ladies  very  "  cavalierly,"  ejected  them  from  their 
house,  and  deprived  them  of  their  property.  But  such  victims 
had  a  wonderfully  clever  way  of  recovering  their  own. 

My  readers  may  possibly  remember  how  a  certain  Eastern  pot- 
entate injured  the  church,  disgusted  the  Christians  generally,  and 
irritated  especially  that  Simeon  Stylites  who  sat  on  the  summit  of 
a  pillar,  night  and  day,  and  never  moved  from  his  abiding-place. 
The  offender  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  not  only  saw  the  indignant 
Simeon,  but  was  cudgelled  almost  into  pulp  by  the  simulacre  of 
that  saint  I  very  much  doubt  if  Simeon  himself  was  in  his  airy 
dwelling-place  at  that  particular  hour  of  the  night.  I  was  remind- 
ed of  this  by  what  happened  to  the  duke's  champion,  Robert  de 
Marmion.  He  was  roused  from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  vision  of  a 
stoat  lady,  who  announced  herself  as  the  wronged  St.  Edith,  and 
who  proceeded  to  show  her  opinion  of  De  Marmion's  conduct 
toward  her  nuns,  by  pommelling  his  ribs  with  her  crosier,  until 
fhe  had  covered  his  side  with  bruises,  and  himself  with  repent- 
ance. What  strong-armed  young  monk  played  St  Pldith  that 
night,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  that  he  enacted  the  part  success- 
fully, is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Robert  brought  back  the  ladies  to 
Poksworth,  and  made  ample  restitution  of  all  of  YibicYi  X^x^^;}  XaI^ 
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been  deprived.  The  nuns,  in  return,  engaged  with  alacrity  to  inter 
all  defunct  Marmions  within  the  chapter-house  of  their  abbey,  for 
nothing. 

With  the  manor  of  Taraworth  in  Warwickshire,  Marmion  held 
that  of  Scrivelsby  in  Lincolnshire.  The  latter  was  held  of  the 
King  by  grand  sergeantry,  "  to  perform  the  office  of  champion  at 
the  King's  coronation."  At  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son 
of  the  same  Christian  name,  who  served  the  monks  of  Chester  pre- 
cisely as  his  sire  had  treated  the  nuns  at  Polesworth.  This  second 
Robert  fortified  his  ill-acquired  prize — the  priory;  but  happening 
to  fall  into  one  of  the  newly-made  ditches,  when  inspecting  the  for- 
tifications, a  soldier  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  killed  him,  without  diffi- 
culty, as  he  lay  with  broken  hip  and  thigh,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fosse.  The  next  successor,  a  third  Robert,  was  something  of  a 
judge,  with  a  dash  of  the  warrior,  too,  and  he  divided  his  estates 
between  two  sons,  both  Roberts,  by  diiferent  mothers.  The  eldest 
son  and  chief  possessor,  aflcr  a  bustling  and  emphatically  '^bat- 
tling*' life,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip,  who  fell  into  some 
trouble  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  for  presuming  to  act  as  a  judge 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  without  being  duly  commissioned.  This 
Philip  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  to  a 
king  who  found  so  many  faithless;  and  if  honors  were  heaped 
upon  him  in  consequence,  he  fairly  merited  them  all.  He  was 
happy,  too,  in  marriage,  for  he  espoused  a  lady  sole  heiress  to  a 
large  estate,  and  who  brought  him  four  daughters,  co-heiresses  to 
the  paternal  and  maternal  lands  of  the  Marmions  and  the  Kilpecs. 

This,  however,  is  wandering.  Let  us  once  more  return  to  or- 
derly illustration.  In  St.  George  I  have  shown  how  pure  romanoe 
deals  with  a  hero.  In  the  next  chapter  I  will  endeavor  to  show 
in  what  spirit  the  lives  and  actions  of  real  English  heroes  have 
been  treated  by  native  historians.  In  so  doing,  I  will  recount  the 
story  of  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  after  their  fashion,  with  original  il- 
lustrations and  "  modem  instances." 
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SIE  GUY  OF  WARWICK, 

AND  WHAT  BEFELL  HIM. 

**  His  desires 
Are  higher  than  his  state,  and  his  deserts 
Not  mach  short  of  the  most  he  can  desire." 

Chapman's  BjfrorCs  Conspiracy. 

Thb  Christian  name  of  Gruy  was  once  an  exceedingly  popular 
name  in  the  county  of  York.  I  have  never  heard  a  reason  as- 
signed for  this,  but  I  think  it  may  have  originated  in  admiration 
of  the  deeds  and  the  man  whose  appellation  and  reputation  have 
sarvived  to  our  times.  I  do  not  allude  to  Guy  Faux ;  that  young 
gentleman  was  the  'Father  of  Perverts,  but  by  no  means  the  first 
of  the  Guys. 

The  **  Master  Guy"  of  whom  I  am  treating  here,  or,  rather, 
aboat  to  treat,  was  a  youth  whose  family  originally  came  from 
Northumberland.  That  family  was,  in  one  sense,  more  noble  than 
the  imperial  family  of  Muscovy,  for  its  members  boasted  not  only 
of  good  principles,  but  of  sound  teeth. 

The  teeth  and  principles  of  the  Romanoffs  are  known  to  be  in  a 
distressing  state  of  dilapidation. 

Well ;  these  Northumbrian  Guys  having  lived  extremely  fast, 
mnd  being  compelled  to  compound  with  their  creditors,  by  plunder- 
ing the  latter,  and  paying  them  zero  in  the  pound,  migrated  south- 
ward, and  finally  settled  in  Warwickshire.  Now,  the  head  of  the 
house  had  a  considerable  share  of  common  sense  about  him,  and 
after  much  suffering  in  a  state  of  shabby  gentility,  he  not  only  sent 
hM  daughters  out  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  but,  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  his  spouse,  hired  himself  as  steward  to  that  noble  gentle- 
man the  Earl  of  Warwick.  "  My  blood  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was," 
said  he  to  the  fine  lady  his  wife.     ^  It  is  th^  YAocA  o^  %Si  xi^^T 
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olent  personage,  th<;  gentle  render.  **Thy  courtesy,**  he  uji, 
^  must  1)0  my  biurkk-r  against  the  car|Hng  malice  of  mocking  jest- 
ers, that  being  worse  uble  to  do  well,  M\}ff  commonly  at  that  they 
can  not  mend ;  (^ensuring  all  thing?,  doing  nothing,  but  (monkey- 
like)  make  apish  jests  at  anything  they  do  in  print,  and  nothing 
]>leaseth  them,  except  it  savor  (»t'  a  scofling  and  inv<tctive  »pirik 
"SVell,  what  they  say  of  me  I  do  not  care ;  thy  delight  is  my  sole 
desin\"  Well  said,  bold  Richaitl  Johnson.  He  tlioughl  he  had 
put  down  criticism  as  St.  George  had  the  dnigon. 

I  can  not  say.  however,  that  good  Richard  Johnson  treau  his 
gentle  reader  fairly.  This  se<'ond  part  of  his  Champions  is  to  a 
reader  worse  than  what  all  the  lalmrs  of  Hercules  were  to  the 
lusty  son  of  Alcmona.  An  historical  drama  at  AstleyV  is  not  half 
so  bewildering,  and  is  almost  as  credible,  and  Mr.  Ducrow  himself 
when  he  was  rt»hearsiiig  his  celrbnited  *•  si>eciacle  drama**  of  -  St. 
Gt»orge  and  the  Dnigon"  at  old  Drury — and  who  that  «?v«»r  saw 
him  on  those  m-casions  can  possibly  fui'get  him?  —  achi«*ved  greater 
feats,  or  was  more  utterly  nnlik«'  any  sano  iiidivithial  than  St. 
George  is,  as  put  upon  the  liteniry  stage  by  Master  Johnson. 

One  comfort  in  tracing  the  tortuosities  of  this  chivalric  romance 
is  that  the  action  is  rapid ;  but  then  then>  is  so  much  of  it.  and  it 
is  so  astoun<ling !  We  an'  lirst  iutnMhiced  to  the  three  sons  of 
St.  GtH)rge,  who  are  famous  huntiMs  in  Kngland,  and  whost*  mother, 
the  lady  Sabra,  "catches  her  death,"  by  giiing  «mt  attired  like 
Diana,  to  witness  their  achievements.  The  chivalric  widower 
then'U]Nin  >ets  out  for  .leni>al<'ni.  his  t'clloWH'hani pious  ac<*oni|mny, 
and  (ieorg«*V  three  son-s,  (iuy,  Alexander,  and  David,  n|Km  insin- 
uation fnmi  their  molher*s  spirit,  start  too  in  ]»ur>uit.  The  hnU 
wen»  knighted  by  the  king  <if  Kngland  be  ton*  they  commence*! 
tlw'ir  journey,  which  they  p«'rfonn  with  tlie  golden  spur  <if  chivalry 
atta<'hed  to  their  heels.  They  meet  with  the  usual  advent un's  by 
the  way:  de.-troviiig  giants,  and  n-^cuing  virgin>,  who  ui  thcM* 
trouble-^nuie  times  ^eenl  to  have  iN'en  alh»w«>d  to  tnivel  about  ton 
nnn*h  by  theni-elves.  Meaiiwhih*.  their  >in'  is  enacting  gn*aier 
pHMligies  still,  and  i<  continually  delivering  bi>:  felloWH^hanipion^ 
fi-oni  dinicultie«,  fi*oin  whieh  they  are  una!>le  toextrieate  iheni<elve<i. 
Indeed,  in  all  <*ircuni>tances,  his  figure  is  the  most  pmmineni :  and 
although  tin*  < liber  half-«hizen  must  have  n'nden*«l  some  wrvii-e  on 
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At  the  head  of  the  earl's  table  sat  his  daughter  ^  Phillis  the 
Fair,**  a  ladj  who,  like  her  namesake  in  the  song,  was  '^  sometimes 
forward,  sometimes  coy,"  and  altogether  so  sweetly  smiling  and  so 
beguiling,  that  when  the  earl  asked  Guy  if  he  would  not  come  and 
hant  (the  dinner  was  at  10  a.  m.),  Guy  answered,  as  tlie  French- 
man did  who  could  not  bear  the  sport,  with  a  Merci,  fai  etc  !  and 
affecting  an  iliac  seizure,  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  staying  at  home. 

The  youth  forthwith  was  carried  to  bed.  Phillis  sent  him  a 
posset,  the  earl  sent  him  his  own  physician ;  and  this  learned  gen- 
tleman, after  much  perplexity  veiled  beneath  the  most  aifablc  and 
confident  humbug,  wrote  a  prescription  which,  if  it  could  do  the 
patient  no  good  would  do  him  no  harm.  He  was  a  most  skilful 
man,  and  his  patients  almost  invariably  recovered  under  this  treat- 
ment. He  occasionally  sacrificed  one  or  two  when  a  consultation 
was  held,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  prescribe  secundum  ariem ; 
but  he  compensated  for  this  professional  slaying  by,  in  other  cases, 
leaving  matters  to  Nature,  who  was  the  active  partner  in  his  firm, 
and  of  whose  success  he  was  not  in  the  least  degree  jealous.  So, 
when  he  had  written  the  prescription.  Master  Guy  fell  a  discour- 
sing of  the  passion  of  love,  and  Uiat  with  a  completeness  and  a 
Tmriety  of  illustration  as  though  he  were  the  author  of  the  chapter 
CD  that  subject  in  Burton's  '^  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  The 
doctor  heard  him  to  the  end,  gently  rubbing  one  side  of  his  nose 
the  while  with  the  index-finger  of  his  right  hand ;  and  when  his 
patient  had  concluded,  the  medical  gentleman  smiled,  hummed 
**  Phillis  is  my  only  joy,"  and  left  the  room  with  his  head  nodding 
like  a  Chinese  Mandarin's. 

By  this  time  the  four  o'clock  sun  was  making  green  and  gold 
pillars  of  the  trees  hi  the  neighboring  wood,  and  Guy  got  up, 
looked  at  the  falling  leaves,  and  thought  of  the  autunm  of  his  hopes. 
He  whistled  "  Do^vn,  derry,  down,"  with  a  marked  emphasis  on 
the  doitn  ;  but  suddenly  his  hopes  again  sprang  up,  as  he  beheld 
Phillis  among  her  fiower-beds,  engaged  in  the  healthful  occupation 
which  a  sublime  poet  has  given  to  the  heroine  whom  he  names, 
and  whose  action  he  describes,  when  he  tells  us  that 

'*  Misi  Dinah  was  a-walking  in  her  garding  one  day." 

Guy  trussed  his  points,  pulled  up  his  hose,  set  his  bonnet  smartly 
on  hif  head,  clapped  a  bodkin  on  his  lh\gV\,  i\M  xVtv  ^tv^^^\ 
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into  the  garden  witli  the  air  of  the  once  young  lyEgville  in  a 
ballet,  looking  after  a  nymph — which  indeed  was  a  pursuit  he  was 
much  given  to  when  he  was  old  D'Egville,  and  could  no  longer 
bound  through!  his  ballets,  because  he  was  stiff  in  the  joints. 

Guy,  of  course,  went  down  on  one  knee,  and  at  once  plonged 
into  the  most  fiery  style  of  declaration,  but  Phillis  had  not  read 
the  Mrs.  Chapone  of  that  day  for  notlung.  She  brought  him 
back  to  prose  and  propriety,  and  then  the  two  started  afresh,  and 
they  did  talk  !  Guy  felt  a  little  "  streaked"  at  first,  but  he  soon 
recovered  his  soir-j)Ossession,  and  it  would  have  been  edifying  for 
the  young  mind  to  have  hoard  how  these  two  pretty  things  spoke 
to,  and  answered  each  other  in  moral  maxims  stolen  from  the  top 
pages  of  thiiir  copy-books.  They  poured  them  out  by  the  score, 
and  the  proverbial  philo.sopliy  they  enunciated  was  really  the  origin 
of  the  book  so  named  by  IMartin  Tiip|>er.  He  took  it  all  from 
Phillis  and  Guy,  whose  descendants,  of  the  last  name,  were  so 
famous  for  their  school-books.  This  I  expect  Mr.  Tuppcr  will 
(not)  mention  in  his  next  edition. 

Afler  much  profitable  int«'rchange  of  this  sort  of  article,  the 
lady  gently  hinted  that  ]Mastor  Guy  was  not  indifferent  to  her,  bat 
that  he  was  of  inferior  birth,  yet  of  qualities  that  made  him  equal 
with  her ;  adding,  that  hitherto  he  had  done  little  but  kill  other 
people's  game,  whereas  there  were  nobler  deeds  to  be  accom- 
plished. And  then  she  bade  him  go  in  search  of  perilous  adven- 
tures, winding  up  with  the  toast  and  sentiment,  "  Master  Gray, 
eagles  do  not  care  to  catch  flies." 

Reader,  if  you  have  ever  seen  the  prince  of  pantomimists,  Mr. 
Payne,  tear  the  hair  of  his  theatrical  wig  in  a  fit  of  amorous  de- 
spair, you  may  have  some  idea  as  to  the  intensity  with  which 
Master  Guy  illustrated  his  own  desperation.  He  stamped  the 
ground  with  such  energy  that  all  the  hitherto  quiet  aspens  fell 
a-shaking,  and  their  descendants  have  ever  since  maintained  the 
same  fashion.  Phillis  fell  a-crying  at  this  demonstration,  and 
softened  considerably.  Af\er  a  lapse  of  ^ve  minutes,  she  had 
blusliingly  directted  Master  Guy  to  "  speak  to  papa" 

Now.  of  all  horrible  interviews,  this  perhaps  is  the  most  horrible. 
Nelson  used  to  say  that  there  was  only  one  thing  on  earth  whidi 
he  dreaded^  and  that  was  dining  with  u  mayor  and  corporation. 
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Doobtless  it  is  dreadful,  but  what  is  it  compared  with  looking  a 
grave  man  in  the  face,  who  has  no  sentiment  into  him,  and  whose 
first  remark  is  sure  to  be,  '^  Well,  sir,  be  good  enough  to  teU  me — 
what  can  joa  settle  on  my  daughter?  What  can  you  do  to  secure 
her  happiness  ?^ 

**  Well,"  said  Guy,  in  reply  to  this  stereotyped  remark,  "  I  can 
kin  the  Dun  cow  on  the  heath.  She  has  killed  many  herself 
wbo*Te  tried  the  trick  on  her ;  and  last  night  she  devoured  crops 
of  doYer,  and  twice  as  many  fields  of  barley  on  your  lordship's 
estate." 

^  First  kill  the  cow,  and  then ,"  said  the  earl  with  a  smile ; 

and  Shakespeare  had  the  echo  of  this  speech  in  his  ear,  when  he 
began  the  fifth  act  of  his  Othello.  Now  Guy  was  not  easily 
daunted.  If  I  cared  to  make  a  pun,  I  might  easily  have  said 
**•  cowed,"  but  in  a  grave  and  edifying  narrative  this  loose  method 
of  writing  would  be  extremely  improper.  Guy,  then,  was  not 
a  coward — nay,  nothing  is  hidden  under  the  epithet.  He  tossed 
a  little  in  bed  that  night  as  he  thought  the  matter  over,  and 
the  next  morning  made  sheets  of  paper  as  crumpled  as  the  cow's 
boms,  as  he  rejected  the  plans  of  assault  he  had  designed  upon 
them,  and  sat  uncertain  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  behoof  of  his 
own  fortune.  He  at  length  determined  to  go  and  visit  the  terrible 
animal  **  incognito."  It  is  the  very  word  used  by  one  of  the 
biographers  of  Guy,  an  anonymous  Northumbrian,  who  published 
the  life  on  a  broad  sheet,  with  a  picture  of  Master  Guy  which 
might  have  frightened  the  cow,  and  wliich  is  infinitely  more  ugly. 
Neither  the  blade-letter  poem,  the  old  play,  nor  the  pamphlets  or 
ballads,  use  the  term  incognito,  but  all  declare  that  Guy  proceeded 
with  much  caution,  and  a  steel  cuinis  over  his  jerkin.  I  mention 
these  things,  because  without  correctiness  my  narrative  would  be 
worthless.  I  am  not  imaginative,  and  would  not  embroider  a  plain 
suit  of  fact  upon  any  account. 

Gray's  carefulness  is  to  be  proved.  Here  was  a  cow  that  had 
been  more  destructive  than  ever  Red  Riding  Hood's  Wolf  was — 
that  Count  Wolf,  who  used  to  snap  up  young  maidens,  and  lived 
as  careless  of  respectability  as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  man  once 
attached  to  a  ^marching- regiment,"  and  who  turned  monk.  The 
twelve  feet  high,  from  the  hoof  to  the  ^VioxiViKC^  vcA 
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eighteen  feet  long,  from  the  neck  to  the  ix>ot  of  the  taiL  AU  the 
dragons  ever  heard  of  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  devastation  to 
life  and  property  as  this  terrible  cow.  Guy  looked  at  her  and  did 
not  like  her.  The  cow  detected  him  and  rushed  at  her  prey.  Guy 
was  active,  attacked  her  in  front  and  rear,  as  the  allies  did  the  forts 
of  Botuarsund ;  very  considerably  coniused  her  by  burying  his 
battle-axe  in  lier  skull ;  hung  on  by  her  tail  as  she  attempted  to 
fly ;  and  linally  gave  her  the  coup  de  grace  by  passing  his  rapier 
rapidly  and  repeatedly  through  her  especially  vulnerable  point 
behind  the  ear.  In  pr(x)f  of  the  fact,  the  scene  of  the  conflict  still 
bcarri  the  name  of  Dunsmore  Iloath,  and  that  is  a  wider  basis  of 
proof  than  many  "  facts'*  stand  upon,  to  which  we  are  required  by 
plodding  teachers  to  give  assent. 

Besides,  tliere  is  a  lib  of  this  very  cow  exhibited  at  BristoL 
To  be  sure  it  is  not  a  rib  now  of  a  cow,  but  out  of  reverence  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  assertion  which  allegedly  makes  it  so,  I  think 
we  are  bound  to  believe  what  is  thus  advanced.  Not  that  I  do 
myself,  but  that  is  of  no  consequ<ince.  I  liave  a  strong  idea  that 
the  cow  was  not  a  cow,  but  a  countess  (not  n  Countess  Cowper), 
who  made  war  in  her  own  right,  lived  a  disreputable  life,  was  as 
destructive  to  wealthy  young  lords  as  a  Lorette^  and  won  whole 
estates  by  cheating  at  ecurlL     Guy  took  a  hand,  and  beat  her. 

Poor  Master  Guy,  he  was  as  hardly  used  as  ever  Jacob  was, 
and  much  he  meditated  thercu[>on  in  the  fields  at  eventide.  The 
stem  earl  would  by  no  means  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  young  champion,  until  the  latter  had  per- 
formed some  doughticT  deeds  than  this.  The  boy  (he  was  still  in 
his  teens)  took  heart  of  grace,  divided  a  crooked  sixpence  with 
JPhillis,  and  straightway  sailed  for  Nonnandy,  where  he  arrived, 
afler  meeting  as  many  thieves  by  the  way  as  if  he  had  walked 
about  for  a  month  in  the  streets  of  Dover,  liut  Master  Guy  killed 
all  ht  met ;  there  is  a  foolish  judicial,  not  to  say  social,  prejudice 
against  our  doing  the  same  with  the  bandits  of  Dover.  I  can  not 
conjecture  why ;  perhaps  they  have  a  privilege  under  some  of  the 
city  companies,  whereby  they  are  constituted  the  legal  skinners 
of  all  sojourners  among  them,  carrying  filthy  lucre. 

Guy  met  in  Normandy  with  the  last  person  he  could  have  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  with — no  other  than  the  Emperor  of  Almajne^ 
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a  marYelloufilj  ubiquitous  person  to  be  met  with  in  legends,  and 
freqaentlj  encountered  in  the  seaports  of  inland  towns.  •  The 
Ustorians  are  here  a  little  at  issue.  One  says  that  Master  Guj 
having  found  a  certain  Dorinda  tied  to  the  stake,  and  awaiting  a 
champion  who  would  stake  his  own  life  for  her  rescue,  inquired 
the  ^  antecedents"  of  the  position.  Dorinda,  it  appears,  had  been 
as  rudely  used  as  young  lady  possibly  could  be, ''  by  the  Duke 
of  Blois,  his  son,"  and  the  duke  was  so  enraged  at  Dorinda's  charge 
against  his  favorite  Otto,  tliat  he  condemned  her  to  be  burned 
alive,  unless  a  champion  a])peared  in  time  to  rescue  her  by  defeat- 
ing the  aforesaid  Otto  in  single  combat.  Guy,  of  course,  transacted 
the  little  "business  successfully:  spoiled  Otto's  beauty  by  slashing 
his  nose ;  and  so  enchanted  Dorinda,  that  she  never  accused  her 
champion  of  doing  aught  displeasing  to  her. 

Anxious  as  I  am  touching  the  veracity  of  this  narrative,  I  have 
recorded  what  biogra[>hers  state,  though  not  in  their  own  words. 
But  I  must  add,  that  in  some  of  the  histories  this  episode  about 
Dorinda  is  altogether  omitted,  and  we  only  hear  of  Master  Guy 
appearing  in  panoply  at  a  tournament  given  by  the  Emperor  of 
Allemagne,  in  Normandy — which  is  much  the  same,  gentle  reader, 
as  if  I  were,  at  your  cost,  to  give  a  concert  and  ball,  with  a  supper 
from  Farrance*s,  and  all,  not  in  my  house,  but  in  yours.  Never- 
theless, in  Normandy  the  tournament  was  held,  and  the  paternal 
Emperor  of  Allemagne,  having  then  a  daughter,  Blanche,  of  whom 
be  wished  to  get  rid,  he  set  her  up  as  the  prize  of  the  conquering 
knight  in  the  tournament. 

I  think  I  hear  you  remark  somt^thing  as  to  the  heathenness  of 
the  custom.  But  it  is  a  custom  sacred  to  these  times ;  and  our 
neighbors  (for  of  course;  neitlH»r  you  nor  I  could  condescend  to 
such  manners)  get  up  evening  tournaments  of  whist,  quadrilles, 
and  a  variety  of  singing — of  every  variety  but  the  good  'find  in- 
telligible, and  at  these  modem  tournaments  given  for  the  express 
purpose  which  that  resjK'ctablc  old  gentleman,  the  Emperor  of 
Allemagne,  had  hi  view  when  he  opened  his  lists  ;  the  **  girls"  arc 
the  prizes  of  the  carpet-knights.  So  gentlemen, yhtVM  vofre  jeu^ 
a^  the  philosopher  who  presided  at  Frescati's  used  to  say — faiUs 
rofr^jett^  Messieurs :  and  go  in  and  win.  Perhaps  if  you  read 
Cowper.  yon  may  l)e  th»>  better  armed  against  loss  in  such  n  eondvQl, 
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I  need  not  say  that  Master  Guy's  good  sword,  which  gleamed 
like  lightning  in  the  arena,  and  rained  blows  faster  than  erer  Mh 
Blanchard  rained  them,  in  terrific  Coburg  combats,  upon  the  nd- 
ncrable  crest  of  Mr.  Bradley — won  for  him  the  peerless  prize— 
to  say  nothing  of  a  dog  and  a  falcon  thrown  in.  Master  Gay 
rather  ungallantly  declined  having  the  lady,  though  her  father 
would  have  given  him  carte  hfanche ;  he  looked  at  her,  mattered 
her  name,  and  then  murmured,  "  Blanche,  as  thou  art,  yet  art 
thou  black-a-moor,  compared  with  my  Phillis ;" — and  with  this 
unchivalric  avowal,  for  it  was  a  part  of  chivalry  to  say  a  thing 
and  think  another,  he  returned  to  England,  carr}*ing  with  him  the 
**  Spaniel  King's  CharL»,"  as  French  authors  write  itj"  and  the 
falcon,  with  a  ring  and  a  perch,  like  a  huge  parroquet 

Master  Guy  entered  Warwick  in  a  '•  brougham,"  as  we  now 
might  say,  and  sorely  w(ls  he  ])ut  to  it  with  the  uneasy  bird.  At 
every  lurch  of  the  vehicle,  out  ilapped  the  wings,  elongated  was 
the  neck,  and  Master  Guy  had  to  play  at  '^  dodge'*  with  the  falcon, 
who  was  intent  upon  darting  his  terrific  beak  into  the  cavalier^s 
nose.  At  length,  however,  the  castle  was  safely  reached;  the 
presents  were  dcjiosited  at  the  feet  of  Phillis  the  Fair,  and  Gkiy 
hoped,  Hke  the  Peri,  and  also  like  that  gentle  spirit  to  be  disap- 
pointed, that  the  gates  of  paradise  were  about  to  open.  But  not 
so,  Phillis  warmly  praised  his  little  regard  for  that  pert  minx, 
Blanche,  or  Blanc  d'Espagne^  &s  she  wickedly  added ;  and  she 
patted  the  spaniel,  and  oflTenid  sugar  to  the  falcon ;  and,  after  the 
dinner  to  which  Guy  was  invited,  she  intimated  in  whispers,  that 
they  were  both  '*  too  young  as  yet"  (not  that  she  believed  so),  and 
that  more  deeds  must  be  done  by  Guy,  ere  the  lawyers  would  be 
summoned  by  her  i>apa  to  achieve  some  of  their  own. 

The  youthful  Guy  went  forth  "  reluctant  but  resolved,"  and  he 
would  have  sung  as  he  went  along, 

"Ellc  a  quinze  ans,  moi  j'en  ai  seize/' 

of  Sedaine  and  Gretry,  only  neither  poet  nor  composer,  nor  the 
opera  of  Richard  Ctxitr  de  Lion^  had  yet  appeared  to  gladden 
heart  and  ear.  But  the  sentiment  was  there,  and  perhaps  Sedaine 
knew  of  it  when  ho  penned  the  words.  However  this  may  be, 
Cluster  Guy,  though  sofl  of  heart,  was  not  so  of  arm,  for  on  this 
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iresent  ctULse  of  errantry  he  enacted  such  deeds  that  their  very 
"numeration  makes  one  breathless.  His  single  sword  cleared 
vbole  forests  of  hordes  of  brigands,  through  whose  sides  his 
renchant  blade  passed  as  easily  as  the  sabre,  when  held  by  Cor- 
)oni  Sutton,  through  a  dead  sheep.  Our  hero  was  by  no  means 
MUticular  as  to  what  he  did,  provided  he  was  doing  somethuig ; 
lor  what  cause  he  fought  for,  provided  there  were  a  cause  and  a 
ight  Thus  we  find  him  aiding  the  Duke  of  Louvain  against  his 
)ld  friend  the  Emperor  of  Allemagne.  He  led  the  Duke's  forces, 
ilew  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  enemy,  an(),  as  though  he 
tiid  the  luck  of  a  modern  Muscovite  army,  did  not  lose  more  than 
'one  man,**  with  slight  damage  to  the  helmet  of  a  second. 

Master  Guy,  not  yet  twenty,  surpassed  the  man  whom  Mr. 
Thiers  calls  ^  ce  pur  Anglais,'*  Mr.  Pitt,  for  he  became  a  prime 
Bunister  ere  he  had  attained  his  majority.  In  that  capacity  he 
negotiated  a  peace  for  the  Duke  with  the  Emperor.  The  two 
potentates  were  so  satisfied  with  the  negotiator,  that  out  of  com- 
pliment  they  offered  him  the  command  of  their  united  fieet  against 
the  Pagan  Soldan  of  Byzantium.  They  did  not  at  all  expect  that 
be  would  accept  it ;  but  then  they  were  not  aware  that  Master  Guy 
bad  much  of  the  spirit  which  Sidney  Smith,  in  afler-years,  dis- 
cerned in  Lord  John  Russell — and  the  enterprising  Guy  accepted 
the  command  of  the  entire  fieet,  with  quite  an  entire  confidence. 

He  did  therewith,  if  chroniclers  are  to  be  credited,  more  than 
we  might  rea^^nably  expect  from  Lord  John  Russell,  were  that 
^talesman  to  be  in  command  of  a  Channel  stjuadron.  Having 
swept  the  sea,  he  rather  prematundy,  if  dates  are  to  be  respected, 
nearly  annihilated  Mohammedanism — and  ho  was  as  invincible  and 
victorious  against  every  kind  of  Pagan.  It  was  in  the  East  that 
be  overthrew  in  single  combat,  the  giants  Colbron  and  his  brother 
Mongadora.  He  was  resting  after  this  contest,  and  leaning  like 
the  well-breathed  Hotspur,  upon  his  sword,  at  the  entrance  to  his 
tent,  when  the  Turkish  governor  Esdalante,  approaching  him,  jk)- 
litely  begged  that  he  might  take  his  head,  as  he  had  promised  the 
same  to  an  Osmanlce  lady,  who  was  in  a  condition  of  health  which 
might  be  imperilled  by  n>fusal.  Master  Guy  as  politely  bade  him 
take  it  if  he  could,  and  therewith,  they  went  at  it  ""  like  French 
falconers,"  and  Guy  took  ofi"  the  head  of  his  opponent  instead  of 
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losing  his  own.  This  little  matter  being  settled,  Guy  challenged 
the  infidel  Soldan  himself,  putting  Christianity  against  lEdamism, 
on  the  issue,  and  thus  professing  to  decide  questions  of  faith  as 
Galerius  did  when  he  lefl  Olympus  and  Calvary  to  depend  upon 
a  vote  of  the  Roman  senate.  Master  Guy,  being  thrice  anned  by 
the  justness  of  his  quarrel,  subdued  the  inlidel  Soldan,  but  the  lat- 
ter, to  show,  as  we  are  toid,  his  iusuperublc  liiitred  for  Christiaii- 
ity,  took  handfuls  of  his  own  blood,  and  cast  it  in  the  face  of  hit 
conqueror — and  no  doubt  here,  the  victor  had  in  his  mind  the  trw 
story  of  Julian  insultin;^  **  tlic  Galilaian."  We  thus  see  how  his- 
tory is  matle  to  contribute  to  legend. 

And  now  the  appetite  of  th(?  crnuit  lover  grew  by  what  it  fed 
upon,  lie  mixed  himself  up  in  every  quarrel,  and  could  not  see 
a  lion  and  a  dnigon  (pru^tly  settling  their  disputes  in  a  wood,  by 
dint  of  claws,  without  i^triking  in  for  the  lion,  slaying  his  foe,  and 
receiving  with  complacency  the  acknowledgments  of  the  nobler  beast 

He  achieved  something  more  u-icful  when  he  met  Lord  Teny 
in  a  wood,  looking  for  his  wife  who  had  been  carried  off  by  a 
score  of  ravishers.  Whih;  the  noble  lord  sat  down  on  a  mossj 
bank,  like  a  gentleman  in  a  mc^lodrama,  Guy  rescued  his  wife  in 
his  presence,  and  slew  all  the  ravishers,  "  in  funeral  order,"  the 
youngest  first.  He  subset piently  stood  godfather  to  his  friend 
Terry's  child,  and  as  1  am  fond  of  historical  parallels,  I  may  notice 
tliat  Sir  Walter  Scott  performed  the  same  office  for  a  Terry,  who 
if  he  was  not  a  lord,  often  rej»i*esented  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
monarchs  and  other  characters. 

Master  Guy's  return  to  England  was  a  little  retarded  by  an- 
other characteristic  adventure.  As  he  was  passing  through  Lon- 
vain,  he  found  Duke  Gtto  besieging  his  father  in  his  own  castle — 
"  governor**  of  the  castle?  and  the  Duke.  Now  nothing  shocked 
Master  Guy  so  much  as  filial  ingratitude,  and  despite  all  that  Otto 
could  urge  about  niggardly  allowance,  losses  at  ])lay,  debts  of 
honor,  and  the  parsimony  of  the  **  governor,"  our  champion  made 
common  cause  with  the  **  indignant  parent/*  and  not  only  mortally 
wounded  Otto,  but,  before  the  latter  died,  Guy  brought  him  to  a 
"  sense  of  his  situation,'*  and  Otto  died  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind, 
leaving  all  his  debts  to  his  father.  The  legacy  was  by  way  of  a 
"  souyenir,"  and  certainly  the  governor  never  forgot  it.     A»  for 
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Gaj,  he  killed  the  &moa8  boar  of  Louvain,  before  he  departed  for 
England,  and  as  he  drew  his  sword  from  the  animal's  flank,  he 
ranarked,  there  lies  a  greater  boar,  and  not  a  less  beast  than  Otto 
himself.  However,  he  took  the  head  and  hams  with  him,  for 
Phillis  was  tbnd  of  both;  and  as  aha  was  wont  to  say,  if  there 
was  anjthing  that  coald  seduce  her,  it  was  brawn ! 

When  Master  Guy  stepped  ashore  at  Harwich,  where  that  am- 
phibious townjiow  lies  soaking,  deputations  from  all  quarters  were 
awaiting  him,  to  ask  his  succor  against  some  terrible  dragon  in  the 
north  that  was  laying  waste  all  the  land,  and  laying  hold  of  all  the 
waii^ts  which  the  men  there  wislied  to  enclose.  King  Athelstan 
was  then  at  York  hoping  to  terrify  the  indomitable  beast  by  power 
of  an  army,  which  in  combat  with  the  noxious  creature  made  as 
long  a  tailf  in  retreat,  as  the  dragon  itself. 

Now  whatever  this  nuisance  was  which  so  terriUy  plagued  the 
good  folks  in  the  North,  whether  a  dnigon  witli  a  tongue  thirty 
feet  long,  or  anything  else  equally  hard  to  imagine,  it  is  matter 
of  fact  that  our  Master  Guy  assuredly  got  the  better  of  it.  On 
his  return  he  met  ah  ovation  in  York ;  Athelstan  entertained  him 
at  a  banquet,  covered  him  with  honor,  endowed  him  with  a  good 
round  sum,  and  thus  all  the  newborn  male  children  in  the  county 
became  Guys.  At  least  two  thirds  of  them  received  the  popular 
name,  and  for  many  centuries  it  remained  in  favor,  until  disgrace 
was  brought  upon  it  by  the  Y'ork  pix)ctor*s  son,  whose  efligy  still 
glides  through  our  streets  on  each  recurring  oth  of  November. 

I  will  not  pause  on  this  matter.  I  will  only  add  that  the  Earl 
of  Wan^'ick,  finding  Guy  a  man  whom  the  King  delighted  to  honor, 
acce|>ted  him  for  a  son-in-law ;  and  then,  ever  wise,  and  civil,  and 
proper,  he  discreetly  died.  The  King  made  Guy  Earl  of  War- 
wick, in  his  place,  and  our  hero  being  now  a  married  man,  he  of 
couriie  ceased  to  be  Master  Guy- 

And  here  I  might  end  my  legend,  but  that  it  has  a  moral  in  it 
Guy  did  a  foolish  but  a  common  thing,  he  launched  out  into  ex- 
iravaganl  expenses,  and,  suddenly,  he  found  himself  sick,  sad,  and 
insolvfut.  Whether,  therewith,  his  wife  was  soured,  creditors 
troublesome,  and  bailiffs  presuming,  it  is  hard  to  say.  One  thing, 
liowever.  is  c^Ttain,  that  to  save  himself  from  all  three,  Earl  Guy 
did  what  nobles  ofken  do  now,  in  the  same  predicament,  •*  went 
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abroad."  Guy,  however,  travelled  in  primidTe  stjie.  He ' 
on  foot,  and  mn'le  his  inn  o^nightd  in  church-jardd,  where  he  coDo- 
quizcd  with  the  skulls  aAer  the  fashion  of  Hamlet  with  the  skoU 
of  "  [ioor  Yoridk."  He  had  given  out  that  he  was  going  to  Jeru- 
salem, but  hearing  that  the  Danes  were  besieging  Athelstan  at 
Winchester,  he  went  thither,  and,  in  modest  disguise,  routed  them 
with  his  own  unaided  hand.  Among  his  opponents,  he  met  with 
the  giant  Colbron  whom  he  had  previously  slain  in  Orient  lands, 
and  the  two  fought  their  battles  oVr  again,  and  with  such  exactly 
similar  results  as  to  remind  one  of  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Boatswain  Cheeks. 

This  appearance  of  Colbron  in  two  places  is  a  fine  illustratioii 
of  the  "^  mytii,*'  and  I  mention  it  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
next  edition  of  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Whateley's  ^  Historicd 
Fallacies."     But  to  resume. 

Guy,  imparting  a  confidential  statement  of  his  identity  and  in- 
tentions to  the  King,  lefl  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  cave,  in  a 
cliff,  near  his  residence ;  and  at  the  gates  of  his  own  castle  he  re- 
ceived, in  the  guise  of  a  mendicant,  alms  of  money  and  bread,  from 
the  hands  of  his  wife.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  foundation  of 
this  section  of  our  legend  rests  upon  the  probable  fact  that  Phillii 
was  of  that  quality  which  is  said  to  belong  to  gray  mares ;  and  that 
she  led  Guy  a  life  which  made  him  a  miserable  Guy  indeed ;  and 
that  the  poor  heni^ecked  man  took  to  bad  company  abroad,  and 
met  with  small  allowance  of  everything  but  reproach  at  home 
And  «o  he  "died." 

A  dramatic  author  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  has,  however,  resusd- 
tated  him  in  "A  Tragical  History  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwicf  en- 
acted several  times  in  presence  of  that  monarch,  and  professedly 
written  by  a  certain  **  B.  J.,"  whom  I  do  not  at  all  suspect  of  being 
Ben  Jonson.  The  low  comedy  portion  of  this  tragic  drama  b  of 
the  filthiest  sort,  dealing  in  phrases  and  figures  which  I  can  hardly 
conceive  would  now  be  tolerated  in  the  lowest  den  of  St.  Giles's, 
certainly  not  out  of  it.  If  Charles  heard  this  given  more  than 
once,  as  the  titlepage  intimates,  "  more  shame  for  him."  If  his 
Queen  was  present,  she  haply  may  not  have  understood  the  verha 
ad  summam  caveam  spectantia^  and  if  a  daughter  could  have  been 
at  the  royal  entertainment,  why  then  the  very  idea  reToUa  one, 
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and  pitj  is  almost  lost  in  indignation.  That  the  author  himself 
thought  well  of  the  piece,  which  he  printed  in  1661,  is  proved  bj 
the  defiant  epigraph  which  says : — 

"  Carpere  rel  noli  nostra  rel  ede  tna." 

I  most  not  devote  much  space  to  a  retrospective  review  of  this 
piece,  particularlj  as  the  action  begins  after  Guy  has  ceased  to  be 
**  Master,'*  and  when,  on  his  announcement  of  going  to  Jerusalem 
(perhaps  to  the  Jews  to  do  a  little  business  in  bills),  Phillis  makes 
•ome  matronly  remarks  in  a  prospective  sense,  and  a  liberty  of 
illustnUion  which  would  horrify  a  monthly  nurse. 

However,  Guy  goes  forth  and  meets  with  a  giant  so  huge,  that 
his  squire  Sparrow  says  it  required  four-and-twenty  men  to  throw 
mnstard  in  his  mouth  when  he  dined.  From  such  giants.  Heaven 
protects  the  errant  Guy,  and  with  a  troop  of  fairies,  waAs  him  to 
Jemsalem.  Here  he  finds  Shamurath  of  Babylon  assaulting  the 
city,  but  Guy  heaps  miracle  on  miracle  of  valor,  and  produces  such 
astounding  results  that  Shamurath,  who  is  a  spectator  of  the  deeds 
and  the  doer,  inquires,  with  a  suspicion  of  Connaught  in  the  accent 
of  the  inquiry,  "  What  divil  or  man  is  this  ?" 

The  infidel  is  more  astonished  than  ever  when  Guy,  aflcr  de- 
feating him,  takes  him  into  controversy,  and  laying  hold  of  him  as 
Dr.  Gumming  does  of  Romanism,  so  buffets  his  belief  that  the 
soldier,  fiurly  out  of  breath  and  argument,  gives  in,  and  declares 
himself  a  Christian,  on  conviction. 

During  one-and-twenty  years,  Guy  has  a  restless  life  through 
the  ftve  acta  of  this  edifying  tragedy,  and  when  he  is  seen  again  in 
England,  overcoming  the  Danes,  he  intimates  to  Athelstan  that  he 
has  six  years  more  to  pass  in  disguise,  ere  a  vow,  of  which  we 
have  before  heard  nothing,  will  be  fulfilled.  Athclstan  receives 
aD  that  is  said,  in  confideno^i  and  promises  affably,  '*  upon  my 
word,"  not  to  betray  the  sedM.  Guy  is  glad  to  hear  that  Phillis 
M  •*  pretty  well ;"  and  then  he  takes  up  his  residence  as  I  have  be- 
fore told,  according  to  the  legend.  He  and  an  Angel  occasionally 
have  a  little  abstruse  disquisition;  but  the  most  telling  scene  is 
doubtless  where  the  bread  is  distributed  to  the  beggars,  by  Phillis. 
Guy  is  here  disguised  as  a  palmer,  and  Phillis  inquires  if  he  knew 
ihc  great  Karl,  to  which  Guy  answers,  with  a  wink  of  the  eye*  that 
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he  and  the  Earl  had  ofVen  drank  at  the  same  crystal  spring.  Bot 
Phillis  is  too  dull,  or  too  raeliincholy  to  trace  her  way  through  so 
sorry  a  joke. 

And  now,  just  as  the  hour  of  completion  of  the  vowed  time  of 
his  disguise,  Guy  takes  to  <lying,  .-uid  in  that  state  he  is  found  by 
Rainhorn,  the  son  who  knows  him  not.  He  sends  a  token  by  the 
young  fellow  to  Phillis,  who  begins  to  suspect  that  the  palmer  who 
used  to  be  so  particular  in  asking  for  "  brown  bread"  at  her  gate, 
must  be  the  "  Master  Guy"  of  the  days  of  sunny  youth,  short  kir- 
ties,  and  long  love-making.  IMother  and  son  haste  to  the  spot,  bat 
the  vital  spark  has  fled.  Phillis  exclaims,  with  much  composed 
thouglit,  not  uimatural  in  a  woman  whose  husband  has  been  seven- 
and-twonty  years  away  from  home,  and  whose  memory  is  good: 
"  If  it  be  he,  he  has  a  mould-wart  underneath  his  ear ;"  to  which 
the  son  as  composedly  remarks,  "  View  him,  good  mother,  satisfy 
your  mind."  Thereupon  the  proper  identification  of  the  **  party^ 
is  established ;  and  the  widow  is  preparing  to  administer,  without 
wull  annexed,  when  Rainhorn  bids  her  banish  sorrow,  as  the  King 
is  coming.  The  son  evidently  thinks  the  honor  of  a  living  king 
should  drown  sorrow  for  a  deceased  parent ;  just  as  a  Roman  fam- 
ily that  can  boast  of  a  Pope  in  it,  does  not  put  on  mourning  even 
when  that  Pope  dies ;  the  having  had  him,  being  considered  a  joy 
that  no  grief  should  diminish. 

Athelstan  is  evidently  a  King  of  Cockayne;,  for  lie  affably  ex- 
presses surprise  at  the  old  traveller's  death,  seeing,  says  his  Majes- 
ty, that  "  I  liad  appointed  for  to  meet  Sir  Guy ;"  to  which  the  son, 
who  has  now  succeeded  to  the  estate,  replies,  in  the  spirit  of  an 
heir  who  has  been  waiting  long  for  an  inheritance: — that  the 
death  has  happened,  and  can  not  now  be  helped. 

But  the  most  remarkable  matter  in  this  tragedy  is  that  uttered 
by  Time,  who  plays  prologue,  epilogue,  and  interlude  between  the 
acts.  Whatever  Charles  may  have  thought  of  the  piece,  he  was 
doubtless  well-pleased  with  Time,  who  addresses  the  audience  in 
verse,  giving  a  political  turn  to  the  lesson  on  the  stage.  I  dare 
say  the  following  lines  were  loudly  applauded,  if  not  by  the  king^ 
by  the  gallants,  courtiers,  and  cavaliers  generally : — 

"  In  Holy  Land  abroad  Gny*s  spirits  roam, 
And  not  in  deans  and  chapters'  lands  at  home. 
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His  sacred  fary  menaceth  that  nation, 
Which  held  Jadea  under  sequestration. 
He  doth  not  strike  at  surplices  and  tippets, 
To  bring  an  olio  in  of  sects  and  sippets ; 
But  deals  hb  warlike  and  death-doing  blows 
Against  his  Saviour's  and  his  sovereign's  foes." 

How  the  Royalist  throats  must  have  roared  applause,  and  war- 
rantablj  too,  at  these  genial  lines ;  and  how  must  the  churchmen 
10  the  pit  have  stamped  with  delight  when  Time  subsequently  as- 
sared  them  that  Guy  took  all  his  Babylonian  prisoners  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  had  them  probably  christened  by  episcopally-ordained 
ministers !  If  the  house  did  not  ring  with  the  cheers  of  the  Church- 
and-King  audience  there,  why  they  were  unworthy  of  the  instruc- 
tioo  filtered  through  legend  and  tragedy. 

Such  is  the  story  of  "  Master  Guy ;"  a  story  whose  incidents 
hare  doubtless  meaning  in  them,  but  which  were  never  turned  to 
more  practical  purpose  than  when  they  were  employed  to  support 
a  tottering  altar  and  a  fallen  throne.  R^'ader,  let  us  drink  to  the 
immortal  memory  of  Master  Gut  ;  and  having  seen  what  sort 
of  man  he  was  whom  the  king  deliglited  to  honor,  let  us  see  what 
hoDon  were  instituted  by  kings  for  other  deserving  men. 
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GARTERIANA. 

"  Ilonor !     Your  own  worth  before 
Hath  been  sufficient  preparation/' —  The  MaitFa  Revtnge. 

A  BRIEF  sketch  of  the  liistory  of  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  will  be  found  in  another  page.  Confining  myself  here 
to  anccdotical  detail,  I  will  commence  by  observing,  that  in  former 
times,  no  Knight  could  be  absent  from  two  consecuUve  feasts  of 
the  order,  without  being  fined  in  a  jewel,  which  he  was  to  offer  at 
St.  George's  altar.  The  fine  was  to  be  doubled  every  year,  until 
he  had  made  atonement.  Further,  every  knight  was  bound  to  weir 
the  Garter  in  public,  wherever  he  might  be,  on  pain  of  a  mulct  rf 
half  a  mark.  Equally  obligatory  was  it  on  the  knight,  in  wbaterer 
part  of  the  world  he  was  residing,  or  however  he  was  engaged,  to 
wear  the  sanguine  mantle  of  the  order  from  the  eve  of  St  George 
till  vesper-time  on  the  morrow  of  the  festival.  Some  of  the  cher- 
aliers  who  were  in  distant  lands  must  have  caused  as  much  sur- 
prise by  their  costume,  as  a  Blue-coat  boy  does,  wandering  in  his 
strangely-colored  garb,  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  need  not  allude 
to  the  absurd  consequence  which  would  attend  the  enforcing  of 
this  arrangement  in  our  own  days.  Hunting  is  generally  over  be- 
fore the  eve  of  St.  George's  day,  and  therefore  a  robed  Knight  of 
the  Grarter  could  never  be  seen  taking  a  double  fence,  ditch  and 
rail,  at  the  tail  of  the  **  Melton  Mowbray."  But  even  the  sight  of 
half  a  dozen  of  them  riding  down  Parliament  street  at  the  period 
in  question,  would  hardly  be  a  stranger  spectacle.  A  slight  money 
offering  of  a  penny  exempted  any  rather  loose-principled  knight 
from  attending  divine  service  at  St.  George's  Chapel  when  he  was 
in  or  near  Windsor.  When  a  knight  died,  all  his  surviving  c(»tt- 
rades  were  put  to  the  expense  of  causing  a  certain  number  of 
ioaasea  to  be  said  for  his  soul.    The  sovereign-k)rd  of  the  order 
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had  one  thousand  masses  chanted  in  furtherance  of  his  rescue  from 
purgatory.  There  was  a  graduated  scale  through  the  Tarious 
ranks  till  the  knight-bachelor  was  come  to.  For  him,  onlj  one 
hundred  masses  were  put  up.  This  proves  either  that  the  knight's 
eoul  was  not  so  difficult  of  deliverance  from  what  Prince  Gorscha- 
koflT  would  call  the  "  feu  d'enfer,"  or  that  the  King's  was  so  heavily 
pressed  to  the  lowest  depths  of  purgatory  by  its  crimes,  that  it  re- 
quired a  decupled  effort  before  it  could  be  rescued. 

**  Companionship/'  it  may  be  observed,  profited  a  knight  in  some 
degree  if,  being  knave  as  well  as  knight,  he  fell  under  the  usual 
sentence  of  being  "  drawn,  hanged,  and  beheaded."  In  such  case, 
ft  Knight  of  the  Garter  only  suffered  decapitation,  as  Sir  Simon 
Barley  in  1388.  The  amount  of  favor  shown  to  the  offending 
knight  did  not  admit  of  his  being  conscious  of  much  gratitude  to 
him  ftt  whose  hands  it  was  received.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that 
il  did  not  always  follow  that  a  nobleman  elected  to  be  knight  wil- 
lingly accepted  the  proffered  Garter.  The  first  who  refused  it, 
after  due  election,  in  1424,  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
declined  it  with  as  much  scorn  as  Uhland  did  the  star  of  merit 
offered  to  the  poet  by  the  present  King  of  Bavaria. 
'  In  treating  of  stage  knights,  I  shall  be  found  to  have  placed  at 
their  head  Sir  John  Falstaff.  The  original  of  that  character  ac- 
eording  to  some  namely.  Sir  John  Fastolf,  claims  some  notice  here, 
as  a  Knight  of  the  Grarter  who  was  no  more  the  coward  which  he 
was  said  to  be,  than  Falstaff  is  the  bloated  buffoon  which  some 
oommentators  take  him  for.  Sir  John  Fastolf  was  elected  Knight 
of  the  Grarter  in  1426.  Monstrelet  says  he  was  removed  from 
the  order  for  running  away,  without  striking  a  blow,  at  the  battle 
of  Patay.  Shakespeare's  popular  Sir  John  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  this  other  Sir  John,  but  we  have  Falstolf  himself  in 
Henry  YL  act  iv.  sc.  1,  with  Talbot,  alluding  to  his  vow,  that 

"When  I  did  meet  thee  next, 
To  tear  the  Garter  from  thy  craven's  leg, 
The  which  I  have  done,  becaose  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree." 

This  sort  of  suspension  or  personal  deprivation  was  never  allowed 
by  the  rules  of  the  order,  which  enjoined  the  forms  for  degrading 
a  knight  who  was  proved  to  have  acted  cowardVy.    T\v^\»M\^  ^^ 
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Patay  was  fought  id  1429;  and  as  there  ia  abundant  testimony 
of  Sir  John  having  been  in  possession  of  the  Garter  and  all  its 
honors  long  after  that  pt^iod ;  and,  further,  that  his  tomb  in  Pul- 
ham  Mary,  Norfolk,  represented  him  in  gilt  armor,  with  his  crest 
and  two  eseutcheons,  with  the  cross  of  St,  Greorge  within  the  order, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  if  the  charge  was  ever  made,  of  which 
there  is  no  ti-ace,  it  assunjdly  never  was  proven. 

If  there  were  some  individuals  who  refused  to  accept  the  honor 
at  all,  there  were  others  wIk)  wen?  afraid  to  do  so  without  curious 
inquiry.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  we  hear  of  the  em- 
bassador from  Frederick  III.  Emperor  of  Germany  (one  Sir  Her- 
took  von  Clux),  stating  that  his  master  wishes  to  know  '^whal  it 
would  stand  him  in,  if  he  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  honorable 
order ! "     Cautious  Austria ! 

There  are  examples  both  of  courtesy  and  sarcasm  among  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter.  I  may  cite,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a.  d.  1453.  The  King 
was  too  ill  to  preside  at  the  C*Iiapter ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  his  representative ;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  so  little  scnipa- 
lous  in  most  matters,  excused  himself  from  attending  on  this  oc- 
casion, because,  as  he  said,  '*  the  sovereign  having  for  some  time 
been  angry  with  him,  he  durst  not  attend,  lest  he  should  incur  his 
further  displeasure,  and  thereby  aggravate  the  illness  under  which 
the  King  was  suffering."  When  the  same  Duke  came  into  power, 
he  gave  the  Garter  to  the  most  useful  men  of  the  York  party, 
beheading  a  few  Lancastrian  knights  in  order  to  make  way  for 
them.  At  the  Chapter  held  for  tlie  j)urpose  of  electing  the  York 
aspirants,  honest  John  de  Foix,  Earl  of  Kendal,  declined  to  vote 
at  all.  He  alleged  that  he  was  unable  to  discern  whether  the  can- 
didates were  "  without  reproach"  or  not,  and  he  left  the  decision 
to  clearsighted  people.  Tiie  Earl  was  a  Lancastrian,  and  he  thos 
evaded  the  disagreeable  act  of  voting  for  personal  and  political 
enemies. 

But  whatever  the  intensity  of  dislike  one  knight  may  have  had 
against  another,  there  were  occasions  on  which  they  went,  hand 
in  liand,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  to  kiss  that  esteemable 
relic,  the  heart  of  St.  George.  This  relic  had  been  brought  to 
Enghmd  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund.     Anstis  remarics,  after  al- 
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loding  to  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  will  not  believe  all  that  St. 
Ambrose  sajs  touching  the  facts  of  St.  George,  his  slaying  of  the 
dragon,  and  his  rescue  of  a  royal  virgin,  that  "  whosoever  is  so 
refractory  as  obstinately  to  condemn  every  part  of  this  story,  is  not 
to  be  bore  with.^  He  then  adds :  "  this  true  martyr  and  excellent 
and  valued  soldier  of  Christ,  afler  many  unspeakable  torments  in- 
flicted on  him  by  an  impious  tyrant,  when  he  had  bent  his  head, 
and  was  just  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  earnestly  entreated  Al- 
mighty God,  that  whoever,  in  remembrance  of  him,  and  his 
name,  should  devoutly  ask  anything,  might  be  heard,  a  voice 
instantly  came  from  Heaven,  signifying  that  that  was  granted 
which  he  had  requested.  .  .  .  While  living,  by  prayer  he 
obtained  that  whoever  should  fly  to  him  for  his  intercession,  should 
not  pray  nor  cry  out  in  vain.  He  ordered  the  trunk  of  his  body, 
which  had  origin  from  among  infidels,  to  be  sent  to  them,  that 
they  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  serve,  when  living,  might 
reoeive  benefit*  from  him,  when  dead ;  that  those  infidels  who  by 
any  misfortune  had  lost  their  senses,  by  coming  to  him  or  his 
chapel,  might  be  restored  to  soundness  of  mind  and  judgment 
His  head  and  other  members  were  to  be  carried,  some  one  way 
and  some  another.  But  his  heart,  the  emblem  of  lively  love,  was 
bequeathed  wholly  to  Christians,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  fervent 
affection.  Not  to  all  them  in  general,  though  Christians,  but  to  Eng- 
lishmen alone ;  and  not  to  every  part  of  England,  but  only  to  his 
own  Windsor,  which  on  this  account  must  have  been  more  pleasing 
to  the  sovereigns  and  all  other  the  knights  of  this  most  illustrious 
order.  Thus  his  heart,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  his  skull, 
is  there  kept  with  due  honor  and  veneration.  Sigismund,  Em- 
peror of  Alemain,  always  august,  being  chosen  in  this  honorable 
order,  presented  this  heart  to  the  invincible  Henry  V.,  who  gave 
orders  to  have  it  preserved  in  that  convenient  place,  where  he  had 
already  instituted  for  himself  solemn  exequies  for  ever,  that  the 
regard  he  had  for  all  others  might  be  past  dispute."  This  is  very 
&r,  indeed,  from  being  logical,  but  the  fact  remains  that  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  the  heart  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
with  more  than  usual  reverence  by  the  knights  of  the  two  factions 
which  were  rending  England.  Each  hoped  to  win  St,  George 
fer  a  confederate. 
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The  chapters  were  not  iiivariahly  held  at  Windsor,  nor  in  such 
eolemn  localities  as  a  clmpcl.  In  141o,  Henry  YL,  held  a  chapter 
at  the  Lion  Inn  in  Brentford.  In  this  hostelric  the  King  created 
Sir  Thomas  Hastings  and  Sir  Alonzo  d*Ahnade,  Knights  of  the 
Garter.  To  the  latter,  who  was  also  made  Earl  of  Avrancfaefl, 
in  the  best  room  of  a  Brentford  inn,  the  monarch  also  presented 
a  gold  cup.  The  whole  pai1y  seems  to  have  made  a  night  of  it  in 
the  pleasant  locality,  and  the  new  chevaliers  were  installed  the 
next  morning — after  which,  probably,  mulled  sack  went  round  in 
the  golden  cup. 

vSliakespeare  makes  Richard  III.  swear  by  his  Greorge,  his 
Garter,  and  his  Crown ;  but  the  George  and  Collar  were  novelties 
intrmluced  by  Henry  VII.  The  latter  King  held  one  of  the 
most  splendid  chapters  which  ever  assembled,  at  York,  prefacing 
the  work  there  by  riding  with  all  the  knights,  in  their  robes,  to 
the  morning  mass  of  requiem,  and  following  it  up  by  similarly 
riding  to  even-sung.  Tliis  was  more  decent  than  Henry  Vl/a 
tavern  chapter  of  the  (Red)  Lion,  in  Brentford.  Henry  VIL 
was  fond  of  the  solemn  splendor  of  installations,  at  which  he 
changed  his  costume  like  a  \-ersatilc  actor,  was  surrounded  by 
ladies  as  well  as  knights,  and  had  Skelton,  the  poet,  near  to  take 
ilotes  for  songs  and  sonnets,  descriptive  of  the  occasion.  A  pover- 
eign  of  the  order,  like  Henry  YH.,  so  zealous  to  maintain  its 
splendor  and  efficiency,  merited  the  gift  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen — of  the  bones  of  one  of  the  legs 
of  St.  George.  The  saint  had  many  legs,  but  it  is  not  said  where 
these  bones  were  procured,  and  they  who  beheld  them,  at  the 
chapter  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1505,  probably  little 
troubled  themselves  as  to  whence  the  precious  relics  were  derived, 
Henry,  in  return,  left  an  image  of  St.  George,  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  ounces,  adorned  with  masses  of  precious  stones,  to  the 
College  of  Windsor,  '*  there  to  remain  ichile  the  world  shall  endure^ 
to  be  set  upon  the  high  altar  at  all  solemn  feasts."  Leg  bones 
and  costly  image  would  now  be  sought  for  in  vain.  The  world 
has  outlived  them,  and  suffers  nothing  by  their  loss. 

It  was  the  successor  of  Richmond,  namely  Henry  VIIL  who 
granted  to  these  knights  what  may  be  termed  a  sumptuary  priTi- 
lege,  that  of  being  permitted  to  wear  woollen  cloth  made  out  of 
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die  realm.  N<Hie  but  a  knight,  save  the  peers,  dared  don  a  coat 
or  mantle  made  of  foreign  cloth.  In  love  of  splendor,  Henry  was 
equal  to  his  predecessor,  and  perhaps  never  was  a  more  brilliant 
ipectade  seen  than  on  the  27th  of  May,  1519,  when  the  King  and 
a  glittering  cortege  rode  from  Richmond  to  Windsor,  and  changed 
Heeds  and  drank  a  cup  at  the  **  Cather'me's  Wheel,"  in  Colnbrook, 
by  the  way.  The  Queen  and  a  galaxy  of  ladies  met  them  in  £toh, 
and  the  usual  solemnities  were  followed  by  a  gorgeous  banquet, 
at  which  there  were  such  meat  and  music  as  had  scarcely  ever 
been  so  highly  enjoyed  at  a  festival  before.  The  middle  of  the 
hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  but  at  the  close  of  the  repast, 
these  were  turned  out,  when  *'  the  King  was  served  of  his  void, 
the  knights  also,  standing  all  along" — which  must  have  been  a 
remarkably  edifying  exhibition. 

Henry  re-modelled  the  order,  and  framed  the  statutes  by  which 
it  is  now  chiefly  governed.  Among  them  was  the  one  directing 
that  no  person  of  mean  birth  should  be  elected,  and  this  the  King 
himself  very  speedily  broke,  by  electing  Thomas  Cromwell.  The 
latter  returned  thanks  for  the  honor  in  the  very  humblest  strain, 
and  while  he  seemed  conscious  that  he  was  entirely  unworthy  of 
the  distinction,  he  appeared  desirous  to  assure  the  sneering  knights' 
companions  who  had  been  compelled  to  give  him  their  suffrages, 
that  ignoble  as  he  was,  he  would  imitate  nobility  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. But  there  were  men,  from  the  period  of  the  institution  of 
the  order  downward  to  Henrjr's  time,  who,  if  of  higher  birth  than 
Cromwell,  were  not  of  higher  worth.  Very  many  had  forfeited 
their  dignity  as  knights  by  treasonable  practices;  and  Henry 
decreed  that  wherever  these  names  occurred  in  the  records,  the 
words  "  Voe  Proditor  I*' — Out  upon  the  traitor — shoyld  be  written 
against  them  in  the  margin.  The  text  had  thus  a  truly  Tudor 
comment 

Under  the  succeeding  sovereign,  Edward  VI.,  a  great  portion 
of  the  splendor  of  the  religious  ceremonies  at  the  installation  was 
abolished.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  Northumberland  procured 
the  ejection  of  Lord  Paget  from  the  order,  on  the  ground  that  the 
meanness  of  his  birth  had  always  disqualified  him,  or  as  Edward 
VI.  says  in  his  journal, "  for  divers  his  offences,  and  chiefly  because 
he  wa«t  no  gentleman  of  blood,  neither  of  father-side  nor  mothet- 
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side."  Lord  Pa^^t,  however,  was  restored  under  Maxy,  and  the 
record  of  his  degradation  was  removed  from  the  reg^ter. 

Under  Mary,  if  there  was  some  court  servility  there  was  also 
some  public  spirit  When  the  Queen  created  her  husband  Philip 
a  knight,  an  obsequious  herald,  out  of  compliment  to  the  ^joint- 
sovereigns,"  took  down  tlie  arms  of  England  in  the  chapel  at 
Windsor,  and  was  about  to  set  up  those  of  Spain.  This,  however, 
was  forbidden  '*  by  certain  lords,"  and  brave  men  thej  were,  for 
in  such  a  display  of  English  spirit  there  was  peril  of  incurring 
the  ill-will  of  Mary,  w^ho  was  never  weary  of  heaping  &vorB  on 
the  foreign  King-consort,  whom  she  would  have  made  generalis- 
simo of  her  forces  if  she  had  dared.  It  is  a  curious  fiict  that 
Philip  was  not  ejected  from  the  order,  even  when  he  had  de- 
spatched the  Spanish  Armada  to  devastate  the  dominions  of  the 
sovereign. 

In  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Garter  never  left  the  leg  of  a 
knight  of  the  order,  there  are  some  lines  by  the  Elizabethan  poet 
Peele,  which  are  very  apt  to  the  occasion.  Speaking  of  the  Eari 
of  Bedford,  Peele  says — 

— "  Dead  is  Bedford !  Wrtuoas  and  renowned 

For  anns,  for  honor,  and  relipoas  love ; 

And  yet  alive  his  name  in  Fame's  records, 

That  held  his  Garter  dear,  and  wore  it  welL 

Some  worthy  wight  but  blazon  his  deserts  : 

Only  a  tale  1  thought  on  by  the  way, 

As  I  observed  his  honorable  name. 

I  heard  it  was  his  chance,  o'erta'en  with  sleep. 

To  take  a  nap  near  to  a  fanner's  lodge. 

Tmsted  a  little  with  himself  belike. 

This  aged  earl  in  his  apparel  plain, 

Wrapt  in  his  russet  gown,  lay  down  to  rest, 

His  badj^e  of  honor  buckled  to  his  leg. 

Bare  and  naked.     There  came  a  pilfering  swad 

And  would  have  preyed  upon  this  ornament 

Essayed  t'  unbuckle  it,  thinking  him  asleep. 

The  noble  gentleman,  feeling  what  he  mean^— 

'  Hold,  foolish  lad,'  quoth  he,  *  a  better  prey : 

'  This  Garter  is  not  tit  for  ev'ry  leg, 

*  And  I  account  it  iKJtter  than  my  purse. 

The  varlet  ran  away,  the  earl  awaked. 

And  told  his  friends,  and  smiling  said  widia], 
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"A  would  not,  had  'a  nnderstood  the  IVench 

'  Writ  on  my  Garter,  dared  t'  hare  stern  tlie  same.' 

This  tale  I  thought  upon,  told  me  for  truth, 

The  rather  for  it  praised  the  Posy, 

Right  grave  and  honorable,  that  importeth  much— 

*  EtU  be  to  him/  it  saith,  '  that  evil  thinks.' " 

Elizabeth  was  distinguished  for  loving  to  hold  newlj-chosen 
knights  in  suspense,  before  she  ratified  their  election  by  her  ap- 
pcovaL  The  anniversary  banquets  too  fell  into  disuse  during  her 
reign,  and  she  introduced  the  most  unworthy  knight  that  had  ever 
stood  upon  the  record  of  the  order.  This  was  Charles  IX.  of 
France.  On  the  other  hand  she  sent  the  Garter  to  Henri  Quatre. 
He  was  the  last  French  monarch  who  was  a  companion  of  the 
order,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  day  the  latter  came 
up  from  Hartwell  to  Stanmore,  on  his  way  to  France,  at  the  period 
of  the  first  restoration,  the  Prince  Regent  invested  him  with 
the  brilliant  insignia  at  Carlton  House.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
Louis  XVIII.  observed  that  he  was  the  first  King  of  France  who 
had  worn  the  garter  since  the  period  of  Henri  Quatre.  Louis  had 
erased  his  own  name  from  the  Grolden  Book  of  Nobility  of  Venice, 
when  he  heard  that  the  name  of  Bonaparte  had  been  inserted 
therein.  He,  perhaps,  would  have  declined  receiving  the  Garter, 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  the  royal  niece  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent would,  in  after  years,  confer  the  order  on  the  imperial  nephew 
of  Napoleon. 

The  period  of  James  is  marked  by  some  pretty  quarrels  among 
the  officials.  Thus  at  the  installation  of  Prince  Henry,  there  was 
a  feast  which  was  well  nigh  turned  into  a  fray.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  it,  the  prebends  and  heralds  fell  to  loggerheads  on  the 
delicate  question  of  precedency.  The  alms-knights  mingled  in  the 
quarrel  by  siding  with  the  prebends,  and  claiming  the  next  degree 
of  precedency  before  the  heralds.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
Earb  of  Nottingham  and  Worcester.  The  referees  adjudged  the 
heralds  to  have  right  of  precedency  before  the  prebends.  There- 
upon the  proud  prebends,  oblivious  of  Christian  humility,  refused 
to  go  to  church  at  the  tail  of  the  heralds.  The  latter  went  in  ex- 
ultingly  without  them,  and  the  prebends  would  not  enter  until  a 
long  time  bad  elapsed,  so  that  it  oould  not  be  said  they  folkv^ 
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the  gentlemen  of  the  tabard.  The  delicate  question  was  again 
angrily  discussed,  and  at  length  referred  to  the  wliole  body  of 
knights.  Tlie  noble  frateniity,  after  grave  deliberation,  finally 
determined  that  on  the  next  day  of  St.  George,  being  Sunday,  in 
the  procession  to  the  church,  the  alms-knights  should  go  first,  then 
the  pursuivants  of  arms,  then  the  prebends  (many  of  whoai  were 
doctors  of  divinity),  and  finally  the  hcnilds.  The  latter  were  cxxor 
ning  rogues,  and  no  inconsiderable  authority  in  matters  of  prece- 
dency ;  and  they  immediately  declared  that  the  knights  had  decreed 
to  them  the  better  place,  inasmuch  as  that  in  most  processions  the 
principal  personages  did  not  walk  first 

Of  the  knfghts  of  this  reign.  Grave  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  Frederick  the  (Goody)  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  were  among 
the  most  celebrated.  They  were  installed  in  1613,  the  Prince  by 
proxy,  and  the  Palsgrave  in  person.  A  yourtg  and  graceful 
Count  Ludovic  of  Nassau,  was  chosen  at  the  l&st  moment,  to  rep- 
resent the  Prince,  whose  appointed  representative.  Count  Henry, 
was  detained  in  Holland  by  adverse  winds.  "  The  fea^t,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "  was  in  the  Great  Hall,  where  the  king  dined  at  the 
upper  table  alone,  served  in  state  by  the  I^ord  Gerard  as  Sewer, 
the  Lord  Morris  as  Gupbwirer,  the  Lord  Compton  as  Carver ;  all 
that  were  of  the  order,  at  a  long  cross  table  across  the  hall.  The 
Prince  by  himself  alone,  and  the  Palatine  a  little  distance  from 
him.  But  the  Count  Nassau  was  ranged  over-against  my  Lord 
Admiral,  and  so  took  place  of  all  after  the  Sovereign  Princes,  not 
without  a  little  muttering  of  our  Lords,  who  would  have  had  him 
ranged  according  to  seniority,  if  the  king  had  not  overruled  it  by 
prerogative." 

Wilson,  in  his  history  of  James  L,  narrates  a  curious  anec- 
dote respecting  this  Grave  Maurice  and  the  ribbon  of  the 
order.  "Prince  Maurice  took  it  as  a  great  honor  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Fraternity  of  that  Order,  and  wore  it  constantly ;  till 
afterward,  some  villains  at  the  Hague,  that  met  the  reward  of  their 
demerit  (one  of  them,  a  Frenchman,  being  groom  of  the  Prince's 
chamber)  robbed  a  jeweller  of  Amsterdam  that  brought  jewels  to 
the  Prince.  This  groom,  tempting  him  into  his  chamber,  to  see 
some  jewels,  there,  with  his  confederates,  strangled  the  man  with 
one  of  the  Prince's  Blue  Ribbons ;  which  being  afterward  diaoov- 
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ered  the  Prince  would  never  suffer  so  fatal  an  instrument  to  come 
about  his  neck." 

James,  bj  raising  his  favorite  Buckingham,  then  only  Sir  George 
YiUiera,  to  the  degree  of  Knight  of  the  Grarter,  was  considered  to 
have  as  much  outraged  the  order  as  Henrj  VIII.  had  done  by 
investing  Cromwell  with  the  insignia.  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  says,  "  The  King  went  away  the  next  day 
after  St.  Greorge's  Feast,  toward  Newmarket  and  Thetford,  the 
Earl  of  Rutland  and  Sir  George  Villicrs  being  that  morning 
elected  into  the  order  of  the  Garter,  which  seemed  at  first  a  strange 
choice,  in  regard  that  the  wife  of  the  former  is  an  open  and  known 
recusant,  and  he  is  said  to  have  many  dangerous  people  about  him ; 
and  the  l^ter  is  so  lately  come  into  the  sight  of  the  world,  and 
withal  it  is  doubted  that  he  had  not  sufficient  likelihood  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  place,  according  to  express  articles  of  the  order. 
But  to  take  away  tliat  scruple,  the  King  hath  bestowed  upon  him 
the  Lord  Gray's  lands,  and  means,  they  say,  to  mend  his  grant 
with  much  more,  not  far  distant,  in  the  present  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Somerset,  if  he  do  cadere  causa  and  sink  in  the  business 
now  in  hand."  The  bst  passage  alludes  to  the  murder  of  Over- 
bury. 

The  going  down  to  Windsor  was  at  this  time  a  pompous  spec- 
tacle. The  riding  thither  of  the  Knights  Elect  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  a  contemporary:  "On  Monday,"  (St.  George's  day,  1615), 
^  our  Knights  of  the  Garter,  Lord  Fenton  and  Ix)rd  Knollys,  ride 
to  Windsor,  with  great  preparation  to  re-vie  one  with  another  who 
shall  make  the  best  show.  Though  I  am  of  opinion  the  latter 
will  carry  it  by  many  degrees,  by  reason  of  the  alliance  with  the 
houses  of  the  Howards,  Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Dorset,  with 
many  other  great  families  that  will  bring  him  their  friends,  and 
most  part  of  the  pensioners.  Yet  most  are  persuaded  the  other 
will  bear  away  the  bell,  as  having  the  best  part  of  the  court,  all 
the  bed-chamber,  all  the  prince's  servants  and  followers,  with  a 
hundred  of  the  Guard,  that  have  new  rich  coats  made  on  purpose, 
besides  Sir  George  Villiers  (the  favorite),  and  ^Ir.  Secn'tary — 
whose  presence  had  been  better  forborne,  in  my  judgment,  for 
many  reasons — but  that  every  man  abound  in  his  own  sense." 
James  endeavored  to  suppress,  in  some  moasurc,  the  cx|H*nsive 
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ride  of  the  Knights  Elect  to  Windsor,'  bat  onlj  with  partial  snc- 
cess.  His  attempted  reform,  too,  had  a  selfish  aspect ;  he  tried  to 
make  it  profitable  to  himself.  He  prohibited  the  giving  of  livery 
coats,  '^  for  saving  charge  and  avoiding  emulation,*'  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  that  all  existing  as  well  as  future  companions  should 
present  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  at 
least  for  the  use  of  the  altar  in  St  Greorge's  Chapel. 

Charles  I.  held  chapters  in  more  places  in  England  than  any 
other  king — now  at  York,  now  at  Nottingham,  now  at  Oxford, 
and  in  other  localities.  Tliese  chapters  were  sometimes  attended 
by  as  few  as  four  knights,  and  for  the  most  part  they  were  shorn 
of  much  of  the  ancient  ceremony.  He  held  some  brilliant  chap- 
ters at  Windsor,  nevertheless.  At  one  of  them,  the  flection  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  inspired  a  bard,  whose  song  I  subjoin 
because  it  is  illustrative  of  several  incidents  which  are  far  from 
lacking  interest 

<'  A  brief  description  of  the  triumphant  show  made  by  the  lUght 
Honorable  Aulgernon  Percie  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  his  in- 
stallation and  initiation  into  the  princely  fraternity  of  the  Grarter, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1635." 

To  the  tune  of  "  Quell  the  Pride." 

*'  You  noble  buds  of  Britain, 
That  spring  from  honor's  tree, 
Who  love  to  hear  of  high  designs. 

Attend  awhile  to  me. 
And  1*11  (in  brief)  discover  what 
Fame  bids  me  take  in  hand  — 
To  blazo 
The  praise 
Of  great  Northumberland. 

"  The  order  of  the  Garter, 

Ere  since  third  Edward  reigned 
Unto  the  realm  of  England  hath 

A  matchless  honor  grained. 

The  world  hath  no  society, 

Like  to  this  princely  band. 

To  raise 

The  praise 

Of  groat  Northumberland. 
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"  The  honor  of  his  pedigree 
Doth  claim  a  high  regard. 
And  many  of  his  ancestors 

For  fame  thonght  nothing  hard. 

And  he,  through  noble  qualities, 

Which  are  exactlj  scanned, 

Doth  raise 

The  praise 

Of  great  Northumberland. 

"Against  the  daj  appointed, 

His  lordship  did  prepare ; 

To  publish  his  magnificence 

No  charges  he  did  spare. 

The  like  within  man's  memory 

Was  nerer  twice  in  hand 

To  raise 

The  praise 

Of  great  Northumberland. 

"  Upon  that  day  it  seemed 
All  Brituny  did  strive. 
And  did  their  best  to  honor  him 
With  all  they  could  coi^trire. 
For  all  our  high  nobility 
Joined  in  a  mutual  land 
To  blaze 
The  praise 
Of  great  Nortiiumberland. 

'  The  common  eyes  were  daziled 

With  wonder  to  behold 
The  lustre  of  apparel  rich, 

All  silver,  p«url,  and  gold. 
Which  on  brave  coursers  mounted. 
Did  glisten  through  the  Strand, 
To  blaze 
The  praise  * 
Of  great  Northumberiand. 

"  But  ere  that  I  proceed 

This  progress  to  report, 
I  should  have  mentioned  the  feast 

Made  at  Salisbury  Court. 
Almost  five  hundred  dishes 
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Did  on  the  table  itand. 

To  raise 

The  praise 
Of  great  Northamberland." 


The  Second  Part,  to  the  wamt  tune. 

**  The  mightiest  prince  or  monarch 
That  in  the  world  doth  reign, 
At  snch  a  sumptuous  banquet  might 

Have  dined  without  disdain, 

Where  sack,  like  couduit  water. 

Was  free  ever  at  command, 

To  blaze 

The  praise 

Of  great  Northumberland. 

"  The  famous  Fleet-street  condnit. 
Renowned  so  long  ago. 
Did  not  neglect  to  express  what  love 

She  to  my  lord  did  owe. 
For  like  an  old  proud  woman 
The  pointed  face  doth  stand 
To  blaze 
The  praise 
Of  great  Northumberland. 

"A  number  of  hrave  gallants, 

Some  knights  and  some  esquires, 
Attended  at  this  triumph  great, 

Clad  in  complete  attires. 

The  silver  half-moon  gloriously 

Upon-  their  sleeves  doth  stand, 

To  blaze 

The  praise 

Of  great  Northumberland. 

"  All  these  on  stately  horses, 
That  ill  endured  the  bit. 
Were  mounted  in  magnific  oott, 

As  to  the  time  was  fit. 
Tlieir  feathers  white  and  red  did  show. 
Like  to  a  martial  band. 
To  blaze 
The  praise 
Of  great  Northumberland. 
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"  The  noble  earls  and  riscoants, 

And  baroHK,  rodo  in  state : 

This  great  and  hijj;h  solemnit7 

All  did  congratulate. 
To  honor  brave  Earl  Percy 
Each  pat  a  helping  hand 
To  blaze 
The  praise 
Of  great  Northamberland. 

"  King  Charles,  our  royal  sovereign. 
And  his  renowned  Mary, 
With  Britain's  hope,  their  progeny, 

All  lovingly  did  tarry 
At  noble  Viscount  Wimbleton's, 
I'  the  fairest  part  o'  th'  Strand, 
To  blaze 
The  praise 
Of  great  Northumberland. 

"  To  famous  Windsor  Castle, 
With  all  his  gallant  train, 
Earl  Pearctf  went  that  afternoon 

His  honor  to  obtain. 

And  there  he  was  installed 

One  of  St.  George's  band, 

To  blaze 

The  praise 

Of  great  Northumberland. 

"  Long  may  he  live  in  honor, 
In  plenty  and  in  peace ; 
For  him,  and  all  his  noble  friends, 

To  pray  I'll  never  cease. 
This  ditty  (whicli  I  now  will  end) 
Was  only  ta'en  in  hand 
To  blaze 
The  praise 
Of  great  Northumberland." 

rative  ballad  bears  the  initials  "M.  P."  These, 
not  imply  cither  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  of  the 
ty.  Beneath  the  initials  we  have  the  legend,  **  Printed 
ir  Francis  (  oules,  and  are'*  (verses  snhaudinntur)  *'to 
s  shop  in  the  Old  Baylcy."  There  are  three  wood- 
ate  the  text.  The  first  represenu  the  Earl  on  horse- 
11 
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back ;  l>otli  peer  ami  cliar^^cr  arc  very  heavily  caparisoned,  and 
the  ^tocMl  l(M)ks  as  inlelligeiit  as  the  peer.  In  front  of  this  stately, 
solid,  and  leisundy  i)acing  couple,  is  a  mounted  serving-man, 
armed  with  a  stick,  and  riding  full  gallop  at  nobody.  The  illustra- 
tion to  the  second  part  represents  the  Earl  returning  from  Wind- 
sor in  a  carriage,  which  looks  very  much  hke  the  Araba  in  the 
Turkish  Exhibition.  The  new  Knight  wears  his  liat,  cloak,  collar 
and  star ;  his  lignre,  broad-set  to  the  doorway,  bears  no  distant 
resemblance  to  th<*  knave  of  clubs,  and  his  aristocratic  self-posses- 
.•-lon  and  sen  nit y  are  remarkable,  considering  the  bumping  he  is 
^^eitin;:,  as  impli<d  by  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  being  several 
incln's  oil*  tlui  ground.  The  i)ace  of  the  steeds,  two  and  twohalves 
of  whom  are  visible,  is  not,  however,  very  great.  They  are  hardly 
out  of  a  walk.  But  perhaps  the  bareheaded  coachman  and  the 
as  bareheade<l  gr<x)m  have  just  pulled  them  up,  to  allow  the  run- 
ning loot  men  to  reach  the  carriage.  Two  of  these  are  seen  ncjur 
t]i(^  rear  of  th(?  vehicle,  running  like  the  brace  of  mythological 
l>er<onages  in  Ovid,  who  ran  the  celebrated  match  in  which  the 
apples  ligureil  so  largely.  The  tardy  footmen  have  just  come  in 
sight  of  their  lord,  who  does  not  allow  his  serenity  to  be  disturbed 
by  eluding  them.  The  Percy  wears  as  stui)id  mi  air  as  his  ser- 
vants, mid  the  only  sign  of  intelligcMice  anywhere  in  the  group  is 
to  be  ibun<l  in  the  oti'-side  wheeler,  whose  head  is  turned  back, 
with  a  snc-ering  cast  in  the  face,  as  if  he  were  ridiculing  the  idea  of 
the  whole  show,  and  was  [>ossessed  with  the  conviction  that  he  wjw 
drawing  as  foolish  a  beast  jls  himself. 

The  Earl  aj)pears  to  have  ridden  eastward,  in  the  direction 
pointed  by  his  own  lion's  tale,  before  he  drove  down  to  "Windsor. 
The  show  seems  to  have  interested  all  ranks  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Conduit  in  Fleet  street.  Where  Viscount  Wimbledon's 
house  was,  "  in  the  fairest  part  of  the  Strand,"  I  can  not  conjecture, 
and  as  I  can  not  find  information  on  this  point  in  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham's **  I  land-Book  of  London,"  I  conclude  that  the  site  is  not 
known. 

Tn  connection  with  Charles  I.  and  his  Garter,  I  will  here  cite  a 
passage  from  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  History  of 
England,"  page  1  Go.  '^  Louvois  hated  Lauzun.  Lauzun  was  a 
favorite  at  St.  Germains.     He  wore  the  Grarter,  a  badge  of  hoix>r 
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which  has  very  seldom  been  conferred  on  aliens  who  were  not 
sovereign  princes.  It  was  believed,  indeed,  in  the  French  court, 
that  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  knights  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  European  orders,  he  had  been  decoiated  with  that 
veiy  George  which  Charles  I.  had,  on  the  scaffold,  put  into  the 
hands  of  Juxon."  Lauzun,  I  shall  have  to  notice  under  the  head 
of  foreign  knights.  I  revert  here  to  the  George  won  by  Charles 
and  given  to  Lauzun.  It  was  a  very  extraordinary  jewel,  curiously 
cut  in  an  onyx,  set  about  with  twenty-one  large  table  diamonds,  in 
the  fashion  of  a  garter.  On  the  under  side  of  the  George  was  the 
portrait  of  Henrietta  IVIaria,  "  rarely  well  limned,"  ehys  Ashmole, 
"  and  set  in  a  case  of  gold,  the  lid  neatly  enamelled  with  gold- 
smithes  work,  and  surrounded  with  another  Garter,  adorned  witli 
a  like  number  of  equal-sized  diamonds,  as  was  the  foresaid."  The 
onyx  Grcorge  of  Charles  I.  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  is  the  property  of  the  present  Duke. 

There  is  something  quite  as  curious  touching  the  history  of  the 
Grarter  worn  by  Charles  L,  as  what  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  concern- 
ing the  George.  The  diamonds  upon  it,  forming  the  motto,  were 
upward  of  four  hundred  in  number.  On  the  day  of  the  execution, 
this  valuable  ornament  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Cromwell's 
eaptains  of  cavalry,  named  Pearson.  After  one  exchange  of 
hands,  it  was  sold  to  John  Ireton,  sometime  Lord-Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, for  two  hwidred  and  five  pounds.  At  the  Ilestoration,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  look  afler  the  scattered  royal  prop- 
erty generally ;  and  the  commissioners  not  only  recovered  some 
pictures  belonging  to  Charies,  from  Mrs.  Cromwell,  who  had  placed 
them  in  charge  of  a  tradesman  in  Thames  street,  but  they  discov- 
ered that  Ireton  held  the  Garter,  and  they  summoned  him  to  de- 
liver it  up  accordingly.  It  has  been  said  that  the  commissioners 
offered  hun  the  value  of  the  jewel  if  he  would  surrender  it.  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  report  had  been  founded  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  terms.  Ireton  did  not  deny  that  he  possessed  the  Garter 
by  purchase,  whereupon  "  composition  was  offered  him,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  as  in  all  other  like  cases  where 
anything  couM  not  be  had  in  kind."  TlAt  is,  he  was  ordered  to 
surrender  the  jewel,  or  if  this  had  been  destroyed,  its  value,  or 
MNoe  compensation  in  lieu  thereof.     Ireton  refused  ibft  \enn&  ^\k^ 
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gethcr.  The  King,  Charles  IT.,  thereupon  sued  him  in  the  Coart 
of  King's  Bench,  where  the  rojal  phiintifF  obtained  a  verdict  for 
two  hundred  and  five  pounds,  and  ten  pounds  costs  of  suit. 

In  February,  1 6 ')2,  the  Parliament  abolished  all  titles  and  hon- 
ors oonf(Tred  by  Charles  I.  since  the  4th  of  January,  two  years 
previously.  This  was  done  on  the  ground  that  the  late  King  had 
conferred  such  titles  and  honors,  in  order  to  promote  his  wicked 
and  treachci*ous  designs  agsiinst  the  parliament  and  people  of  En- 
gland. A  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  decreed  against  every 
offender,  whenever  he  employed  the  abolished  title,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  k'night,  who  was  let  off  at  the  cheaper  rat^j  of  forty 
pounds.  Any  one  convicted  of  swldressing  a  person  by  any  of  the 
titles  thus  done  away  with,  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  shillings. 
The  Parliament  tntated  with  silent  contempt  the  titles  and  orders 
of  knighthooil  confoiT(?d  by  Charles  I.  As  monarchy  was  defunct, 
these  adjuncts  of  monarchy  were  considered  as  defunct  also.  The 
Protector  did  not  create  a  single  Knight  of  the  Garter,  nor  of  the 
Bath.  ^^  These  orders,"  says  Nicolas,  "were  never  formally  abol- 
ished, but  they  were  probably  considered  so  inseparably  united  to 
the  person,  name,  and  office  of  a  king,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  any  other  authority  to  create  them."  Cromwell,  however,  made 
one  peer,  Howard,  Viscount  Howard  of  Morpeth,  ten  baronets  and 
knights,  and  conferred  certain  degrees  of  precedency.  It  was  sel- 
dom that  he  named  an  unworthy  person,  considering  the  latter  in 
the  Protectors  own  point  of  view,  but  the  Restoration  was  no 
sooner  an  accomplished  fact,  when  to  ridicule  one  of  Oliver's 
knights  wa<%  a  matter  of  course  with  the  hilarious  dramatic  poets. 
On  this  subject  something  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  *•  Stage 
Knights."  Meanwhile,  although  there  is  nothing  to  record  touch- 
ing Knights  of  the  Garter,  under  the  Commonwealth,  we  may  no- 
tice an  incident  showing  that  Garter  King-at-arms  was  not  alto- 
gether idle.  This  incident  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  His- 
tory of  England."  The  author  is  speaking  of  the  regicide  Ludlow, 
who,  since  the  R(;storation,  had  been  living  in  exile  at  Geneva. 
'*  The  Revolution  opened  a  new  prospect  to  him.  The  right  of 
the  people  to  resist  oppression,  a  right  which,  during  many  years, 
no  man  could  assert  without  exposing  himself  to  ecoleaiiistiad  an- 
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athemas  and  to  civil  penalties,  had  been  solemnly  recognised  bj 
the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and  had  been  proclaimed  hy  Garter 
King-at-arms,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  memorable  scadBTold  had 
been  set  up." 

Charles  II.  did  not  wait  for  the  Restoration  in  order  to  make  or 
unmake  knights.  He  did  not  indeed  hold  chapters,  but  at  St. 
Germains,  in  Jersey,  and  other  localities,  he  unknighted  knights 
who  had  forgotten  their  allegiance  in  the  **  late  horrid  rebellion," 
as  he  emphatically  calb  the  Parliamentary  and  Cromwellian 
periods,  and  authorized  other  individuals  to  wear  the  insignia, 
while  he  exhorted  them  to  wait  patiently  and  hopefully  for  their 
installations  at  Windsor.  At  St.  Germains,  he  gave  the  Garter  to 
hb  favorite  Buckingham ;  and  from  Jersey  he  sent  it  to  two  far 
better  men — Montrose,  and  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby.  The  worst 
enemies  of  these  men  could  not  deny  their  chivalrous  qualities. 
Montrose  on  the  scaffold,  when  they  hung  (in  derision)  from  his 
neck  the  book  in  which  were  recorded  his  many  brave  deeds,  very 
aptly  said  that  he  wore  the  record  of  his  courage  with  as  much 
pride  as  he  ever  wore  the  Grarter.  Stanley's  chivalry  was  never 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  skirmish  previous  to  Worcester,  when 
in  the  hot  affray,  he  received  seven  shots  in  his  breast-plate,  thir- 
teen cuts  on  his  beaver,  five  or  six  wounds  on  his  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, and  had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  When  he  was  about 
to  die,  he  returned  the  Garter,  by  the  hands  of  a  faithful  ser>*ant, 
to  the  king,  "in  all  humility  and  gratitude,"  as  he  remarked,  "spot- 
less an<l  free  from  any  stain,  as  he  received  it,  according  to  the 
honorable  example  of  my  ancestors." 

Charles  made  knights  of  the  Garter  of  General  Monk  and  Ad- 
miral Montague.  The  chapter  for  election  was  held  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury.  It  was  the  first  convenient  place 
which  tlie  king  could  find  for  such  a  purpose  afler  landing.  "  They 
wen;  the  only  two,"  says  Pepys,  "  for  many  years  who  had  the 
Garter  given  them  before  they  had  honor  of  earldom,  or  the  like, 
excepting  only  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  only  Sir  George 
Villiers  when  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter."  The  honor 
was  offered  to  Clarendon,  but  declined  as  above  his  deserts,  and 
likely  to  create  him  enemies.  James,  Duke  of  York,  however, 
angrily  attributed  Clarendon's  objection  to  being  elected  to  the 
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Garter  to  the  fact  that  James  himself  ha4  asked  it  for  him,  and 
that  the  Chancellor  was  foolishly  unwilling  to-  accept  way  honor 
that  was  to  be  gained  by  the  Duke's  mediation. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  reign,  let  me  remark  that  the 
George  and  Garter  of  Charles  II.  had  as  many  adventures  or  mis- 
adventures as  those  of  his  father.  In  the  fight  at  Worcester  his 
collar  and  garter  became  the  booty  of  Cromwell,  who  despatched 
a  messenger  with  them  to  the  Parliament,  as  a  sign  and  trophy  of 
victory.  The  king's  lesser  George,  set  with  diamonds,  was  pre- 
served by  Colonel  Blague.  It  passed  through  several  hands  with 
much  risk.  It  at  length  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Colonel 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Blague,  "  considering  it 
had  already  passed  so  many  dtuigers,  was  persuaded  it  could  yet 
secure  one  hazardous  attempt  of  his  own."  The  enthusiastic  roy- 
alist looked  u|>on  it  as  a  talisman  that  would  rescue  him  from  cap- 
tivity. Ilight  or  wrong  in  his  sentiment,  the  result  was  favorable. 
He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  had  the  gratification  of 
restoring  the  George  to  his  sovereign. 

The  short  reign  of  James  II.  offers  nothing  worthy  of  the  ix>tice 
of  the  general  reader  with  respect  to  this  decoration;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  longer  reign  of  William  III.  The  little 
interest  in  the  history  of  th(i  onler  under  Queen  Anne,  is  .in  con- 
nection with  her  foreign  nominations,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
found  in  the  succeeding  section.  Small,  too,  is  the  interest  connect- 
ed with  these  matters  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  saving,  indeed,  that 
under  him  we  find  the  last  instance  of  the  dc^gradation  of  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  in  the  person  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormund,  who  had 
been  attainted  of  high  treason.  His  degradation  took  place  on  the 
12th  July,  171 G.  The  elections  were  numerous  during  this  reign. 
The  only  one  that  seems  to  demand  particular  notice  is  that  of 
feir  Robert  Walpole,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  gave  up 
the  Bath  on  receiving  the  Garter  in  1726,  and  he  was  the  only 
commoner  who  had  received  the  distinction  since  Sir  G«orge  Monk 
and  Sir  Edward  Montague  were  created,  sixty-six  years  previously. 

The  first  circumstance  worthy  of  reconl  under  George  11.  is, 
that  the  color  of  the  garter  and  ribbon  was  changed  from  light 
blue  to  dark,  or  *'  Grarter-blue,"  as  it  is  called.  Thia  was  done  in 
order  to  di6ting;uish  the  companions  made  by  Brunswick  from 
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those  assumed  to  be  fraudnlentlj  created  by  the  Pretender  Stuart. 
Another  change  was  effected,  bat  much  less,  felicitously.  What 
with  religious,  social,  and  political  revolution,  it  was  found  that  the 
knights  were  swearing  to  statutes  which  they  could  not  observe. 
Their  consciences  were  disturbed  thereat — at  least  they  said  so ; 
bat  their  sovereign  set  them  at  ease  by  enacting  that  in  future  all 
knights  should  promise  to  break  no  statutes,  except  on  dispensation 
from  the  sovereign !  This  lefl  the  matter  exactly  where  it  had 
been  previously. 

The  first  circumstance  worthy  of  attention  in  the  reign  of 
Greorge  III.,  was  that  of  the  election  of  Earl  Gower,  president 
of  the  council,  in  1771.  The  sharp  eye  of  Junius  discovered  that 
the  election  was  a  farce,  for  in  place  of  the  sovereign  and  at  least 
six  knights  being  present,  as  the  statutes  required,  there  were  only- 
four  knights  present,  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester,  Newcastle,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  The  first  duke  too  was 
there  agsunst  his  will.  He  had,  says  Junius,  "  entreated,  begged, 
and  implored,"  to  be  excused  from  attending  that  chapter — but  all 
in  vain.  The  new  knight  seems  to  have  been  illegally  elected, 
and  as  illegally  installed.  The  only  disagreeable  result  was  to  the 
poor  knights  of  Windsor.  People  interested  in  the  subject  had 
made  remarks,  and  while  the  illegal  election  of  the  president  of 
the  council  was  most  properly  put  before  the  Kuig,  representation 
was  made  to  him  that  the  poor  knights  had  been  wickedly  contra- 
vening their  statutes,  for  a  very  long  period.  They  had  for  years 
been  permitted  to  reside  with  their  families  wherever  they  chose 
to  fiJL  their  residence.  This  was  pronounced  irregular,  and  George 
m.,  so  lax  with  regard  to  Lord  Gower,  was  very  strict  with  re- 
spect to  these  poor  knights.  They  were  all  commanded  to  reside 
in  their  apartments  attached  to  Windsor  Ca<;tle,  and  there  keep 
up  the  poor  dignity  of  their  noble  order,  by  going  to  church  twice 
every  day  in  full  uniform.  There  were  some  of  them  at  that 
period  who  would  as  soon  have  gone  out  twice  a  day  to  meet  the 
dragon. 

The  order  of  the  Garter  was  certainly  ill-used  by  this  sovereign. 
In  order  to  admit  all  his  sons,  he  abolished  the  statute  of  Edward 
(who  had  a<i  many  sons  as  George  had  when  he  made  the  absurd 
innovatioTi,  but  w1m>  did  not  care  to  miike  knights  of  them  because 
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they  were  his  sons),  confining  the  number  of  oompuiions  to 
twentj-five.  Henceforward,  the  sovereign's  sons  were  to  reckon 
only  as  over  and  above  that  number.  As  if  this  was  not  snfll- 
cientlj  absurd,  the  king  subsequently  decreed  eligibility  of  electkin 
to  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  provided  only  that  they  oonld 
trace  their  descent  from  King  George  II. ! 

No  Companion  so  well  deserved  the  honor  conferred  upon  him 
as  he  who  was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English  knights  created 
during  the  sway  of  the  successor  of  George  III.,  as  Regent; 
namely,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  Mncaulay,  when  de- 
tailing the  services  and  honors  conferred  on  Schomberg.  has  a  pas- 
sage in  which  he  brings  the  names  of  these  two  warrions  dukes, 
and  knights  of  the  Garter,  together.  *'  Tlie  House  of  Commons 
had,  with  general  approbation,  com[>ensated  the  losses  of  Schom- 
berg, and  rewanled  his  services  by  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thou^nd 
|)0unds.  Before  he  set  out  for  Ireland,  he  re<iueste<l  |N*nnission 
to  express  his  gratitiule  for  this  niMpiiifiot'nt  pi'eM'nt.  A  eliair  was 
set  for  him  within  the  bar.  lli*  took  his  seat  there  with  tlie  niaee 
at  his  right  liand,  rose,  and  in  a  few  ;iracet\il  wonls  returned  his 
thanks  and  took  his  leave.  Tlie  Speaker  replied  that  the  Com- 
mons c*ou1d  never  forget  the  obli^ration  under  which  they  aln-ady 
lay  to  his  Grace,  that  they  saw  him  with  pleasure  at  the  head  of 
an  English  army,  that  they  felt  entire  confidence  in  his  zeal  and 
ability,  and  that  at  whatever  di-tance  he  might  be  he  would  always 
be,  in  a  iwculiar  manner,  an  object  of  their  care.  The  prtH'tnlent 
set  on  this  interesting  occasion  wa-*  follow«Ml  with  the  utmost  mi- 
nuteness, a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later,  on  an  occasion 
more  interesting  still.  Exactly  on  the  «ame  sj>»>t,  on  wliich,  in 
July,  IfiSO,  Schomberg  had  acknowledged  the  liberalitv  of  the 
nation,  a  chair  wa-*  set  in  .luly,  1^^  14,  for  a  still  nion'  illustrious 
warrior,  who  came  to  n^turn  thanks  for  a  still  mon*  splendid  mark 
of  public  gratitude." 

There  is  nothing  calling  for  particular  notice  in  the  history  of 
tho  Onler  since  the  election  of  the  last-nnmed  knight.  Xot  one 
on  whose  shoulders  has  been  jdaced  "  the  robe  of  heavenly  color,** 
earned  so  hardly  and  <o  well  the  honor  of  comi>anionship.  This 
honor,  however,  cO'^t'*  every  knight  who  submits  to  the  demand, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ei'zht  pounds  sterling,  in  fees.     It 
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kg  in  Itself  m  heavy  fine  inflicted  on  those  who  render  extraordi- 
narf  serrice  to  the  country,  and  to  whom  are  presented  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  and  an  order  from  the  Grarter  King-at-arms  to  pay 
Mmething  more  than  a  hundred  guineas  in  return.  The  fine, 
however,  is  generally  paid  with  alacrity;  for,  though  the  non-pay- 
ment does  not  unmake  a  knight,  it  has  the  effect  of  keeping  his 
name  from  the  register. 

I  have  already  observed  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  recently- 
pabUahed  History,  has  asserted  that  very  few  foreigners,  except 
thej  were  sovereign  princes,  were  ever  admitted  into  the  cOmpan- 
iooahip  of  the  Garter.  Let  us,  then,  look  over  the  roll  of  illustri- 
ous  aliens^  and  see  how  fiu*  this  assertion  is  correct 
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FOREIGN  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GARTER. 

Thkke  is  some  error  in  Mr.  Macaulaj*8  statement,  which,  u  a 
matter  of  history,  may  be  worth  correcting.  So  far  from  there 
having  been  few  aliens,  except  sovereign  princes,  admitted  into 
the  order,  the  fact,  save  in  recent  times,  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  order  contemplated  the  admission  of  foreigners,  from  the 
very  day  of  its  foundation.  On-  that  day,  three  foreigners  were 
admitted,  none  of  whom  was  a  sovereign  prince.  Not  one  of  the 
foreign  sovereigns  with  whom  Edward  was  in  alliance,  nor  any  of 
the  royal  relatives  of  the  Queen,  were  among  the  original  com- 
panions. The  aliens,  who  were  not  sovereign  princes,  were  the 
Captal  de  Buch,  a  distinguished  Gascon  nobleman,  and  two  ban- 
nerets or  knights,  who  with  the  other  original  companions  had 
served  in  the  expeditions  sent  by  Edward  against  France. 

Again,  under  Richanl  II.,  among  the  most  famous  alien  gentk- 
mon  created  knights  of  the  Garter,  Avere  the  Ga^^con  soldier  Do 
Preissne;  Soldan  dc  la  Tour,  Ix)rd  of  much  land  in  Xaintonge; 
the  Dutch  Count  William  of  Ostervant,  who  made  a  favor  of  ac- 
cepting the  honorable  b{idg<» ;  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  (not  yet  Em- 
peror), and  Albert,  Duke  of  Holland,  who  was  hardly  a  sovereign 
prince,  but  who,  nevertliolciss,  may  be  accounted  as  such,  seeing 
that,  in  a  small  way  indeed,  more  like  a  baron  than  a  monarch,  he 
exercised  some  sovereign  rights.  The  Duke  of  Britanny  may, 
with  more  justice,  be  includ(.'d  in  the  list  of  sovereign  dukes  who 
were  members  of  the  order.  Under  Henry  IV.,  neither  alien 
noble  nor  foreign  prince  appears  to  have  been  elected,  but  under 
his  successor,  tiflh  of  the  name,  Eric  X.,  King  of  Denmark,  and 
John  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  were  created  companions.  They  were 
the  first  kings  regnant  admitted  to  the  order.  Some  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  date  of  their  admission,  but  none  as  to  their  having  been 
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knights'  companions.  Dabrichecourt  is  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
luckj  enough  to  have  been  also  elected  during  this  reign,  but  I  do 
not  know  if  he  were  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  only  by  descent. 
rhe  number  of  the  fraternity  became  complete  in  this  reign,  by 
the  election  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  Under  Henry  V.,  the 
fonugn  sovereign  princes,  members  of  the  order,  were  unquestion- 
ibly  more  numerous  than  the  mere  alien  gentlemen ;  but  reckon- 
ing from  the  foundation,  there  liad  been  a  greater  number  of  for- 
eign knights  not  of  sovereign  quality  than  of  those  who  were. 
The  sovereign  princes  did  not  seem  to  care  so  much  for  the  honor 
u  private  gentlemen  in  foreign  lands.  Thus  the  German,  Sir 
HATtook  von  Clux,  accepted  the  honor  with  alacrity,  but  the  King 
of  Denmark  allowed  five  years  to  pass  before  he  intimated  that  he 
cheerfully  or  resignedly  tendered  his  acceptance.  At  the  first  an- 
niversary festival  of  tlie  Order,  held  under  Henry  VI.,  as  many 
robes  of  the  order  were  made  for  alien  knights  not  sovereign 
princes,  as  for  giulered  monarchs  of  foreign  birth.  The  foreign 
princes  had  so  little  appreciated  the  honor  of  election,  that  when 
the  Sovereign  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  pro|)Osed,  under  Henry  VI., 
the  knights  would  not  go  to  election  until  that  potentate  had  de- 
clared whether  he  would  accept  tlie  honor.  His  potentiality 
declared  very  distinctly  that  he  would  not ;  and  he  is  the  first 
sovereign  prince  who  positively  refused  to  become  a  knight  of  the 
Garter !  In  the  same  reign  Edwanl,  King  of  Portugal,  was  elected 
in  the  place  of  his  fatlier,  John : — this  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  the  honor  has  pa^^sed  from  father  to  son.  The  Duke  of 
Coimhra,  also  elected  in  tliis  rei^,  was  of  a  foreign  princely  house, 
bat  he  was  not  a  sovereign  prince.  He  may  reckon  with  the 
alien  knights  geneniUy.  The  Duk(^  of  Austria  too,  Albert,  was 
elected  before  he  nunc  to  a  kingly  and  to  an  imperial  throne ;  and 
against  these  i)rincos  I  may  j>lace  the  name  of  Gaston  de  Foix, 
whom  Henry  V.  had  madt^  Karl  of  Longucville,  as  that  of  a  sim- 
ple alien  knighfof  pood  estate  and  kniglitl}'  privileges.  One  or 
two  seions  of  royal  houses  were  elected,  as  was  Alphonso,  King 
of  Anigon.  But  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  Alphons*-) 
declined  the  honor.  Then*  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  period 
of  the  election  of  Fn-deriek  III.,  that  economical  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  Iv^^jred  to  know  what  the  expense-*  would  amount  to. 
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before  be  would  ''  accept  the  order."  All  the  garters  not  bome- 
distributed,  did  not  go  to  deck  the  legs  of  foreign  sovereign  princes. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  we  find  the  Vicomte  dc  CbastiUion 
elected,  and  also  D'Almada,  the  Portuguese  knight  of  whose  jollj 
installation  at  the  Lion  in  Brentford,  I  have  already  spoken.  An 
Aragonesc  gentleman,  Francis  de  Surienne,  was  another  alien 
knight  of  simply  noble  quality  ;  he  was  elected  in  the  King*s  bed- 
chamber at  Westminster ;  and  the  alien  knights  would  more  than 
balance  the  foreign  sovereign  princes,  even  if  we  throw  in  Casimir, 
King  of  Poland,  who  was  added  to  the  confraternity  under  the 
royal  Lancastrian. 

The  first  foreigner  whom  Edward  IV.  raised  to  companionship 
in  the  order,  was  not  a  prince,  but  a  private  gentleman  named 
Gaillard  Duras  or  Durefort.  The  honor  was  conferred  in  sfr 
knowledgment  of  services  rendered  to  the  King,  in  France ;  and 
the  new  knight  was  very  siKJcdily  deprived  of  it,  for  traitoronslj 
transferring  his  services  to  the  King  of  France.  Of  the  foreign 
monarclis  who  are  said  to  have  been  elected  companions,  daring 
this  reign — namely,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal — there  is 
much  doubt  whether  the  favor  was  conferred  at  all.  The  Dnkes 
of  Ferrara  and  Milan  were  created  knights,  and  these  may  be 
reckoned  among  ducal  sovereigns,  although  less  than  kings ;  and  let 
me  add  that,  if  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  elected,  the 
elections  became  void,  because  these  monarchs  failed  to  send 
proxies  to  take  possession  of  their  stalls.  Young  Edward  V. 
presided  at  no  election,  and  his  uncle  and  successor,  Richard  III., 
received  no  foreign  prince  into  the  order.  At  the  installatioo, 
however,  of  the  short-lived  son  of  Richard,  that  sovereign  created 
Geoffrey  de  Sasiola,  embassador  from  the  Queen  of  Spain,  a  knight, 
by  giving  him  three  blows  on  the  shoulders  with  a  sword,  and  by 
investing  him  with  a  gold  collar. 

Henry  VII.  was  not  liberal  toward  foreigners  with  the  many 
garters  which  fell  at  his  disposal,  after  Bosworth,  and  during  his 
reign.  He  appears  to  have  exchanged  with  Maximilian,  the  Gar- 
ter for  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  to  have  conferred  the  same  deoon- 
tion  on  one  or  two  heirs  to  foreign  thrones,  who  were  not  Bover- 
eign  princes  when  elected.  It  was  not  oflen  that  these  prinoen 
were  installed  in  person.     Such  installation,  however,  did  ooctsion* 
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aSj  bftppen ;  and  never  wbh  one  more  singular  in  its  origin  and 
drvum'^Luice.s.  than  tluit  of  Pliilip,  Archduke  of  Austria.  Philip 
had  rvMilveii  to  lav  claim  tu  the  throne  of  Spain  by  right  of  his 
viAr  Juan,  daughtfr  of  Feniinand  of  Ca-^tile  and  Anigon.  lie 
VBi  uu  his  way  to  Spain,  when  foul  winds  and  a  tempestuous  sea 
(Inyvf  him  into  Weymouth.  Henry  invited  him  to  Windsor, 
tnnit.'d  him  with  great  haspitality,  luid  installed  him  Knight  of  the 
Gancr.  l*hilip  **  took  the  oath  to  ub:>erve  the  statu  to,  without 
mi«r  uzhtT  «pialilioation  than  that  he  might  nut  i»e  obliged  to  attend 
p^r*«i;..illy  at  the  chaptiTs,  or  tu  %vear  the  oulhir,  except  at  his  own 
prt-^«ur*;.  In  pLu-iiig  the  njlhir  round  his  nerk.  and  in  conducting 
Lim  to  liL*  !»tall,  Henry  addri'.-Mrd  him  :t<  *  Muii  fils/  while  Philip, 
ia  rtrCurn,  called  the  King  *  Mon  |H>n\'  and  the.-e  atlectionate  ap- 
pcUation.*  are  rt.*(M*u(('il  in  the  irfaiy  of  pi 'ace  and  unity  between 
tike  iwu  tfiunirii-^,  whit'h  was  signed  by  Henry  and  Philip,  while 
•iziin^  ill  ih'  ir  rf«|M.'clivi-  stalls,  and  to  th«.-  maintenance  of  which 
li^y  VI •T»-  Uiih  then  M»lrnnily  sworn.  Pri'viou^ly  to  the  oifering, 
Philip  wiOfd  tf  ".tand  befon*  his  stall,  like  the  other  knights,  and 
lu  fuUi>w  (ii«  Kiiii;  (u  thi:  aitar.  nM|ue«tin:;  to  Ik'  allowed  to  do  his 
daiy  ;l«  a  kiii;;h:  and  hnithi-rof  tin*  onhT  uu;;iit  to  do  to  the  sover- 
rt^i  but  Hi-nry  d**i'liniil,  ami  taking  him  by  the  b'ft  liand,  the 
two  Kin::*  orti-n  •!  iiiL'^tiu-r.  AHt-r  tii»'  crrmiuny,  Philip  invented 
Ilmry,  Prini**- fif  Waji--.,  with  th**  collar  of  tin*  (luldcn  Fleece, 
into  which  urdtT  Ik*  IkhI.  it  i-  siiii,  Ih-i-u  elcctfd  at  Mi«ldleburgli  in 
iLr  ppittiins  yi-ar."  I.'hm;. 

I'nd'T  Hi'iiry  VIII.  w*-  ti:iil  th*-  tir«t  S('i»tti->li  nu*narcli  whi>  ever 
Wort*  the  <>iiri"r.  iiani<'ly  .lanii-^  V.  He  ai*('i-ptfd  tin*  insignia 
*  w.ih  prinnly  hi-art  :i:id  wi!l."  Imt.  in  a  tiiruLil  in«innni-nt,  hi*  >et 
liovn  the  -tatutf^  whii-h  h'-  would  ^wrar  tu  ub<iiTV<',  ami  hi>  re- 
j*M*i»-i|  all  tiib'-r^.  Fr.im*i-,  Kin;;  of  Framv,  C'liarlc  V..  Kni- 
|*«-p»r  of'  ( ;#  riii:in\.  aiiij  F«Tiliiiaiifl.  Kin*;  uf  llun;!ary.  wtTc  al.<«o 
mt-mU  r-  nl"  ili'-  unlt-r.  lint  tin-  S'trrrfitfn  prim-i"*  eli'rt«-d  during 
thi'«  r>  i-zu  dill  n«it  i>iitnuin)>fr  tin*  ali>-n  knight^  of  h'^x  ilfgivc. 
Wh  :i  H*-iiry  \i:i^  at  (Mini-,  bf  bi-lil  a  rlia|>Ii*r.  at  which  Mai'-hal 
M«i'i':n"r  n>-\.  (  •>!iiii  A'-   lbM'iiiiii;ii.  uipI  i'iiilip  ib-  (  iia'iMit.  (ount 

•!••  N-  -s  .1  .:i  '.  W"  i- ■  I'li- ■■:■  ■!    iiilii  !l nliT.       Tlii*  mit:i-:iiii  w;i-  the 

fir-!  ail  I'li.  i.ii;*-  liial  Kn*  Ki:.^*  ••!  liujl.tiit  ::!i>l  IrAW*-  at- 
|r»it  d  tn/i-t^-r  and  voird  a>  ciMn|Miiioni  in  the  cli;ipler»  of  tiieir 
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respective  orders.  Like  the  other  knight??,  Fraiioi,-*  nominated  for 
election  into  the  Garter,  three  earls  or  persons  of  hi^lier  degree, 
three  barons,  and  three  knights-bachelors,  and  the  names  present 
an  interesting  fact,  which  has  not  been  genemllj  noticed.  Heniy 
was  then  enamored  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had  recentlj 
(treated  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  who  accompanied  him  to 
Calais.  AVith  a  solitary  exception,  the  French  King  gave  all  his 
suffrages  for  his  own  count rymc^n,  and  as  the  excepdon  was  in 
favor  of  her  brother,  George,  Lord  Rochford,  It  was  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  <;ompliment  to  the  future  C^ucen  of  England. 

It  was  tlie  intention  of  Edward  VL  to  have  created  Lewis, 
^farquis  of  Gonzaga,  a  knight  of  the  order,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  elected.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  couTse  of 
things  during  this  reign  ;  for-  Mary,  subsequently,  abrogated  all  the 
changes  made  by  Edward,  in  order  to  adopt  the  statutes  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  rcformcd  religion.  She  did  even  more  than  this ; 
she  caused  the  register  to  be  defaced,  by  erasing  every  insertion 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Romish  fidth.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Henri  II.  of  France  was  elected.  His  investitare 
took  place  in  a  bed-room  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  He  rewarded 
the  Grarter  King-at-arms  with  a  gold  chain  worth  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  own  royal  robe,  ommented  with  "aglets,"  and 
worth  twerity-iive  pounds.  Against  this  one  sovereign  prince  we 
have  to  set  the  person  of  an  alien  knight — the  Constable  of 
France.  The  foreign  royal  names  on  the  list  were,  however,  on 
the  accession  of  Mary,  three  against  one  of  foreign  knights  of  lower 
degree.  That  of  Philip  of  Spain  soon  made  the/oreign  royal  ma- 
jority still  greater ;  and  this  majority  may  be  said  to  have  been 
further  increased  by  the  election  of  the  sovereign  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Mary  elected  no  foreign  knight  beneath  the  degree  of  sovereign 
ruler — whether  king  or  duke. 

Elizabeth  very  closely  followed  the  same  principle.  Her  foreign 
knights  were  sovereigns,  or  about  to  become  so.  The  first  was 
Adolphus,  Duke  of  Holstoin,  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
heir  of  Norway.  The  second  was  Charles  IX.  of  France*  and  the 
third,  Frederick,  King  of  Denmark ;  the  Emperor  Rudolf  was, 
perhaps,  a  fourth ;  and  the  fifth,  Henri  Quatre,  the  last  king  of 
Prance  who  wore  the  Garter  till  the  accession  of  L^is  XVHL 
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.-■  ■  -.  ••  r:i;ii]i.  kin;:  »»t'  Spain,  i-  .-jii*!  tn  l.:iv'-  n-i  ini«"i  ih*  'inr*  r 
■  V  :h«-  IuukI^  <»f*th«*  yupfnV  anilia.ssarIor.  Vi^^yjunt  Monui;fu*r.  wjj#> 
:^1  li^f  n  !-<fOt  to  in(lui*e  hi  in  to  renew  tin*  aliianr-*:  U-twe«m  En;?iaij'] 
sad  Bnrpuncly.  Philip  did  not  couii-al  liis  r*';rr«fC  at  th«  f-hafi»*? 
«bi<*h  h»i  taken  place  in  the  reli^rion  and  jmAU'v  of  hi*  itiuuirv  ; 
'v«.:  ht-  d;*pLtyt*d  no  scctarimi  hittrnM-s,  expn-M--  hjfji*«*ir  -till  d«- 
-iriKj-  fif  irpjio-iin^  the  dc»si;jii'*  *'f  the  Fp-m-h,  who  -';«i;rht  to  h:i%-«: 
Kliza>H-th  exniiiiniiiniesitiHl,  and  ^tuteil  tlmt  lie  had  taken  riM-a-un-H 
iif  prr-«'f-rit  till*  in  the  eyes  of  n  mhi  of  the  ("hun-h  of  lOtiiv,  the 
,rr»-a:f^t  ol'  all  «'nhinuties.  fnun  lM'fallin;r  h*T.  withfrtjt  Iht  own  /Y*n- 
>*fi(.  It  ap|H'.ir(.  ho  we  VI -r.  tliat  Klixahetli  did  not  aeeejit  «jf  Philip''* 
r*-«i;*nalinn  of  the  <fartrr,  for  h(*  continued  a  <yini|iajiion  until  hi* 
d'*i^-a***.  notwith-^tandin^  the  war  betwe«rn  Kn;rland  mid  S|iain.  and 
in*'  ailempt  to  invade  tliin  cotiniry  hy  tin;   .S]>ani-h   Annada  in 

1  '••^M." 

When  I  fi\\  KlizalH'th  clo-ely  fiiilowefl  tin-  e\urnple  of  Mary 
I  «hcHjld  aiid  R*  an  in-itanee  when* in  .-h<-  fh-parted  therefrrim — the 
el«^Mm  of  Fnujei-*  Duke  of  Montinon-ney.  invoy  fmrn  the  Fn-neh 
Kin^r-  The  (jiif-«>n  iK-^iowi-d  thi<:  hf»nor  on  ih*-  I>iike, '•in  ^Titeful 
rorumemiir.ition."  --ay^  Caimh-n.  "of  th<*  love  whirh  Anne.  ri>ri<>ta- 
l»l»»  f»f  Fnini-e.  Ill-*  father.  I»ore  nnto  l»er."  At  the  aeei-— ion  of 
Jamt*^  I-.  however.  Ilenri  IV.  of  Fnint-*-  wa-  the  only  fbn-i«nor, 
f^iven-iini  or  oiln-n*-ise.  who  won*  the  onh-r  of  the  (tarter.  Tho^ti 
atlil«*<]  hy  .Tanie<i  wen-  the  Kin;r  f»f  Denmark,  th**  Prinee  nf  ()nin;:e, 
arwl  the  Prin«*e  Palatine.  (H'  ihe  latter  I  have  s[Kiken  in  another 
pkK*e:  I  will  only  noiin-  further  hen-,  that  nnder  Jnmes  all  pn- 
fledrnce  fif  -talU  wa-i  taken  away  fmm  ]iriiif'(*-i  helf)w  a  certain 
rank  :  thjit  i*  to  -^siy,  tlie  la-t  knight'*  elected,  even  thtt  Kin<rV  own 
»iin.  mu^t  take  the  hi^t  htalL  It  was  also  then  declan*<l  "that  all 
prinor«,  iini  .ilisolute,  (should  In*  installed,  hent^-ffirth,  in  the  puisne 
pLu-*'." 

nj««n»  wa-  onr  foreipi  kni;;lit,  however,  who-a^  in.«(allntion  de- 
M-nrr^  a  wunl  a{>art,  for  it  w:l<  marke<l  hy  unu*nal  Fplcmhtr,  <*on- 
fiiik>rin^  Iviw  very  -imnll  n  fioteritate  was  the  n*cipii*nt  of  the  honor. 
Tliis  wa*  Christian.  Duke  of  Uninswick-Wtilfenhutlel.  On  the 
Ui4  day  of  the  year  Di24.  .lamt^s.  with  hi.s  own  hancU,  placed  the 
rilMUid  and  Georgi*  rouml  the  neck  of  the  Duke.     The  latter  was 
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then  twenty-four  yenra  of  nge.  "  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,"  mji 
Chainberluin,  in  u  letter  to  h>ir  Dudley  Curleton,  January  8, 1625, 
"can  not  complain  of  his  entortsiinment,  which  was  every  way 
complete,  very  good  and  gracious  words  from  the  King,  with  the 
honor  of  the  Garter,  and  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  Prince  lodged  Iiim  in  his  own  lodgings,  and  at  parting, 
gave  him  three  tliousand  pounds  in  gold,  besides  other  presents.** 
James  conferred  the  Garter  on  no  less  than  seven  of  (lis  Scottish 
subjects.  If  these  may  be  reckoned  now,  what  they  were  oonsid* 
ered  then,  as  mere  ibreigners,  the  alien  knights  will  again  outnom- 
ber  the  foreign  sovereign  princes,  wearers  of  the  Garter. 

The  first  knight  invested  by  Charles  I.  was  an  alien  chevalier, 
of  only  noble  degree.  This  was  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  who 
was  Charleses  ])roxy  at  his  nuptials  with  Henrietta  Maria,  and  who 
thus  easily  won  the  honors  of  chivalry  among  the  Companions  of 
St.  George.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  honor  in  question  was 
generally  won  by  foreigners,  because  of  their  being  engaged  m 
furthering  royal  marriages.  Thus,  when  the  King's  agent  ia 
Switzerland,  Mr.  Fleming,  in  th(i  year  1 633,  suggested  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  Duke  of  Rohan  should  be  elected  a  knight  of  the 
Garter,  Mr.  Secretiiry  Coke  made  reply  that  "The  proposition 
hath  this  inconvenience,  that  the  rites  of  that  ancient  order  comport 
not  with  innovation,  and  no  precedent  can  be  found  of  any  foreign 
subject  ever  admitted  into  it,  if  he  were  not  employed  in  an  inter- 
marriage with  this  crown,  as  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  lately  was.** 
There  certainly  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  the  Secretary  Coke 
thus  deliberately  stated.  Not  only  had  the  Grarter  frequently  been 
conferred  on  foreign  subjects  Avho  had  had  nothing  to  do  as  matri- 
monial agents  between  sovereign  lovers,  but  only  twelve  years  after 
Coke  thus  wrote,  Charles  conferred  the  order  upon  the  Duke 
d*£spernon,  who  had  no  claim  to  it  founded  upon  such  service  as 
is  noticed  by  the  learned  secretary. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  I.  there  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
single  foreign  sovereign  prince  belonging  to  the  onlcr.  The  three 
foreign  princes,  Rupert,  William  of  Orange,  and  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, can  not  justly  be  called  so.  The  other  foreign  knights  were 
the  Dukes  of  Chevreuse  and  Ivspernon. 

The  foreign  knights  of  the  order  created  by  Charles  IL  ' 
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PHnce  Edward,  son  of ''  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  ;'*  Prince  Maurice, 
his  elder  brother;  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  Thouas, 
William  of  Nassau,  then  three  years  of  age,  and  subsequently  our 
William  III.^  Frederick,  Elector  of  Brandenburg;  Gaspar, 
Count  de  Morchin ;  Christian,  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark ;  Charles 
XI^  King  of  Sweden ;  George,  Elector  of  Saxony ;  and  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  husband  of  the  Princess  Anne.  It  will  be 
•een  that  those  who  could  be  strictly  called  '^  sovereign  princes," 
claiming  allegiance  and  owing  none,  do  not  outnumber  alien 
knights  who  were  expected  to  render  obedience,  and  could  not 
aovereignly  exert  it.  Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  may  be  observed, 
quarrelled  about  precedency  of  stalls  with  as  much  bitterness  as  if 
thej  had  been  burghers  of  the  **  Krahwinkel**  of  Kotzebue. 

The  short  reign  of  James  II.  presents  us  with  only  one  alien 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  namely,  Louis  de  Duras,  created  also  Earl 
of  Feversham.  "  II  (Stait  le  second  de  son  nom,*'  says  the  Bio- 
graphic Universelle,  '^  qui  eut  ete  honore  de  cette  decoration,  re- 
marque  particulierc  dans  la  noblesse  Fran9aise." 

The  great  Duke  of  Sciiombcrg,  that  admirable  warrior  given 
to  England  by  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  first  person 
invested  with  the  Garter  by  William  III.  The  other  foreign 
knights  invested  by  him  were  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  William 
Duke  of  Zell,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  William  Bentinck  (Earl 
of  Portland),  Von  Keppel  (Earl  of  Albemarle),  and  Greorge  of 
Hanover  (our  George  I.)  Here  the  alien  knights,  not  of  sover- 
eign degree,  again  outnumbered  those  who  were  of  that  degree. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  refused  to  join  William  against  France, 
unless  the  Garter  were  first  conferred  on  him. 

Anne  oonferred  the  Garter  on  Meinhardt  Schomberg,  Duke  of 
Leinster,  son  of  the  great  Schomberg ;  iCnd  also  on  George  Augus- 
tus of  Hanover  (subsequently  George  II.  of  England).  Anne 
intimated  to  Greorge  Louis,  the  father  of  George  Augustus,  that, 
being  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  he  might  very  appropriately  invest 
his  own  son.  Greorge  Louis,  however,  hated  that  son,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  w^ith  conferring  any  dignity  upon  him.  He 
left  it  with  the  commissioners,  Halifax  and  Vanbrugh,  to  act  as 
they  pleased.  They  performed  their  vicarious  office  as  they  best 
could,  and  that  was  only  with  ''  maimed  rights.'*     George  Louis, 
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with  his  ordinary  spiteful  meanncj^s,  ordered  the  cercmonj  to  be 
cut  short  of  all  display.  He  would  not  even  permit  his  son  to  be 
invested  with  the  habit,  under  a  canopy  as  was  usual,  and  as  had 
been  done  in  his  own  case ;  all  that  he  would  grant  was  an  ordi- 
nary arm-chair,  whereon  the  electoral  pririce  might  sit  in  state, 
if  he  chose,  or  was  able  to  do  so !  These  were  the  only  ibrdgners 
upon  whom  Anne  conferred  the  Garter;  on  order  which  she 
granted  willingly  to  veiy  few  persons  indeed. 

"  It  is  remarkable,**  says  Nicolas,  "  that  the  order  was  not  con- 
ferred by  Queen  Anne  ujion  the  Emperor,  nor  upon  any  of  the 
other  sovereigns  with  whom  she  was  for  many  years  confederated 
against  France.  Nor  did  her  Majesty  bestow  it  upon  King 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  who  arrived  in  England  in  September, 
1 703,  nor  upon  Prince  P^ugene  (though,  when  she  presented  him 
with  a  sword  worth  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  on  taking  his 
leave  in  March,  1712  (there  were  seven  vacant  ribands),  nor  any 
other  of  the  great  commanders  of  the  allied  armies  who,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  gained  those  splendid  victories  that 
rendered  her  reign  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annala  of  this 
country." 

George  I.  liad  more  regard  for  his  grandson  than  for  his  son ; 
and  he  made  Frederick  (subsequently  father  of  George  III.)  a 
Companion  of  the  Order,  when  he  vrtu  not  more  tlian  nine  years 
of  age.  He  raised  to  the  same  honor  his  own  brother,  Prince 
Ernest  Augustus,  and  invested  both  knights  at  a  Cliapter  held  in 
Hanover  in  1711.  With  this  family  exception,  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  was  not  conferred  upon  any  foreign  prince  in  the  reign  of 
George  I. 

George  II.  gave  the  Garter  to  that  deformed  Prince  of  Orange 
who  married  his  excitable  daughter  Anne.  The  same  honor  was 
conferred  on  Prince  Frederick  of  Ilesse  Cassel,  who  espoused 
George's  amiable  daughter  Mary;  Prince  Frederick  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  AVeiscnfels,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
the  fatherless  son  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  last  named,  and,  wor- 
thiest of  all,  that  Prince  Fertlinand  of  Brunswick  who  won  the 
honor  by  gaining  the  battle  of  IMinden.  -  He  was  invested  with 
cap,  habit,  and  decorations,  in  front  of  his  tent  and  in  the  ikoe  of 
his  whole  army.     His  gallant  enemy,  De  Broglie,  to  do  honor  to 
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the  new  knight,  proclaimed  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the  day,  drew 
up  his  own  troops  where  thej  could  witness  the  spectacle  of  cour- 
age and  skill  receiving  their  reward,  and  with  his  principal  officers 
dining  with  the  Prince  in  the  evening.  *^  Each  party,"  says  Miss 
Banks,  ^  returned  at  night  to  his  army,  in  order  to  recommence 
the  hostilities  they  were  engaged  in,  by  order  of  their  respective 
nations,  against  each  other,  on  the  next  rising  of  the  sun."  I  do 
not  know  what  this  anecdote  most  proves — the  cruel  absurdity 
of  war,  or  the  true  chivalry  of  warriors. 

The  era  of  George  III.  was  indeed  tliat  in  which  foreign  princes, 
M>vereign  and  something  less  than  tliat,  abounded  in  the  order. 
The  first  who  received  the  Garter  was  the  brother  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  Then 
came  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfcnbiittel,  who  married  Augusta, 
the  sister  of  George  III.  Caroline  of  Brunswick  was  the  issue 
of  this  marriage.  Of  the  kings,  roitelets,  and  petty  princes  of 
Gennany  who  were  added  to  the  Garter,  or  rather,  had  the  Gar- 
ter added  to  them,  it  is  not  worth  while  speaking ;  but  there  is  an 
incident  connected  with  the  foreign  knights  which  does  merit  to  be 
preserved.  When  Bonaparte  founded  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he 
prevailed  on  the  King  of  Prussia  (willing  to  take  anytliing  for 
his  own,  and  reluctant  to  sacriiice  anything  for  the  public  good) 
to  accept  the  cross  of  the  Legion  for  himself,  and  several  others 
assigned  to  him  for  distribution.  The  king  rendered  himself  justly 
abhorred  for  this  disgraceful  act;  but  he  found  small  Grerman 
princes  quite  as  eager  as  he  was  to  wear  the  badge  of  the  then 
enemy  of  Europe.  A  noble  exception  presented  itself  in  the 
person  of  .the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  to 
whom  the  wretched  king  sent  the  insignia  of  the  French  order  in 
1805.  The  duke,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  refused  to  accept  such 
honor,  ^  because,  in  his  quality  of  Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order 
of  the  Grarter,  .he  was  prevented  from  receiving  any  badge  of 
chivalry  instituted  by  a  person  at  war  with  the  sovereign  of  that 
order."  The  Prussian  king  found  an  easier  conscience  in  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Cassi?!,  who  was  also  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
This  individual,  mean  and  doubUj-faced  a**  the  king,  wore  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  Honor  with  the  Garter.  At  t/iaf  troubled  \)Q' 
riod,  it  was  exactly  as  if  some  nor\'ous  lainis,  in  the  days  of  Ui0v- 
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land  feuds,  had  worn,  at  the  same  time,  tluj  plaids  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  and  Canijibells,  in  oi'der  to  save  their  skins  and  estates  bj 
tliu.-^  pretending  to  be  niemb<?rs  of  two  hostile  fmrties. 

Under  tlie  Regency  of  Gtrorge  IV.,  the  foreign  sovereign  princes 
were  admitted  into  tlie  order  without  any  rc^gard  whatever  to  the 
reguhitions  by  statute.  "Within  one  year,  or  verj'  little  more  than 
that  period,  two  emperors,  three  kings,  and  an  heir  to  a  throne, 
who  soon  after  came  to  his  inheritance,  were  enrolled  Companions 
of  the  order.  But  it  was  the  era  of  victories  and  rejoicings,  and 
no  one  thought  of  objecting  to  a  prodigality  which  would  have  as- 
tounded the  royal  founder.  Ix)ng  after  the  period  of  victor}',  how- 
ever, the  same  liberality  continued  to  be  evinced  toward  foreign 
princes  of  sovereign  degree.  Thus  at  the  accession  of  Charles 
X.,  the  England  monanrh  despatched  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land as  Embassador  Extraordinary  to  attend  at  the  coronation  of 
the  French  monarch,  and  to  invest  him,  subsequently,  "with  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  I  remember  seeing  the  English  procession 
pass  from  the  duke's  residence  in  the  Kue  du  Bac,  over  the  Pont 
Royal  to  the  Tuileries.  It  puzzled  the  French  people  extremely. 
It  took  place  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  1825.  At  noon,  "four  of  the 
royal  carriages,"  says  the  Galignani  of  the  period,  "drawn  by 
eight  horses,  in  which  were  the  Baron  de  Lalivre  and  M.  de  Viv- 
iers,  were  sent  to  the  Hotel  Galifet  for  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land.** The  two  envoys  who  thus  contrived  to  ride  in  four  car- 
riages and  eight  horses — a  more  wonderful  feat  than  was  ever 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Ducrow — having  reached  the  ducal  hotel, 
were  received  by  the  duke.  Lord  Granville,  our  ordinary  embas- 
sador, and  Sir  George  Naylor,  his  Britannic  Majesty**  Commis- 
sioners charged  to  invest  the  King  of  France  with  the  insignia  of 
the  Garter.  The  procession  then  set  out ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  it 
perplexed  the  French  spectators  (jxtremely.  They  could  not 
imagine  that  so  much  ceremony  was  necessary  in  order  to  put  a 
garter  round  a  l<?g,  and  hang  a  collar  from  a  royal  neck.  Besides 
the  four  French  carriages-and-eight,  there  were  tbree  of  the 
duke's  carriages  drawn  by  six  horses;  one  carriage  of  similar 
state,  and  two  others  more  modestly  drawn  by  pairs,  belonging  to 
Lord  Granville.  The  carriage  of  "  Grarter''  himself,  behind  a 
couple  of  ordinary  steeds ;  and  eight  other  carriages,  containing 
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knight «'  r(>Tn|ianiotis.  Dabricherourt  is  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
Itickv  r:ii»ij;rli  to  have  fiecn  also  clet'ti'd  during  this  roign,  but  I  do 
r.oc  kitf»w  it*  Uv  wen*  of  fort'ign  biiih  or  foreign  only  by  descent. 
Thr  niimlN-r  f>f  ih«'  thitvniity  lH*came  cHiniph'tc  in  this  reign,  by 
th*-  fl«*i*iii*n  (if  the  Km|»emr  Sigismund.  I'nder  Henry  V.,  the 
f^>rt  i;:n  M.%i-nigii  prin«N-s,  mi'mli«*rs  of  the*  order,  were  unquestion- 
alth  niMn*  nuait*n»u.<i  thun  tht*  nicri'  alien  gi.*ntli'nien ;  but  reckon- 
ing fp>iii  th«'  touiidutioii,  th«Ti'  had  U'eii  a  gn>ater  number  of  for- 
fizti  krii;rh(.«  not  of  sovt-n'ign  ({uality  than  of  those  who  were. 
Til*'  -«i\»'rfiim  jirini**-^  tliil  not  serni  to  ran»  so  much  for  tlie  honor 
a*  |iri«at<-  f:fii(li-nitn  in  fon'i;ni  lands.  Thus  the  Cierman,  Sir 
liarioijk  V(»n  C  lux.  a(*ff{iti'«l  th«-  hrmor  with  alacrity,  but  the  King 
of  I^'uniark  allnwrd  tivi*  y^ars  to  pass  bcff>n*  he  intimated  that  he 
rb-fftiiily  or  n-iinu'dly  ti-n«h*n-d  hi*  aei*4'ptan(*<>.  At  the  first  an- 
iu¥.T*ary  ft-ti«:ilof  thi*  Onh-r,  held  undiT  llcnry  VI.,  as  many 
pjbn>  I  if  ilir  unb'r  wi-n*  niadt*  for  ali«*n  knights  not  sovenfign 
priiK^-.  a-  liir  ;.'art«-n'd  nionan*lis  of  toivigii  birth.  The  foreign 
prin«^'«  h:i<l  '^t  \\x\\v  appn'riatcil  th«*  honor  of  election,  that  when 
thi*  Si\*riM;ni  Ihikfof  Burgiiiuly  w:ti  pmiMj-Jcd,  undtT  Henry  VJ., 
tk^  kiii:;ht<i  houM  iitit  l'o  to  flfciion  uiilil  that  fiotentnte  had  de- 
rbip^l  wh*th(-r  h*-  would  iv*(i-pt  the  honor.  His  i>otentiality 
d«*rUr*-«l  VI TV  iti-iinrtly  that  he  would  not ;  and  he  is  the  first 
fcj\rr«i:ni  prini-*-  wim  )Mi-iii\i']y  r<*t'ii«<*il  tn  li4*ronit*  a  knight  of  the 
(var:*  r  !  In  th'-  -ann-  n-iu'u  Ivlwiird.  King  of  I'ortu^d.  was  cireted 
in  th*'  pl.K-*-  of  liiH  t':itii«-r.  doliu :  —  llii«  i*  ttw  of  th«*  ffW  instanct-s 
in  whi«-h  iln-  linnor  ha-  pri-«i"l  t'rnin  f:iih«  r  to  m»ii.  TIm'  Duke  of 
Coimbni.  :iNiii]«ffi  i|  iu  thi-  r«;i;:n,  \i:i«fif  a  fiin-lgn  prim-fly  house, 
\nti  h*-  wa-  Ufit  a  snvi-p  i'jn  priun*.  lb*  may  n-t'kon  with  iIh* 
•li«*n  kiiiu'liT*  L'«'n*'nilly.  Iln*  l)iik<-  itf  Austria  too,  AIImtc.  was 
elecfe*!  U'fim-  b**  raiii'*  (••a  kiii;:ly  .nul  to  an  inipi'rial  thnme:  anil 
a;riixi-!  ih*  -t-  jiiiipi-  I  i):i\  pla****  xUv  rianii*  of  ( isL-ton  dc  Foi\, 
whnni  lb  nr\  V.  iinil  ni:i>Ii-  Karl  *'\  Lon;:ui-\  illr.  a*  tjiat  (»f  a  >iui- 
pi?  all*  II  kitiL'ht  i>r'  :_''N.i!  f -tad-  and  kni;:btly  pri\  llf;:i>«.  ( )iif  or 
tvfi  •.*■:»■.-  lit  ni\a!  I:mj-i-  \i»t»-  ••1i'«'I«'i1.  a-  wa-  AlplioiiMi,  King 
•W  Araji'ii.  I '•IK  :ii'  "••  i-  -rr..!:;:  n-aMHi  for  b»'lii'\iii'^  that  Alpbnu*'* 
d#^l:*.»-tl  ill'-  lii'iiiir.  'riitr-  i-  -oni«-  uncertainly  a-  lo  tin*  p'-rind 
of  tK«-  il.-Tiiii  i'  Tvir:.  k  HI.,  thai  froiiouiii'ai  Kni|«Tor  of 
An«tn:i.  x*l.«'  b-  ".'•  '  '  ■  U-  •••.V  what  :1i»   «  \p«'n-»-  wonM  am' Mint  to. 
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employed  on  the  prc.-sent  honorable  mission.  The  investiture  took 
placM*  with  th«?  usual  corenionicrs ;  but  I  remember  that  there  was 
no  sahiti'  of  artillt'rv,  a>  was  enjoined  in  the  book  of  instructions 
drawn  uj)  by  Garter.  The  latter  ollicial  jiertbnned  his  office  most 
gnicefully,  and  attaehed  to  the  person  of  the  King  of  France,  that 
day,  pearls  worth  a  million  of  fnuie.<.  Tlie  royal  knight  made  a 
very  pheasant  speecli  when  all  was  concluded,  and  the  usual  hos- 
pitality followed  the  nia;j;nilicent  hibors  of  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
continuance. 

On  the  followin;^  evening,  the  Duk(^  gave  a  splendid  fht  at  liis 
hotel,  in  honor  of  tlu;  coronation  of  (liarles  X.,  and  of  his  admission 
into  the  Order  of  the  Crart<»r.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Wurtem^ 
burg  w(Te  present,  with  some  fifteen  hundred  persons  of  less  rank, 
but  many  of  whom  wen;  of  greater  importance  in  society.  Per- 
haps not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  pres- 
ence together,  in  on<'  grouji,  of  the  Dauphin  and  that  Duchess  of 
Augouleme  who  wtts  popularly  known  its  the  **  orphan  girl  of  the 
Temple,"  with  the  DucIkjss  of  Berri,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis 
Piiilippe),  and  Talleyrand.  The  Iju^t-named  still  wore  the  long 
bolstcT-cravat,  of  the  time  of  the  devolution,  and  looked  as  cunning 
as  though  he  knew  the  desluiy  that  awaited  the  entire  group,  three 
of  whom  have  since  died  in  exile — he  alone  breathing  his  last 
sigh,  in  calm  tramiuillity,  in  his  own  land. 

Charles  X.  cimferred  on  the  ducal  bearer  of  the  insignia  of  the 
Garter  a  splendid  gift  —  one  of  th(^  finest  and  most  costly  vases 
ever  produced  at  the  royal  manufacture  of  Porcelain  at  Sevres. 
The  painting  on  it^  representing  the  Tribunal  of  Diana,  is  the 
work  of  M.  Leguai,  and  it  occupied  that  distinguished  artist  full 
tliree  years  before  it  was  completed.  Considering  its  vast  dimen- 
sions, the  nature  of  the  j)ainting,  and  its  having  pa.ssed  twice 
through  the  lire  without  the  slightest  alteration,  it  is  unique  of  iu 
kind.  This  colossal  vase  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  ball-room 
in  Northumberland  House. 

The  last  monarch  to  whom  a  commission  has  carried  the  insignia 
of  the  Garter,  wjis  the  Czar  Nicholas.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  that,  courteous  as  he  was  to  the  commissioners,  he  would  not, 
as  was  customary  in  such  cases,  dine  with  them.  They  were  en- 
tertained, however,  according  to  his  orders,  by  otlier  members  of 
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his  family.  It  is  since,  the  reign  of  George  HI.  that  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  remark  touching  the  fact  of  the  Garter  being  rarely  conferred 
on  aliens,  except  sovereign  princes,  may  be  said  to  be  well-founded. 
No  alien,  mider  princely  rank,  now  wears  the  Garter.  The  most 
illustrioiis  of  the  foreign  knights  are  the  two  who  were  last  created 
by  patent,  namely,  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  also  a  knight  of  the  order,  and, 
as  sach,  he  is  boand  by  his  oath  never  to  act  against  the  sovereign 
of  that  order;  but  in  our  struggle  with  felonious  Russia,  the  Prus- 
sian government,  affecting  to  be  neutral,  imprisons  an  English 
ooDsal  on  pretence  that  the  latter  has  sought  to  enlist  natives  of 
Prussia  into  the  English  service,  while,  on  the  other  hand;  it  passes 
over  to  Russia  the  material  for  making  war,  and  sanctions  the 
laising  of  a  Russian  loan  in  Berlin,  to  be  devoted,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  iojuiy  of  England.  The  King  is  but  a  poor  knight ! — 
and,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  that  the  once  so-called  poor 
knights  of  Windsor  can  not  be  more  appropriately  introduced  than 
here.    . 
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THE  POOR  KNIGHTS  OF  WINDSOB, 

AND  THEIR  DOINGS. 

The  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  did  well  when  he 
thought  of  the  ^  Milites  pauperes,"  and  having  created  a  fratemitj 
for  wealthy  and  noble  cavaliers,  created  one  also  for  the  same 
number  of  ^  poor  knights,  iniirm  of  body,  indigent  and  decayed," 
who  should  be  maintained  for  the  honor  of  God  and  St.  Greorge} 
continually  serve  God  in  their  devotions,  and  have  no  further 
heavy  duty,  afler  tlie  days  of  bustle  and  battle,  than  to  pray  ibr 
the  prosperity  of  all  living  knights  of  the  Garter,  and  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  all  those  who  were  dead.  It  was  resolved  that 
none  but  really  poor  knights  should  belong  to  the  fraternity, 
whether  named,  as  was  their  privilege,  by  a  companion  of  the 
noble  order,  or  by  the  sovereign,  as  came  at  last  to  be  exclusively 
the  case.  If  a  poor  knight  had  tlic  misfortune  to  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  property  of  any  sort  realizing  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
he  became  at  once  disqualified  for  companionship.  £ven  in  very 
early  times,  liis  position,  with  house,  boai*d,  and  various  aids,  spir- 
itual and  bodily,  was  worth  more  than  this. 

To  be  an  alms  knight,  as  Ashmolo  calls  each  member,  implied 
no  degradation  whatever;  quite  the  contrary.  £ach  poor  but 
worthy  gentleman  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  residentiary 
canons  of  Windsor.  Like  these,  they  received  twelvepence  each, 
evary  day  that  they  attended  service  in  the  chapel,  or  abode  in  the 
College,  with  a  honorarium  of  forty  shilling.'^  annually  for  small 
necessaries.  Their  daily  presence  at  chapel  was  compulsory,  ex- 
cept good  and  lawful  reason  could  be  shown  for  the  contrary.  The 
old  knights  were  not  only  required  to  be  at  service,  but  at  high^ 
mass,  the  masses  of  the  Virgin  Mai*y,  as  also  at  Vespers  and 
Complins — from  the  beginning  to  the  end.    They  earned  their 
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twelrepence  honestly,  but  nevertheless  the  ecclesiastical  corpDra- 
tion  charged  with  the  payment,  oflcn  did  what  such  corporations, 
of  course,  have  never  tried  to  do  since  the  Reformation — namely, 
cheat  those  who  ought  to  have  been  recipients  of  their  due.  Dire 
were  the  discussions  between  the  poor  (and  pertinacious)  knights, 
and  the  dean,  canons,  and  treasurers  of  the  College.  It  required 
a  mitred  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  to 
settle  the  dispute,  and  a  very  high  opinion  does  it  afford  us  of  the 
good  practical  sense  of  Church  and  Chancery  in  the  days  of  Henry 
VI^  when  we  find  that  the  eminent  individual  with  the  double  office 
not  only  came  to  a  happy  conclusion  rapidly,  and  ordered  all  ar- 
rean  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  knights,  but  decreed  that  the  income 
of  the  treasurer  shoidd  be  altogether  stopped,  until  full  satisfaction 
was  rendered  to  the  ^milites  pauper."  For  the  sake  of  such 
Chancery  practice  one  would  almost  consent  to  take  the  Church 
with  it. 

Bat  not  only  did  the  lesser  officials  of  that  Church  cheat  the 
veteran  knights  of  their  pay,  but  their  itching  palm  inflicted  other 
wrong.  It  was  the  fitting  custom  to  divide  the  fines,  levied  upon 
absentees  from  public  worship,  among  the  more  habitually  devout 
brethren.  Gradually,  however,  the  dean  and  canons  appropriated 
these  moneys  to  themselves,  so  that  the  less  godly  the  knights 
were,  the  richer  were  the  dean  and  canons.  Further,  many  dy- 
ing noblemen  liad  bequeathed  very  valuable  legacies  to  the  Col- 
lege and  poor  fraternity  of  veterans.  These  the  business-like 
ecclesiastics  had  devoted  to  their  own  entire  profit ;  and  it  required 
stringent  command  from  king  and  bishop,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  before  they  would  admit  the  military  legatees  even  to  a  share 
in  the  bequest 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  stout  old  veterans  were  always  blameless. 
Good  living  and  few  cares  made  ^  fast  men''  of  some  of  them. 
There  were  especially  two  in  the  reign  last  named,  who  created 
very  considerable  scandtU.  These  were  a  certain  Sir  Thomas 
Tawne  and  Sir  John  Breton.  They  were  married  men,  but  the 
foolish  old  fellows  |)ertbrmed  homa^*  to  vessels  of  iniquity,  [>laced 
by  them  on  the  domestic  altar.  In  other  words  they  were  by  far 
too  civil  to  a  couple  of  hussies  with  red  faces  and  short  kirtles, 
and  thai — not  that  such  circumstance  rendered  the  matter  wot^e^ — 
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bcfon*  the  eyes  of  their  faithful  nnd  legitimate  wives.  The  bishop 
was  horror-stricken,  no  donbt,  and  the  exemplary  ecclesiastics  of 
tlie  College  were  enjoined  to  remonstrate,  reprove,  and,  if  amend- 
ment did  not  follow,  to  expel  the  offenders. 

Sir  Thomas,  I  presume,  heeded  the  remonstrance  and  submitted 
to  live  more  decorously,  for  nothing  more  is  said  of  him.  Jolly 
Sir  JoIhi  was  more  diirioult  to  deal  with.  He  too  may  have  dis- 
missed Cicely  and  made  his  peace  with  poor  Lady  Breton,  bat 
the  njllieking  old  knight  kept  the  College  in  an  uproar,  neverthe- 
Ics"!.  lie  resumed  attendance  at  chapel,  indeed,  but  he  did  this 
af>er  a  fashion  of  his  own.  He  would  walk  slowly  in  the  pro- 
cession of  red-mantled  brethren  on  their  way  to  service,  so  as  to 
obstnu't  those  who  were  in  the  rear,  or  he  would  walk  in  a  ridicu- 
lous manner,  so  us  to  rouse  unseemly  laughter.  I  am  afraid  that 
old  Sir  Jolm  was  a  very  sad  dog,  and,  however  the  other  old 
gentl(;man  may  have  behaved,  he  was  really  a  godless  fellow. 
Witness  the  fact  that,  on  getting  into  clmpel,  when  he  retired  to 
pray,  he  forthwith  fell  asleep,  and  crould,  or  would,  hardly  keep  his 
eyes  open,  even  at  the  sacrament  at  the  altar. 

Af^cr  all,  there  was  a  gayer  old  fellow  than  Sir  John  Breton 
among  the  poor  knights.  One  Sir  Emanuel  Clone  is  spoken  of 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  Don  Oiovanni  among  the  silly 
maids  and  merry  wives  of  Windsor.  He  was  for  ever  with  his 
eye  on  a  petticoat  and  his  hand  on  a  tankard ;  and*  what  with  love 
and  spiced  canary,  he  could  never  sit  still  at  mass,  but  was  ad- 
dicted to  running  about  among  the  congregation.  It  would  puz-. 
Kle  St.  Greorge  himself  to  tell  all  the  nonsenso  he  talked  on  these 
occasions. 

When  we  read  how  the  bishop  suggested  that  the  King  and 
Council  should  discover  a  remedy  to  check  the  rollicking  career 
of  Sir  Edmund,  we  arc  at  first  perplexed  to  make  out  why  the 
cure  was  not  assigned  to  the  religious  officials.  The  fact^  how- 
ever, is  that  they  were  as  bad  a**,  or  worse  than,  the  knights. 
Tliey  too  were  as  oflen  to  be  detected  with  their  lips  on  the  brim 
of  a  goblet,  or  on  the  cheek  of  a  damsel.  There  was  Ouion 
Lorying.  He  was  addicted  to  hawking,  hunting,  and  joUificatioo ; 
and  the  threat  of  dismissal,  without  chance  of  reinstalment^  was 
had  recourse  to,  before  the  canon  ceased  to  moke  breaches  in  de- 
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oonim.  The  yicars  were  as  bad  as  the  canons.  The  qualifica- 
tions ascribed  to  them  of  being  "  inflated  and  wanton,"  suffl- 
dentlj  describe  by  what  sins  these  very  reverend  gentlemen  were 
beset.  They  showed  no  reverence  for  the  frolicsome  canons,  as 
might  have  been  expected;  and  if  both  parties  united  in  ex- 
hibiting as  little  veneration  for  the  dean,  the  reason,  doubtless,  lay 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  dean,  as  the  bishop  remarked,  was 
remiss,  simple,  and  negligent,  himself,  lie  was  worse  tlian  tliis. 
He  not  only  allowed  the  documents  connected  with  the  Order  to 
go  to  decay,  or  be  lost,  but  he  would  not  pay  the  vicars  their  sala- 
ries till  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  high  authority.  The  dean, 
in  short,  was  a  sorry  knave ;  ho  even  embezzled  the  fees  paid 
when  a  vicar  occupied  a  new  stall,  and  which  were  intended  .to  be 
appropriated  to  the  general  profit  of  the  chapter,  and  pocketed  the 
entire  proceeds  for  his  own  personal  profit  and  enjoyment.  The 
canons  again  made  short  work  of  prayers  and  masses,  devoting 
only  an  hour  each  day  for  the  whole.  This  arrangement  may  not 
have  displeased  the  more  devout  among  the  knights;  and  the 
canons  defied  the  bishop  to  point  out  anything  in  the  statutes  by 
which  they  were  prevented  from  effecting  this  abbreviation  of  their 
service,  uid  earning  their  shilling  easily.  Of  this  ecclesiastical 
irregalarity  the  bishop,  curiously  enough,  solicited  the  state  to 
pronounce  its  condemnation ;  and  an  order  from  King  and  Council 
was  deemed  a  good  remedy  for  priests  of  loose  thouglits  and  prac- 
tices. A  matter  of  more  moment  was  submitted  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  meaner  authority.  Thus,  when  one  of  the  vicars,  John 
Chichester,  was  ^  scandalized  respecting  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Swift"  (which  is  a  very  pretty  way  of  putting  his  offence),  the 
matter  was  left  to  the  correction  of  the  dean,  who  was  himself 
censurable,  if  not  under  censure  —  for  remissness,  negligence, 
stupidity,  and  fraud.  The  dean's  frauds  were  carried  on  to  that 
extent  that  a  legacy  of  £200  made  to  the  brotherhood  of  poor 
knights,  havihg  come  to  the  decanal  hands,  and  the  dean  not 
having  accounted  for  the  same,  compulsion  was  put  on  him  to  ren- 
der such  account ;  and  that  appears  to  be  all  the  penalty  he  ever 
paid  for  his  knavery.  Where  the  priests  were  of  such  kidney, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  knights  observed  in  the  dirty  and 
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mnch-€nciimbered  cloistors,  the  licentiousness  which  was  once  com- 
mon to  men  in  tlie  camp. 

Churchmen  iiud  knij^hts  went  on  in  thoir  old  courses,  notwith- 
standing the  interierence  of  inquisitors.  Alterations  were  made 
in  the  statutes,  to  meet  the  evil ;  some  knights  solicited  incorpora- 
tion among  themselves,  separate  from  the  Church  authorities ;  bat 
this  and  other  remedies  were  vainly  applied. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  resident  knights  were  not  all 
military  men.  Some  of  them  were  eminent  persons,  who,  it  is 
thought,  withdrew  from  the  world  and  joined  the  brotherhood,  ont 
of  devotion.  Thus  there  was  Sir  Robert  Champla}nie,  who  had 
been  a  right  lusty  knight,  indeed,  and  who  proved  himself  so  again, 
after  he  retume<l  once  more  to  active  life.  Among  the  laymen, 
admitted  to  be  poor  knights,  were  Hulme,  formerly  Clarendeax 
King-at-arms ;  Carly,  the  King's  {physician :  Mewtes,  the  King^s 
secretary  for  the  Fr(?neh  language ;  and  Westley,  who  was  made 
second  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1509. 

The  onler  appears  to  have  fallen  into  h6pelcsa  oonfosion,  bat 
Henry  VIII.,  who  perfomieil  many  good  acts,  notwithstanding  his 
evil  deeds  and  propensities,  bequeathed  lands,  the  profitd  whereof 
(£600)  were  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  "Thirteen 
Poor  Knights.''  Each  was  to  have  a  shilling  a  day,  and  their 
governor,  three  pounds,  six  and  cightpence,  additional  yearly. 
Houses  were  built  for  these  knights  on  the  south 'side  of  the  lower 
ward  of  the  castle,  where  they  are  still  situated,  at  a  cost  of  neariy 
£3000.  A  white  cloth-gown  and  a  red  cloth-mantle,  appropriately 
decorated,  were  also  assigned  to  each  knight.  King  James  doubled 
the  pecuniary  allowance,  and  made  it  payable  in  the  Excheqaer, 
quarterly. 

Charles  I.  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  knights  to  their 
original  complement.  He  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  intentkm. 
Two  of  his  subjects,  however,  themselves  knights.  Sir  Peter  La 
Maire  and  Sir  Francis  CraVie,  left  lands  which  supplied  funds  for 
the  support  of  five  additional  knights. 

Cromwell  took  nspecnal  crvq  that  no  knight  should  reside  at 
Windsor,  who  was  hostile  to  his  government ;  and  he  was  as  care- 
ful that  no  preacher  should  hold  forth  there,  who  was  not  mora 
friendly  to  the  commonwealth  than  to  monarchy. 
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At  this  period,  and  for  a  hundred  years  before  this,  there  was 
not  a  man  of  real  knight's  degree  belonging  to  the  order,  nor  has 
there  since  been  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1724  the  benevo** 
lent  Mr.  Travers  betjueathed  property  to  be  appHed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Seven  Naval  Knights.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is 
the  fact,  that  seventy  years  elapsed  before  our  law,  which  then 
hang  a  poor  wretch  for  robbing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  let 
loose  the  funds  to  be  appropriated  according  to  the  will  of  the  testa- 
tor, and  under  sanction  of  the  sovereign.  What  counsellors  and 
attorneys  fattened  upon  the  costs,  meantime,  it  is  not  now  of  im- 
portance to  inquire.  In  1796,  thirteen  superannuated  or  disabled 
lieutenants  of  men-of-war,  officers  of  that  rank  being  alone  eligible 
under  Mr.  Travers's  will,  were  duly  provided  for.  The  naval 
knightSy  all  unnuirried,  have  residences  and  sixty  pounds  per  annum 
each,  in  addition  to  their  half-pay.  The  sum  of  ten  shillings, 
weekly,  is  deducted  from  the  "  several  allowances,  to  keep  a  con- 
stant table." 

Tlie  Military  and. Naval  Knights — for  the  term  "Poor"  was 
dropped,  by  order  of  William  IV. — no  longer  wear  the  mantle,  as 
in  former  times ;  but  costumes  significant  of  their  profession  and 
their  rank  therein;  There  are  twenty-five  of  them,  one  less  tlian 
their  original  number,  and  they  live  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  corporation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  funds,  and  these  unmarried  naval  knights  do  not  disturb 
the  slumbers  of  a  single  Mr.  Brook  within  the  liberty  of  Windsor. 

In  concluding  this  division,  let  me  add  a  word  touching  the 

KNIGHTS  OF  TIIE  BATH. 

There  was  no  more  gallant  cavalier  in  his  day  than  Geoffrey, 
Earl  of  Anjou.  He  was  as  meek  as  he  was  gallant.  In  testimony 
of  hU  humility  he  a<^sumed  a  sprig  of  the  broom  plant  (planta 
genista)  for  his  device,  and  thereby  he  gave  the  name  of  Plantage- 
net  to  the  long  and  illustrious  line. 

If  his  bravery  raised  him  in  the  esteem  of  women,  his  softness 
of  spirit  earned  for  him  some  ridicule.  Matilda,  the  '*  imperially 
perversa,"  laughed  outright  when  her  sire  proposed  she  should  ac- 
cept the  hand  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.     '*  lie  is  so  like  a  girl,"  said 
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Matilda.  '^  Tlicre  is  not  a  more  lion-hearted  knight  in  all  Chris- 
tendom," rei)lied  the  king.  **  There  is  none  certainly  so  sheep- 
faced,"  retorted  tlie  arrogant  heiress ;  she  then  reluctlantlj  ooo- 
sented  to  descend  to  he  mate  of  the  wearer  of  the  broom. 

Matilda  tlirew  as  many  ohstmrles  as  she  could  in  the  way  of  the 
com))letion  of  the  nuptial  ceremony.  At  hist  this  solemn  matter 
was  definitively  settled  to  come  off  at  Rouen,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1127.  CJcoffrcy  must  have  been  a  knight  before  his  marriage 
witii  ^latilda.  However  this  may  be,  he  is  said  to  have  been  cre- 
atc<l  an  English  knight  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  To  show  how 
he  esteemed  the  double  dignity  of  knight  and  husband,  he  prepared 
himself  for  both,  by  first  taking  a  bath,  and  afterward  putting  on  a 
clean  linen  shirt.  Chroniclers  assure  us  that  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance, since  the  Normans  c^ime  into  England,  in  which  bathing  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  knighthood.  Over  his  linen  shirt 
Geoffrey  wore  a  gold-embroidered  garment,  and  above  all  a  purple 
mantle.  We  ai-e  told  too  that  \w  wore  silk  stockings,  an  artide 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  unknown  in  P^ngland  until  a  much 
later  period.  His  feet  were  thrust  into  a  gay  pair  of  slippers,  on 
the  outside  of  each  of  which  was  worked  a  golden  lion.  In  this 
guise  he  was  wedded  to  Matilda,  and  never  had  household  lord  a 
greater  virago  for  a  lady. 

From  this  circumstance  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  are  said  to  have 
had  their  origin.  For  a  considerable  period,  this  order  of  chivaliy 
ranked  as  the  highest  military  order  in  Europe.  All  the  members 
were  companions.  There  was  but  one  chief,  and  no  knight  ranked 
higher,  nor  lower,  than  any  other  brother  of  the  society.  The 
order,  nevertheless,  gradually  became  obsolete.  Vacancies  had 
not  been  filled  up ;  that  Gjirter  had  superseded  the  Bath,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Grcorge  II.  that  the  almost  extinct  frater- 
nity was  renewed. 

Its  revival  took  ])lacc  for  political  reasons,  and  these  are  weH 
detailed  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts 
of  George  the  First  and  Second."  "  It  was  the  measure,**  he  says, 
"  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  an  artful  bunch  of  thirty-six  rib- 
ands, to  supply  a  fbnd  of  favors,  in  lieu  of  places.  He  mf  ant,  too, 
to  stave  off  the  demand  for  garters,  and  intended  that  the  red 
should  have  boon  a  stage  to  the  blue ;  and  accordingly  took  one 
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of  the  former  himself.  He  offered  the  new  order  to  old  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  for  her  gjiiudson  the  Duke,  and  ibr  the 
Dake  of  Bedford,  who  had  married  one  of  her  granddaughters. 
She  haughtily  replied,  that  they  should  take  nothing  but  the  Gar- 
ter. ^  Madam,'  said  Sir  Robert,  coolly,  '  they  who  take  the  Bath 
will  the  sooner  have  the  Garter.'  The  next  year  he  took  the  latter 
himself,  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  both  having  been  previously 
iD^tallcd  knights  of  the  revived  institution." 

Sir  Robert  respected  the  forms  and  laws  of  the  old  institution, 
and  these  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  the  period  following 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Instead  of  their  creating  a  new  order  for 
tlie  purpose  of  rewarding  the  claimants  for  distinction,  it  was  rc- 
lolved  to  enlarge  that  of  the  Bath,  whicli  was,  therefore,  divided 
into  three  classes. 

First,  there  ¥ras  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  (G.  C.  B.),  the 
reward  of  military  and  diplomatic  sen-ices. 

The  second  class,  of  Knights  Commanders  (C.  B.),  was  open  to 
those  meritorious  persons  who  liad  the  good  luck  to  hold  commis- 
sions not  below  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  or  Post-Captain. 
The  members  of  this  cUiss  rank  above  the  ordinary  knights- 
bachelors. 

The  third  class,  of  Knights  Companions,  was  instituted  for  offi- 
cers holding  inferior  commissions  to  those  named  above,  and  whose 
senrices  in  their  country's  cause  rendered  them  eligible  for  admis- 
sion. 

These  arrangements  have  been  somewhat  modified  subsequently, 
and  not  without  reason.  Henry  VHth's  Chapel  in  Westminister 
Abbey  is  the  locality  in  which  the  installation  of  the  different 
knights  takes  place.  The  statutes  of  the  order  authorize  the  deg- 
radation of  a  knight  **  convicted  of  heresy  against  the  Articles  of 
the  Christian  religion ;"  or  who  hjis  been  "  attainted  of  high  troa- 
gon,"  or  of  "cowardly  flying  from  some  field  of  battle."  It  is 
rather  curious  that  felony  is  not  made  a  ground  of  degrailation. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  the  last  Knight  'of  the  Garter  who  was 
degraded,  for  tn^a«on  against  Gt^o^ge  I.  Addison,  af>er  the  degra- 
dation, invariably  speaks  of  him  ns  **  the  lato  Duke."  A  more 
grievous  offender  than  he  was  that  Earl  of  .Somerstft,  wlio  had 
l)ee;i  a  reckless  page,  and  wiio  wa«»  an  unworthy  Kui^Ul  vi^  \\v> 
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Gmter,  under  James  L  He  wms  convicted  of  mnidery  bat  be  «!■ 
not  executed,  and  to  the  day  of  his  deatli  he  continued  to  wesr  Ike 
Crarter,  of  which  he  had  been  pronounced  unworthj.  Tlie  taH 
instances  of  degradation  from  the  Order  of  the  Bath  were  those  of 
Lord  Cochrane  (in  1814),  for  an  alleged  misdemeanor,  and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  two  years  subsequently.  In  these  cases  the  popalar 
judgment  did  not  sanction  the  harsh  measures  adopted  by  thoM  la 
authority.* 

In  olden  times,  the  new  Knights  of  the  Bath 
display  in  public  as  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  In  : 
this  matter,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Waloott,  in  his  '^  WestminflCer," 
a  passage  from  an  author  whom  he  does  not  name.  The  i 
gentleman  says:  ''On  Sunday,  July  24tb,  1603, ' 
the  solemnity  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  riding  honorably  froa  Bl 
James's  to  the  Court,  and  made  show  with  their  squires  and  pages 
about  the  Tilt-yard,  and  aAer  went  into  the  park  of  Sl  James,  and 
there  lighted  from  their  horses  and  went  up  into  the  King*s  M^e*- 
ty*s  presence,  in  the  gallery,  where  they  received  the  order  of 
Knighthood  of  the  Biith." 

The  present  ^  Horse- Guards**  occupies  a  portion  of  the  old  Tih- 
yard;  but  for  the  knightly  doings  tliere.  and  also  in  Smithfiekl,  I 
must  refer  all  curious  readers  to  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  **  Pictorial 
History  of  I-»ondon." 

TiiK  Order  of  the  Thistle,  if  Scottish  antiquaries  may  be 
credited,  is  almost  as  ancient  as  the  times  in  which  the  first  thistle 
was  nibbled  at  by  the  primitive  wild-ass.  Very  little,  however,  is 
known  upon  the  subject,  and  that  little  is  not  worth  repeating. 
The  earliest  certain  knowledge  dates  from  Robert  II.,  whose  coins 
bore  the  impress  of  St.  Andrew  and  his  cross.  James  I IL  is  the 
first  monarch  who  is  known  to  have  worn  the  thistle,  as  his  badge. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  these  emblems  being  connected  with 
knighthood  until  the  reign  of  James  V.  The  lieformcrs,  subse- 
quently, suppressed  the  chivalric  order,  as  popish,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Jame»  II.  of  England  that  the  thistle  and  chivalry 
again  bloomed  together.     The  order  is  accessible  only  to  peers. 

•  SulwiMniontly,  \\w  Prin<v  Ki'cciit  onlcn-d  the  name  of  Captain  IlAnohen 
tu  lie  ORiAfd  fn>ni  thr  mil  nf  the  Bath,  he  liuvin^  been  struck  off  the  lut  of 
CaptAiDt  in  tho  Kota]  Natj. 
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A  eommoner  may  have  conferred  more  honor  and  service  on  his 
country  tlian  all  the  Scottbh  peers  put  together,  but  no  amount 
of  merit  could  procure  him  admission  into  the  Order  of  the 
Tbisde.  Nevertheless  three  commoners  did  once  belong  to  it ; 
Imt  their  peculiar  merit  was  that  they  were  heirs  presumptive  to 
dukedoms. 

Ireland  was  left  without  an  order  until  the  year  1783,  when 
George  III.  good-naturedly  established  that  of  St.  Patrick,  to  the 
great  delight  of  many  who  desired  to  be  knights,  and  to  the  in- 
finite disgust  of  all  who  were  disappointed.  Except  in  name  and 
local  circumstances  there  is  nothing  that  distinguishes  it  from  other 
orders. 

I  mutt  not  conclude  this  section  without  remarking,  that  shortly 
irfker  the  sovereignty  of  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  1818, 
far  the  Purpose  of  having  what  Walpole  calls  '^  a  fund  of  ribands," 
lo  reward  those  native  gentlemen  who  had  deserved  or  desired 
&vors,  if  not  places. 

The  Order  of  the  Guelphs  was  founded  by  the  Prince  Regent 
in  1815.  George  III.  had  designed  such  an  order  for  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  Hanoverian  subjects.  Down  to  the  period  of 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  however,  the  order  was  conferred 
oo  a  greater  number  of  Englishmen  than  of  natives  of  Hanover. 
Since  the  latter  Kingdom  lias  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  male 
heir  of  the  line  of  Brunswick,  the  order  of  Guelph  has  become  a 
foreign  order.  Licenses  to  accept  this  or  any  other  foreign  order 
does  not  authorize  the  assumption  of  any  style,  appellation,  rank, 
precedence,  or  privilege  appertaining  unto  a  knight-bachelor  of 
these  realms.  Such  is  the  law  as  laid  down  by  a  decision  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  and  which  does  not  agree  with  the  judgment  of 
Coke. 

The  history  of  ibreign  orders  would  occupy  too  much  of  my 
space ;  but  there  is  something  so  amusing  in  the  history  of  an  order 
of  knights  called  '^  Knights  of  the  Holy  Ampoule,"  that  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  readers  as 
are  unacquainted  with  the  epiiemeral  cavaliers  in  question. 

18 
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THE  KNIGHTS  OP  THE  "  SAINTE  AMPOULE." 

"  Mais  cc  sont  dos  chevaliers  pour  rire."~Z^  Sage, 


There  have  been  knights  who,  like  ^'  special  constableSy"  1 
been  created  merely  ^'for  the  nonce;'*  and  who  have  been  u 
cplicmeral  as  the  shortlived  flies  so  called.  This  was  espedallj 
the  case  with  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  ^Ampoule,*'  or  itnmnting 
oil,  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France. 

This  oil  was  said  to  have  been  brought  to  St.  Remy  (Bemigios) 
by  a  dove,  from  Heaven,  and  to  have  been  placed  by  the  great 
converter  of  ClovLs,  in  his  own  tomb,  where  it  was  found,  by  a 
miraculous  process.  St.  Kemy  himself  never  alluded  either  to 
the  oil  or  the  story  connected  with  it.  Four  centuries  after  the 
saint's  death  the  matter  was  first  si>oken — nay,  the  oil  was  boldly 
distilled,  by  Ilinckmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  This  archi-epis- 
copal  biographer  of  St.  Remy  has  inserted  wonders  in  tlie  saint's 
life,  which  staggered,  while  they  amused,  the  readers  who  were  able 
to  peruse  his  work  by  fireside,  in  castle-hall,  or  convert  refectory. 
I  can  only  allude  to  one  of  these  wonders — namely,  the  ''Sainte 
Ami)oule.*'  Flinckmar  actually  asserted  tliat  when  St.  Remy  was 
about  to  consecrate  with  oil,  the  humble  King  Clovis,  at  his  corona- 
tion, a  dove  descended  from  Heaven,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a 
small  vial  oi'  holy  oil.  Hin(;kmar  defied  any  man  to  prove  the 
contrar}'.  As  he  further  declared  tliat  the  vial  of  oil  was  still  to 
be  found  in  the  saint's  sepulchre,  and  as  it  was  so  found,  aoooid- 
ingly,  Ilinckmar  was  allowed  to  have  proved  his  case.  Thence- 
forward, the  chevaliers  of  the  St.  Ampoule  were  created,  for  a 
day — that  of  the  crowning  of  the  sovereign.  They  liad  chai|*e 
of  the  vial,  delivered  it  to  the  archbishop,  and  saw  it  restored  to 
its  repository ;  and  therewith,  the  coronation  and  their  knightly 
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dumcter  condaded  together.     From  that  time,  down  to  the  period 

of  Louis  X^^L,  the  knights  and  the  vial  formed  the  roost  distin- 
gnished  portion  of  the  coronation  procession  and  doings  at  the 
ooiming  of  the  kings  of  France. 

Then  ensued  the  Revolution ;  and  as  that  mighty  engine  never 
touched  anything  without  smashing  it,  }'ou  may  be  sure  that  the 
rial  of  St.  Remy  hardly  escaped  destruction. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1 703,  Citizen  Rhull  entered  the  modest 
apartment  of  Philippe  Ilourelle,  chief  margmUier  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheim?,  and  without  ceremony  demanded  that  surrender  should 
be  made  to  him  of  the  old  glass-bottle  of  the  ci-devant  Remy.  Phil- 
ippe's wig  raised  itself  with  horror ;  but  as  Citizen  Rhull  told  him 
that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  lift  his  head  from  his  shoulders  as  his 
wig  from  his  head,  if  he  did  not  obey,  the  marguiUier  stammered 
out  an  assertion  that  the  reliquary  was  in  the  keeping  of  the  cure, 
M.  Seraine,  to  whom  he  would  mak(;  instant  application. 

**  Bring  pomatum  and  all,"  said  Citizen  Rhull,  who  thus  pro- 
fanely misnamed  the  sacred  balm  or  thickened  oil,  which  had 
anointed  the  head  and  loins  of  so  many  kings  from  Charles  the 
Bald,  downward. 

**  May  I  ask,"  said  Philippe,  timidly,  "  what  you  will  do  there- 
with?" 

^  Grease  your  neck,  that  the  knife  may  slip  the  easier  through 
ity  unless  you  bring  it  within  a  decade  of  minutes." 

**  Too  much  honor  by  half,"  exclaimed  Philijipe.  "  I  will  slip 
to  the  cure  a^  rapidly  as  if  I  slid  the  whole  way  on  the  procious 
ointment  itself.     Meanwhile,  here  is  a  bottle  of  Burgundy — " 

"  Which  I  shall  have  finished  within  the  time  specified.  So, 
despatch ;  and  let  us  have  t  other  bottle,  too !" 

When  Philippe  Hourelle  had  communicated  the  request  to  the 
core,  Monsieur  Seraine,  with  a  quickness  of  thought  that  did  jus- 
tice to  his  ima^nation,  exclaimed,  ^  We  will  take  the  rogues  in, 
and  give  them  a  false  article  for  the  real  one."  But  the  time  was 
so  short ;  there  was  no  second  ancient-looking  vial  at  hand ;  there 
wa«  not  a  pinch  of  pomatum,  nor  a  s]>oonful  of  oil  in  the  house, 
and  the  cure'?  confessed,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  genuine  relir  must 
needs  be  surrendered.  '*  But  we  can  save  some  of  it  I "  cried  M. 
Seraine;   **here   is  the  vial,  give  me  the  conaecrailu^  %ipoOTir 
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And  with  the  handle  of  the  spoon,  having  extracted  aoine  Email 
portions,  which  the  cure  subsequently  wrapped  up  carefully,  and 
rather  illegibly  labelled,  the  vial  was  delivered  to  Philippe,  who 
surrendered  it  to  Citizen  Rhull,  who  carried  the  same  to  the  front 
of  the  finest  cathedral  in  France,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Louis  XV.  Citizen  KhuU  solemnly  hammered  the  vial  into  powder, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  trod  the  precious  ointment  un- 
derfoot till  it  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mud  with  which 
it  was  minn:led. 

'^  And  so  do  wc  put  an  end  to  princes  and  pomatum,"  cried  he. 

Philippe  coughed  evasively ;  smiled  as  if  he  was  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  with  the  republican,  and  exclaimed,  very  mentally 
indeed, ''  Vivent  les  princes  et  la  pommade."  Neither,  he  felt  as- 
sured, was  irrevocably  destroyed. 

The  time,  indeed,  did  come  round  again  for  princes,  and  Napo- 
leon was  to  be  crowned  at  Notre  Dame.  He  cared  little  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  Heaven-descended  ointment,  and  be 
might  have  anointed,  as  well  as  crowned,  himself.  There  were 
some  dozen  gentlemen  who  hoped  that  excuse  might  be  discovered 
for  creating  the  usual  onler  of  the  Knights  of  the  Ampoule ;  bat 
the  Emperor  did  not  care  a  fig  for  knights  or  ointment,  and,  to 
the  horror  of  all  who  hoped  to  be  chevaliers,  the  imperial  coronap 
tion  was  celebrated  without  either.  But  then  Napoleon  was  dis- 
crowned, as  was  to  be  expected  from  such  profanity ;  and  there- 
with returned  the  Bourbons,  who,  having  foi^tten  nothing, 
bethought  themselves  of  the  Saint  Ampoule.  Monsieur  de 
Chevrieres,  magistrate  at  Rheims,  sot  about  the  double  woric  of 
discovery  and  recovery.  For  some  time  he  was  unsuccessfuL 
At  length,  early  in  1819,  the  three  sons  of  tiie  late  Philippe 
Hourelle  waited  on  him.  They  made  oath  that  not  only  were 
they  aware  of  a  portion  of  the  sacred  ointment  having  been  in  the 
keeping  of  their  late  father,  but  that  liis  widow  succeeded  the 
inheritance,  and  that  she  reckoned  it  as  among  her  choicest 
treasures. 

"  She  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  it  over  to  me,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Chevrieres;  ^'she  will  be  accounted  of  in  history  as  the 
mother  of  the  knights  of  the  Ampoule  of  the  Restoration." 

**  It  is  vexatious,"  said  the  eldest  son, "  but  the  treaaure  has  been 
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fast  At  the  time  of  the  invasion,  our  house  was  plundered,  and 
the  relic  wat  the  first  thing  the  enemy  laid  his  hands  on." 

The  disappointment  that  ensued  was  only  temporary.  A  judge 
named  Lecomte  soon  appeared,  who  made  oath  that  he  had  in  his 
ievping  a  certain  portion  of  what  ha<^at  first  been  consigned  to 
the  widow  HoureUe.  The  portion  was  so  small  that  it  required 
an  eye  of  faith,  very  acute  and  ready  indeed,  to  discern  it.  The 
authorities  looked  upon  the  relic,  and  thought  if  Louis  XVIII. 
coald  not  be  crowned  till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  holy  ointment 
was  recovered  wherewith  to  anoint  him,  the  coronation  was  not 
likely  to  be  celebrated  yet  awhile. 

Then  arose  a  crowd  of  priests,  monks,  and  ex-monks,  all  of 
whom  declared  that  the  cure,  M.  Serainc,  had  imparted  to  them 
the  secret  of  his  having  preserved  a  portion  of  the  dried  anointing 
oiL  but  they  were  unable  to  say  where  he  had  deposited  it.  Some 
months  of  hesitation  ensued,  when,  in  summer,  M.  Boure,  a  priest 
of  Berry-au-Bac,  came  forward  and  proclaimed  that  he  was  the 
depositary  of  the  long-lost  relic,  and  that  he  had  preserved  it  in  a 
portion  of  the  winding-sheet  of  St.  Remy  himself.  A  week  later 
M.  Champagne  Provotian  appeared,  and  made  deposition  to  the 
following  effect :  He  was  stancling  near  Rhull  when  the  latter,  in 
October,  1793,  destroyed  the  vial  which  had  been  brought  from 
Heaven  by  a  dove,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  When 
the  republican  struck  the  viaL,  some  fragments  of  the  glass  flew 
oo  to  the  coat-sleeve  of  the  said  M.  Champagne.  These  he  dex- 
terously preserved,  took  home  with  him,  and  now  produced  in 
court. 

A  commission  examined  the  various  relics,  and  the  fragments 
of  glass.  The  whole  was  pronounced  genuine,  and  the  chairman 
thought  that  by  process  of  putting  **  that  and  that  together,"  thero 
was  enough  of  legend,  vial,  and  ointment  to  legitimately  anoint 
and  ^nti.sfy  any  Christian  king. 

•*  There  is  nothing  now  to  obstruct  your  majesty's  coronation," 
faid  his  varlet  to  him  one  morning,  af\er  having  spent  three  hours 
in  a  service  for  which  he  hoped  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  knights 
of  thr  Sainte  Am})ouIe ;  *•  there  is  now  absolutely  nothing  to  pre- 
vent that  august  ceremony." 

•' Allons  done  I"  said  Louis  XVIII.  with  that  laugh  of  \ivcT^\\\- 
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lity,  that  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  that  good-hnmored  impatieiioe 
at  legends  and  absurdities,  which  made  the  priests' speak  of  him 
as  an  infidel. 

**WlLat  shall  be  done  with  the  ointment?"  said  the  knight- 
expectant. 

^^  Lock  it  up  in  the  vestry  cupboard,  and  say  no  more  about  it." 
And  this  was  done  with  some  ceremony  and  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. The  gatliered  relics,  placed  in  a  silver  reliquaiy  lined 
with  white  silk,  and  enclosed  in  a  metal  case  under  three  kdu, 
were  deposited  within  the  tomb  of  St.  Remy.  There  it  remained 
till  Charles  X.  was  solemnly  crowned  in  182<).  In  that  year,  po»- 
itively  for  the  last  time,  the  knights  of  the  Sainte  Ampoule  were 
solemnly  created,  and  did  their  office.  As  soon  as  Charles  entered 
the  choir,  he  knelt  in  the  front  of  the  altar.  On  rising,  he  wu 
led  into  the  centre  of  the  ^anctuar}-,  where  a  throned  chair  received 
his  august  person.  A  splendid  group  half-encircled  him;  and 
then  approached  the  knights  of  tho  Sainte  Ampoule  in  grand  pro- 
cession, bearing  all  that  was  lefl  of  what  the  sacred  dove  did  or 
did  not  bring  to  St.  Remy,  for  the  anointing  of  Clovis.  Not  less 
than  three  prelates,  an  archbishop  and  two  bishops,  received  the 
ointment  from  the  hands  of  the  knfghts,  and  carried  it  to  the  hig^ 
altar.  Their  excellencies  and  eminences  may  be  said  to  have  per- 
formed their  office  with  unction,  but  the  people  laughed  alike  at 
the  knights,  the  pomatum,  and  the  ceremony,  all  of  which  combined 
could  not  endow  Charles  X.  with  sense  enough  to  keep  his  place. 
The  knights  of  the  Sainte  Ampoule  may  be  said  now  to  have  kwt 
their  occupation  for  ever. 

Of  all  the  memorabilia  of  Rhcims,  the  good  people  there  dwelt 
upon  none  more  strongly  than  the  old  and  splendid  procession  of 
these  knights  of  the  Sainte  Ampoule.  The  coronation  cortege 
seemed  only  a  subordinate  point  of  the  proceedings ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent canopy,  upheld  by  the  knights  over  the  vial,  on  its  way 
from  the  abbey  of  St.  Remy  to  the  cathedral,  excited  as  mnch 
attention  as  the  king's  crown. 

The  proceedings,  however,  were  not  always  of  a  peaceable 
character.  The  Grand  Prior  of  St.  Remy  was  always  the  bearer 
of  the  vial,  in  its  case  or  shrine.  It  hung  from  his  neck  by  a 
golden  chain,  and  he  himself  was  mounted  on  a  white  hone.    On 
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the  rial  in  the  handn  of  the  arckbiiihop,  the  latter  pledged 
him-^lf  by  mlcmn  oath  to  restore  it  at  the  conchision  of  the  cere- 
UKifiy  :  and  some  half-dozen  liurons  wf  re  given  a«  ha'«tuges  hy  way 
of  wearily.  The  procession  back  to  the  ablx'y.  thn>u<;h  the  gnyly 
iap«T!«tried  sireetfU  wast  of  ecjual  iiplendor  with  that  to  the  calliedral. 

The  liorM*  on  which  tlie  (xrand  Prior  was  mountitl  wn.-;  fiir- 
■wli<^  by  the  fEovernment,  but  the  Prior  clainiful  it  a^  the  pi*operty 
of  th««  abbey  as  Mon  as  he  returned  tliither.  This  chiini  was  dis- 
puted liy  thi*  inhabitants  of  Chene  la  Populi'ux,  or  sni  it  L-<  vulpirly 
rallrd.  "  Chene  la  Pouilleux."  They  founded  thfir  claim  upon  a 
privilrf^  iniuilfd  to  their  ancestors.  It  np|N*iinMl  that  in  the  oId«'n 
time,  the  Knplii^h  had  taken  Rheiin^t,  plundered  the  city,  and  rifled 
the  lomb  of  St.  Kcmy,  fmni  which  they  carriinl  oft*  the  Sainte 
Ampcriilf.  The  inliabitants  of  Cheque.  liuwevtT,  had  fallen  U)X)n 
the  in%'adff«r»  and  recuven*«l  the  inestimable  treasun*.  From  that 
time,  and  in  nirnwiry  and  arknowlcdfrmcnt  of  the  dee<i.  they  had 
enjoy e«l.  a?>  iliry  !*aid.  tlit*  ri^dit  to  walk  in  the  pnM*<'>>iun  with  the 
knifrhi.-  of  tin*  iSaintt*  Ani|Miid«',  and  had  In'cm  |M*miitt(Ml  to  claim 
the  hnr^''  ritldi'U  by  tin*  (inind  Prior.  Tlir  Prior  aM<l  liis  people 
cbIM  xhvM^  claimant •«  ^cur>-y  knavrs.  and  would  by  no  means 
Mtach  any  credit  to  the  story.  At  the  coronation  of  Ixiuis  XIII. 
ihey  did  nut  MTUple  to  sup]iort  their  claim  liy  violence.  They 
palled  tla*  Prior  from  hi.-  lior-i*,  terribly  thra^bcd  the  monks  who 
came  to  his  as.'*isiancp,  ton*  tin-  canopy  to  pifccs,  thwacked  the 
kni^t^  right  lustily,  luid  carri«-d  oil  tli«*  ^Ieed  in  triumph.  The 
renpertivp  |iartit*s  inimi*4iiatcly  went  to  law.  and  s|N*nt  the  value  of 
a  dozf-n  "Iftils,  in  di'ipulc't  aUiut  tbr  iN)««>c«-iiou  of  a  sin^rb*  lior>e. 
The  ciini«-«l  wa'«  di*ci(h*d  in  favor  of  flu*  n'li;:ifMi'«  comnumity ;  anil 
ihf*  turiiulent  |Hf»plfr  of  Chrnr  ui-n*  mnipflli-d  to  b-ail  the  ipiad- 
ru\m'i\  Uu-k  to  thr  nbb«'y  Mablt"^.  Tlifv  n-ni-wf-il  tlifir  old  claim 
ikubMf|urntl\,  and  again  thnalrni  d  \ iolfucc,  niiii-h  t«i  the  d4*li;5lit 
of  I  he  .iltonicv-.  wiio  thou'^bt  to  makr  money  by  the  di«<f.-n!-ii>ii. 
At  the  f^)ronation'«  of  L<iuis  XV.  and  l«oiii'*  XVI.  tbex'  M>\rr- 
nf^*  i««uiil  "pccial  diM-rei-s  whfn*by  the  {N'ojdf  of  C'hcne  wore 
prohibited  from  pn*tfnfling  to  any  pnifHTty  in  the  lior>>c.  and  from 
popfiortinir  any  sut*b  pn'tcnsion^  by  act.**  of  viob'nct'. 

Tilt?  history  of  fon'ign  onii-r-  wouhi  n-i|uirf  a  volimic  n**  lanre 
a«  An-li»'- :    but  lliouuh  I  can  not   indutb-  .oucli  a  bi-tory  amnnL' 
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my  gossiping  details,  I  may  mention  a  few  carious  inddenti  en^ 
nected  vnth 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

There  is  a  singular  circumstance  connected  with  this  order.  It 
was  founded  by  the  last  of  the  Valois,  and  went  out  with  the  kit 
of  the  Bourbons.  Louis  Philippe  had  a  particular  aversion  for 
the  orders  which  were  most  cherished  by  the  dynasty  he  so  clev- 
erly supplanted.  The  Citizen  King  may  be  said  to  have  put  down 
both  "  iSt  Louis"  and  the  **  Holy  Ghost"  cavalier?.  He  did  not 
abolish  the  orders  by  decree ;  but  it  was  clearly  understood  that  no 
one  wearing  the  insignia  would  be  welcome  at  the  Tuileries. 

The  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  instituted  by  Henri,  out  of 
gratitude  for  two  events,  for  which  no  other  individual  had  cause 
to  be  grateful.  He  was  (when  Duke  of  Anjou)  elected  King  of 
Poland,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  1573,  and  on  the  same  day  in 
the  following  year  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France.  Hence 
the  Order  with  its  hundred  members,  and  the  king  as  grand 
master. 

St,  Foix,  in  his  voluminous  history  of  the  order,  furnishes  the 
villanous  royal  founder  with  a  tolerably  good  character.  This  is 
more  than  any  other  historian  has  done ;  and  it  is  not  very  satis- 
factorily executed  by  this  historian  himself.  He  rests  upon  the 
principle  that  the  character  of  a  king,  or  his  disposition  rather, 
may  be  judged  by  his  favorites.  Pie  then  points  to  La  Marck, 
Mangiron,  Joyeuse,  D'Epernon,  and  others.  Their  reputations  are 
not  of  the  best,  rather  of  the  very  worst ;  but  then  St.  Foix  says 
that  they  were  all  admirable  swordsmen,  and  carried  scars  abont 
them,  in  front,  in  proof  of  their  valor:  he  evidently  thinks  that  the 
bellica  virtus  is  the  same  thing  as  the  other  virtues. 

On  the  original  roll  of  knights  there  are  names  now  more  worthy 
of  being  remembered.  Louis  de  Gonzague,  Duke  de  Nevers,  was 
one  of  these.  On  one  occasion,  he  unhorsed  the  Huguenot  Captain 
de  Beaumont,  who,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  fired  a  pistol  and 
broke  the  ducal  knccpan.  The  Duke's  squire  bent  forward  with 
his  knife  to  despatch  the  Captain ;  the  Duke,  however,  told  the 
latter  to  rise.  *'  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  yon  may  have  a  tale  to 
tell  that  is  worth  narrating.     When  you  recount,  at  yonr  fireside, 
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kv  joQ  wounded  the  Dake  de  Neyen,  be  kind  enough  to  add  that 
k  gtTe  jou  your  life."  The  Duke  was  a  noble  fellow.  Would 
tbu  hift  generoflitj  could  have  restored  his  kneepan !  but  he  limped 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

But  there  was  a  nobler  than  he,  in  the  person  of  the  Baron 
d'Aasier,  subsequently  Count  de  Crussol  and  Duke  dTzes.  He 
was  a  Huguenot,  and  I  confess  that  I  can  not  account  for  the  fact 
of  bis  being,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
UtAj  Ghost.  Henri  IIL  was  not  likely  to  have  conferred  the  in- 
signia even  on  a  pervert.  His  name,  however,  is  on  the  roll.  He 
was  brave,  merciful,  pious,  and  scrupulously  honest.  When  he 
captured  Bergerai,  he  spared  all  who  had  no  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  finding  the  women  locked  up  in  the  churches,  he  induced  them 
to  return  home,  on  promise  of  being  protected  from  all  molestation. 
These  poor  creatures  must  have  been  marvellously  fair ;  and  the 
baron's  eulogy  on  them  reminds  me  of  the  expression  of  the  soldiers 
when  they  led  Judith  through  the  camp  of  Holofemes :  ^'  Who 
could  despise  this  people  tliat  have  among  them  such  women." 

The  baron  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  feat,  and  he  thought  that 
if  all  the  world  talked  of  the  continence  of  Scipio,  he  had  a  right 
to  claim  some  praise  as  the  protector  of  female  virtue.  Accord- 
ingly, in  forwarding  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  Due  de 
Mootpensier,  he  forwarded  also  a  few  samples  of  the  ladies.  '*  I 
have  onljf  chosen  twenty  of  the  handjiomes^t  of  them,"  he  writes, 
**  whom  I  have  sent  you  that  you  may  judge  if  they  were  not  very 
likely  to  tempt  us  to  reprisob ;  they  will  inform  you  that  they  have 
suffered  not  the  least  dishonor."  By  sending  them  to  Mont- 
pensier*s  quarters  the  ladies  were  in  great  danger  of  incurring 
that  from  which  the  Baron  had  saved  them.  But  he  winds  up 
with  a  small  lecture.  He  writes  to  the  Duke :  ^^  You  are  a 
devotee  [  I  ] ;  you  have  a  ghostly  father ;  your  table  is  always 
filled  with  monks ;  your  hear  two  or  three  masses  every  day ; 
and  yon  go  frequently  to  confession.  /  oonfess  myself  only  to 
Grod.  I  hear  no  masses.  I  have  none  but  soldiers  at  my  table. 
Honor  is  the  sole  director  of  my  conscience.  It  will  never  advise 
me  to  order  violence  against  woman,  to  put  to  death  a  defenceless 
enemy,  or  to  break  a  promise  once  given."  In  this  lecture,  there 
was,  in  fact,  a  double-lianded  blow.     Two  birds  were  k\\\ed  i9\\.Vv 
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one  stone.  The  Baron  censured,  by  implication,  both  the  Dake 
and  his  religion.  I  was  reminded  of  him  by  reading  a  rcTiew  in 
the  "*■  Guardian,"  where  the  same  skilful  method  is  applied  to  criti- 
cism.  The  reviewer's  subject  was  Canon  Wordsworth's  volome 
on  Chevalier  Bunsen's  '*  Ilipiwlytus.**  ^  The  canon's  book,"  said 
the  reviewer  (I  am  quoting  from  memor}'),  '^reminds  us — and  it 
must  be  a  humiliation  and  degradation  to  an  intelligent,  educated, 
and  thoughtful  man — of  one  of  Dr.  Cumming*s  Exeter  Ilall  lec- 
tun^s.**  Here  the  ultra  high  church  critic  stunned,  with  one  blow, 
the  merely  high-chureh  priest  and  the  no-church  presbyterian. 

There  was  generosity,  at  least;  in  another  knight  of  this  order, 
Francis  Goaffier,  Lord  of  Cr«}vec(pur.  Catherine  of  Medicis  an- 
nounced to  him  the  appointment  of  his  son  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  foot.  "  ^ladame,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
*•  my  son  was  beset,  a  night  or  two  ago.  by  live  assassins ;  a  C'a|>- 
tain  La  Vergne  drew  in  his  defence,  an<l  slew  two  of  the  assailant.*. 
Th«*  re<t  iUmI,  dis'ibled.  It' your  nuiji.-sty  will  eonfiT  the  r»'jriinent 
on  one  who  deserves  it.  you  will  givr  ir  to  L:i  ViTgiie." — "  B.»  it 
so,"  said  Catherine,  "an«l  your  son  >liall  not  be  the  h'-i-^  w»-Il  jiro- 
vided  for.'* 

One,  at  least,  of  the  ori;rinal  kniglii>  of  this  ordiT  wa-i  famous 
for  his  misfortunes  ;  this  wa«i  C'harlrs  de  Ilallewin,  L<»rd  of  Pii-nne*. 
He  had  been  in  MX-and-twenty  sie;;!-^  and  liattle>.  and  nev«T  canif 
out  of  one  unr«e:Ulied.  Ili-i  domr-iic  wounds  wrre  gn-ater  siill. 
He  ha<l  tive  M>ns,  and  i>ne  flaiight^T  who  wa*  niarri»-il.  The  whole 
of  iheni,  with  his  son-in-law.  wi-re  a<^a*i>inated,  or  diet!  aerideniai- 
ly,  by  violent  death-.  The  old  ehevalier  went  down  to  hi*  torn!* 
heari-brokiMi  and  ln'irle>s. 

L*'  Koi,  Lord  <if  (liaviLniy.  and  who  nin*t  not  In*  mistaken  f,^r 
an  anei'>ii»r  t»f  that  Lr  Kni  who  di»-d  at  tin*  Alma  nmhr  ili«»  tith* 
of  .Mar:*hal  St.  Ariiaud.  is  a  good  illtistratimi  n\  tin-  bhint.  hniH'-t 
kni^flit.  C'harl«"t  IK.  om-e  rnnarkrd  to  him  that  his  rnotlirr.  Cath- 
erine (h*  -Mriiiei-,  lN)aslid  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Fnini*«\ 
with  ten  thousand  livp*<  a  y«-ar.  at  who-r  lu-arth  >he  had  not  a  spy 
in  lier  pay.  "I  di>  not  know."  >aid  L«-  Koi,  *' whether  tyrant* 
niakf  spirs,  or  spie>.  tyrant*.  For  my  own  part.  1  M'e  no  n-se  in 
ihi-rn.  rxerpt  in  war." 

For  lion^'-ty  of  a   "-till   lii'jJK'r  M>rl.  cnniTni-nd  nie  ti>  .Sripin  d-- 
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FarrqiMA,  Lori  of  Lavagne.  C^Uhcrine  de  Medicid  offered  to  make 
ihi5.  ber  dvtont  reUtiTe,  a  marshal  of  France;.  ^  Good  Heavens, 
Madame  !**  he  exclaimed,  ^  the  world  would  laugh  at  both  of  us. 
I  am  Mmplj  a  brave  gentleman,  and  deserve  thai  reputation ;  but 
I  •hoaki  perhaps  lose  it,  were  you  to  make  a  marshal  of  me.**  The 
dignity  ia  taken  with  less  n^luctancc  in  our  days.  It  was  this  hon- 
est knight  who  was  asked  to  procure  the  appointment  of  queen's 
dia|»lain  (or  a  perK>n  who,  by  way  of  bribe,  presented  the  gallant 
Scipio  with  two  documents  which  would  enable  him  to  win  a  law- 
Miit  he  was  then  carrying  on  against  an  obstinate  adversary. 
Scipio  penued  the  documents,  saw  that  they  prove<l  his  antagonist 
fo  be  in  the  right,  and  immi^diately  withdrew  his  opposition.  He 
kA  the  candidate  ibr  the  queen's  chnphiincy  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view,  in  the  best  way  he  might. 

There  was  wit.  loo,  as  might  be  ex{R*cted,  among  these  knights. 
John  Kla9*'el,  Bnron  de  Ton*i.  atfonls  us  an  illustration.  He  had 
been  arcu*«*il  of  holding  corn*.'>|K>ndenci*  with  the  <'nemy  in  Spain, 
and  report  i^id  that  Ik*  wa-^  unw(»rtiiy  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Cvho«i.  He  proved  hi^  innfK*«'n<'«*  iN'fun*  a  chapter  of  the  order. 
At  the  end  of  the  investigation,  he  wittily  applied  two  passages 
from  the  prayer-lKmk  of  the  knights,  hy  tuniing  to  the  king,  and 
saying,  ~  Domine  ne  projicia*^  me  u  facie  tu^  et  spirit  urn  sanctum 
tumm  ne  auferas  a  me.**  ^  Ixinl,  cit<st  me  out  from  thy  presence, 
awl  take  not  thy  *  Holy  Spirit*  from  me.**  And  the  king  bade 
him  keep  it,  while  he  laughttl  at  ih<*  rather  profane  wit  of  John 
Bkx«et. 

Thfre  wa*  wii,  too,  of  a  mon*  pniriical  natun*,  among  these 
kni|rhc«  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  n>yiil  founder  use<l  occasionally 
Ui  n-tire  with  tho  knijflit-  lo  Vin<-i'nnf->.  There  they  hhut  them- 
selv«*<*  up.  a^^  ilif*y  •'iiifl.  ii»  i'n^l  nu'l  ri-|M*nt :  but.  a^  the  world  said, 
in  inilnljire  in  plt*a<>iin*<«  of  a  very  ni4in*>iiT-IIke  quality.  Tin*  nival 
duk«-!«  of  a  L'lti-r  p«*ri«)il  in  Fnui'*«-  ii>''d  to  atom*  for  iiHiniinatr  vice 

by  making  ih<-ir  nii*(r ^  ta^t ;  thi*  myal  tluches^es  setthfl  thi'ir 

little  Imlani'**  with  ir-av<-ii.  by  making  tlii'ir  servants  fast.  It  ap- 
p*«r*  that  iIm'P*  wa*  notliin*^  of  this  vicarious  penance  in  the  ca^-e 
of  Henri  MI.  and  hi^  kni'jht.«i.  Not  that  all  the  kni)rh(<i  wlU'in^rly 
sub'nirti-ii  t'l  |M*rinnrf  wliicli  mortiti(*<l  tlifir  appi'lile^.  C'harirs  de 
la  Marrk.  ( 'ihiiit  'it*  llmiiif.  wa^  one  of  tbi»-<'  impatient  |MMiiti*nl«. 
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On  a  day  on  which  rigid  abstinence  had  been  enjoined,  the  king 
was  passing  by  the  count's  apartment,  when  he  was  stmck  bj  a 
savory  smell.  King  as  he  was,  he  immediately  applied  his  eye  to 
the  keyhole  of  the  count's  door,  and  beheld  the  knight  blowing 
lustily  at  a  little  fire  under  a  chafing-dish,  in  which  there  were  two 
superb  soles  frying  in  savory  sauce.  "  Brother  knight,  brother 
knight,"  exclaimed  Henri,  '^  I  see  all  and  smell  much.  Art  thoa 
not  ashamed  thus  to  transgress  the  holy  rule?" — ^I  should  be 
much  more  so,"  said  the  count,  opening  the  door,  '*  if  I  made  an 
enemy  of  my  stomach.  I  can  bear  this  sort  of  abstinence  no  long- 
er. Here  am  I,  knight  and  gentleman,  doubly  famished  in  that 
double  character,  and  I  have  been,  in  my  own  proper  person,  to 
buy  these  soles,  and  purchase  what  was  necessary  for  the  most  de- 
licious of  sauces :  I  am  cooking  them  myself,  and  they  are  now 
done  to  a  turn.  Cooked  aux  gratins,  your  majesty  yourself  can 
not  surely  resist  tasting.  Allow  me" — and  he  pushed  forward  a 
chair,  in  which  Henri  seated  himself,  and  to  the  *^  soles  aux 
graiins,**  such  as  Vefour  and  Very  never  dished  up,  the  monardi 
sat  down,  and  with  the  hungry  count,  discussed  the  merits  of  fitt- 
ing, while  they  enjoyed  the  fish.  It  was  but  meagre  fare  af^er  all; 
and  probably  the  repast  did  not  conclude  there. 

Charity  is  illustrated  in  the  valiant  William  Pot  (a  very  andent 
name  of  a  very  ancient  family,  of  which  the  late  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex  and  vicar  of  Kensington  was  probably  a  descendant). 
He  applied  a  legacy  of  sixty  thousand  livres  to  the  support  of 
wounded  soldiers.  Henri  III.,  who  was  always  intending  to  ac- 
complish some  good  deed,  resolved  to  erect  an  asylum  for  infirm 
military  men ;  but,  of  course,  he  forgot  it.  Henri  IV.,  who  has 
received  a  great  deal  more  praise  than  he  deserves,  also  expressed 
his  intention  to  do  something  for  his  old  soldiers ;  but  he  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  fair  Gabrielle,  and  she  was  not  like  Nell 
Gwynne,  who  turned  her  intimacy  with  a  king  to  the  profit  of  the 
men  who  poured  out  their  blood  for  him.  The  old  soldiers  were 
again  neglected ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
Pot*s  example  was  again  recalled  to  mind,  and  profitable  action 
adopted  in  consequence.  When  I  think  of  the  gallant  Pot'i  leg- 
acy, what  he  did  therewith,  and  how  French  soldiers  benefited 
ibereby,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  German  troops,  leu  well 
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cmd  ior,  mmj  thenoe  have  derived  their  once  faTorite  oath,  and 
tkal  P^is  iautendJ  maj  liave  some  reference  to  the  sixty  thousand 
bfTBa  which  the  eompawionate  knight  of  Rhodes  and  the  Holy 
GboAi  devoted  to  the  comfort  and  solace  of  the  brave  men  who 
had  been  illusiriously  maimed  in  war. 

The  king^  of  France  were  accustomed  to  create  a  batch  of 
kaighu  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  coro- 
aaiiocu  when  the  moiiarchs  became  sovereign  heads  of  the  order. 
The  entire  body  subsequently  rejMured  from  the  Cathedral  to  the 
Chiurrh  of  Su  Kemi,  in  grand  equi-strian  procession,  known  as  the 
"  cavalcade/'  Nothing  could  well  exceed  the  splendor  of  this  pro- 
oe*»ioo,  when  kings  were  despotic  in  France,  and  funds  easily 
provided.  Cavalry  and  infantry  in  state  uniforms,  saucy  pages  in 
a  flutter  of  featherv  and  ribands,  and  groups  of  gorgeous  officials 
pnxeded  the  marshals  of  France,  who  were  followed  by  the  knights 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aAer  whom  rode  their  royal  Grand  Master, 
glittering  like  an  Eastern  king«  and  nodding,  as  he  rode,  like  a 
Uandarin. 

Tlic  king  and  th^  knightj*  |)erformed  their  devotions  before  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Man*oul,  which  was  brought  expressly  from  the 
chun*h  of  CorlM*ni,  six  leagues  di^tiu1cc  from  Rheims.  This  par- 
ticular ii-remony  wa>  in  honor  of  the  celebrat(*d  old  abbot  of  Nan- 
lua.  who.  in  liii^  lift'tinie,  h:id  l>een  eminently  famous  for  hi»  success 
In  airing  the  M-nifuioiis  di?K>nli*r  eulled  "  tli«  king's  evil."  After 
till.-  devutionsd  >ervic«\  tli«*  !H)V('n'i(j:n  master  of  the  ord4*r  of  the 
Holy  (ilit^C  wu'i  deeniM  (|UHiiti4*<l  to  cure  the  evil  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly, d«*eked  with  tin*  mantle  anil  <*ollar  of  the  order,  nnd 
half  fnrireltHl  by  the  knights,  lit;  r«>piiin'd  to  the  AblK*y  Park  to 
toui-h  and  cure  tliir^?  who  w«'n*  afllictftl  with  the  disi*ai»c*  in  que.*** 
tion.  It  wun  iKi  little  lulN)r.  Whfii  IamU  XVI.  fierfurmed  the 
crrL-mony.  he  louehfd  two  thousand  four  hundn*d  {lersons.  The 
iurm  of  prueii'fling  wa:*  pingular  «*nough.  The  king's  first  ph>- 
rician  plmi'ii  hi^^  hand  on  thi*  head  of  the  patient ;  U|M>n  which  a 
c:a]itain  ut'  tlif  piuni  iinmetliulfly  m'izimI  and  held  the  frntient's 
huiitlo  rlciM'iy  jiiiiii-il  |i»<:cth('r.  Thi;  kiii<;  then  lulvunretl.  In 'ail  un- 
nAi-nii.  with  lii«  kiii;flit«.  and  tourhctl  the  .oufferers.  He  pa*sed 
his  rijilit  luuid  fniiu  tlie  ton' head  to  the  chin,  and  from  one  cheek 
tt>  the  oth«T :  thiH  making  the  sign  of  the  eroKS«  and  at  the  lano 
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time  pronouncing  the  words,  ^'May  God  care  thee;  iSbm  kiqg 
touches  thee !" 

In  connection  with  this  sabject,  I  may  add  here  that  Evelyn,  in 
his  diary,  records  that  Charies  II.  **b^san  fint  to  toadi  for  the 
evil,  according  to  custom,"  on  the  6th  of  July,  1660,  and  after  this 
fashion.  ^  His  Majesty  sitting  under  his  state  in  the  Banqueting 
House,  the  chirurgeons  caused  the  sick  to  be  brought,  and  led  op 
to  the  throne,  where  they  kneeling,  the  king  strokes  their  faces  or 
cheeks  with  both  his  Imnds  at  once,  at  which  instant  a  chaplain,  in 
his  formalities,  says,  *  He  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  He  healed 
them.'  This  is  said  to  every  one  in  particular.  When  they  have 
been  all  touched,  they  come  up  again  in  the  same  order,  and 
the  other  chaplain  kneeling,  and  liaving  angel-gold  strung  on  while 
riband  on  his  arm,  delivers  them  one  by  one  to  his  Majesty,  who 
puts  tliem  about  the  necks  of  the  touched  as  they  pass,  while  the 
first  cliaplain  n'|>eats, 'That  is  the  true  li«rht  who  came  into  the 
world/"  The  Frt^nch  ('<>remonial  scorns  to  nic  to  have  l)een  the 
less  pretentious ;  for  the  wonls  uttered  by  the  royal  head  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  simply  formed  a  prayer,  and  an  assertion 
of  a  fact :  *'  ^lay  God  heal  thee  ;  the  kinjr  touches  ihee !"  And 
yet  who  can  doubt  the  eflieaey  of  the  royal  hand  of  Charli's  H., 
seeing  that,  at  a  single  toueh,  he  not  only  cured  a  scn>fnluus  Qua- 
ker, but  converted  him  into  a  gotnl  ehurehman  ? 

The  history  of  the  last  individual  knight  given  in  these  imper- 
fect pages  (Guy  of  AVarwick),  >howed  how  history  and  romance 
wove  themselves  tojjether  in  bi(»gn»pliy.  Cominsx  down  to  a  later 
period,  we  may  Hnd  another  individual  hi^tor}*,  that  may  Sf*rve  to 
illustrate  the  ohjeet  I  have  in  via^w.  The  Chevalier  de  Uaynrd 
stands  prominently  forwanl.  Hut  there  wiu*  b«*fore  /*/*  time,  a 
knight  who  was  saluted  i»y  n«*arly  the  >ame  distinctive  titles  which 
wen*  awardrd  to  Hayanl.  I  allu<le  to  .]ao(|ues  de  Lelning,  known 
as 'Mhe  knight  witlKMit  fear  and  without  doubt.**  His  hi>Iory  !;« 
less  familiar  to  us,  and  will,  then'fore,  tin*  ) letter  bear  telling.  IW- 
hid«><:..  Ibiyanl  was  but  a  buteher.  If  In*  is  not  to  1m'  m>  a<vi Hinted, 
then  tell  us,  gentle  shade  fif  l)<m  Alonxo  di  Sotomayor,  why  thy 
puintul  spirit  penimbulate>  the  •rroves  of  Klysium,  with  n  scented 
handkerchief  altenmtely  applitMi  to  the  hole  in  thy  throat  and  the 
pish  in  thy  face?     Is  it  not  that,  with  cruel  subtlety  of  fen'ts 
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Bayard  ran  his  rapier  into  thy  neck  ^  four  good  finger-breadths," 
md  when  thou  wast  past  resistance,  did  he  not  thrust  his  dagger 
into  thy  nostrils,  crying  the  while,  ^'  Yield  thee,  Signor  Alonzo,  or 
thoQ  diest !"  The  shade  of  the  slashed  Spaniard  bows  its  head  in 
moomful  acquiescence,  and  a  faint  sound  seems'  to  float  to  us  upon 
the  air,  oat  of  which  we  distinguish  an  echo  of  "  The  field  of 
Mcnervyne,'* 
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JACQUES  DE  LELAING, 

THE  GOOD  KNIGHT  WITHOUT  FEAR  AND  WITHOUT  DOUBT. 

"Faites  silence;  je  vais  parlor  de  /ui7" — Boileau. 

Between  the  city  of  Namur  and  the  quaint  old  town  of  Dinanl 
there  is  as  much  matter  of  interest  for  the  historian  as  of  beauty 
for  the  traveller  and  artist.  War  has  been  the  most  terrible 
scourge  of  the  two  localities  on  the  Meuse  which  I  have  jnit 
named.  Namur  has  a  present  reputation  for  cutlery,  and  an  old 
one  for  '*  slashing  blades"  of  another  description.  Don  John,  the 
great  victor  at  Lepanto,  lies  entombed  in  the  city,  victim  of  the 
poison  and  the  jealousy  of  his  brother  Philip.  There  the  great 
Louis  proved  himself  a  better  soldier  than  Boileau  did  a  poel^ 
when  he  attempted  to  put  the  royal  soldier's  deeds  into  rhyme. 
Who,  too,  can  stand  at  St.  Nicholas's  gate,  without  thinking  of 
"  my  uncle  Toby,"  and  the  Frenchmen,  for  whose  dying  he  cared 
60  little,  on  the  glacis  of  Namur  ?  At  present  the  place,  it  is  true, 
has  but  a  dull  and  dreamy  aspect.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  of  Molly  Carew's  lovers,  that  "  It's  dhrames  and 
not  sleep  that  comes  into  their  heads."  Such,  at  least,  would  seem 
to  be  the  case,  if  I  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  what  I  saw  during 
the  last  summer,  at  the  bookseller's  stall  at  the  Namur  statku, 
where  I  found  more  copies  of  a  work  professing  to  interpret 
dreams  than  of  any  other  production,  whether  grave  or  gaUlard, 

Dinant,  a  curious  old  town,  the  high  limestone-rocks  behind 
which  seems  to  be  pushing  it  from  off  its  narrow  stancUng-groond 
into  the  Meuse,  has  even  bloodier  reminiscences  than  Namur ;  bat 
of  these  I  will  not  now  speak.  Between  the  two  cities,  at  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  stream,  and  on  the  loftiest  cliff  which 
rises  above  the  stream,  is  the  vast  ruin  of  the  old  titanic  castle  of 
Poilvache,  the  once  rather  noisy  home  of  the  turbulent  hooaehold 
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of  those  terrible  brothers,  kncmn  in  chivahx)us  history  as  the 
*^  Four  Sons  of  Ajmon."  During  one  of  the  few  fine  evenings 
of  the  last  sununer,  I  was  looking  up  at  this  height,  from  the  op- 
posite bank,  while  around  me  stood  in  groups  a  number  of  those 
brilliant-ejed,  soil-voiced,  ready-witted  Walloons,  who  aro  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  a  Roman  legion,  whose  members  colonized 
the  country  and  married  the  ladies  in  it !  A  Walloon  priest,  or 
one  at  least  who  spoke  the  dialect  perfectly,  but  who  had  a  strong 
Flemi«h  accent  when  addressing  to  me  an  observation  in  French, 
remained  during  the  period  of  my  obsenation  close  at  my  side. 
••Are  these  people,"  said  I  to  him, '^ a  contented  people?"  He 
beckoned  to  a  cheerful-looking  old  man,  and  assuming  that  he  was 
eootented  with  the  dispensation  that  had  appointed  him  to  be  a 
kborer,  inquired  of  him  which  part  of  his  labor  he  loved  best  ? 
After  pausing  for  a  minute,  the  old  peasant  replied  in  very  fair 
French,  ^I  tliink  the  sweetest  task  I  have  is  when  I  mow  that 
meadow  up  at  Bloquemont  yonder,  for  the  wild  thyme  in  it  em- 
balnu  the  very  air."  *'  But  your  winter-time,"  said  I,  '*  must  be 
a  dark  and  dreary  time."  "  Neither  dark  nor  dreary."  *as  the 
remark  of  a  tidy  woman,  his  wife,  who  was,  at  the  moment,  on  her 
knees,  sewing  up  the  ragged  rents  in  the  gaberdine  of  a  Walloon 
beggar — ^  Neither  dark  nor  dreary.  In  whiter-time,  at  home, 
we  don't  want  light  to  get  the  children  about  us  to  teach  them 
their  catechism."  The  pries>t  smiled.  *'  And  as  for  spring-time,'* 
said  her  husband,  ^  you  should  be  here  to  enjoy  it ;  for  the  field.i 
are  then  all  flower,  and  the  sky  is  one  f^ong."  ^'  There  is  poetry 
in  their  expressions,"  said  I  to  the  priest.  ^  There  is  better  than 
that,"  said  he,  *'  there  is  love  in  thoir  heart< ;"  and,  turning  to 
the  woman  who  was  mending  thf*.  raiment  of  the  imssive  mendi- 
cant, he  asked  her  if  she  were  not  afraid  of  intection.  '^  AVliy 
fthoukl  I  fear?"  was  her  remark.  '*  I  am  doing  but  little ;  Clirist 
did  more ;  He  washed  the  feet  of  beggars ;  and  we  must  ri>k 
something,  if  we  would  gain  Paradise."  The  particular  beggar 
to  whom  she  was  thus  extending  raa<«t  practical  charity  was  by  no 
means  a  picturesque  bedesman;  but,  not  to  be  behind-hand  in 
Xopi^  towanl  him,  I  expressed  compassion  for  his  lot.  "  3Iy  lot 
18  not  so  deplorable,"  said  he,  uncovering  his  head  ;  "  I  have  God 
for  my  hope,  and  the  charitv  of  humane  people  for  if\v  %v\c^t." 

14 
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A«*  hp!  paid  this,  my  oye  turned  from  him  to  a  shepherd  who  hsd 
just  joiiM'd  our  irroiip.  and  who  was  waiting  to  ho  ffrried  over  to 
tliii  liitlc  vilhige  of  lloux.  I  knew  him  by  name,  and  knew 
something  of  the  solitariness  of  hi;*  lift^,  and  I  observed  to  him, 
*'  Ja«:ques,  yon,  at  least,  have  a  dull  life  of  it ;  and  you  even  now 
look  wirary  with  the  long  hours  3'ou  have  been  spending  alone." 
*•  Alone  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  joyful  tone,  "  I  am  never  alone,  and 
never  weary.  How  should  I  be  either,  when  my  days  are  passed 
in  the  company  of  innocent  animals,  and  time  is  ^ven  me  to 
think  of  God !"  The  priest  smiled  even  more  approvingly  than 
before ;  and  I  remarked  to  him,  "  "We  are  here  in  Arcadia." 
'-  But  not  without  human  sin,''  said  he,  and  pointing  to  a  woman  at 
a  distance,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  farmer's  wife,  he  asked 
the  Lvtter  how  she  could  still  have  anything  to  do  with  a  well- 
known  thief.  '*  Eh,  father,**  was  the  comment  of  a  woman  whom 
John  Howard  would  have  kissed,  **  starving  her  in  idleness  would 
not  cure  her  of  [)ilfering ;  and  between  working  and  being  well- 
watched,  she  will  soon  leave  her  evil  habits."  *'  You  are  a  good 
ChiisrJan,"  I  said  to  her,  "  be  you  of  what  community  you  may." 
"  She  is  a  good  Catholic,"  added  the  priest.  ''  I  am  what  the  good 
God  ha-j  made  me,"  was  the  simple  reply  of  the  Walloon  wife; 
'^  and  my  religion  is  this  to  go  on  my  knees  when  all  the  house  is 
asleep,  and  then  pray  for  the  whole  world."  "Ay,  ny,"  was  the 
chorus  of  those  around  her,  *•  that  is  true  religion."  ^  It  is  a  part 
of  true  religion,"  inter|>osed  the  priest ;  but  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  he  would  have  done  as  well  had  he  left  Marie  Justine's 
text  without  his  comment.  AVc  walked  together  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  the  Chateau  of  the  young  Count  de  Levig- 
non  the  proprietor  and  burgomaster  of  Houx.  I  looked  up  firom 
the  modern  chateau  to  the  ruins  of  the  vast  castle  where  the  sons 
of  Aymon  once  held  barbaric  state,  maintained  continual  war,  and 
affected  a  reverence  for  the  mother  of  Him  who  was  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  The  good  priest  seemed  to  guess  my  thoughts,  ibr  he 
remarked,  '^Wc  live  now  in  better  times  ;  the  dmreh  is  less  splen- 
did, and  chivalry  less  ^glorious,*  if  not  extinct;  but  there  is  a 
closer  brotherhooil  of  all  men — at  least,"  he  added  hesitatingly — 
'*  at  least  I  hope  so."  ''  I  can  not  remember,*'  said  I,  **  a  single 
virtue  possessed  by  cither  Aymon  or  his  sons,  except  brute  oooragef 
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and  a  rade  sort  c£  generosity,  not  based  on  principle,  but  bom  of 
irapul^'e.  It  is  a  pity  that  Belfrium  can  not  boast  of  more  poifcct 
chevaliers  than  the  old  proprietors  of  Poilvacho,  and  that  you 
hare  not  a  hero  to  mutch  with  IJayard.*'  "  Belgium,"  was  his 
answer,  ^  can  make  such  boast,  and  had  a  hei*o  who  had  finished 
hu  heroic  career  long  before  Bayanl  was  bom.  Have  you  never 
heard  of  *  the  Good  Knight  without  fear  and  without  doubt*  ?" 
**  I  have  heard  of  one  without  feai*  and  without  reproach."  "  That 
title,"  he  remarked,  '*  was  but  a  plapriarism  from  that  confern>d  on 
Jacques  de  Lelaing,  by  his  contemponiries."  And  then  he  {sketched 
the  outline  of  the  goo<l  knight's  career,  and  directed  me  to  sources 
where  I  might  gather  more  detailed  intelligence.  I  was  inlei*ested 
in  what  I  learned,  and  it  is  lieeause  I  lio(>e  also  to  interest  readers 
at  home,  tliat  I  venture  to  place  before  them,  however  impeH'ectly 
rendered,  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  a  brave  man  before  the  time 
of  Bayard ;  one  who  illustrates  the  old  saying  that — 

"  Vixere  furtcs  iiiitc  AganK'ninonu." 

Jaques  de  Lelaing,  the  good  knight,  without  fear  and  without 
doobt,  was  bom  in  tlie  chateau  of  Lelaing,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  precise  year  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
foil  half  a  century  before  the?  birth  of  Bayard.  He  eame  of  a. 
nobie  race;  that  is,  of  a  race,  tlu^  male  jiortion  of  which  saw  more 
honor  in  slaughter  than  in  science.  His  mother  was  celebnited 
for  her  beauty  as  well  as  nobility.  She  was  wise,  courteous,  and 
dfbonnaire ;  well-mnnnered,  and  full  of  all  good  virtues.  So.  at 
least,  in  nearly  similar  terms,  wrote  George  Chastellan  of  her,  just 
two  centuries  ago. 

Jacques  de  Lelaing  was  as  precocious  a  boy  as  the  Duke  of 
Wharton  in  his  youth.  At  the  age  of  seven,  a  priestly  tutor  had 
perfected  him  in  French  and  Latin,  and  the  good  man  had  so  im- 
bued him  with  literary  tastes  that,  in  afler  life,  the  good  knight 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Pen,  as  well 
as  of  Captain  Swonl ;  and  s|)ecimens  of  his  handiwork  are  yet 
Mid  to  exist  in  the  libniries  of  Flanders  and  Br.ibant. 

Jacques,  however,  was  never  a  men*  student,  "sirklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  oast  of  thought."  He  loved  manly  sports;  and  he  was 
yet  but  a  blooming  youth  when  the  **demoiseau  of  Clevcs"  wt\\w« 
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of  that  great  Duke  whom  men,  for  no  earthly  reason,  called  Philip 
the  Good,  carried  off  his  young  friend  from  the  cattle  of  Lebdng» 
and  niarle  of  him  a  squire,  not  of  dames,  but  of  knights,  in  the 
turbulent  court  of  the  ducal  Philip,  with  the  benevolent  qoalifiea- 
tioii  to  Ills  njime. 

Tix;  youth  entered  upon  his  career  with  a  paternal  provisiou 
which  bc'spoke  at  once  the  liberality  and  the  wisdom  of  his  father, 
stout  AVilliam  de  Lolaing.  The  sire  bestowed  upon  his  son  four 
splendid  horses,  a  well-skilled  groom,  and  \i  ^  gentleman  of  tm^ 
vice,**  wliicli,  in  comuion  i>hr.ise,  means  a  valet,  or  "gentleman's 
gentleman."  But  the  young  soldier  had  more  than  this  in  hia 
brain  ;  namely,  a  well-lettered  cleric,  commissioned  to  be  fbr  ever 
expounding  and  instructing,  with  a  special  object,  to  boot,  that 
Jacques  should  not  forget  his  Latin !  Kxcellent  sire  thus  to  care 
for  his  son  !  If  modem  lathers  only  might  send  into  barracks  with 
their  sons,  when  the  latter  first  join  tlieir  regiments,  reverend 
clerks,  whose  olfiee  it  should  be  to  keep  their  pupils  well  up  in 
their  catechism,  the  Eton  grammar,  and  English  orthography, 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  young  gentlemen  and  to  all 
acquainted  with  them !  As  it  is,  we  have  officers  worse  instmcted 
and  less  intelligent  than  the  sons  of  the  artists  who  make  thdr 
uniforms. 

When  Jacques  went  forth  into  the  world,  his  sire  gave  him  as 
good  advice  as  Polonius  threw  away  on  his  son  Laertes.  The  snm 
of  it  was  acconling  to  the  old  French  maxim,  "  Noblesse  oblige" — 
"  Inasmuch,"  said  the  old  man,  "  as  you  arc  more  noble  than  others 
by  birth,  so,"  said  he,  "  should  you  be  more  noble  than  they  by 
virtues."  The  hearty  old  father  added  an  assurance,  that  "  few 
great  men  gained  renown  for  prowess  and  virtue  who  did  not 
entertain  love  for  some  dame  or  damoislle."  This  last,  however, 
was  but  an  equivocal  2U«surancc,  for  by  counselling  Jacques  to  M 
in  love  with  "  some  dame  or  damoisellc,"  he  simply  advised  him 
to  do  so  with  any  man*8  wife  or  daughter.  But  it  was  advice  com- 
monly given  to  young  gentlemen  in  arms,  and  is,  to  this  day,  com- 
monly followed  by  them.  Jacques  bettered  the  paternal  instnictioo, 
by  falling  in  love  with  two  ladies  at  the  same  time.  As  ambitioas 
youths  are  wont  to  do,  he  passed  by  the  white  and  pink  yomig 
ladies  whom  he  met,  and  paid  his  addresses,  with  remiiikable  snc- 
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ocMy  to  two  married  daches^es.  Neither  of  these  suspected  that 
the  smooth-chinned  young  ''  squire"  was  swearing  eternal  fidelity 
to  the  other,  or  that  this  light-mailed  Machcath  wooed  his  madiae- 
val  PoUy  with  his  pockets  full  of  *<  favors,"  just  bestowed  on  him 
by  an  unsuspecting  Lucy.  Thus  has  love  ever  been  made  by  oili- 
eeni  and  highwaymen. 

Bat  if  Jacques  loved  two,  there  was  not  a  lady  at  the  Court  of 
Burgandy  who  did  not  love  htm.  The  roost  virtuous  of  them 
aifhingly  expressed  a  wish  that  their  husbands,  or  their  lovers, 
were  only  like  him.  The  men  hated  him,  while  they  affected  to 
admire  his  grace,  his  bearing,  and  his  irresistible  bravery.  Jacques 
Tery  complacently  accepted  the  love  of  the  women  and  the  envy 
of  the  men ;  and  feeling  that  he  had  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
hie  repaired  to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  Hal,  and  thanked  ^*  Our 
Ladyy"  accordingly. 

Now  Philip  the  Good  was  good  only  just  as  Nicholas  the  Czar 
was  "  good.'*  He  had  a  fair  face  and  a  black  heart.  Philip,  like 
Nicholas,  joined  an  outward  display  of  conjugal  decency  with  some 
private  but  very  crapulous  indecency;  and  the  Duke,  like  the 
Cau*,  was  the  appalling  liar  of  his  day.  Philip  had  increased  the 
ducal  territory  of  Burgundy  by  such  means  as  secured  Finland  to 
Muscovy,  by  treachery  of  the  most  fiendish  quality ;  and  in  1442, 
affecting  to  think  that  Luxembourg  was  in  the  sick  condition 
which  Nidiolas  described  iis  the  condition  of  Turkey — when  the 
imperial  felon  thought  he  wa^  making  a  confederate  of  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Seymour,  the  Duke  resolved  to  seize  on  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion, and  young  Jacques  de  Lelaing  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  at 
being  permitted  to  join  in  this  most  nt'^cally  of  expeditions. 

Within  a  year,  desolation  was  spread  throughout  a  wide  district. 
Fire  and  sword  did  their  devastating  work,  and  the  earth  was 
swept  of  the  crops,  dwellings,  and  human  beings,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  invaders  and  Luxembourg;.  The  city  was  ultimately 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  goo<l  Philip  delivered  it  up  to  pillage ; 
then  ensued  a  scene  which  hell  itself  could  not  equal ;  and  the 
Duke  and  his  followers  having  enacted  horroi-s  from  which  devils 
woald  have  recoiled,  they  returned  to  Brussels,  where  they  were 
received  with  ten  times  more  delight  than  if  they  had  come  back 
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from  an  expedition  which  had  been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity. 

Wtiat  was  called  peace  now  followed,  and  Jacques  de  Lelaing^ 
having  fleshed  his  maiden  sword,  and  gained  the  praise  of  brare 
men,  and  the  love  of  fair  women,  resolved  to  commence  a  series 
of  provincial  excursions  for  his  own  especial  benefit  As,  in  mod- 
cm  times,  ])rofessors  without  scholars,  and  actors  without  engage- 
ments, wander  from  town  to  town,  and  give  lectures  at  "  the  King^s 
Arms,"  so  Jacques  de  Lelaing  went  forth  upon  his  way,  offering 
to  fight  all  comers,  in  presence  of  kings  themselves. 

His  first  appearance  on  this  provincial  tour  was  at  Nancys,  in 
1445,  where  a  brilliant  French  Court  wm  holding  joyous  festival 
while  awaiting  the  coming  of  Sufiblk,  who  was  commissioned  to 
escort  to  England  a  rojnl  bride,  in  the  person  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  The  French  knights  made  light  of  the  soldier  of  Burgim- 
dy ;  but  Jacques,  when  announcing  that  he  was  the  holder  of  the 
tournament,  added  that  no  French  knight  should  unhorse  him,  un- 
less God  and  his  good  lady  decreed  otherwise. 

The  latter  was  not  likely,  and  he  felt  himself  secure,  doubly  so, 
for  he  rode  into  the  lists  decorated  with  favors,  gold  embnndery, 
and  rich  jewels,  the  gifts  of  the  Duchesses  of  Orleans  and  Calabria, 
each  of  whom  fondly  believed  that  she  was  the  solo  fair  one  by 
whose  bright  eyes  Jacipies  de  Lelaing  swore  his  prettiest  oath. 
Acrardingly,  there  was  not  a  cavalier  who  rode  against  him  in  that 
passage  of  arms,  who  left  the  field  otherwise  than  with  broken  or 
bruised  bones.  '*  What  manner  of  man  will  this  be  ?^  cried  they, 
"  if,  even  as  a  lad,  he  lays  on  so  lustily  ?" 

The  lad,  at  the  subsequent  banquet,  to  which  he  was  borne  in 
triumph,  again  proved  that  he  had  the  capacity  of  a  man.  He 
was  fresh  as  a  rose  just  blown ;  gay  as  a  lark  in  early  spring. 
The  queens  of  France  and  Sicily  conversed  with  him  by  the  half 
hour,  while  ladies  of  lower  degree  gazed  at  him  till  they  sighed ; 
and  sighed,  knowing  full  well  why,  and  caring  very  much,  where- 
fore. Charles  VII.  too,  treated  him  with  especial  distinction,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  rich  prizes  he  had  won  as  victor  in  the  rongfa 
tourney  of  the  day.  But  there  were  other  guerdons  awarded  him 
that  night,  which  he  more  highly  prized.  Jacques  Tisited  the 
Diwhesa  of  Orleans  in  her  bower,  and  carried  away  with  him,  on 
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hmiug,  the  richest  diamond  she  had  to  bestow.  He  then  passed 
to  the  pavilion  of  the  Duchess  of  Calabria,  a  ladj  who,  among 
other  gifts  willingly  made  by  her,  placed  upon  his  finger  a  brilliant 
nifay  set  in  a  goi^eous  gold  ring.  He  went  to  his  own  bed  that 
night  as  impudently  happy  as  a  modem  Lifeguardsman  who  is 
nocessfully  fooling  two  ladies'  maids.  His  cleric  had  lefl  him, 
end  Jacques  had  ceased  to  care  for  the  keeping-up  of  his  Latin, 
except,  perhaps,  the  conjugation  of  the  imperative  mood  of  amo, 
^  Amemas,"  let  us  love,  was  the  favorite  part  of  the  mood,  and  the 
most  frequently  repeated  by  him  and  his  brace  of  duchesses. 

Sometime  aAer  this  very  successful  first  appearance,  and  toward 
the  end  of  1445,  our  doughty  squire  was  traversing  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Antwerp,  and  was  on  the  point  of  cursing  the 
•ingen  for  their  bad  voices,  just  as  one  might  be  almost  justified 
in  doing  now,  so  execrable  are  they ;  he  was  there  and  thus  en- 
gaged, when  a  Sicilian  knight,  named  Bonifazio,  came  jingling  his 
i^ra  along  the  transept,  and  looking  jauntingly  and  impertinently 
■s  he  passed  by.  Jacques  looked  boldly  at  this  "  ])retty  fellow"  of 
the  time,  and  remarked  thnt  he  wore  a  golden  fetter  ring  on  his 
left  leg.  held  up  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal  fastened  to  a  circlet 
above  his  knee.  His  shield  bore  the  device,  '*  Who  has  fair  lady, 
let  him  look  to  her  well!"  *'It's  an  impertinent  device,"  said 
Jacqaes,  touching  the  shield,  by  way  of  token  that  he  would  fight 
the  bearer  for  carrying  it.  *'  Thou  art  but  a  poor  squire,  albeit  a 
bokl  man,"  said  the  Sicilian,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  half  in- 
elined  to  chastise  the  Hainaulter  for  his  insolence.  Toison  d*Or, 
the  herald,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Hainaulter ;  thereupon, 
Jacqnes  exclaimed,  *'  If  my  master,  Duke  Philip,  will  give  me 
permission  to  fight,  thou  darest  not  deny  me,  on  his  Grace's  terri- 
tory." Bonifazio  bowed  by  way  of  assent.  The  permission  was 
gained,  and  the  encounter  came  ofi*  at  Ghent.  The  first  day's 
eombat  was  a  species  of  preliminary  struggle  on  horseback,  in 
which  Jacqnes  showed  himself  so  worthy  of  the  spurs  he  did  not 
yet  wear,  that  Philip  fastened  them  to  his  heels  the  next  day,  and 
dabbed  him  Knight  in  solemn  form.  As  the  combatants  strode 
into  the  lists,  on  the  second  day,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  remarked  to 
his  Duchess,  that  Jacques  was  not  so  ''  gent  as  the  Sicilian."  The 
Dodiess  smiled,  as  Guinever  smiled  when  she  looked  on  Sir 
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Launcelot,  while  her  hnsband,  King  Arthur,  commented  upoo  bna; 
and  she  Raid,  in  phrase  known  to  all  who  read  Spenaer,  ^  he  kvei 
a  lady  gent ;"  and  she  added,  with  more  of  the  smile  and  le«  of 
the  hlush,  '^  he  is  a  better  man  than  the  Sicilian,  and,  to  my  tfaU* 
ing,  he  will  this  day  prove  it." 

^  Wo  shall  see,"  remarked  the  Duke  carelessly. 

''  We  shall  sec,"  re-echoed  the  Duchess,  with  the  snniiieBt  of 
smiles. 

Jacques,  like  the  chivalric  '^  gent"  that  he  was,  did  honor  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Duchesr^.  The  combatants  went  at  it,  like  sloafc 
men.  Jacfiues  Ix'labored  his  antagonist  witli  a  staff,  the  Sicilian 
answered  by  tlirusting  a  javelin  at  his  adversary's  uncovered  fiM& 
Thoy  then  ilung  away  their  arms  and  their  shields,  and  hewed  at 
each  other  witli  thoir  battle-axes.  Having  spoiled  the  edges  of 
these,  and  loosened  them  from  their  handles,  by  battering  at  each 
others  skulls,  they  linally  drew  their  lusty  and  well-tempered 
swords,  and  fought  so  fiercely  that  the  gleaming  of  their  swiftly 
manoeuvred  blades  made  them  seem  as  if  they  were  smiting  each 
other  with  lightning.  Jacques  had  well-nigh  dealt  a  mortal  thniit 
at  the  Sicilian,  when,  at  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Philip  the  Good  flung  his  truncheon  into  the  lists,  and  so  saved 
the  foreign  knight,  by  ending  the  fray.  The  Duchess  reproved 
her  consort  for  being  over-intrusive,  but  she  smiled  more  gleesomely 
than  before.  '^  Whither  away,  Sir  Jacques  ?"  asked  she,  as  the 
latter  modestly  bowed  on  ])assing  her — the  multitude  the  while 
rending  the  welkin  with  their  ai>proving  shout.  ^*  To  the  chapel 
in  the  wood,"  replied  Jacques,  **to  render  thanks  for  the  aid  Yooch- 
Fafed  to  me  by  our  Lady."  "  Marry,"  murmured  the  DncheM, 
*'  we  will  be  there  too."  She  thought  it  not  less  edifying  to  see 
knight  at  his  devotions  than  at  beholding  him  in  the  duello.  **! 
am  grateful  to  the  Lady  of  Good  Succor,"  said  Jacques.  "And 
thou  doest  right  loyally,"  was  the  comment  of  the  Duchess. 

The  victory  of  the  Belgian  cavalier  over  the  Sicilian  gained  fat 
him  the  distinctive  name  which  he  never  lost,  that  of  ''the  Good 
Knight."  To  maintain  it,  he  proceeded  to  travel  from  court  to  ooorli 
as  pugilists  itinerate  it  from  fair  to  fair,  to  exhibit  prowess  and  to 
gather  praise.  The  minor  pugilist  looks  to  pence  as  well  i 
and  the  ancient  knight  had  an  eye  to  profit  also — he  in 
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off  the  hone,  armor,  and  jewels  of  the  vanquished.  As 
Sir  Jaoqaes  deemed  himself  invincible,  he  looked  to  the  realization 
of  A  lacrative  tour.  '^  Go  on  thy  waj,  with  God*8  blessing,"  ex- 
drimfd  his  sire.  *^(jo  on  thy  way,  Jacques,"  murmured  his 
mother  through  her  tears ;  "  thou  wilt  find  ointment  in  thj  valise, 
to  cure  all  bruises.  Heaven  send  thee  a  surgeon,  and  thou  break 
thj  bones.** 

Acroes  the  French  frontier  merrilj  rode  Sir  Jacques,  followed 
bj  his  squire,  and  attended  bj  his  page.  From  his  left  arm  hung 
a  splendidlj-wrought  helmet,  by  a  chain  of  gold — the  prize  offered 
by  htm  to  any  one  who  could  overcome  him  m  single  combat. 
Jacques  announced  that,  in  addition,  he  would  give  a  diamond  to 
any  lady  or  demoiselle  indicated  to  him  by  his  conqueror.  He 
■Cipulaled  that  whichever  combatant  first  dropped  his  axe,  he  should 
bestow  a  bracelet  upon  his  adversary ;  and  Jacques  would  only 
fight  upon  the  condition  that  neither  knight  should  be  fastened  in 
his  saddle — a  regulation  which  I  should  never  think  of  seeing  in- 
,  upon  anywhere,  except  by  equestrian  aldermen  when  they 
\  on  Mr.  Batty*s  horses,  to  meet  the  Sovereign  at  Temple 
Bar.  For  the  rest  Jacques  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  relied  upon 
the  strength  given  him  in  the  love  of ''  the  fair  lady  who  had  more 
power  over  him  than  aught  besides  througliout  the  entire  world." 
A  hundred  ladies  fair,  matrons  and  maids,  who  heard  of  this  well- 
advertised  confidence,  did  not  hesitate  to  exclaim,  *'  Delicious  fel- 
low !     He  means  1910/" 

It  was  the  proud  boast  of  Jacques,  that  he  traversed  the  capital, 
and  the  provincial  cities  of  France,  without  meeting  with  a  knight 
wlio  would  accept  his  defiance.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
— a  knight  who  couid  take  up  his  challenge.  Charles  VH.  for- 
bade his  chivalr}'  from  encountering  the  fierce  Hainaulter  any- 
where but  at  the  festive  board.  In  the  South  of  France,  then  held 
by  the  English,  he  met  with  the  same  civility ;  and  he  rode  fairly 
into  Spain,  his  lance  in  rest,  before  his  onward  ciu*eer  was  checked 
by  the  presence  of  an  adversary.  That  adversary  was  Don  Diego 
de  Guzman,  Grand-master  of  Calatrava,  and,  although  he  knew  it 
not,  ancestor  to  a  future  Empress  of  the  French.  The  Don  met 
the  Belgian  on  the  borders  of  Castile,  and  accepted  his  published 
challenge  out  of  mere  love,  as  the  one  silly  fellow  said  of  the  other^ 
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out  of  mere  love  for  \\h  "  fres  aimee  dame"  The  **  darned  of  thon 
days  enjoyed  notliing  so  mueli  as  seeing  the  gentlemen  thwick 
each  other ;  and  eonsidering  what  a  worthless  set  these  latter,  ftr 
the  most  part^  were,  the  ladies  had  logically  comic  reasons  to  np- 
port  their  argument 

It  was  necessary,  however,  for  Don  Diego  to  obtain  the  eoosent 
of  his  sovereign  to  encounter  in  mortal  combat  a  knight  of  the 
household  of  Burgundy,  then  in  alliance  with  Spain.  The  Sotct- 
eign  was  absent  from  the  country,  and  while  an  answer  was  being 
expected  from  him  to  the  application  duly  made,  Jacques,  at  the 
head  of  a  most  sf>lendid  retinue,  trotted  leisurely  into  Portugal,  lo 
tempt  the  Lusitanian  knights  to  set  their  lances  against  him.  He 
rode  forward  to  the  capital,  and  was  greeted  by  the  way,  as  if  he 
had  been  as  illustrious  a  monarch  as  his  ducal  master.  It  was  one 
ovation,  from  the  frontier  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  most  crowded  of  royal  balls,  at  which  the  Kinpr  (Alphonso 
XV.)  invited  him  to  f<>ot  it  with  the  Queen.  The  Kinir.  however. 
wn«?  hut  an  indifferent  master  of  the  een»monie«.  The  late  Mr. 
Simpson  of  Vauxliall.  or  tin*  ilhistrious  Hanm  Nathan  of  Ro«hfr- 
ville,  would  never  have  dn*ame<l  of  takin*;  the  huly  to  intrmluce 
her  to  the  gentleman.  Tliis  un<*uiirteoiis  proet'ss  wa-«.  however, 
the  one  followed  by  Alphonso,  who  takinn;  his  eonsort  by  the  hand, 
led  Iht  to  Sin*  Jaeqiies,  and  had  him  tread  a  measun*  with  her. 
Me->ire  .Taeqiie-?  consented,  and  there  wa<  more  than  enou<;h  of 
danein^r.  and  fra>tin«r,  and  pl«'asure-s«»ekinpr.  luit  no  ti«;htinir.  Lis- 
bon was  a<  dull  to  the  Helirian  a^  I>oiu)yhrook  Fair  without  a 
skrimmajje  used  to  lie  to  all  its  lively  hahitms.  *'  I  have  had  a 
turn  with  the  Queen."  sai<l  JacqiRS.  "  let  me  now  have  a  tourney 
with  your  captain-s.'*  *•  Burprundy  U  my  <rood  friend,*'  an:>wered 
the  Kin^r — and  he  was  rijrht  in  a  double  sense,  for  Uurgimdy  was 
as  dear  to  him  as  Champafrne  is  to  the  Czar's  valet.  Fn'derick 
"William,  who  resides  at  Berlin.  "  Hurpnndy  is  our  poo<l  friend," 
an«wereil  Alphon«o.  'Mind  Heaven  forbid  that  a  kni<rht  from  such 
a  court  should  bi»  rouffhiy  tn»ated  hy  any  kni;»his  at  mine."  •*  By 
St.  Geonre  I  1  defy  them  I"  exclaimed  Jaeques.  •*  And  even  so 
let  it  re^t.**  said  the  monarch:  ■■  rid*^  bnek  to  Tastih'.  and  do  thy 
W4ir-*t  upon  tht>  lianl  rib>  ot'  the  (in/niaii."  Jatvpifs  adopted  the 
suggestion :  and  on  the  ,Sd  of  Kehniarv,  1 447,  there  was  not  a 
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bH  in  Vallariolid  in  U*  lind  "tor  li»vi»  or  moiifv;*'  so  crow<U*d  wa-i 
iftml  Mrt>n«;-«fiiclliii';  city  with  !-tniii;z('r-'iiirlliii;;  Spniiiunls,  \vliu?e 
mivxiry  wa-  t-viMi  >iroii^«*r  ihan  tlic  o«lors  they  diMilled,  to  wit- 
n^**  ihf  -M'l-io"  liotwccn  lli*'  lirlpian  Cliirkcii  nml  xhv  Custilo 
ShsT'T ! 

1  will  not  detail  tht*  pn'limirinn'  ri-rcmonics.  the  prooc'Sjiion^  to 
Uh*  ti»dd.  ihf  ••iilry  oi"  ih*-  povrn-ipiis,  tin*  fluttering  of  the  ladies 
ih^  fxntr>ini*nt  ot'  ihf  knip:hls  and  the  ra^'frnos  of  the  countless 
miiltitudt*.  tlarcpii-^  wa^  <in  thr»  jnonml  hy  ti-n  (»VWk,  where 
Cvuzmun  kept  him  wailing  till  tlir**!* :  and  then  the  latter  came 
with  an  ax>-  mi  niiirh  InnirrT  than  that  wieldrd  hy  the  lielgian,  that 
^T^-ri  tht'  Spaini«h  niniiin*^  lorhade  it.o  U-in^  employed.  Don 
Di«-i!<r»'4  own  **  iriMiraihcr"  tor  tht*  (K^'a^ion  wa<  almost  minded  to 
thump  him  wiili  the  handle:  and  then'  wa<  all  the  trouhle  in  the 
wrirH  to  induiv  him  to  M-hri  an(ilh«>r.  This  Iwinjr  etli-cted,  each 
kniifht  wa-*  itmdiK'tftl  to  hi<i  tnii.  \iith  tli«-  iind<T>(andin<;  that  he 
f«a*  n«»:  to  i-iw'  thfptVom  until  tht-  rl:irioM<  hail  thrift*  sounded  hy 
wn\  .if  ^iim.il.  At  til*'  \*r\  tir-t  hlu-i.  li'iwi'Vi-r,  out  nished  the 
tvu/nian.  hKikiii'j  a*  frriM-ioit^  :i<  a  >r:iiri-  Rirhard  who  has  killed 
t'i\*-  t.'tU*'  Kii-hm«iniU.  and  i-  anxinu-Iy  infpiiri;i>r  fnr  thf*  rt*al  one 
wh«r«* Willi  to  fiui-h  tht*  Imlf-dn/*  n.  'I'hi'  ti^i  volatih'  Don  was 
i.4M*kffn«-d  Uu-k  hy  the  rhicf  hi-ndil  ;i^  iiauijlttily  as  uhcn  the  scm- 
pii*-ni.d  \Vidiii<iiiiilN>  |Niiiii<  mil  MJih  hi«  i^liip  Minii' ohvioii^  duty 
!•«  U*  i-trt'irnit'il  \t\  Mr.  Mi-rniiian.  Itii-irn  n'tin'd  nniitrrin^.  hut 
h«'  NiMin  appi'arfd  in  tVniiI  tit  hl«  tdit  :it  ihi*  m-iiiiuI  iiott*  ut'  ^nnl- 
mi*n«  from  th**  tninipi-i.  and  only  \iiihdr«'W  afirr  tin*  kini;  had 
a-».iil#^l  him '-with  an  u-jly  wnnl."  Af  th"  tliinl  *'li*iuri*h."  the 
"All  rhampi'ino  th-M  :it  «  nh  <ith'-r.  lt:ittl«--axi'  in  hand.  AVirh  this 
w«-a!Min  thfV  hannniTi-d  at  <-a«'h  n{}it-r'>  ht'.'iil.  until  th'-n*  wa.^  little 
•'■n-**  ]•■!':  in  '■hIht  nf  iIh-iu.  At  h'liifth.  I)i«t:<>  wa-  disarmed; 
iti«n  r-n-urd  a  nmit'-t  xiiailf  up  partly  nf  un-tlini;  ami  partly  of 
toxin'j:  finally.  ili*-v  }i:id  n'roiir<«-  t<i  th«ir  -wunU.  wln-n  tin*  kincf, 
\^rr*  \Mu\:  that  inurdiT  wn-  lik«'ly  l»i  •n^ui'.  to  nn*-  nr  hoih,  thri'W 
Id-  haTi<n  iiiin  ihf  li^t-i.  put  an  fiul  tn  ihi*  mmhat.  and  n-tiiM-d  pcr- 
ni.«-inn  to  ih»*  afhiT-arir*  to  ifintinm*  ihf  ^tniirL!ii'  <'n  hnrH-lMick. 
I'hr  nii(a?fini«l*i  -^hiiok  h.'ind«.  afi^l  tli**  (MNipIc  -liMiiifd.  'I'hi*  Span- 
ish knifrht  i«  d«'4Mni  d.  hy  l*i'i^'iuii  « hronirli-r-,  u«  ha^ii.;:  iMnit*  otf 
■-  dPixmd  bf^t"  in  the  KtrujrKle :  hut  it  ii  iUm>  char  that  Diegu  d« 
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Guzman  was  by  far  the  ''  toughest  customer"  that  ever  eonfrontei 
Jacques  de  Leiaing.  There  was  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Iberian,  but  his  behavior  was,  alti^ther,  marked  by  genenwity. 
He  praised  the  prowess  of  Jacques,  and  presented  him  with  an  An- 
daUisian  horse  covered  witli  the  richest  trappings ;  and  de  Leiaing^ 
as  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  liberality  as  in  fight,  sent  to  Guzman, 
by  a  herald,  a  magnificent  charger,  with  coverings  of  blue  velvet 
embroidered  in  gold,  and  u  saddle  of  violet  velvet,  to  be  seated  in 
which,  was  of  itself  a  luxur}-.  Much  dancing  at  court  followed; 
and  finally,  the ''  good  knight"  lefl  Valladolid  loaded  with  gifls  from 
the  king,  praises  from  men,  and  love  from  the  ladies,  who  made 
surrender  of  more  hearts  than  he  had  time  to  accept. 

In  Navarre  and  in  Aragon  he  challenged  all  comers,  bat  in 
vain.  Swords  slept  in  scabbards,  and  battle-axes  hung  quietly 
from  saddle-bows,  and  there  was  more  feasting  than  lighting.  At 
length  Jacques,  afler  ])assing  through  Ferpignan  and  Narboime^ 
arrived  at  Montpelier,  where  he  became  the  guest  of  the  fiunons 
Jacques  Cccur,  the  silversmith  and  banker  of  Charles  VIL  Old 
Coeur  was  a  hearty  old  host,  for  he  offered  the  knight  any  amooat 
of  money  he  would  honor  him  by  accepting ;  and  he  intimated 
that  if  De  Leiaing,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pawn  any  of  his  plate  or  jewelry,  he  (Jacques  CcBur) 
would  redeem  it  free  of  expense.  ^^  My  good  master,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,"  replied  the  errant  chevalier,  ^  provides  all  that  is 
necessary  for  me,  and  allows  me  to  want  for  nothing  ;**  and  there- 
upon he  went  on  his  way  to  the  court  of  Burgundy,  where  he  was 
received  with  more  honor  than  if  he  had  been  executing  a  missioa 
for  the  especial  1>enefit  of  humanity. 

But  these  honors  were  little,  compared  with  the  rejoicings  which 
took  place  when  the  ^'  good  knight"  ro'isited  his  native  ch&tean, 
and  the  parents  who  therein  resided.  His  sire  hugged  him  till  his 
armor  was  warm  again ;  and  his  lady  mother  walked  about  the 
halls  in  a  state  of  ecstacy  and  thanksgiving.  Finally,  the  rafien 
shook  at  the  efforts  of  the  joyous  dancers,  and  many  a  judidons 
matron  instructed  her  daughter  how  Jacques,  who  subdued  the 
stoutest  knights,  might  be  himself  subdued  by  the  veiy  gentlest 
of  ladies.  The  instruction  was  given  in  vain.  The  good  ohevip 
jier  made  love  alike  to  young  widows,  wives,  and  danghters,  aod 
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iMTiog  broken  more  hearts  than  he  ever  broke  lances,  he  suddenly 
left  home  in  search  of  new  adventures. 

Great  was  the  astonishment,  and  that  altogether  of  a  pleasurable 
aort,  when  the  herald  Charolais  appeared  at  the  Scottish  court  in 
Jul  J,  1449,  and  delivered  a  challenge  from  Jacques  to  the  whole 
of  the  Douglases.  It  was  accepted  in  their  name  by  James 
Douglas,  the  brother  of  tlie  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
in  December  of  the  year  last  named,  Jacques,  with  a  retinue  of 
fitting  uncles,  cousins,  and  friends,  embarked  at  Ecluse  and  set 
nil  for  Caledonia.  The  party  were  more  battered  about  by  the 
aea  than  ever  they  had  been  by  enemy  on  land ;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Leith,  they  looked  so  ^  shaky,"  were  so  pale  and  hag- 
gard, and  had  so  little  of  a  '*  slashing"  look,  wrapped  up  as  they 
frere  in  surcoats  and  comforters,  that  the  Scottish  cavaliers,  ob- 
■erving  the  draggled  condition  of  the  strangers  and  of  the  plumes 
whkh  seemed  to  be  moulting  from  their  helmets,  fairly  asked  them 
what  motive  induced  them  to  come  so  far  in  so  sorry  a  plight,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  getting  bruised  by  knights  ashore  afler  having 
been  tossed  about,  sick  and  sorry,  during  whole  nights  at  sea. 
When  the  northern  cavaliers  heard  that  honor  and  not  profit  had 
moved  the  Belgian  company,  they  marvelled  much  thereat,  but 
prepared  themselves,  nevertheless,  to  meet  the  new-comers  in 
dread  encounter  at  Stirling. 

James  II.  presided  at  the  bloo<ly  fray,  in  which  three  fought 
against  three.  What  the  Scottish  chroniclers  say  of  the  struggle, 
I  can  not  learn,  but  the  Belgian  historians  describe  their  cham- 
pions as  having  been  eminently  victorious  with  every  arm ;  and, 
according  to  them,  the  Douglases  were  not  only  Boundly  drubbed, 
but  took  their  beating  with  considerable  sulkiness.  But  there  is 
much  poetry  in  Belgian  history,  and  probably  the  doughty  Doug- 
las party  may  not  have  been  so  thoroughly  worsted  as  the  pleasant 
chroniclers  in  question  describe  them  to  liave  been.  No  doubt 
the  conquerors  behaved  well,  as  we  know  'Mes  braves  Beiges" 
luive  never  failed  to  do,  if  history  may  be  credited.  However 
this  may  be,  Jacques  and  his  friends  hurried  from  Scotland,  ap- 
peared at  Ix>ndon  before  the  meek  Lancastrian  king,  Henry  VI.; 
and  as  the  latter  would  not  license  his  knights  to  meet  the  Bur- 
gnndtans  in  the  lit^ts,  the  foreign  fighting  gentlemen  had  their  ^a^<- 
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j)orts  vise,  and  taking  {)iL'5sa*jt;  in  the  fast  pailer  "  Flower  of 
llainault,"  duly  arrived  at  homCy  where  they  were  hailed  with 
enthusiasm. 

Jucqued  hud  short  space  wherein  to  breathe.  An  En^h 
knight,  named  Thomas  Karr,  speedily  appeared  at  the  coart  of 
Philip  the  Duke,  and  ehallenn:ed  I)c  Lelaing,  for  the  honor  of  old 
England.  This  affair  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  the  lists  wen 
dressed  in  a  field  near  Bruges.  The  English  knight  was  the 
lieavier  man  in  flesh  and  armor,  but  Jacques,  of  course^  was  the 
favorite.  Dire  was  the  conflict.  The  adversaries  strove  to  fdl 
each  other  with  their  axes,  as  butchers  do  oxen.  Karr  parabmd, 
if  he  did  not  bi*eak,  the  arm  of  Jacques ;  but  the  Belgian,  dropping 
hb  axe,  closed  with  his  foe,  and  afler  a  struggle,  fell  with  and 
upon  him.  Karr  was  required,  as  a  defeated  man,  to  carry  the 
gauntlet  of  the  victor  to  the  lady  pointed  out  by  him.  But  ob- 
stinate Tom  Karr  protesteil  against  this,  as  he  had  only  fidlen  on 
his  elbow.  The  umpires  declared  that  he  had  had  a  full  ftS, 
^*  head,  belly,  arms  and  legs ;"  Jacques,  however,  was  generoof 
and  would  not  insist.  On  the  contrarv',  adverting  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  himself  been  the  first  to  drop  his  own  axe,  he  presented 
Karr  with  a  rich  diamond,  as  the  forfeit  due  by  hun  who  first  kit 
a  weapon  in  the  combat. 

Karr  Iiad  terribly  wounded  Jacques,  and  the  wound  of  the  lat- 
ter took  long  to  cure.  The  Duke  Philip  hastened  his  eonvales- 
cence  by  naming  him  counsellor  and  chamberlain ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  man  so  honored  by  his  master,  had  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
he  repaired  to  Chalons  on  Saone,  where  he  opened  a  "  tourney," 
which  was  talked  of  in  the  country  for  many  a  long  year  after- 
ward. Jacques  had  vowed  tliat  he  would  appear  in  the  closed 
lists  thirty  times  before  he  Imd  attained  his  thirtieth  year ;  and 
this  tourney  at  Chalons  was  held  by  him  against  all  comers,  in 
order  the  better  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  vow.  The  detiul  woold 
be  tedious ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  affair  was  of  barbarian  magnifi- 
cenco,  and  that  knights  smashed  one  another's  limbs,  for  personal 
honor,  ladies'  love,  and  the  glory  of  Our  Lady  in  Tears !  Ridi 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  victors,  as  ricli  forfeits  were  exacted 
from  the  vanquished^  and  there  was  not  only  a  sea  of  good  Uood 
split  in  this  splendidly  atrocious  fray,  but  as  much  bad  Uood  i 
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M  there  was  good  blood  shed.     But  then  tliere  was  empty  honor 

acquired,  a  frail  sort  of  aliection  gained,  and  an  inipalpalile  glory 

«J»lcJ  to  the  non-existent  crown  of  an  imaginary  W'lni.s  Victrix, 

decorated  with  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Tears !     What  more 

ODuld  true  knights  desire  ?     Chivalry  was  satisiied ;  and  common- 

f»lace  men,  with  only  common  sense  to  direct  tliem,  had  to  look  on 

in  admiring  silence,  at  risk  of  being  cudgelled  if  they  dared  to 

speak  out. 

Jacques  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  renown.  He  was  '*  the 
good  knight  without  fear  and  without  doubt  ;*'  and  Duke  Piiilip 
placed  the  last  rose  in  his  chaplet  of  iionor,  by  creating  him  a 
knight  of  the  illustrious  order  of  tlie  Golden  Fleece.  Thus  dis- 
tinguished, he  rode  about  Europe,  inviting  adversaries  to  measure 
swords  with  hioau  and  meeting  with  none  willing  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. In  1451  he  was  the  embassador  of  Burgundy  at  l^me, 
charged  to  negotiate  a  project  of  crusade  against  the  Turks.  ^L 
Alexander  llenne,  the  author  of  the  best  compendium,  gathered 
firom  the  chronicles,  of  the  deeds  of  Jac([ues  de  Lelaing — says 
that  after  the  knight's  mission  to  Home,  la;  ap])earcd  at  a  passage 
of  arms  held  in  the  park  at  Brus.scls,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  son,  the  Count  of  Charolais,  then  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  about  to  make  his  tii-s^t  appearance  in  the  Usts.  The 
Duchess,  tender  of  her  .fon  as  the  Dowager  Czarina  who  kept  her 
boys  ut  home,  and  hatl  not  a  tear  for  other  mothers,  whor^e  chil- 
dren have  been  bloodily  sacrificed  to  the  savage  ambition  of 
Nicholas  -the  Duchess  careful  of  the  young  Count,  was  desirous 
that  he  should  make  essay  before  he  appeared  in  the  lists. 
Jacques  de  Lehiing  wjis  accordingly  selected  to  run  a  lance  with 
him.  **  Three  days  before  the  fete,  the  Duke,  the  Duchess,  and 
llie  Court  repaired  to  the  park  of  Brussels,  where  the  trial  was  to 
be  made.  In  the  first  onset,  the  Count  de  Cliarolais  shattered  his 
lanee  against  the  shield  of  Jacques,  who  raised  his  own  weapon, 
and  passed  without  touching  his  adversary.  The  Duke  perceived 
that  the  good  knight  had  spared  his  young  adversary ;  he  was  dis- 
pleased thereat,  and  sent  flaetpies  word  that  if  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue the  same  course,  he  would  do  well  to  nieildU*  no  further  in 
the  matter.  Other  lancet  wero  then  brought,  and  Jacques,  ruu- 
ning  straight  against  the  Count,  Inith  lances  Hew  into  splutters. 
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At  this  incident,  the  Duchess,  in  her  turn,  gave  expression  to  her 
discontent;  but  the  Duke  only  kughed;  and  tbas  mother  and 
father  were  of  different  opinions ;  the  one  desiring  a  fair  trial,  the 
other  security  for  her  son."  On  the  day  of  the  great  tourney, 
there  were  aj»sembled,  with  the  multitude,  on  the  great  square  at 
Brussels,  not  less  then  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  princes,  barons, 
knights,  and  squires.  Some  of  the  noblest  of  these  broke  a  lanoe 
with,  and  perhaps  the  limbs  of,  their  adversaries.  The  Count  de 
Charolais  broke  eighteen  lances  on  that  day,  and  he  carried  off  the 
the  prize,  wliich  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  ladies. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  show-figlits  in  which  Jacques  de 
Lelaing  exhibited  himself.  Tlie  bloodier  conflicts  in  which  he 
was  subsequently  engjiged,  were  far  less  to  his  credit.  They 
formed  a  part  of  the  savage  war  which  the  despotic  Duke  and  the 
nobles  carried  on  against  the  free  and  opulent  cities,  whose  spirit 
of  liberty  was  an  object  of  Imtn^d,  and  whose  wealth  was  an  ob- 
ject of  covetous  desire,  to  the  Duke  and  his  body  of  gentleman- 
like assassins.  Many  a  fair  town  was  devastated  by  the  Duke 
and  his  followers,  who  aflectod  to  be  insi»ired  by  religious  feelings, 
a  desire  for  peace,  and  a  disinclination  to  make  conquests. 
Whereby  it  may  be  seen  that  the  late  Czar  was  only  a  Bui-gun- 
dian  duke  enlarged,  impelled  by  much  the  same  principle,  and 
addicted  to  a  similar  sort  of  veracity.  It  was  a  time  of  unmitigated 
horrors,  when  crimes  enough  were  committed  by  the  nobles  to  render 
the  name  of  aristocracy  for  ever  execnible  throughout  Belgium; 
and  atrocities  were  practised  by  the  enraged  commons,  sufficient 
to  insure,  for  the  pleb<Mans,  the  undying  hatred  of  their  patrician 
oppressors.  There  was  no  respect  on  either  side  for  age,  sex,  or 
condition.  The  people,  of  every  degree,  were  transformed  into 
the  worst  of  fiends — slaying,  burning,  violating,  and  plundering; 
and  turning  from  their  ac4*ursed  work  to  kneel  at  the  shrine  of 
that  IVIary  whose  blessed  Son  was  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Eadi 
side  slaughtered,  hung,  or  drownt.'d  its  prisoners ;  but  the  nobles 
gave  the  provocation  by  first  sotting  the  example,  and  the  commons 
were  not  cruel  till  the  nobility  showed  itself  alike  destitute  of 
honor  and  of  mercy.  The  arms  of  the  popular  party  were  nerwd 
by  the  infamy  of  their  adversaries,  but  many  an  innocent  man  on 
^ther  side  was  condemned  to  suffer,  undeservedly,  for  the  sins  of 
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oChen.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  against  the  people  of  the 
district  and  city  of  Ghent,  but  all  Flandf^rs  sympathized  with  them 
in  a  war  which  was  considered  national.  In  the  struggle,  the 
Dake  won  no  victory  over  the  people  for  which  the  latter  did  not 
eompel  him  to  pay  a  frightful  price ;  he  was  heartily  sick  of  the 
war  before  it  was  half  concluded — even  when  his  banner  was  be- 
ing mo>t  successfully  upheld  by  the  strong  arm  and  slender  scruples 
of  Jacques  dc  Lelaing. 

The  good  knight  was  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  among  the 
ftfw — if  he  were  not  the  only  one — of  the  betterminded  nobles. 
He  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Duke  to  set  fire  to  the  Abbey 
of  Eenaeme,  and  he  obeyed  without  hesitation,  and  yet  with 
reluctance.  He  destroyed  the  religious  edifice  with  all  whicrli  it 
contained,  and  which  could  be  made  to  bum ;  but  having  thus 
performed  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  he  forthwith  accomplishe<l  his 
equally  bounden  duty,  a-*  a  Chriiistian — and,  after  paying  for  tliri»c 
masses,  at  which  he  devoutly  assi.<t<?d,  he  confessed  himself  to  a 
predicant  friar,  "  making  a  case  of  eoiiseienee,*'  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  **of  having,  out  of  resj»eet  for  diseipline.  committed 
an  act  which  the  uprightness  of  his  heart  compell(*d  him  to  con- 
demn as  criminaL"  Never  was  there  a  better  illustration  of  that 
lo-called  diverse  condition  of  things  which  is  said  to  represent  a 
distinction  without  a  difier<*nee. 

The  repentance  of  Jacques  de  Lelaing  cam*',  it  is  hoped,  in  time. 
He  did  well,  at  all  events,  not  to  defer  it  any  longer,  for  he  was 
lOon  on  the  threshold  of  that  world  where  faith  ceases  and  belief 
begins.  He  was  engaged,  although  l»adly  wounded,  in  inspecting 
the  siege-works  in  the  front  of  the  Chiiteau  de  Pouckes,  th:it 
Flemish  cnidle  of  the  Pooks  settled  in  England.  It  was  on  a 
June  afternoon  of  the  year  1 4.')3,  that  Jacques,  with  a  crowd  of 
nobles  luilf-encircling  him,  rode  out,  in  pite  of  the  protest  of  his 
doctors  (because,  as  he  said,  if  he  were  to  remain  doing  nothing  he 
Bhould  certainly  die),  in  order  that  he  might  have  somethinrf  to  do. 
There  was  a  famous  piece  of  artillery  on  the  Burgimdian  side, 
which  was  sorely  troublesome  to  the  stout  little  band  that  was  de- 
fending Poucke^.  It  was  called  the  "  Shephenless."  but  never  di<l 
ghephenless  speak  with  so  thundering-unlovely  a  voice,  or  fling 
her  favoR«  about  her  with  such  dire  <lestruction  to  those  u^t\  vrVvom 
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thoy  were  showered.  Jacques  drew  up  behind  the  manteau  of 
this  cannon,  to  watcli  (like  our  gallant  seamen  at  Sebastopol)  the 
etfect?  of  the  shot  discharged  from  it.  At  the  same  moment  a 
stone  projectile,  discharged  from  a  culverin  hj  the  hand  of  a  young 
artilleryman  of  Ghent,  who  was  known  as  the  son  of  Heniy  the 
Blindman,  stnick  Jacques  on  the  forehead,  carrying  awaj  the  upper 
]):n*t  of  his  head,  and  stretched  him  dead  upon  the  field.  A  Car- 
melite brother  rushed  u])  to  him  to  offer  tlie  succor  and  consolation 
of  religion,  but  it  was  too  late.  Jacques  had  sighed  out  his  kst 
breath,  and  the  friar  decently  folded  the  dead  warrior's  arms  over 
his  breast.  A  mournful  troo])  carried  the  body  baeJ^  to  the  camp. 
The  hero  oi'  his  day  died  in  harness.  He  had  virtues  that  fitted 
him  for  a  more  refined,  a  more  honest,  in  short,  a  more  Christian, 
]>criod.  These  he  exercised  whenever  he  could  find  opportunity, but 
such  of)portunity  was  rare.  He  lived  at  a  period  when,  as  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi  has  remarked,  '^  Knights  thought  of  nothing  but  equalling  the 
Rolands  and  Olivers  of  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  by  the  destractioo 
of  the  vile  ainaille" — a  sort  of  pastime  which  has  been  recently 
recommended  in  our  senate,  although  the  days  of  chivahry  be  gone. 
The  noble  comrades  of  Jacques,  as  M.  llenne  observes,  acknowl- 
edged but  one  species  of  supreme  pleasure  and  glory,  which  con- 
sisted in  making  flow  abundantly  the  blood  of  villains — or,  as  they 
are  now  called,  the  lower  orders.  Kut  in  truth  the  modem  ^villain" 
or  the  low-class  man  is  not  exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  ranlu 
which  have  had  such  names  applied  to  them.  As  Bosquier- 
Gavaudan  used  so  joyously  to  sing,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
Ermite  de  St.  Avelle : — 

"  l/os  jrcns  de  Men 

Sont  pouvcnt  dcs  y^ena  dc  rien ; 
£t  Ics  gens  dc  ricn 

Sont  sou  vent  des  gens  de  bien  1" 

For  a  knight,  Jacques  was  really  a  respectable  man,  and  so  dis- 
gusted with  his  butcher-like  occupation,  that,  just  before  his  death, 
he  had  resolved  to  surrender  his  estate  to  a  younger  brother,  and, 
since  fate  had  made  of  him  a  licensed  murderer,  to  henceforth 
murder  none  but  eastern  infidels — to  slay  whom  was  held  to  be 
more  of  a  virtue  than  a  sin.  Let  us  add  of  him,  that  he  was  too 
honest  to  earn  a  reputation  by  being  compassionate  to  hnlf-a-dozcn 
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belpless  foes,  after  directing  his  men  to  slaughter  a  score  of  the 
mutilated  and  defenceless  enemj.  Jacques  de  Lelaing  would 
fooner  have  sent  his  dagger  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  own  heart,  than 
btLve  violated  the  safeguard  of  a  flag  of  truce.  Such  days  and 
rach  doings  of  chivalry  are  not  those  most  agreeable  to  Russian 
chivalry.  Witness  Odessa,  where  the  pious  governor  directed  the 
fire  on  a  flag  of  truce  which  he  swore  he  could  not  see ;  and  wit- 
ness the  massacre  of  Ilango,  the  assassins  concerned  in  which  ex- 
ploit were  defended  by  their  worthy  superior  De  Berg. 

Jacques  de  Lelaing,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  fell  in  a 
moi«t  unworthy  caase — that  of  a  despot  armed  against  free  people. 
His  excellent  master  swore  to  avenge  him ;  and  he  kept  his  word. 
When  the  Ch&teau  de  Pouckes  was  compelled  to  surrender,  Philij) 
the  Good  ordered  every  one  found  alive  in  it  to  be  hung  from  the 
walb.  He  made  exception  only  of  a  priest  or  two,  one  soldier 
afflicted  with  what  was  called  leprosy,  but  which  has  now  another 
name  in  the  catalogue  of  avenging  maladies,  and  a  couple  of  boys. 
It  was  precisely  one  of  these  lads  who  had,  by  his  well-laid  shot, 
Blain  ^  the  good  knight  without  fear  and  without  doubt ;"  but  Philip 
was  not  aware  of  this  till  the  lad  was  far  beyond  Ids  reach,  and  in 
lafetj  at  Ghent 

Those  who  may  be  curious  to  know  the  course  taken  by  the 
war  until  it^as  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Lille,  are  recommend- 
ed to  study  the  Chronicles  of  De  Lettenhooe,  of  Olivier  de  la 
Marche,  of  Chastellain,  and  Du  Clery.  I  had  no  intention,  at  set- 
ting out,  to  paint  a  battle-piece,  but  simply  to  sketch  a  single  figure. 
My  task  is  done,  however  imperfectly,  and,  as  old  chroniclers  were 
wont  to  say.  May  Heaven  bless  the  gentle  reader,  and  send  pis- 
toles and  abounding  grace  to  the  unworthy  author. 

Such  is  the  history  of  an  individual ;  let  us  now  trace  the  for- 
tunes of  a  knightly  house.  The  story  of  the  Guises  belongs  en- 
tirely to  chivalry  and  statesmanship. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  A  KNIGHTLY  FAMILY. 

*'  This  deals  with  nobler  knights  and  monarchs. 
Fall  of  great  fears,  great  hopes,  great  enterprises." 

Antony  Brewer,  "  Ltngua" 

In  the  pleasant  spring-time  of  the  jear  1506,  a  little  boy,  moant* 
ed  on  a  mule,  and  accompanied  hj  a  serving  man  on  foot,  crossed 
over  tlie  frontier  from  Lorraine  into  France.  The  boy  was  a 
pretty  child,  ^ome  ten  years  old.  He  was  soberly  clad,  but  a 
merry  heart  beat  under  his  gray  jerkin ;  and  his  spirits  were  as 
light  as  the  feather  in  his  bonnet.  The  servant  who  walked  at 
his  side  was  a  simple  yet  faithful  follower  of  his  house ;  but  there 
was  no  more  speculation  in  his  face  than  there  was  in  that  of  the 
mule.  Nothing  could  have  looked  more  harmless  and  innocent 
than  the  trio  in  question;  and  yet  the  whole — joyous  child,  plod- 
ding servitor,  and  the  mule  whose  bells  rang  music  at  he  trod — 
formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  invasions  of  which  the  king^ 
dom  of  France  has  ever  been  the  victim. 

The  boy  was  the  fiAh  child  of  Rene  and  Philippa  de  Gueldres, 
the  ducal  sovereigns  of  Lorraine.  This  duchy,  a  portion  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Lotharingia — in  disputes  for  the  possession  of 
which  the  children  of  Charlemagne  had  shed  rivers  of  blood — had 
maintained  its  independence,  despite  the  rei>eatcd  attempts  of  Ger- 
many and  France  to  reduce  it  to  subjection.  At  the  opening  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  liad  seen  a  legal  succession  of  sovereign 
and  independent  masters  during  seven  centuries.  The  reigning 
duke  was  Rene,  the  second  of  that  name.  He  had  acquired  es- 
tates in  France,  and  he  had  inherited  the  hatred  of  Lorraine  to 
the  Capetian  nice  which  had  d(*throned  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne. 
It  was  for  this  double  reason  that  he  unostentatiously  sent  into  the 
kingdom  of  France  one  of  his  sons,  a  boy  of  iair  promise.    The 
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missioQ  of  the  jet  unconscious  child  was  to  increase  the  territorial 
possessions  of  his  familj  within  the  French  dominions,  and  ulti- 
matelj  to  rule  both  Church  and  State — if  not  from  the  throne, 
why  then  from  behind  it 

The  merry  boy  proved  himself  in  course  of  time  to  be  no  un- 
fitting instrument  for  this  especial  purpose.  He  was  brought  up 
at  the  French  court,  studied  chivalry,  and  practised  passages  of 
arms  with  French  knights ;  was  the  first  up  at  reveillee,  the  last 
at  a  feast,  the  most  devout  at  mass,  and  the  most  winning  in  ladies' 
bower.  The  princes  of  the  blood  loved  him,  and  so  did  the  prin- 
cesses). The  army  hailed  him  with  delight ;  and  tlie  church  be- 
held in  him  and  his  brother,  Cardinal  John,  two  of  those  cham- 
pions whom  it  records  with  gladness,  and  canonizes  with  alacrity. 

Such  was  Claude  of  Lorraine,  who  won  the  heart  and  lands  of 
Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  and  who  received  from  Francis  I.  not 
only  letters  of  naturalization,  but  the  title  of  Duke  of  Guise.  The 
kxadity  so  named  is  in  Picardy.  It  had  fallen  to  the  house  of 
Lorraine  by  marriage,  and  the  dignity  of  Count  which  accompa- 
nied it  was  now  changed  for  that  of  Duke.  It  was  not  long  before 
Claude  made  the  title  famous.  The  sword  of  Guise  was  never 
from  his  grasp,  and  its  point  was  unceasingly  directed  against  the 
enemies  of  his  new  country.  He  shed  Ids  own  blood,  and  spilled 
that  of  others,  with  a  ferocious  joy.  Francis  siiw  in  him  the 
warmest  of  his  friends  and  the  bravest  of  his  soldiers.  His 
bravery  helped  to  the  glory  that  was  reaped  at  Marignan,  at  Fon- 
tarabia,  and  in  Picardy.  Against  internal  revolt  or  foreign  inva- 
sion he  was  equally  irresistible.  I/is  sword  drove  back  the  Impe- 
rialists of  Germany  within  their  own  frontier ;  and  when  on  the 
night  of  Pavia  the  warriors  of  France  sat  weeping  like  girls  amid 
the  wide  ruin  around  them,  his  heart  alone  throbbed  with  hopeful 
impubei>,  and  his  mind  only  was  filled  with  bright  visions  of  vic- 
!orit»s  to  come. 

Tliesc  came  indeed,  but  they  were  sometimes  triumphs  that 
ean»od  for  him  an  immortality  of  infamy.  The  crest  of  his  house 
was  a  double  cross,  and  this  device,  though  it  was  no  embhmi  of 
the  intensity  of  religion  felt  by  those  who  bore  it,  trns  significant 
of  the  double  sanguinary  zeal  of  the  family — a  zeal  employed 
solely  for  selfish  ends.     The  apostolic  reformers  of  Ftoivc^  '^li^T^, 
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at  this  ])eriod,  in  a  position  of  some  power.  Their  preachers  were 
in  the  pulpit,  and  their  people  in  the  field.  Thejr  heard  the  g06-' 
pel  leaning  on  their  swords ;  and,  the  discourse  done,  they  runted 
bravely  into  battle  to  defend  what  they  had  heard. 

Against  these  pious  but  strong-limbed  confederates  the  wrath 
of  Guise  was  something  terrible.  It  did  not,  like  that  of  Francis 
I.  —  who  banqueted  one  day  the  unorthodox  friends  whom  he 
burned  the  next — alternate  with  fita  of  mercy.  It  raged  withoat 
intermission,  and  before  it  the  Reformers  of  Alsatia  were  swept 
as  before  a  blast  in  whose  hot  breath  was  death.  He  spared  nei- 
ther sex  nor  age ;  and  he  justified  his  bloody  deeds  by  blasphe- 
mously asserting  that  he  was  guided  to  them  by  the  tight  of  a  cross 
which  blazed  before  him  in  the  heavens.  The  church  honored 
him  with  the  name  of  **  good  and  &ithful  servant ;"  but  there  are 
Christian  hearths  in  Alsatia  where  he  is  still  whisperingly  spoken 
of  as  "  the  accursed  butcher." 

When  his  own  fingers  began  to  hold  less  firmly  the  handle  of 
his  sword,  he  also  began  to  look  among  his  children  for  those  who 
were  most  likely  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  his  house.  His  eye 
marked,  approvingly,  the  bearing  of  his  eldest  son  Francis,  Count 
D*Aumale ;  and  had  no  less  satisfaction  in  the  lirothers  of  Frands, 
who,  whether  as  soldiers  or  priests,  were  equally  ready  to  further 
the  interests  of  Lorraine,  and  call  them  those  of  Heaven.  His 
daughter  Mary  he  gave  to  James  V.  of  Scotland ;  and  the  bride 
brought  destruction  for  her  dowry.  Upon  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren, Francis  I.,  and  subsequently  Henr}'  IL,  looked  at  last  with 
mingled  admiration  and  dr(*ad.  Honors  and  wealth  were  lavished 
upon  them  with  a  prodigal  and  even  treasonable  liberality.  The 
generous  king  gave  to  the  insatiate  Guise  the  property  of  the 
people ;  and  when  these  complained  somewhat  menacingly,  Guise 
achieved  some  new  exploit,  the  public  roar  of  applause  for  which 
sanctioned  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  ill-gotten  treasures. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  enjoyment  he  retired  to  his  castle  at 
Joinville.  The  residence  was  less  a- palace  than  a  monastery.  It 
was  inhabited  by  sunless  gloom  and  a  deserted  wife.  The  neg- 
lected garden  was  trimmed  at  the  coming  of  the  duke,  but  not  for 
his  sake  nor  for  that  of  the  faithful  Antoinette.  Before  the  eyes 
of  that  fiuthful  wife  he  built  a  bower  for  a  mistress  who  daily  de- 
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graded  wiUi  blows  the  hero  of  a  hundred  stricken  fields.  He 
deprecated  the  rongh  usage  of  the  courtesan  with  tears  and  gold ; 
and  yet  he  had  no  better  homage  for  the  virtuous  mother  of  his 
children,  than  a  cold  civility.  His  almost  sudden  death  in  1550 
was  accounted  for  as  being  the  effect  of  poison,  administered  at 
the  suggestion  of  those  to  whom  his  growing  greatness  was  offen- 
sive. The  accusation  was  boldly  graven  on  his  monument ;  and 
it  is  probably  true.     No  one  however,  profited  by  the  crime. 

The  throne  found  in  his  children  more  dangerourt  supporters 
than  he  had  ever  been  himself;  and  the  people  paid  for  their 
popular  admiration  with  loss  of  life  and  liberty.  The  church, 
however,  exulted ;  for  Claude  of  Lorraine,  first  Duke  of  Guise, 
gave  to  it  the  legitimate  son.  Cardinal  Charles,  who  devised  the 
massacre  of  the  day  of  St  Bartholomew;  and  the  illegitimate 
SOD,  the  Abbe  de  Cluny,  who,  on  that  terrible  day,  made  his  dag- 
ger drink  the  bloo<l  of  the  Huguenots,  till  the  wielder  of  it  became 
as  drunk  with  frenzy  as  he  was  wont  to  be  with  the  fiery  wine 
which  was  his  peculiar  and  intense  delight. 

The  first  Duke  of  Guise  only  laid  a  foundation,  u|X)n  which  he 
left  his  heirs  and  successors  to  build  at  their  discretion.  He  had, 
nevertheless,  effected  much.  He  had  gained  for  his  family  con- 
siderable wealth ;  and  if  he  had  not  aUo  obtained  a  crown,  he  had 
acquired  possession  of  rich  crown-lands.  The  bestowing  upon  him 
of  these  earned  popular  execration  for  the  king ;  the  people,  at 
the  same  time,  confessed  that  the  scr\'ioes  of  Guise  were  worthy 
of  no  meaner  reward.  When  King  Francis  saw  that  he  waa 
blamed  for  bestowing  what  the  recipient  was  deemed  worthy  of 
having  granted  to  him,  we  can  hanlly  wond<»r  that  Francis,  while 
acknowledging  the  merits  of  the  aspiring  family,  bade  the  members 
of  his  own  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  designs  of  every  child 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine. 

But  he  was  no  child  who  now  succeeded  to  the  honors  of  his 
father,  the  first  duke.  Francis  of  Guise,  at  his  elevation  to  the 
ducal  title,  saw  before  him  two  obstacles  to  further  greatness. 
One  was  a  weak  king,  Henry  H.;  and  the  other,  a  powerful 
favorite,  the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  from  whose  family,  it 
was  popularly  said,  had  sprung  the  first  Christian  within  the  realm 
of  France.     Francis  speedily  dis|K>sr<l  of  thp  fav(»ritc.  and  almost 
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as  speedily  raised  himself  to  the  vacant  office,  which  he  exerdaed 
so  as  to  further  his  remote  purposes.  In  the  meantime  the  king 
was  taught  to  believe  that  his  crown  and  happiness  were  depen- 
dent on  his  Lorraine  cousins,  who,  on  their  side,  were  not  onlj 
aiming  at  the  throne  of  Fnmce  for  one  member  of  the  house,  but 
were  aspiring  to  the  tiara  for  a  second ;  the  crown  of  Naples  for 
a  third — to  influence  in  Flanders  and  in  Spain,  and  even  to  the 
diadem  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  succession  to  which  was  recog« 
nised  as  existing  in  them,  by  Mary  Stuart,  in  case  of  her  own 
d(^ceiu«e  without  direct  heirs.  It  is  said  that  the  British  Roman- 
ists looked  forvi-ard  with  unctuous  complacency  to  the  period  when 
the  sceptre  of  this  island  should  fall  into  the  blood-stained  grasp 
of  a  "  Catholic  Guise." 

It  was  not  only  the  fortune  of  Francis  to  repair  the  ill  luck  en- 
countered in  tiie  field  by  Montmorency,  but  to  gain  advantages  in 
fight,  such  as  France  had  not  yet  .^een.  The  Emperor  Charles  V, 
had  well-nigh  got  possession  of  beleaguered  Metz,  when  Guise 
threw  himself  into  the  place,  nrscued  it  from  the  Emperor,  and 
swept  the  Imperialists  out  of  France.  His  fiery  wrath  cooled 
only  in  [)resence  of  the  wounded,  to  whom  he  behaved  with  gentle 
and  helping  courtt'sy.  His  gi«:antic  labors  here  brought  on  an 
attack  of  fever ;  tuid  wln;n  he  wjis  compelled  to  seek  rest  in  hk 
house  at  Marchez,  a  host  of  priests  and  cardinals  of  his  family 
gathered  round  his  court,  and  excited  him  to  laughter  by  rouf^ 
gaiUL's  that  suited  but  sorrily  with  their  calling. 

The  second  duke  inherited  his  father's  hatred  for  "  heretics." 
The  great  Colligny  had  been  his  bosom  friend ;  but  when  that 
renowned  Reformer  gave  evidence  of  his  new  o]>inions  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  then  ensued,  first  a  coldness,  then  fits  of  angiy 
quarrelling,  and  at  last  a  duel,  in  which,  though  neither  combatant 
was  even  scratched,  friendship  was  slain  for  ever.  Duke  Francis 
was  prodigal  like  his  father,  but  then  his  brother.  Cardinal  Charies, 
was  minister  of  the  finances :  and  the  king  and  his  mistress,  Diana 
de  Poictiers,  cared  not  how  the  revenue  was  managed,  eo  that 
money  was  forthcoming  when  necessity  pressed.  The  consequeooe 
was,  that  the  king  s  exchequer  was  roblied  to  supply  the  extraTft- 
gances  of  Guise.  But  t!)en  men  bi^gan  to  associate  with  the  name 
the  idea  of  deliverance  from  oppression ;  and  they  did  not  count 
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the  cost.  And  yet  yictory  did  not  inyariablj  select  for  her  throne 
the  glittering  helm  of  the  aspiring  dnke.  The  pope  had  selected 
him  u  commander  of  the  papal  army  acting  against  Naples,  but 
intrigue  paralyzed  the  arm  which  had  never  before  been  conquered, 
and  the  pontiff  showered  epigrams  upon  him  instead  of  laurels. 

In  this  momentary  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  his  glory,  the  duke 
placed  his  own  neck  under  the  papal  heel.  He  served  in  the 
pope's  chapel  as  an  Acolyte,  meekly  bore  the  mantle  of  obese  and 
sneering  cardinals,  and  exhibited  a  humility  which  was  not  without 
success.  When  at  a  banquet  given  by  a  cardinal,  Guise  humbly 
sat  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  he  asked  a  French  officer 
who  was  endeavoring  to  thrust  in  below  him,  ''  Why  comes t  thou 
here,  friend  ?"  **  That  it  might  not  be  said,"  answered  the  soldier, 
^that  the  representative  of  the  King  of  France  took  the  very 
lowest  place  at  a  priest's  table !" 

From  such  reproaches  Guise  gladly  fled,  to  buckle  on  his  armor 
and  drive  back  an  invasion  of  France  by  the  1 1  ispano- Flemings 
on  the  north.  The  services  he  now  rendered  his  country  made 
the  people  almost  forgft  the  infamy  of  their  kin<;,  who  was  wai^ting 
life  in  his  capital,  and  the  oppressive  imposts  of  the  financial  car- 
dinal, whom  the  sufferers  punningly  designated  as  Cardinal  La 
Ruxnt.  Tlie  ruin  he  achieved  was  forgiven  in  consideration  of 
the  glory  accomplished  by  his  brother,  who  had  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed the  armies  which  threatened  the  capital  from  the  north ; 
and  who  had  effected  much  greater  glorj'  by  suddenly  falling  on 
Calais  with  a  force  of  ten  to  one,  and  tearinjr  from  the  English 
the  last  of  the  conquests  till  then  held  by  them  in  France.  Old 
Lord  Wentworth,  the  governor,  plied  his  artillery  with  a  roar  that 
was  heard  on  the  English  coast :  but  the  roar  was  all  in  vain. 
There  wa-*  a  proverb  among  our  neighbors,  and  applied  by  them 
to  every  individual  of  mediocre  qualifications,  that  **  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  drive  the  English  out  of  France."  That  man 
was  found  in  Guise ;  and  the  capital  )>egan  naturally  to  contrast 
him  with  the  heartless  king,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  a  concubine, 
and  recked  little  of  the  national  honor  or  disgrace.  And  yet,  the 
medals  struck  to  commemorate  the  recovery  of  Calais  l)ear  the 
names  only  of  Henri  and  Diana.  They  omit  all  mention  of  the 
great  liberator,  Guise ! 
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Tlie  faults  of  Henri,  however,  are  not  to  be  entirely  attributed 
to  himself.  lie  bad  some  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  wretched 
but  stout-hearted  Huguenots,  with  whom,  in  the  absence  of  Gnise, 
he  entered  into  treaties,  which.  Guise  present,  he  was  constrained 
to  violate !  In  pursuit  of  the  visions  of  dominion  in  France,  and 
of  the  tiara  at  liomc;,  the  ambitious  house  sought  only  to  gain  the 
Fuflrages  of  the  churcii  and  the  faithful.  To  win  smiles  from 
tlicm,  the  public  scaffolds  were  deluged  with  the  blood  of  heretics; 
and  all  were  deemed  so  who  refused  to  doff  their  caps  to  the 
ima*!:os  of  the  virgin,  niised  in  the  highways  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  duke  and  the  cardinal.  This  terrific  persecution  begat  remon- 
strance ;  but  when  remonstrance  was  treated  as  if  it  were  rebel- 
lion, rebellion  followed  thereupon;  as,  perhaps,  was  hoped  for; 
and  the  swords  of  the  Guisards  went  flashing  over  every  district  . 
in  France,  dealing  death  wherever  dwelt  the  alleged  enemies  of 
Grod,  who  dared  to  commune  with  Ilim  according  to  conscience, 
rather  than  according  to  Kome.  Congregations,  as  at  Vassi,  were 
set  upon  and  s laugh t(Ted  in  cold  blood,  without  resistance.  In  the 
Huguenot  **  temple'*  of  this  last  place  was  found  a  Bible.  It  was 
brought  to  the  duke.  This  noble  gentleman  could  spell  no  belter 
than  the  great  Duke  of  IVlarlborough ;  and  Guise  was,  moreover, 
worse  instructed  in  the  failh  which  he  professed.  He  looked  into 
the  Book  of  Life,  unconscious  of  what  he  held,  and  with  a  won- 
dering exclamation  as  to  what  it  might  be  all  about,  he  flung  it 
aside,  and  turned  to  the  further  slaughter  of  those  who  believed 
therein. 

In  such  action  he  saw  his  peculiar  mission  for  the  moment,  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  jmrsue  it  unopposed.  His  intrigues  and  his 
cruelties  made  rebels  ev«*n  of  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and  Condo 
took  the  field  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Reformers.  The  issue  was  tried  on  the  bloody  day  at  Dreux, 
when  the  setting  sun  went  down  on  a  Protestant  army  routed,  and 
op  Conde  a  captive ;  but  sharing  the  bed,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  time,  of  his  proved  victor  Guise.  Never  did  two  more  deadly 
enemies  lie  on  the  same  couch,  sleepless,  and  full  of  mutual  sus- 
picion. But  the  hatred  of  Conde  was  a  loyal  hatred ;  that  of 
Guise  was  marked  by  treacherous  malignity.  The  Protestant 
/wr/y,  in  presence  of  that  hot  fury,  seemed  to  melt  away  like  n 
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«xKtw-wriith  in  the  iiiin.  He  and  Iii.^  Guisanls  werrt  the  terror  of 
;li*-  «o-4*allp4l  rm'mif!*  of  the  Fnith.  Thosf*  whom  he  could  not 
rf-^krh  by  tlie  !«wonl,  he  stnirk  down  hy  wielding  against  them  the 
fl•'!(||*^!M  hand  of  the  kin^,  who  obryed  with  the  paAsivenesM  of  a 
M'lrinnfiff^  anil  raised  stakes,  ami  fire<]  the  pile,  and  gave  the 
tirsim  then*to,  ^imply  !MH*niise  (iiii>e  wuiild  .«»  have  it. 

Thr  duke  ni*eived  fun*  ]Mirtion  at  Ii-sl*!  of  his  <*(>veted  reward. 
At  everi'  m:LHS.irn'  of  ino!len>ive  Pmtestants,  the  Catholic  pulpit* 
r->«Miride«i  witli  hihlieul  nanie«,  showen'il  dfiwn  u]>on  him  hy  the 
•  \iihinz  pn-:irh«r..  When  hi<  banner  hail  swept  triumphantly 
•.\.r  -urci-"ive  field-i,  who-se  afternTOfH  were  made  rich  by  heret- 
\r7i\  bkiml.  then  did  the  cliiin'h  pnmounrff  him  to  be  a  raldier 
divinMy  Hnne<K  who  had  at  lenffth  ** eonsecrat(*d  his  hancL*.  and 
ai\»*n;r*wl  the  (|imrrel  nf  the  I^onl." 

f?ut*«-  live«l.  it  i^  true,  at  a  perir>it  when  nothin;r  w':ia  held  so 
rh»-aji  a»  lifi-.  Arts  iif  rniehy  wi*n«  bin  Xtm  common  in  all  fac- 
tiitn-.  If  hi*  dt'Iiven-d  wholi-  towns  to  pilla;r<*  and  its  attentlant 
lH»rrrir>.  rfnufmn-il  with  whirh  di-ath  wen*  men'iful,  he  would  him- 
*«'lf  exhibit  f*(m)iia^>iiin.  ba-ed  f>n  impiii^e  or  caprice.  He  was 
h*-niie.  Af*«-rinlin«;  to  the  tbinkin'j  of  \\\^  a;;e,  wliich  Cfin^dered 
h«*n»i*m  a«  liein?  <*i)n«titnteil  Mib*ly  of  nntlinchin;;  coura<;e.  In 
all  iith^'r  n'»|H*rt«.  tlie  fliiki*.  •;n*at  a-i  he  was  wil*«  as  mean  a«  the 
ifn*-M  kiiavi*  whi»  tniiiiil  a  pike  In  bi<  nwn  luinds.  S*arrely  a 
I*  tti-r  adtln-*si'i|  to  hi-i  titlii'iT-  p-arbi-d  them  without  havin«r  *»'*«mi 
j.pvi«.n«ly  n-atl  in  tln-ir  ri^fbt  wiir«lii|ifiil  master.  There  w.is 
'•-arri-Iy  a  nian«iiin  in  the  kin^rilnm.  \\lii»«e  Innl  was  a  man  of  in- 
?*rirnri*.  bill  that  at  that  tabli-  and  \\\*-  b-:inb  tbcn>  sat  a  rnient  who 
».!•  lb*-  paiii  »py  of  FniMi'i-  t*\'  titii«f. 

It  i-  hanlly  neri'^-an  t«i  a>ii|  that  hi"  morality  tji'ni'nillv  wa*  on 
a  par  wifb  th«'  pariii-iilar  -pi-i'imi-n*  u«*  bavf  driven  of  it.  CniwiN 
■»t'  <*«iiirtf>ano  aeeiimpanif^i  liim  to  tb**  camp,  whilf  lie  (b'lilN-nitflv 
«'X|MK.i-ii  bi-  •luii  will*.  Anin-  nt'  M«ti'.  tlie  *i«tfr  of  Ta««ii*-i  I^Minora, 
tit  tht-  iiioiiltiiiL'  bonKiL'*'  "t  a  norililf^i  kin*:.  Hmplintieallv  may 
it  U-  «:iiil  that  tli4-  inifb  u.i-  not  in  bini.  IIi*  irloried  in  nifndai'ity. 
N<>  i<!bt  r  }••  rMin:iL'*-  (li:ti  I  •-an  call  to  mind  exi-r  ef|ujdl*'d  him  in 
I*  i»i:»—  i\ii-j.t.  {MTliap".  ibo-i*  Vfry  bitrblv  profe*««iti;r  h»-rfH'-  who 
•^Ni'/t-r  III  lir»«'k  ir:ii.""''\.  !!••  ppH-iin-il.  by  a  lii*.  tbi*  i-iiiitjl 
' n:,*  i«*ti»n»  of    4i'ii'b'.      "fbi    latf»'r  p-rain-fl  lb»'    piMiriIt\.  .'hhI    l.i\i«l 
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the  duke  with  his  falsehood.  Guise  swore  bj  his  swordy  his  life, 
his  honor,  his  very  soul,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  chai^ 
Conde  looked  on  the  ducal  liar  with  a  withering  contempt,  and 
turned  fVom  him  with  a  sarcasm  that  should  ha^e  pierced  him  like 
a  sword.  Pointed  as  it  was,  it  could  not  find  waj  throu^  his 
corslet  to  his  heart.  He  met  it  with  a  jest,  and  deemed  the  sin 
unregistered. 

There  was  a  watchful  public,  nevertheless,  observing  the  prog- 
ress made  toward  greatness  bj  the  chivalric  duke,  and  his  brother 
the  cardinal.  Henry  II.  had  just  received  the  mortal  blow  dealt 
him  at  a  tournament  by  the  lance  of  Montgomery.  Francis  II., 
his  brother,  the  husband  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  therewith  nephew 
to  Guise,  succeeded  to  the  uneasy  throne  and  painful  privilega 
of  Henri.  On  the  night  of  this  monarch's  decease,  two  oourtien 
were  traversing  a  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  "  This  night,"  said  one, 
"  is  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  the  Three  Kings."  '*  How  mean 
you  by  that  ?"  asked  the  other  with  a  smile.  "  I  mean,"  rejoined 
the  first,  *'  that  to-morrow  we  shall  have  three  monarchs  in  Parii 
— one  of  them,  King  of  France ;  the  others  Kings  in  France — 
from  Lorraine." 

Under  the  latter  two,  Duke  and  Cardinal,  was  played  out  the 
second  act  of  the  great  f)olitical  drama  of  Lorraine.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  melo-dromu,  in  which  there  was  abundance  of  light  and 
shadow.  At  times,  we  find  the  hero  exhibiting  exemplary  candor; 
anon,  he  is  the  dark  plotter,  or  the  fierce  and  open  slayer  of  his 
kind.  There  are  stirring  scenes  of  fights,  wherein  his  adversaries 
draw  their  swords  against  him,  at  the  instigation  of  a  disgusted 
King,  who  no  sooner  saw  Guise  triumphant,  than  he  devoted  to 
death  the  survivors  whom  he  had  chuidestinely  urged  into  the  fray. 

The  battles  were  fought,  on  one  side,  for  liberty  of  conscience ; 
on  the  other,  for  the  sake  of  universal  despotism.  The  bod  side 
triumphed  during  a  long  season ;  and  field  afler  field  saw  waving 
over  it  the  green  banner  of  Lorraine.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
her  son  Charles  IX.,  accompanied  the  Duke  in  more  than  one 
struggle,  afler  the  short-lived  reign  of  Francis  IL  bad  come  to  an 
end.  They  passed,  side  by  side,  through  the  breach  at  Rooen ; 
but  accident  divided  them  at  Orleans,  where  had  assembled  the 
gallant  few  who  refused  to  despair  for  the  Protestant  caose. 
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Gaise  beleaguered  the  city,  and  was  menacinglj  furious  at  its 
olKtinacy  in  holding  out.  One  eTcning  he  had  ridden  with  his 
staff  to  gaze  more  nearly  at  the  walls,  from  behind  which  defiance 
was  flung  at  him.  ^  You  will  never  be  able  to  get  in/'  remarked 
rooghly  a  too  presuming  official.  ^  Mark  me !"  roared  the  chafed 
Duke,  **  yon  setting  sun  will  know  to-morrow  how  to  get  behind 
that  rampart ;  and  by  Heaven,  so  will  I V*  He  turned  his  horse, 
and  galloped  back  alone  to  his  quarters.  He  was  encountered  on 
his  way  by  a  Huguenot  officer,  Poltrot  de  la  Mer,  who  brought 
him  down  by  a  pistol-shot.  The  eyes  of  the  dying  Duke,  as  he 
lay  upon  the  ground,  met  for  the  last  time  the  faint  rays  of  that 
departing  sun,  with  which  he  had  sworn  to  be  up  and  doing  on  the 
morrow.  He  died  in  his  hut.  His  condition  was  one  of  extreme 
**  comfortableness."  He  had  robbed  the  King*s  exchequer  to  grat- 
ify his  own  passions; — and  he  thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  been 
a  faithful  subject  to  his  sovereign !  He  had  been  notoriously  un- 
faithful to  a  noble  and  virtuous  >vife ;  and  he  impressed  upon  her 
with  his  faltering  lips,  the  assurance  that  ^'  generally  speaking"  his 
infidelity  as  a  husband  did  not  amount  to  much  woi*th  mentioning! 
He  confejtsed  to,  and  was  shriven  by  his  two  brothers.  Cardinals 
John  and  Charles.  The  former  was  a  greater  man  than  the  Duke. 
The  latter  was  known  in  his  own  times  and  all  succeeding,  as  ''the 
bottle  cardinal,"  a  name  of  whicli  he  was  only  not  ashamed,  but 
hu  title  to  which  he  was  ever  ostentatiously  desirous  to  vindicate 
and  establish. 

The  first  Duke  had  acquired  possession  of  crown-lands;  the 
second  had  at  his  disposal  the  public  treasure ;  and  the  third  hoped 
to  add  to  the  acquisitions  of  his  family  the  much-coveted  sceptre 
of  the  Kings  of  France. 

Henri,  sumamed  Le  Balafre,  or  *'  the  scarred,"  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  year  1 560.  During  the  greater  portion  of  his  subsequent 
life,  hi?  two  principal  objects  were  the  destruction  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  possession  of  the  King's  person.  He  therewith  flattered 
the  national  vanity  by  declaring  that  the  natural  limits  of  France, 
on  two  sides,  were  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube — an  extension  of 
frontier  which  was  never  effected,  except  temporarily,  in  the  latter 
days  of  Nai>oIeon.  But  the  declaration  entailed  a  po])ularity  on 
the  Duke  which  was  only  increased  by  his  victory  at  Jamac^ 
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when  the  French  Protestants  not  only  suffered  defeat^  but  lost 
their  leader,  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Conde.  This  gallant  diief 
had  surrendered,  but  he  was  basely  murdered  by  a  pistol-shot,  and 
his  dead  body,  Hung  across  an  ass,  was  paraded  through  the  ranks 
of  the  victors,  as  a  trophy.  How  far  the  Duke  was  au  accomplice 
in  the  crime,  is  not  determined.  That  sucli  incidents  were  deemed 
lightly  of  by  him,  is  suiFiciently  clear  by  his  own  proclamation  in 
seven  languages,  wherein  he  accused  Coligny  as  the  instigator  of 
the  murder  of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise,  and  set  a  price  upon  that 
noble  head,  to  be  won  by  any  assassin. 

For  that  so-called  murder.  Guise  had  his  revenge  on  the  day 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  he  vainly  hoped  that  the  enemies  of  his 
house  had  perished  for  ever.  On  the  head  of  more  than  one 
member  of  the  house  of  Guise  rests  the  responsibility  of  that  terri- 
ble day.  During  the  slaughter.  Guise  gained  his  revenge,  butkst 
his  love.  The  cries  of  the  victims  were  the  nuptial  songs  chanted 
at  the  marriage-ceremony  of  Henri  of  Navarre  and  Margaret,  the 
King's  sister.  The  hitter  had  looked,  nothing  loath,  upon  the  snit 
offered  to  her  by  Guise,  who  was  an  ardent  wooer.  But  the 
wooing  had  been  roughly  broken  in  upon  by  the  lady's  brother, 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  declared  aloud  in  the  Louvre,  that  if  Gnise 
dared  look  with  lover*s  eyes  upon  ''  Margot,*'  he  would  run  his 
knife  into  the  lover's  throat !  The  threat  had  its  influence,  and 
the  unfaithful  wooer,  who  had  been  all  the  while  solenmly  affianced 
to  a  Princess  Catherine  of  Clcves,  married  that  remarkable  bra- 
nette,  and  showed  his  respect  for  her,  by  speaking  and  writing  of 
her  as  ^'  that  amiable  lady,  the  negress."  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing,  that  the  objection  of  D*Anjou  to  Guise  as  a  brother-in- 
law,  was  not  personal;  it  had  a  political  foundation.  The  two 
dukes  became,  indeed,  brothers-in-law;  not  by  Guise  marrying 
the  sister  of  D'Anjou,  but  by  D'Aiijou  marrying  the  sister  of 
Guise,  and  by  sharing  with  her  the  throne  which  he,  sabsequently, 
occupied  rather  than  enjoyed,  as  Henri  IIL 

When  summoned  to  the  throne  by  the  unediiying  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  of  Anjou  was  king  of  Poland.  He  escaped 
from  that  country  with  difficulty,  in  order  to  wear  a  more  brilliant 
but  a  more  fatal  crown  in  France.  He  had  no  sooner  assumed  it, 
when  he  beheld  the  Guises  encircling  him,  and  leaving  him  neither 
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liberty  nor  wiU.  The  Protestants  were  driven  into  rebellion. 
They  found  a  leader  in  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  Guise  and  his 
friends  made  war  against  them,  irrespective  of  the  King's  consent, 
and  cut  in  pieces,  with  their  swords,  the  treaties  entered  into  be- 
tween the  two  Henrys,  without  the  consent  of  the  third  Henri — 
of  Guise  and  Lorraine.  Tlie  latter  so  completely  enslaved  the 
weak  and  unhappy  sovereign,  as  to  wring  from  him,  against  his 
remonstrance  and  conviction,  the  famous  articles  of  Nemours, 
wherein  it  was  solenmly  decreed  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and 
confirmed  by  the  signature  of  Guise,  that,  thenceforward,  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  there  should  be  but  one  faith  in  France,  and 
that  the  opposers  tliereof  would  lind  tliat  opposition  incurred  death. 
.  There  is  a  tradition  that  when  Henri  HI.  was  told  of  this  de- 
cree, he  was  seated  in  deep  meditation,  his  head  resting  upon  his 
band ;  and  that  when  he  leaped  to  his  feet  with  emotion,  at  the 
impiety  of  the  declaration,  it  was  observed  that  the  [lart  of  his 
moustache  which  had  been  covered  by  his  hand,  had  suddenly 
turned  gray. 

The  misery  that  followed  on  the  publication  of  these  infamous 
articles  was  widely  spread,  and  extended  to  other  hearths  besides 
tboc^e  of  the  Huguenots.  Sword,  pestilence,  and  famine,  made  a 
desert  of  a  smiling  country ;  and  the  universal  people,  in  their 
oommon  sorrow,  cursed  all  parties  alike — "King  and  Queen, 
Pope  and  Calvin,**  and  only  asked  from  Heaven  release  from  all, 
and  peace  for  those  who  suffered  by  the  national  divisions.  The 
King,  indeed,  was  neither  ill-intentional  nor  intolerant ;  but  Guise 
BO  intrigued  as  to  persuade  the  "  Catholic*'  part  of  the  nation  that 
Henri  was  incapable.  Faction  then  began  to  look  ui>on  the  pow- 
erful subject  as  tJte  man  best  qualitied  to  meet  the  great  emergency. 
He  luirly  cajoled  them  into  rebellion.  They  were,  indeed,  willing 
to  be  so  cajoled  by  a  leader  so  liberal  of  promises,  and  yet  he  was 
known  to  be  as  cruel  as  he  engaged  himself  to  be  liberal.  He 
often  kept  his  own  soldiers  at  a  point  barely  above  starvation ; 
and  the  slightest  insubordination  in  a  regiment  entailed  the  penalty 
of  death.  To  his  foes  he  was  more  terrible  still.  As  he  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a  conquered  town  that  had  been  held  by  the  Hugue- 
nots, it  was  sport  to  him  to  see  the  latter  tossed  into  the  flames. 
On  one  occasion  he  ordered  a  Huguenot  oiHcer  to  be  torn  asunder 
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by  young  horses  for  no  greater  crime  than  mutilating  a  wooden 
idol  in  a  church.  The  officer  had  placed  the  mutilated  figure  on 
a  bastion  of  the  city,  with  a  pike  across  it«  breast,  as  a  satire  on 
the  guardianship  which  such  a  protector  was  popularly  beliered 
to  afford. 

He  could,  however,  be  humane  when  the  humor  and  good  reason 
for  it  came  together.  Thus  he  i)ai1ed  with  a  pet  lioness,  which 
he  kept  at  his  quarters,  on  the  very  sufficient  ground  that  the 
royal  beast  had,  on  a  certain  morning,  slain  and  swallowed  one  of 
his  favorite  footmen !  A  commonplace  lacquey  he  might  liave 
spared  without  complaining ;  but  he  could  not^  without  some  irritar 
tion,  hear  of  a  valet  being  devoured  who,  though  a  valet,  had  a  pro- 
found belief  tliat  his  master  was  a  hero. 

Tlie  "  Bartholomew"  liad  not  destroyed  all  the  foes  of  the  name 
of  Guise.  What  was  not  accomplished  on  that  day  was  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  "  League."  The  object  of  this  society  was 
to  raise  the  Duke  to  the  throne  of  Henri,  either  before  or  after 
the  death  of  tiie  latter.  The  King  was  childless,  and  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne,  Henri  of  Navarre,  was  a  Protestant. 
The  Lorrainers  had  double  n\i.son,  then,  for  looking  to  themselves. 
The  reigning  sovereign  was  the;  last  of  three  brothers  who  had  in- 
herited the  crown,  and  tlicre  was  then  a  superstitious  idea  thai 
when  three  brothers  had  reigned  in  France,  a  change  of  dynasty 
was  inevitable. 

Guise  fired  his  followers  with  the  assurance  that  the  invaskm 
of  England,  and  the  establishment  of  Popery  there,  should  be  an 
enterprise  which  they  should  be  called  upon  to  acx»mplisli.  The 
King  was  in  great  ahinn  at  the  "  League,"  but  he  wisely  consti- 
tuted himself  a  meml>er.  The  confederates  kept  him  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  chief  of  their  objects.  The  suspicious  monarch,  on  the 
other  hand,  encouraged  his  minions  to  annoy  his  good  cousin  of 
Lorraine.  One  of  these  unworthy  favorites,  St.  Megrim,  did 
more:  he  slandered  tlie  wife  of  Guise,  who  took,  thereon, a 
singular  course  of  trial  and  revenge.  He  aroused  his  Daehess 
from  her  solitary  couch,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  hissed  in  her 
alarmed  ear  the  damning  rumor  that  was  abroad,  and  bade  her 
take  at  once  from  his  hands  the  dagger  or  the  poison-cup,  which 
he  offisred  her : — adding  that  she  had  better  die,  having  so  greatly 
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nnned.  The  offended  and  innocent  wife  cared  not  for  life,  since 
she  was  suspected,  and  drank  off  the  contents  of  the.  cup,  at\cr 
protestation  of  her  innocence.  The  draught  was  of  hamilcifis  prep- 
aration, for  the  Duke  was  weU  assured  of  the  spotless  character 
of  a  consort  whom  he  himself  daily  dishonored  by  his  infidelities. 
He  kissed  her  hand  and  took  his  leave ;  but  he  sent  a  score  of  his 
tmsty-men  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre,  who  fell  on  St. 
Megrim,  and  butch^hed  him  almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  King*s 
apartments. 

The  monarch  made  no  complaint  at  the  outrage ;  but  he  raised 
a  tomb  over  the  mangled  remains  of  his  favorite  minion,  above 
which  a  triad  of  Cupids  represented  the  royal  grief,  by  holding 
their  stony  knuckles  to  their  tearless  eyes,  affecting  the  passion 
which  they  could  not  feeL 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  people  were  being  pushed  to.rebcl- 
lioo  at  home,  tlie  ducal  family  were  intriguing  in  nearly  every 
court  in  Europe.  Between  the  intrigues  of  Guise  and  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  King,  the  public  welfare  suffered  shipwreck.  So 
nearly  complete  was  the  niin,  tliat  it  was  popuhirly  siiid,  '^  The 
Minions  crave  all :  the  King  gives  all ;  the  Qu(>en-mother  man-  * 
ages  all ;  Guise  opi)Oses  all ;  the  Ked  Ass  (the  Cardinal)  embroils 
all,  and  would  that  the  Devil  liad  all !'' 

But  the  opposition  of  Guise  was  made  to  some  purpose.  By 
exercising  it  he  exacted  from  the  King  a  surrender  of  several 
strong  cities.  They  were  immediately  garrisoned  by  Guisanls, 
though  held  nominally  by  the  sovereign.  From  the  latter  the 
Duke  wrung  nearly  all  that  it  was  in  the  ]K)wer  of  the  nionarcli 
to  yield ;  but  when  Guise,  who  had  a  design  against  the  life  of  the 
Protestant  Henri  of  Navarre,  asked  for  a  royal  decree  prohibit- 
ing the  granting  of  '^  quarter**  to  a  Huguenot  in  the  lield,  the 
King  indignantly  banished  him  from  the  capital.  Guise  feigned 
to  obey ;  but  his  celebrated  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier, 
refused  to  share  in  even  a  tem|)orary  exile.  This  bold  woman 
went  about  in  public,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  at  her  girdle,  wliieh, 
as  she  intimated,  would  ser\'e  for  the  tonsure  of  brother  Henri  of 
Valois,  when  weariness  should  drive  him  from  a  piilace  into  a 
monastery. 

The  King*  somewhat  alarmed,  calleil  aroiuid  him  his  uld  SwisN 
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l)0(ly  pimivl,  and  as  the  maiority  of  these  men  professed  the  re- 
funiuMl  faitli,  Guise  made  use  of  the  circumstance  to  obtain  greater 
(juds  thim  any  he  had  yet  obtained.  *  The  people  were  persuaded 
that  their  reh<^ion  was  in  peril ;  and  when  the  Duke,  breaking  his 
ban,  entered  Paris  and,  galhmtly  attired,  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  sedan  of  Catherine  of  ^ledieis,  on  their  way  to  the  Lourre, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  unorthodox  king,  the  church-bells  gave 
their  joyous  greeting,  and  the  excited  populace  hung  upon  the 
Hte])s  of  tlu?  Duke,  sliowering  u])on  him  blessings  and  blasphemous 
appellations.  "  Ilosanna  to  our  new  son  of  David  T  shouted 
those  who  affected  to  be  the  most  pious ;  and  aged  women,  kissing 
his  garment  as  he  passed,  rose  from  their  knee^,  exclaiming,  *'  Lord, 
now  hntest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  t>alvation !" 

The  less  blas]>hemou3  or  the  more  sincere  sufficiently  expressed 
their  satisfaction  by  hailing  him,  as  he  went  on  his  way,  smiling 
.  *'  King  of  Paris  !" 

The  sound  of  this  title  reached  the  ears  of  Henri.  Coupling 
it  with  the  unauthorized  return  of  Guise  to  court,  he  passed  into 
alternate  fits  of  ungovernable  wrath  and  profound  melancholy, 
lie  was  under  the  influence  of  the  latter  when  there  fell  on  his 
ear,  words  which  make  him  start  from  his  seat  —  ^''Percutiam  pat' 
torc/n,  et  dispergenfur  ores  T  and  when  the  Monarch  looked  roand 
for  the  speaker,  hi'  beh(fld  the  Abbe  d'Elbcne,  who  had  thus  calm- 
ly (pioted  Scripture,  in  order  to  recommend  murder.  Tlie  King^ 
though  startled,  was  not  disjdeased.  On  the  contrary',  be  smiled; 
and  the  smile  was  yet  around  his  lips,  and  in  his  eyes,  when  Guise  * 
entered  the  presence,  and  mistook  the  expression  of  the  royal  face 
for  one  of  welcome.  The  Duke,  embohlened  by  what  he  saw, 
hurried  through  a  long  Ust  of  gri(jvances,  es]>ecially  dwelling  on 
the  lenity,  not  to  say  favor,  with  which  Henri  treated  the  heretics 
generally.  The  sovereign  made  a  few  excuses,  which  Guise 
heeded  not ;  on  the  contraiy,  he  hastened  to  denounce  the  body  of 
minions  who  jwlluted  the  palace.  *•  Lov(;  me,  love  m}'  dog.**  said 
Henri,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  Yes,"  answered  Guise,  peering  into 
the  royal  and  unnatundly  sparkling  eyes,  ** provided  he  doesn't 
bite !"  The  two  men  stood  rev(*aled  before  each  other  ;  and  from 
that  hour  the  struggle  wa.s  deadly.     Henri  would  not  give  swaji 
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wifh  n-fi'iviHf  to  lii>  Swiv^  jrnJinl :  iirid  (ini-s**.  p:i"<inir  tliroiijrh 
i*.t.-:-.  ttiili  lii*  •'Wonl  iiM-]ii-:ititi->I.  a«ti!.«'  il:--  «  ;il''T  -pint  i»t"  ri'V«»li, 
ai.-i  I'Mikt  il  •'nni{il:i<*i'iiilv  (111  wliili*  tin-  l>:irrir:iili\'.  wnv  mi-^cil  to 
ixii|i*-.lf  tlif  iiiaii'li  fit'  iIh*  fxcrnilili*  Ciilviiii«(ic  An'hcrs  ot*  tin* 
(tiKini.  The  "  Kin;r  ol*  Psiris"  ♦•:ini«'<l  a  ili-H.-ivf  vUiory  ;  hut  bu- 
tup-  it  h:i-»  ai-tiii'vcil,  tlir  Kiii;r  ut'  I'Vaiirc  liurnt-il.  in  an  a;;oiiy  of 
otii:inlly  arin;z)ii,  t'niiii  \i\^  r:i|iital.  lie  •;a/i-<l  t'nr  a  iiioiiu-iit  on 
th"  •-i:\.a'*  111-  ii»-|iarti-(L  vi-ntinir  I'lir^i-  nn  it.^  iii<;r:iiiiiiili- :  li>r.  «aitl 
thi-  liiiriii^'-  Mitiiiirrli.  **  1  litMiJ  \i>ii  liritiT  liian  I  did  my  o\in 
•  ili-:" — wlii'li  wa-  iiMii-|iM(a)il\  iiih'. 

iiiii'i-  nii'jii!  i*<»w  lia«f  a^i*«'iiil<-ii  tlif  tliriMi«'.  had  hi'  iu*f  hci-n  too 
rir<-iini-|Mi-t.  II*-  d«-i-rni-il  thi-  i'ii\al  i"iiiof  ]n7>t.  hut  hi'  wa«  -ati«- 
titti  !iir  ih**  mniiii-iit  uiili  ruiiii;;  in  the  capital,  a-  <;i'n«.'rali<;*inio. 
Ill-  -!ii|>{<t'd  lh«-  Kill;;'-  riililii-r-.  aini  opi'lii  ■!  hi«  Ir-ltcr-.  He  (i»n- 
&--.«:•  il  iht'  |>in|>i  rt\  I  it'  Iiii:.'ni>iiii|o.  and  «i>l>i  ihi-  ^ani*-  t«ir  hi.«  own 

U-Zi«  til.  uiiil'  hi'  prut'"— i-ii  In  r;il'f  iiiiiv  fiir  li.at  ot'  llii-  ('nllilllon- 
H'-ul'.ii.  l-'iiiail%.  h'- ill  •-land  ihai  tin- di-liii-!ii-«|  ciiLilitinii  nf  atlairs 
•h'tiM  !*••  p-::ii!at*d  \*\  a  Siali---<  ■•  m-ra].  \vhi<'h  Ip*  cnniiiianih'd 
mill' r  than  pmwhl  lli-nri  in  -uiiiiiiiin  to  a  nn-i-tiiii;  at  Uini^j.  'I'lif* 
Kiiij  i-«iii-*iiifl :  arni  tin-  l>ih  nt'  Octnhcr.  l'V'^>'^.  ua^  appiiinn-d 
tjr  ri.t  i.iHiiinj.  (inix-  i-nti-p-'l  liu'  oM  town  with  hi^  t'aiiiiiy.  ami 
a  h'l-l  lit'  i<-raiii*  r-.  ca-^-ii  in  aniiiir.  and  hn-lliii;r  with  oti-i-I. 
Il*'iiri  h.id  lii-  nmiii'-r  ( '.Lih>-rin'-  ai  iii-  -idf  :  hut  liii'P-  wrn-  al«o 
a  I*  M  ta.thtiil  and  iiii-i-nipMliiii'>   liilliiwi  r-  with    him    in   tlit.'  palat-c 

:\l  I'lini-:  ai:d   a«  In-  liMik'-il  nn  any  ut'  th uh«i  ini;:iil    happen  to 

^li'ir*'  him  ill  pa--ii:L'.  jIm-  Kiii'/  -mih-d  darkly,  and  /'trntfinm 
p*i»'''r»t/t  hW  in  iinirnmri  •!  «aii-t.i<-iiiin  truni  hi-  lip-,  'rin*  -at'ir* 
niii*-  ni*iiiari-li  iHi-aiip-.  all  at  n;ii-r.  i-hi'iTtnl  in  hi-  nntwaril  iH-ariip/. 
••«>-:i  whin  ( iui"'-  \^a-  >ii  miinu'  lit'-  Maii-o  a-  tn  make  thi-ir  pn»- 
0-*  diii'.'o  mm  til  tin*  di-lriini-nt  nf'  tin-  iiiunarrhy.  I'hf  (iui-i'  t'ar- 
lion  iNfitm*-  aiivioti-  lor  tin*  -aii-iv  nt'  tln-ir  h-adi-r.  whi»-i-  ipiariiTS 
«*'p-  111  ihi-  pai.i'-i- :  hat  uhi-ii  tin-  Kiitu'.  in  tnki-n  ol' riTonriliatioii 
\0-'^'ji;\  t!.'-  I>iik»-  til  partii-ipa:*-  with  him  iii  tht-  f'-I'-liratinn  nt"  tin* 
Iioi%  S.1.T.IMI' !ir.  th'-n  «.i-  -iMi'i-i'Jv  a  man  i-ap.ilil"  nt'  int'Tpi'itiiii; 
th*  iiiai.  .•  r  of  ili>-  I  :mi  >.  mIi'i  -iid  n'<;  !•  •  1  .-i--iir<->]  t!i-it  und*  r  -ii<'h 
ii-'ii!  ..  j  !•  ...■  1=1  •  in  i:v.  till  I'l  Lu  i'i';<«al«d  i|i'-\'r>  li.i-i -I 
in  I  :.'  t  <■ .  I  ■..:  •  .  I'M  I  I  i.n::>t4  n*.  -.  •>,  m  .j  .iiik>-  '*["  o  vv.ii  !i:ii/  and 
•Lirk  linn  ndiH-«.      Ih*   w.i-    *<j  -!inn_'.  :i!i<l   hi"   ruial   aiitau''i:ii-l  ^O 
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weak,  that  he  despised  the  idea  of  violence  being  used  against  him 
— especially  as  th<»  keys  of  the  palatial  castle  were  in  his  keeping, 
as  *'  Grand- Master"  of  the  Court. 

The  23d  of  December  had  arrived.  The  King  intimated  that 
he  should  proceed  early  in  the  morning,  soon  after  daybreak  (bat 
8ubse(piently  to  holding  a  council,  to  which  be  summoned  the 
Duke  and  Cardinal),  to  the  slirine  of  Our  Lady  of  Clery,  some 
two  miles  distant ;  and  the  key?  of  the  gates  were  demanded,  in 
order  to  lot  Henri  have  issue  at  his  pleasure,  but  in  reality  to  keep 
the  (4nises  wilhin,  isolated  from  their  friends  without.  Larchant, 
one  of  th^  Areh(^rs  of  the  Guard,  also  waited  upon  the  Duke,  to 
pray  him  to  intercede  for  himself  and  comrades  with  the  King,  in 
ordi^r  to  obtain  for  them  an  increase  of  pay.  "  We  will  do  our- 
selves the  honor,'*  said  Larchant,  "  to  prefer  our  petition  to  yonr 
Highness,  in  the  morning,  in  a  body."  This  was  a  contrivance  to 
prevent  (juise  from  being  suqirised  at  seeing  so  many  armed  men 
together  in  the  KingV  antechamber,  before  the  council  was  sitting. 
Henri  pass(?d  a  sleepless  night.  His  namesake  of  Guise,  who  had 
just  sent  his  Duchess  homeward,  her  approaching  confinement  be- 
ing expected,  spent  the  whole  of  the  same  night  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Countess  de  Noirmoutier. 

He  was  seen  coming  thence,  before  dawn,  gayly  dressed,  and 
proceeding  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  to  perform  his  morning 
devotions.  Long  before  this,  the  King  was  a-foot,  visiting  the 
select  archers  who  had  accepted  the  bloody  mission  of  ridding  the 
perplexed  monarch  of  his  importunate  adversary.  He  posted 
them,  altered  the  arrang<^ments,  reposted  them,  addressed  them 
again  and  again  on  the  lawfulness  of  their  office,  and  had  some 
trouble  to  suppress  an  enthusiasm  which  threatened  to  wake  the 
Queen-mother,  who  slept  below,  and  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the 
Guards  in  the  vicinity.  Staircase  and  hall,  closet  and  arras,  no 
coign  of  vantage  but  had  its  assassin  ready  to  act,  should  his  fel* 
lows  have  failed. 

Precisely  at  seven  o'clock,  Guise,  attired  in  a  light  suit  of  gray 
satin,  and  followed  by  Pericart,  his  secretary,  entered  the  council- 
chamber,  where  he  found  several  members  assembled;  among 
others,  his  younger  brother,  the  "  Bottle- Cardinal"  de  Griiise.  An 
hour  passed  without  the  appearance  of  any  message  from  the 
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Cng,  who  was  in  an  inner  apartment,  now  half-frightened  at  the 
pale  faced  of  his  own  confidants,  and  anon  endeavoring  to  ejccite 
his  own  resolution,  by  attempts  to  encourage  theirs.  It  was  a  long 
ud  weary  hour  for  all  parties.  As  it  slowly  passed  away,  Guise, 
be  knew  not  wherefore,  grew  anxious,  lie  comphiined  of  the 
cold,  and  heaped  billets  of  wood  upon  the  fire.  lie  spoke  of  feel- 
ing sick,  faint,  and  unnerved ;  and  from  his  silver  sweetmeat-case 
he  took  a  few  bonbons,  by  way  of  breakfast.  He  subsequently 
asked  for  some  Damascus  raisins,  and  conserve  of  roses;  but 
these,  when  supplied  to  him  did  not  relieve  him  of  an  unaccount* 
■ble  nervousness,  which  was  suddenly  increased,  when  the  eye 
next  to  the  scar  from  which  he  derived  his  appellation  of  Le  Bcda- 
frkf  began  to  be  suffused  with  tears.  He  indignantly  wiped  away 
the  unwelcome  suffusion,  and  had  quite  recovered  as  liivol,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  entered,  and  requested  him  to  attend  on  the  King, 
who  awaited  him  in  his  own  chamber. 

GhiLse  gayly  fiung  his  bonbonniere  across  the  council-table,  and 
Iflo^ingly  bade  the  grave  counsellors  scramble  for  the  scattered 
sweets.  He  started  up,  overturned  his  cluiir  in  so  doing,  drew  his 
thin  mantle  around  him,  and  with  cap  and  gloves  in  hand,  waved 
ftfiurewell  to  the  statesmen  present  He  passed  through  two 
rooms,  and  closely  followed  by  various  of  tlie  archers,  reached  the 
tapestried  entrance  to  the  King's  cabinet.  No  one  offered  to  raise 
the  arras  for  him.  Guise  liAod  his  own  right  arm  to  help  himself 
It  the  same  time  looking  half-round  at  the  archers  who  were  near 
tiim.  *  At  that  moment,  a  dagger  was  buried  in  his  breast,  up  to 
the  very  hilt  The  blow  wjis  delivered  by  Mbntsery,  from  behind. 
rhe  Duke  let  fall  his  hand  to  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  when  one 
issassin  clung  to  his  legs,  a  second,  also  from  behind,  stabbed  him 
in  the  neck ;  while  a  third  passed  his  wea|)on  through  the  Duke's 
ribs. 

Cruise's  first  cry  was,  "  Ho,  friends !"  His  second,  as  Sarine 
iTin  him  through  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  was,  '•  ^lercy,  Jesus !" 
He  struggled  faintly  arro:»s  the  chamber,  bleeding  from  a  dozen 
irounds,  in  every  one  of  which  sat  death.  The  murdt-rers  hat^kcd 
a  him  a-*  he  staggered,  and  wildly  yet  feebly  fought.  All  paused 
for  a  moment,  when  he  had  reached  the  extrem*?  end  of  the  room. 
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whom  he  again  atteinptod  to  raise  his  sword ;  Init  in  the  act  he 
rolled  over,  stone  dead,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  of  Henri  HI. 

At  that  moment  tlie  tapestry  was  raised,  and  the  king,  whisper- 
ing **  Ts  it  done  ?"  ajiproached  the  body,  moodily  remarking  as  he 
gazed  upon  it,  ^  He  looks  greater  than  he  did  when  living."  Upon 
the  person  of  the  duke  was  found  a  manuscript  memorandum,  in 
these  words : — *'  To  maintain  a  war  in  France,  I  should  require 
700,000  livres  prr  month."  This  memorandum  served  in  ihe 
king's  mind  as  a  justification  of  the  murder  just  committed  by 
his  orders.  The  body  was  \\\vn  uncen'monionsly  rolled  up  in  the 
Turkey  caq>et  on  which  it  had  fallen,  was  covered  with  quick 
lime,  and  flung  into  the  Loire.  Some  maimed  rites  were  pre- 
viously performed  over  it  by  Dourgin  the  royal  chaplain,  who 
could  not  mutter  the  De  l^rofnndis  without  a  nmning  and  terrified 
commentary  of  '*  Christ !  —  the  awful  sight!"  Guise's  second 
cardinal-brother  and  tlie  Archbishop  of  Lyons  were  murdered  on 
the  following  day ;  but  X\\q  lesser  victims  were  forgotten  in  the 
fale  which  had  fallen  upon  the  more  illustrious,  yet  certainly  more 
guilty  personages. 

The  widow  of  Guise,  soon  after  the  dread  event,  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  subsequently  the  Chevalier  Louis  de  Guise.  *•  The  boj," 
said  the  bereaved  lady,  "came  into  the  world  with  his  hands 
clasped,  as  if  praying  for  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  \\\a  father." 
Every  male  member  of  the  family  whom  the  king  could  reach 
was  now  subjected  to  arrest.  Tlie  young  heir  of  IMafrt^  Charless 
now  fourtli  Duke  of  Guise,  was  now  placed  in  close  rei^tridion  in 
the  Castle  of  Tours,  where,  sleeping  or  waking,  four  living  eyes 
unceasingly  watched  him — voire  name  aUant  a  la  gardtrohe-^ 
but  which  eyes  he  managed  to  elude  nevtTtheless. 

In  the  meantime  Rome  excommunicated  the  murderer  of  her 
champion.  Pai'is  put  on  mouraing ;  officials  were  placed  in  the 
street  to  strip  and  scourge  even  ladies  who  ventured  to  appear 
without  some  sign  of  sorrow.  Wax  effigies  of  the  king  wers 
brought  into  the  churches,  and  frantically  stabbed  by  the  priest^ 
at  the  altar.  The  priests  then  solemnly  paraded  the  streets,  chant- 
ing as  they  went,  *'  May  God  extinguish  the  Valois !" 

The  whole  city  broke  into  insurrection,  and  the  brother  of 
Guise,  the  Duke  de  Alayenne,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tli« 
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••  l«i?iw,'*  wImiso  ohji*rt  wad  tlio  c]t'posin<;  of  the  kinp,  and  the 
tr.in-ti  rriii;;  of  the  rruwii  tu  :i  rhihl  ui'  I^irniinc.  In  the  c*oiitest 
vh^i'ii  ('ii^iic*«l.  Vnluis  nn«I  Nn%'arn*  united  n^niinst  the  Giii>ards, 
will  nirrii'il  vielorv  with  iheni  wherever  th<*y  niiseil  their  banners. 
Thi-  cxuUalion  ot*  Henri  111.  wa^  only  mitigated  hy  the  repeated 
Pa|<:il  «iiniinfinse.4  rei*ei%'ed  hy  him  to  refmir  to  liome,  and  there 
an««t-r  tiir  his  eriuie. 

lli'i.ri  Mt'  N:i\am'  induced  him  tu  rather  think  of  punin<2:  Paris 
thnri  <»t'  nif illif\  in;5  the  l\ipi>:  and  he  w:ls  so  CMTUpied  when  the 
d*  Ml  I  ill  vin>!cani-i'  of  thf  ehurrh  luid  the  house  of  (iui>e  overtook 
hirn  in  tiic  vrry  monn-nt  «if  viiiory. 

Thi-  l)ii«*hi**  ih*  Monipcnsier,  sister  of  the  shm<rhtered  dukc», 
liaii  ni:i(it-  no  HTp't  «if  hiT  int«*ntions  to  have  piililie  revi-n^re  for 
th*'  d'-*rtl  privatt'ly  I'luiiniittfd,  wlifreliy  >lie  had  lost  a  bn>ther. 
Thi-n*  wn^  pn-caulitin  i-nini^di  taken  tlial  ^he  >houIil  not  H]»prosieh 
ihf-  rii\:il  army  nr  the  ktn;;*<  (juarters ;  hut  a  woman  and  a  priest 
n  iidip  il  all  |.rnau!iii!i^  fiitih*.  The  M)Uii\vhat  piy  duehess  wa« 
or.  wnu«ii.dly  iiiiimaii*  terms  with  a  ynun;:  monk,  named  •larque'^ 
(  !•  mi-rkt.  1  hi«  ;!i>oi|  Bn»thir  was  a  fanatie  zealot  for  hi*«  ehurch, 
aifi  a  niihi-r  fifi  anient  adminT  of  the  ihirhos.  who  tunied  lioth 
-•  i.t>ni«*iil-  III  hiT  own  e.«(HTial  pnr|H»<f'.  She  whi-pered  in  his 
f:ir<  a  pnimi-e.  to  M-eure  thr  t'lillilment  of  whieh.  he  received  with 
turiiiu^  ha-te.  ihi  knife  whirh  wa^  placed  in  lij:^  hands  by  the 
haMil-iinii'^i  wiiinan  in  Kninee.  It  ii  said  that  knife  is  >till  pn'- 
^T\fd.  a  pn-eitiu-  Irea-ure,  at  l<4)me. 

llo«r\iT  lhi«  m:iy  If.  on  the  Nt  of  Au;ru*t.  I'lSl^  the  young 
I'ln'tlur.  with  a  wi-apon  hid  in  tl.i-  i*u*U  of  hi^  nionki.'>h  rral»erdine, 
a:id  wi:h  a  li-tli-r  in  hi-  liafHJ.  >nu;:h!  and  ol»iained  arre-^s  to  the 
\k\U'j.  lie  wi-nt  "tnti^jht forward  fo  hi-  liutehcr's  work,  and  had 
•«-.ire«'Iy  |iii««iil  iNMH-aih  the  n-if  of  the  n»\al  ti-iil  In-Iore  he 
h-i'l  liuri*i|  the  ^|l•(■l  di-ep  in  the  nionarrh^  iNiMini.  lie  turned 
til  Mv  wiih  hot  ha.-te  ti»  the  laiiy  from  whom  he  ha<l  reffi\i-d  hi-* 
riiniriii*>iiin  :  hut  a  dozen  -^wonN  and  pike.-  thni>t  lite  out  of  him 
en-  hi-  had  mail*-  thn***  *i«|tH  in  the  direetiim  of  hi-  pronii*«d 
n-<**'ni['i  lit**'. 

Ml.-  whfi  li;Mi  enir:i;f«'d  her.«|f  to  pay  fur  the  n-ime  rand  fi»r 
n»:tl:' r  M'tiiii.  Sli»'  -en-ameil  ind««'d.  hui  it  wa-  wi»li  a  h\ -tt-rii! 
yi\   t^.tl  tiiP  .kt'-iH  d  to  *|ji\  1m  r.  and  wlmii  w:i-  oiil\  ;iil:iw«i  hy  tin' 
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thought  that  the  last  King  of  the  Yalois  race  did  not  know  thai 
he  had  died  by  a  dagger  directed  by  a  sister  of  Guise. 

In  testimony  of  her  exultation  she  distributed  green  scarfty  the 
color  of  I^rrainc,  to  the  i)eople  of  Paris.  She  brought  up  from 
the  provinces  the  mother  of  Clement,  to  whom  was  acoorded  the 
distinction  of  a  triumphal  entry.  Priests  and  people  worshipped 
the  mot  her  of  the  as^sassin  as  she  passed  wonderingly  on  her  way; 
and  they  bhisphemously  salutc^d  her  with  the  chanted  wordfl> 
V  Blessed  be  the  womb  that  bare  him,  aud  the  paps  that  gave  him 
suck."  She  was  led  to  the  seat  of  honor  at  the  table  of  Goise^ 
and  llomci  shelt(>red  the  infamy  of  the  assassin,  and  revealed  ill 
own,  by  pronouncing  his  work  to  be  a  god-like  act.  By  authority 
of  tlie  Vatican,  medals  were  struck  in  memory  and  honor  of  tbe 
dead ;  but  the  Huguenots  who  read  thereon  the  murderer's  pro- 
fession and  name — Frhre  Jacques  Clement — ingeniously  disoor- 
ered  therein  tlie  anagrammatic  interpretation  *'  C^eU  renfer  fd 
m'a  cr^c"-— "  It  is  hell  that  created  me." 

The  la<5t  Valois,  with  his  last  breath,  had  named  the  Protestut 
Henri  of  Navan*e  as  his  legal  successor  to  the  throne ;  but  between 
Henri  and  his  inheritance  there  stood  Rome  and  the  Guise  iactipiL 
Then  ensued  the  successive  wai*s  of  the  League,  during  which  the 
heavy  JSIayenne  suffered  successive  dtifeats  at  the  hands  of  Henri  of 
the  snowy  plumQ.  While  the  contest  was  raging,  the  people  trusted 
to  the  pulpits  for  their  intelligence  fi-om  the  scene  of  action.  From 
those  pulpits  was  daily  uttered  more  mendacity  in  one  hour  than 
finds  expression  in  all  the  hors(?-fjxirs  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  a 
year.  When  famine  decimated  those  who  lived  witliin  the  walls, 
the  people  were  reduced  to  live  upon  a  paste  made  from  human 
bones,  and  which  they  called  "  Madame  de  Montpensier's  cake." 

Henri  of  Navarre,  their  deliverer,  did  not  arrive  before  the  gates 
of  Paris  without  trouble. .  In  1521,  Charles  of  Guise,  the  yoaiig 
Duke,  had  escaped  most  gallantly,  in  open  day,  from  the  Castkrof 
Tours,  by  sliding  from  the  ramparts,  down  a  rope,  which  simply 
blistered  his  hands  and  made  a  rent  in  his  hose.  He  was  speedi- 
ly accoutred  and  in  the  field,  with  Spain  in  liis  rear  to  help  hiflk 
Now,  he  was  making  a  dash  at  Henri's  person ;  and,  anon,  leaping 
from  his  camp-bed  to  escape  him.  At  other  times  he  was  idle, 
while  his  uncle  Mayenne  pursued  the  cherished  object  of  tlieir 
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•■  ;-• t;..ir   <n)\Mi   uliirh   was   n-iMMiin;^  tVorn  tlifiii  in<»n*  cwitdy 

::.&2i  t\cr.  Fur  the  alert  liourbon,  liie  slow  and  liard-4lrinkiii^ 
Jlajemie  was  no  match.  The  ktter  thought  oooe  to  catch  the 
'  in  hii  ladj**  bower,  bat  the  wakeful  lover  was  gajlj  gallop- 

\  back  to  his  qnaners  before  the  tnimpets  of  ICajenne  had 
to  **booC  and  saddle."  "^ Mayenne,"  said  the  Pope,  ^sits 
hnjrer  at  table  than  Henri  lies  in  bed.** 

The  gaUfs  of  Paris  were  open  to  Henri  on  the  21st  of  March, 
15U1.  Old  Cardinal  Pellevi  died  of  disgust  and  indignation,  on 
kearing  of  the  fact  The  DucheM  of  Muntpensier,  aAer  tearing 
ber  hair,  and  threatening  to  swoon,  prudently  concluded,  with 
Henry  IV.,  not  only  her  own  peace,  but  that  of  her  family.  The 
ckicf  members  of  the  bouse  of  Guise  were  admitted  into  places  of 
gmt  tra^tp  to  the  injury  of  more  deserving  indi%'iduals.  ^  The 
young  Duke  de  Guise  affected  a  superabundant  loyalty.  In  re- 
tarn,  the  King  not  only  gave  him  the  government  of  several  chief 
towns,  but  out  of  complirornt  to  him  forliade  the  exercise  of  Prot* 
estant  worvhip  within  the  limits  of  the  Duke's  government !  Such 
conduct  was  natural  to  a  King,  who  to  ^ecurr*  his  throne  had 
abandoned  his  faith ;  wlio  liglitly  said  that  he  had  no  i^atmon  so 
powerful  as  the  canon  of  the  ma^s,  and  who  was  destitute  of  most 
rirtucA  save  courage  and  good-nalure.  Tlie  latter  was  abuited  by 
those  on  whom  it  was  lavished ;  and  the  various  assaults  upon  his 
liie  wen?  i^uppoitctl  to  be  din*rte<l  by  those  very  Guises,  on  whom 
he  hail  showen*<l  plac<*s,  pensions,  and  |>ardons,  which  they  were 
eoo'^tantly  m*«.'«liiig  and  oiintinually  deriding. 

The  young  Duke  of  (*uise  enjoy ffd,  among  other  ap|Knntmfnts, 
tliat  of  (iovenior  of  Mur.««*illes.  He  was  light-hearted,  hHfi.*h, 
vain.  an<l  rni<*l.  H«-  luingi*d  his  own  old  partisans  in  the  city,  as 
mrmi«i(  tu  tlie  king;  and  lie  matle  his  name  for  ever  infamoun  by 
thi*  M^IurtifHi  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  orplian-girl,  Man'fllc  de 
C  a*l«'lbne,  wh<»m  he  afterwanl  barely  almndonetl,  and  U'fi  to  die 
of  hungiT.  He  sent  her  a  ft*w  hnMul  pi«*c«*A  by  the  handn  of  a 
lax*f|iiey ;  but  the  tardy  cliarity  wa^  ftpumef],  and  the  poor  virtim 
die<L  He  hail  little  time  to  think  of  her  at  th**  brilliant  rcmrt  of 
the  firvt  Ilourbon.  wlu*n?  he  and  those  of  liis  Iiouim;  liinig^htl  to 
majiilain  a  n*putation  which  had  now  little  to  i>iip|M>rt  it,  but  the 
mem<iri<*:«  (if  the  peM  —  and  mnny  of  tlM»^»  wiTf  li:inlly  wurth  n|»- 
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pealing  to.  lie  was  a  mere  fine  gentleman,  bold  withal,  and  there- 
with intriguing ;  v'ver  hoping  that  the  fortuneA  of  his  house  might 
once  more  tiini  and  bring  it  near  a  throne,  and  in  the  meantime, 
making  himself  remarkable  for  his  %'anity,  his  airs  of  greatness, 
and  his  affectation.  Brave  as  he  was,  he  left  his  brothers,  the 
cardinal  and  chevalier,  to  dmw  their  swords  and  settle  the  quarrek 
which  were  constantly  raging.on  disi)uted  questions  touching  the 
assumed  Majesty  of  the  House  of  Guise. 

The  streets  of  Paris  formed  the  stage  on  which  these  bkwdj 
trag<Mlies  were  played,  but  they,  and  all  other  pretensions,  were 
suppressed  by  that  irresistible  ])utter-ilown  of  such  nuisances — the 
Cardinal  de  Kifheli(;u.  lie  used  the  sword  of  Guise  as  long  as  it 
was  needed,  but  when  Charles  became  troublesome  the  Cardinal 
not  only  b2mi>hed  him,  but  wounded  the  pride  of  his  family  hj 
j)laoing-  garrisons  in  the  hitherto  sovereign  duchy  of  LonniDei 
When  Cai-dinal  Fleury  subsequently  annexed  Lorraine  itself  to 
the  territory  of  France,  the  Guises  thought  the  world  was  at  an 
end.     The  universe,  however,  survived  the  shock. 

Duke  Charles  died  in  exile  at  Cune,  near  Sienne,  in  the  year 
1040.  Of  his  ten  children  by  the  Duchess  de  Joyeuse,  he  left  ^yt 
surviving.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henri,  the  eldest,  who  was  bishop 
and  canlinal.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate  while  yet  in 
the  arms  of  his  wet-nurse ;  and  he  was  in  frocks  when  on  his  kmg 
curls  was  placed  tlie  scarlet  hat  of  a  cardinal.  He  was  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  became  Duke  of  Guise.  He  at  once  flung 
away  all  he  possessed  of  his  religious  profession — its  dress  and 
titles,  and  walked  abroad,  spurs  on  his  heels,  a  plume  in  his  cap, 
and  a  long  sword  ami  a  bad  heart  between  ! 

The  whole  life  of  this  chivalrous  scoundrel  was  a  romance,  no 
j)ortion  of  which  reflects  any  credit  on  the  hero.  He  had  scaroelj 
rea(*hed  the  age  of  manliooil,  when  he  entered  info  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Anne  of  Gonzaga.  He  signed  the 
compact,  not  in  ink,  but  with  his  own  blood,  caUing  Heaven  to 
witness,  the  while,  that  he  would  never  address  a  vow  to  any  other 
lady.  The  breath  of  perjury  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  he 
married  the  Countess  of  Bossu,  and  he  immediately  abandoned 
her  to  sun  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Pons — an  im- 
perious mistress,  who  scpiandered  the  property  he  lavished  on  her, 
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and  ImtinI  iho  ex-oardinalV  ear*,  wlwn  ho  attempted,  with  derrni- 
din:;  Liiniilitv.  to  remonstnite  with  hiT  fnr  briiitring  down  ruin  ufion 
luji  f^lntf. 

He  wa«  as  disloyal  to  hii*  Kio^  a<  to  hi''  ''  lady  ;**  he  tampered 
vith  ndiellion,  was  sentf*iu*t'd  to  deatli.  and  wa**  pardoned.  But  a 
itaif  ot*  d(MN*nt  tnmfiuilhty  :i;rre«-il  ill  with  his  constitution.  To 
k«ft  p  lh:«t  and  hi<  nerves  fntni  nntinji,  he  one  day  drew  liin  swunl 
in  I  hi-  *trtfi.  u\ifm  th«*  *on  o\'  ('oli;niy.  whose  i»resenii»  seemi-d  a 
r»-|'n<  h'h  lit  him.  and  wiinm  Ik*  t-Icw  on  the  s|M»t.  II(*  wi|H*d  his 
bk»ly  nipiiT  on  hi^  mantle,  and  lM-tof>k  himself  for  a  soa^on  to 
Rtnn*-.  wlu're  he  iniri'jii<Ml  >kil fully,  hut  fniitlo^'ily,  in  onler  to  oli- 
lain  the  tiani  tor  tie*  hmther  of  Ma/arin.  Afcithy  would  now 
bai**  ilt-cfMiilittl  ii[Nin  him.  hut  tor  .1  voii*f  fnnn  th^  city  of  Naplei*, 
which  niaile  lii:^  ••w«-liiii:;  hf*art  lN*at  with  a  violt-nce  that  almost 
llin-;t!i  iii'i]  tii  kill. 

M.i-aiiiflli»  hail  jii^t  (i»ne|iii!ed  hl^  hrief  ami  mad  ean*er.  Tlie 
N«-n;"litaii«  were  nut.  on  liiat  Hi'i-imnt.  f|i*{Hi-«-il  to  siilmiit  a;riin  to 
Sf«i(i.  Thty  wi-re  ra'-iiiiir  a'.nHit  for  :i  Kiirj.  wlirn  fiiii-se  pn^-ont- 
ed  hi:n-*-lf.  Thi-  wa«  in  tin*  year  I(»17.  Mi*  I^'f)  Fnmee  in  a  fniil 
<r!uc"M.  witli  a  -ciiri*  of  Uild  advi-ntunr-i  w«';irifijr  the  eojor*  of 
Lomin*'.  i[ii<T(wiii<->i  with  **  hut)'.'*  in  i*iiinplimi-nt  ti>  the  l)iike*R 
mifi'n--.  "rie-  <hiir«'li  Mf—ed  tin-  i-nti-rpri-i*.  The  >kitr  spefl 
unh;iniifd  Tiiiiiiijii  luiulin^'  ^inrnis  and  iliini'If*riii:r  Spani-h  tieets; 
and  uh>  :i  \h"  I>iikt'  «tt-p|H-d  n^hon*  at  Naph--.  and  mounted  a 
rhanr-  r.  *Ai*'  ]nmi'iw^  jHipijla-'e  nho  |.r»'''i-'I«-i  him.  leirr.t  in'**'r.*<j 
ln'fiin'  thi-  ii«'W-iiiin«T.  a-  if  In*  had  Im-i-ij  a  eninin'j  'j>n\. 

Flip  I'>vt»  and  hravrry.  thi-  Cini-r  wa"  Mn<'<]ii;i|]fi].  If*-  mn- 
qiifn-j  all  hi"  !<••->.  :iiid  mad**  Vf»w«  tn  all  rhi-  jadii*-.  In  love  he 
lo-f.  Iii*wi-\i  r.  alt  thi-  truit-  of  lini\iTv.      Na|iti-«  wa«  hut  a  min-k 

Scir«lni::il':il;:iii   iM.   M h^-n    iht*    S|iaiiiari|-    at    I»-n:»th    niii-ti-p-d 

fctpiiijl;.  •  ii«»ie/li  iM  :itt.i>  k  ihi*  m-w.  li.iM.  Inif  ••iii-rvati  d  Kin;:. 
Th  ■  T'-'k  him  i-:i;ili\f.  and  h»-!d  him.  during'  tiHir  yi-ar-.  a  j»ri-iMi"r 
in  **['.i  II.  II*'  u':i'»"  d  li^MTtv  hy  a  ilniihh*  li*-.  lln*  rommdri  ii-in  of 
Ct«ii-t.  11"  prM«ni-ii|  tn  P-vr.'d  To  thi*  ('oiin  at'  ^fadrid  tli"  -ifp'T-. 
ffifth-  (  'I'ln  Ml'  I'ari-:  and  Uumil  himoi-lf  hv  ImuhI  and  oath  r!*'ver 
to  p  ntw  hi^  art*  MiMt  ON  Napli-«.  Hi-i  dmilil*'  knavrry.  Ih»w.-vit. 
Iiniuu'i'  him  im  prMilr.  At  h-ii'^th.  fiirfiiie-  •■••••ininu'  t"  di-r*  .mt-I 
ihr  irn  ;tfn»-'-  ••!   hi-  iiii'''-  hi:;hly-t'avon-tl  hou-*-,  ihi-  r»-ih--  n-pp- 
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bate  graduallj  sunk  into  a  mere  court  beau,  passing  his  time  b 
powdering  his  peruke,  defaming  reputations,  and  pajing  profase 
praise  to  the  patclied  and  painted  ladies  of  the  piEdace.  He  died 
before  old  age,  like  most  of  the  princes  of  his  house :  and  in  his 
iiftieth  year  this  childless  man  left  his  dignity  and  an  evil  name  to 
his  nephew,  Louis  Joseph. 

The  sixth  Duke  bore  his  greatness  meekly  and  briefly.  He 
was  a  kind-heartod  gentleman,  whose  career  of  unobtrusive  useful- 
ness was  cut  short  by  small-pox  in  1671.  When  he  died,  there 
lay  in  the  next  chamber  an  infant  in  the  cradle.  This  was  his  little 
son  Joseph,  not  yet  twelve  months  old,  and  all  unconscious  of  hii 
loss,  in  a  father ;  or  of  his  gain,  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  coronet 
On  his  young  brow  that  symbol  of  his  earthly  rank  rested  during 
only  four  years.  The  little  Noble  then  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease 
which  had  carried  off  his  sire,  and  made  of  himself  a  Duke — tlie 
last,  the  youngest,  the  most  innocent,  and  the  happiest  of  the  race. 

During  a  gniater  portion  of  the  career  of  the  Dukes,  priest  and 
swordsman  in  tiie  family  had  stood  side  by  side,  each  menacing  to 
the  throne ;  the  one  in  knightly  armor,  the  other  in  the  dread  pan- 
oply of  the  Church.  Of  the  seven  ducal  chiefVains  of  the  boose, 
there  is  only  one  who  can  be  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  repu- 
tation for  harmlessness ;  and  perhaps  that  was  because  he  lived  at 
a  time  when  he  had  not  the  i)ower  to  be  offensive.  The  boy  on 
the  mule,  in  1506,  and  the  child  in  the  cradle,  in  1676,  are  two 
pleasant  extremes  of  a  line  where  all  between  is,  indeed,  fearfollj 
attractive,  but  of  that  quality  also  which  might  make  not  only  men 
but  angels  weep. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Dukes  of  Guise  played  for  a  hi|^ 
prize ;  and  lost  it.  More  than  once,  however,  they  were  on  the 
very  point  of  grasping  the  attractive  but  delusive  prize.  If  they 
were  so  near  triumph,  it  was  chiefly  through  the  co-operation  of 
their  respective  brothers,  the  proud  and.  able  Cardinals.  The 
Dukes  were  representatives  of  brute  force ;  the  Cardinals,  of  that 
which  is  far  stronger,  power  of  intellect.  The  former  often  spoiled 
their  cause  by  being  demonstrative.  The  latter  never  trusted  to 
words  when  silver  served  their  purpose  equally  well.  When  they 
did  speak,  it  was  with  effective  brevity.  We  read  of  a  Lacede- 
monian who  was  fined  for  employing  three  words  to  express  what 
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mi^t  have  bef*n  h»  eifpctuallr  stated  in  two.  No  churchman  of 
ikit-  lrriii->«*  of  (iiiin*  I'vcr  rommittcMl  the  fault  of  the  I^cedcmonian. 

CanJiiiiil  .lohii  of  Ix)rraini*  wa^  the  hrother  of  the  fiivt  Duke 
(lau«!r.  When  the  InittT  wh!>  a  l)ov,  riding  h»  mule  into  Franco, 
John  was  the  youn<;  Hijihop-coadjutor  of  Metz.  He  was  little 
mt*T*'  tluin  two  vrars  old  when  \w  was  fin>t  appointed  to  this  tv- 
i|«»n'^ihli*  uflirc  I{«>  was  a  Carrlinal  before  he  was  out  of  his 
t*^*n<i :  ami  in  his  own  p«>rson  was  iiossess(*<l  of  twelve  bishoprics 
uiil  an-hbi-hnpries.  ( >f  these,  however,  hr  moilestly  nMainrd  hut 
thn-«*.  naint-ly,  Toul.  NarUmne,  juid  Alby — as  they  alone  liaf)- 
|M*n«-d  li»  return  n* venues  worth  acceptance.  Not  tluit  he  was 
M-lli^h.  M-4'in);  that  he  8ubsef|uently  applied  for,  and  received  the 
An*hbiiihuprir  of  Rh«'ims,  which  he  kindly  helci  for  his  nephew 
C'iKarh***,  who  was  titular  thereof,  at  the  experience<l  a^  of  ten. 
IIt«  n-venues  wrn*  enonnous,  and  he  was  fur  ever  in  d«.'bt.  He 
wab*  r»nt-  of  the  m«>st  skilful  nctrotiators  of  his  time :  but  whether 
d*-piii«^I  to  i'nijN>nir  or  |N»[ie,  h«'  w:is  <«-ldom  ahht  to  coiiimencM*  his 
jrmnify  until  he  hail  put  in  pl«*c]p*  thn'c  (»r  four  towns,  in  orler 
to  nii*e  mcmi'V  to  d«rfniy  his  expenses.  His  Zitil  for  what  he  un- 
dt-r-ttHid  a<  n^lipon  was  manifesti^l  during  the  !*hort  but  blcKidy 
camfiaijni  afr.iinr>l  the  I'mte^tants  of  Al^atia,  when*  he  aeeom])a- 
ni*^l  hi<  brolli«-r.  At  the  Mf  of  the  C'anliiial.  on  the  Held  of 
batlh-,  ttuiid  the  Apostolic  Commissary,  and  a  >tatf'  of  priestly 
aide«-<l<*-4*iimp.  Whil<*  s«>nie  of  these  encounigv-d  the  ortli<Klox 
trtMtfi*  to  cluir}!**  the  Hupienots,  the  princifiai  per!«ona*;i*s  kept 
th«'ir  h:ind<i  rai.MNl  to  Heaven:  and  when  the  |N*nn<)ns  of  th<*  army 
of'  Ilefonucrs  h:iii  all  pme  down  iM'ton*  thf  double  cmss  of  I^ir- 
nun«»,  the  Canhnal  and  lii<  ecclesiasti(*:d  ^tatl'  HMle  to  the  church 
of  St.  NiclH)l:L-i  and  san^  TV  /Jeuiti  /mn/amn*. 

The  chivalrous  C'anlinal  wa-^  another  man  in  his  residenct*  of 
the  H(»ti-1  dr  Cluny.  (M*  this  momiMery  he  nuwle  a  mansion,  in 
which  a  Syluirite  mi^ht  have  dwelt  without  ef>m  plain  in  ^r.  It  wil*« 
f mlf«-lli*h<*<l.  dfcoraleil.  and  funii?>hiHl  with  a  ^>rge«iusne<*s  that  had 
it*  Miun'f  at  oriif  in  hi*»  blinil  pnNlipiJity.  his  taMe  lor  the  arts, 
and  hi*  t:iniili:ir  pain  map'  of  luliM*.  Th**  only  lhin«j  nut  to  In- 
f  lUik'l  in  llii«  ci-li'bnit<il  mansion  wa"*  the  exaniph*  nf  a  ^mhI  life. 
liut  hfiw  r«;i////  ihi-  fxani|iic  In*  t'iiiiinl  in  a  pn-lat*'  whi»  a^Muni'd 
BJid  I  \i  riiii-d  liii-  fitliin-  nl'  inMniclin;;  tlie  niaitN  iif  hiiUiir  in  their 
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delicate  dutie.s.  Do  Thou  snvisi  it  was  an  occupation  for  which  he 
was  pre-eminently  fitted ;  and  Brantoinc  pauses,  in  his  gay  illus- 
trations of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  to  n^mark  with  indignation 
tiiat  if  the  daughters  of  nohle  liouses  arrived  at  court,  endowed 
with  every  maiden  virtue,  Cardinal  John  was  the  man  to  despoil 
them  of  their  dowry. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  not  deficient  in  tastes  and  pursuits  of  t 
refnied  nature.  lie  was  learned  himself,  aud  he  loved  learning 
in  others.  His  ])urse,  when  there  was  anything  in  it,  wa-;  at  the 
service  of  poor  scholars  and  of  sages  with  great  purposes  in  view. 
He  who  deemed  the  slaughter  of  Protestimt  peasants  a  thing  to 
thank  Grod  for,  had  something  like  a  heart  for  clever  sneerers  at 
Papistry  and  also  for  Protestants  of  talent  Thus  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  amphibious  Erasmus,  extended  his  protection  to  the 
evangelical  Clement  Marot,  and  laughed  and  drank  with  l^belaiSi 
the  caustic  cure  of  Meudon.  He  was,  moreover,  the  boon  com- 
panion of  Francis  L,  a  man  far  less  worthy  of  Iiis  intimacy  than 
the  equivocating  Erasmus,  the  gentle  Marot,  or  roystering  Rabe- 
lais, who  painted  the  manners  of  the  court  and  church  of  liis  day, 
in  his  comjwund  char.icters  of  Gtirgantua  and  Panui^. 

H(j  was  a  liberal  giver,  but  he  gave  with  an  ostentation  for 
which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  gospel.  At  one  period  of  his 
life  he  widked  abroad  with  a  game-bag  full  of  crowns  slung  from 
his  neck.  On  passing  beggars  he  bestowed,  without  counting,  • 
rich  ahns,  requesting  prayers  in  return.  He  was  kno^iPn  as  the 
"  game-bag  Cardinal."  On  one  occasion,  when  giving  largesse  to 
a  blind  mendicant  in  Rome,  the  latter  was  so  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  the  gift,  that,  pointing  to  the  giver,  he  exclaimed,  "If 
thou  art  not  Jesus  Christ,  thou  art  John  of  Lorraine." 

He  was  bold  in  his  gallantry.  When  sent  by  Francis  I.  to 
negotiate  some  political  business  with  the  pope,  he  passed  thixHigfa 
Piedmont,  where  he  was  for  a  while  the  guest  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Savoy.  The  duchess,  on  the  cardinal  being  presented, 
gravely  offered  her  hand  (she  was  a  I^ortugiiese  princess)  to  be 
kissed.  John  of  Lorraine,  however,  would  not  stoop  so  low,  and 
made  for  her  lips.  A  struggle  ensued,  which  was  maintained  with 
rude  persistance  on  one  side,  and  with  liaughtj  and  offended  vigor 
on  the  other,  until  her  highness's  head,  being  firmly  grasped  within 
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Li*  HininenroV  ami,  the  canlinal  kissed  tin*  ni filed  princess  two  or 
thr^  «■  tiim*^  oil  tlii'  luoiitli,  and  tlieii,  with  an  exultant  laiiglu  rc*- 
lr;i-«'l  h«-r. 

The  .•eeond  mnlinnl  of  this  branch,  Charles  of  Lorniiiie,  wan 
brriih«*r  vf  th«>  siH*ond  duke,  lie  was  the  ^n*atcst  man  of  hiri 
iiAinil\.  and  the  mos^t  |>oweHtil  of  his  a^e.  His  ambition  was  to 
»lnuni!>tfr  the  finances  of  Fnince,  and  he  <lid  m>  during  three 
n-i;rnf*.  with  an  annual  excess  of  ex|>enditure  over  ineonie,  of  two 
milliun«  :ind  a  half.  He  wil<«  nit  her  dishducst  than  inca]ial)le. 
Hi«  iiiiniii'!*  thn-aleni'd  to  make  him  aceount ;  he  .«ih'nced  them 
with  thtr  Hjunil  of  the  tiK.'«iiii  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  when  the 
rL*u;;ht*T  W!f  ovir  he  merrily  a*ked  for  the  pre.*eni*e  of  the  ao- 
cik-cT'*  wImi  hiui  intended  to  make  him  refunil. 

IIo  wjto  an  :u*eom|»li>hed  hyiNH-rite,  auid  at  heart  a  religious 
fvfi.nuiT.  At  ht-t  hi-  acknowh*d;!ed  to  the  Icmlers  of  the  relbnn- 
aiory  iiK»\em«-nt«  whtim  he  admitted  to  his  familiarity,  that  the 
K*  forma  til  in  »a.«  neci-^^ary  and  warrantabh* :  and  \rt  policy  niafhs 
ol^  him  ihf  nii>«t  *>ava;;e  eiifmy  that  lVnte<taiiti«m  ev«T  had  in 
Fnuitf.  !!«•  iir^r'-d  on  the  kin^  to  burn  nobli*  litntic^  nitlier  than 
ihr  ii»mm(in  |NM»ple ;  and  uhm  lli-nri  was  tiMirhcil  with  conifMis- 
pi«>n.  in  hi-  il\in^  ni<»nient^.  tor  -itnit*  i'mtcMant  pri-oiHTS  nipitally 
itirrl- ntuitl.  ill*-  rardinal  ti>lil  him  that  thf  fi-i-lin;;  ciune  of  the 
di-iii.  aiid  that  ii  «ia-  bi-ttcr  tLiv  >hiiuld  |M'ri."li.  And  they 
{M-ri«liffI. 

lit'  iiiir(ii!iii-i  d  the  Ihipn^itinn  into  Fninn-.  and  wa-  maile  (inuid 
Ir.ifUi-iinr  :it  :li«-  iiU'riifiit  ih>*  inunlry  \\a^  ri-jiiirin<;  for  tin*  r«*i*ov- 
••r\  of  (  al;ii-  fpiiii  !h'-  Kiijli-h.  An<l  flii-  ua^  the  man  mIio.  at 
•iii-  (  iiuiii'il  lif  Ji'iiir.  ad\iN'atrd  ihi'  «'r]i  1  iiiiioii  of  di\iiie  worship 
ill  :!.•■  \i-niai'iilar  ti'iiLMh-.  He  \\a«  thf  frii-nd  of  iibcriy  to  thi* 
(taiiii-an  i-hureh.  but  li«-  tiHik  tlif  oiIht  -iih-  on  fiiidin;;  that  libfnd 
<id%«H-:ii-y  |MTiN-il  hi-  chanec-i  of  lM>iii;r  |M»pi*.  The  livin**  |Mipe 
u>«'ii  and  abu«*'il  him.  **  I  am  .orandaliz'-d/*  -aiil  hi^  lioline«s.  **at 
fiii'liii'j    Win   -till   in   the  enjoyrni-nt  of  th**  revrniif-  of  -o  many 

."      ••  I  w.iuM  !•  -ii:i»  ill*  in  :ill."  -aid  \\.*   cMplinui.  "for  a  -iiiu'l'* 

li-l..--  :  . .'  -Ul.i.U  l.i  hi.pi..- r"  :i-kid  il..-  |m.|.i-.  'Marry!" 
•■\'  '  .  II..    I   (  ..J.l.li:r   Ml  ir'»  -.  "  lll»*  !■!    li'ijil  if  i'f'    Ikiinir." 

il*  w.i-  a-  li:ii  L'iil\  .1-  iiiu.i-  :i-piiiiiL'.  lii'  <  iUi-i  li:i>l  ili'lili'-il 
ill*'  wi  ak  .VnthoiiViif  Na\arri-  toinrn  luimani.-t :  but  tin- canlinid 
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did  not  treat  that  king  with  more  courtesy  on  that  aocount.  One 
frosty  morning,  not  only  did  the  princely  priest  keep  the  moontun 
king  tarrying  at  his  garden  gate  for  an  audience,  but  when  he 
went  down  to  his  majesty,  he  listened,  all  befurrcd  as  he  was,  to 
the  shivering  monarch  who  humbly  preferred  his  suit,  cap  in  liand. 

He  was  covetous  and  haughty,  but  he  sometimes  found  his 
niatcli.  His  niece,  JVIary  Stuart,  had  quarreled  with  Catherine 
do  Medici?,  whose  especial  wrath  had  been  excited  by  Maiy's 
plirase  applied  to  Catherine,  of  "  The  Florentine  tradeswaman." 
The  Scottish  Queen  resolved,  after  this  quarrel,  to  repair  to  the 
North.  The  cardinal  was  at  her  side  when  she.  was  examining 
her  jewels,  previously  to  their  being  packed  up.  He  tenderly 
remarked  that  the  sea  was  dangerous,  the  jewels  costly,  and  that 
his  niece  could  not  do  better  than  leave  them  in  his  keeping 
**  Good  uncle,"  said  the  vivacious  Mary,  "  I  and  my  jewels  travel 
together.  If  I  trust  ono  to  the  sea,  I  may  the  other ;  and  there- 
with, adieu .'"     The  cardinal  bit  his  lips  and  blessed  ber. 

Ranke  is  puzzled  where  to  find  the  principal  author  of  the  mai- 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  miftter. 
The  Guises  had  appealed  to  the  chances  of  battle  to  overcome 
their  chief  adversaries  in  the  kingdom.  But  for  every  Huguenot 
father  slain,  there  arose  as  many  filial  avengers  as  he  had  w& 
The  causes  of  quarrel  were  individual  as  well  as  general.  A  Ho- 
gueuot  had  slain  the  second  Duke,  and  his  widow  was  determined 
to  be  avenged.  The  Canlinal  was  wroth  with  the  King  for  le- 
taining  Protestant  archers  in  his  body-guard.  Tlie  arcliers  took 
an  unclean  vengeance,  and  dotiled  the  pulpit  in  the  Chapel  Bojil 
wherefrom  the  Cardinal  was  accustomed  to  denounce  the  doctrine 
of  their  teachers.  His  Eminence  formed  the  confederacy  bj 
which  it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  enemy  at  a  blow.  To  the 
general  causes,  I  need  not  allude.  The  plot  itself  was  formed  in 
Oliver  Clisson's  house,  in  Paris,  known  as  "  the  Hotel  of  Mercy.** 
But  the  representatives  of  Rome  and  Spain,  united  with  those  of 
France,  met  upon  the  frontier,  and  there  made  the  final  arrange- 
ments which  were  followed  by  such  terrible  consequences.  When 
the  stupendous  deed  was  being  done,  the  Cardinal  was  absent  fiom 
France ;  but  he  fairiy  took  upon  himself  the  guilt»  when  he  confer* 
red  the  hand  of  his  illegitimate  daughter  Anne  d*Ame  on  the 
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officer  Bcsme  whose  dagger  liad  given  the  first  mortal  stab  to 
Colignj,  the  chief  of  the  immolated  victims  of  that  dreadful  day — 
and  Borne  approved. 

As  a  public  controversialist  he  shone  in  his  dispute  with  Beza. 
Of  his  pride,  we  have  an  illustration  in  what  is  recorded  of  him  in 
die  Council  of  Trent.  The  Spanish  embassador  had  taken  a  place, 
at  mass,  above  that  of  the  embassador  from  France.  Thereu[)on, 
the  reverend  Cardinal  raised  such  a  commotion  in  the  cathedral, 
and  dwelt  so  loudly  and  strongly  in  expletives,  that  divine  worship 
was  suspended,  and  the  congregation  broke  up  in  most  admired 
disorder. 

So  at  tlie  coronation,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  of  the  Queen 
of  Charles  IX.  The  poor,  frail,  Austrian  Princess  Elizabeth, 
after  being  for  hours  on  her  knees,  declared  her  incapacity  for  re- 
maining any  longer  without  some  material  support  from  food  or 
wine.  The  Cardinal  declared  that  such  an  irreligious  innovation 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  stoutly  opposed,  well-fed  man  that 
he  was,  the  supplying  of  any  refreshment  to  the  sinking  Queen  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  he  reflected  that  her  life  might  be  imperiled 
that  he  consented  to  ^Uhe  smallest  quantity  of  somethuig  very 
li^t,**  being  administered  to  her. 

He  was  the  only  man  of  his  family  who  was  not  possessed  of  the 
knightly  virtue  of  bravery,  lie  was  greatly  afraid  of  being  as- 
sassinated. In  council,  he  was  uncourteous.  Thus,  he  once  ac- 
cused the  famous  Chancellor  le  Hospital  of  wishing  to  be  '^  the  cock 
of  the  assembly,**  and  when  the  grave  chimccllor  protested  against 
such  language,  the  Cardinal  qualified  him  as  "  an  old  mm."  It 
may  be  added  that,  if  he  feared  the  dajrger  directed  by  ])rivate 
vengeance,  he  believed  himself  protected  by  the  guardianship  of 
Heaven,  which  more  than  once,  as  he  averred,  carried  him  oif  in 
clouds  and  thunder,  when  assassins  were  seeking  him.  lie  was 
wily  enough  to  have  said  this,  in  order  to  deter  all  attempts  at  vio- 
lence directed  against  himself. 

He  died  edifyingly,  kissed  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  was  be- 
lieved by  the  latter;  to  mysteriously  haunt  her,  long  af^er  his 
death.  The  real  tooting  on  which  tliest;  two  personages  stood 
has  yet  to  be  discovered  by  curious  inquiries. 

Thf  Cardinal-brother  of  the  tliinl  Duke.  Louis  of  Lorrainf, 
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loved  good  living,  and  was  enabled  at  an  early  age  to  indulge  Ids 
propensities,  out  of  the  rich  revenues  which  he  derived  from  has 
numerous  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He  held  half  a  dozen  ab- 
beys while  he  was  yet  in  his  cradle ;  and  he  was  a  bishop  at  the 
mature  age  of  eighteen.  Just  before  his  death,  in  1598,  when  he 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  resigned  his  magnificent  chatdi 
appointment^*,  in  favor  of  his  nephew  and  namesake,  who  was  to 
be  a  future  Cardinal  at  the  side  of  the  fourth  Duke.  Louis  was 
a  man  of  ability  and  of  wit.  He  chose  a  device  for  his  own 
shield  of  arms.  It  consisted  of  nine  zeros,  with  this  apt  motto: 
"  Hoc  per  se  nihil  est ;  sed  si  minimum  addideris,  maximum  erit," 
intending,  it  is  said,  to  imply  that  man  was  nothing  till  grace  was 
given  him.  He  was  kindly-dLspositioned,  loved  his  ease,  was 
proud  of  his  church,  and  had  a  passion  for  the  bottle.  That 
was  his  religion.  Hi.^  private  life  was  not  marked  by  worw 
traits  than  those  that  characterized  his  kinsmen  in  the  priest- 
hood, lie  showed  his  affection  for  his  mother  after  a  truly  filial 
fashion,  bequeathing  to  her  all  his  estates,  in  trust,  to  pay  lus 
debts. 

The  third  duke  had  a  second  cardinal-brother,  known  as  the 
Cardinal  de  Guise,  who  was  murdered  by  Henri  III.  He  was 
an  intriguer ;  but  as  brave  as  any  knight  of  his  family.  It  was 
long  before  the  king  could  find  men  wiUing  to  strike  a  priest ;  and 
when  they  were  found,  they  approached  him  again  and  again,  be- 
fore they  could  summon  nerve  wherewith  to  smite  him.  After  aD, 
this  second  murder  at  Blois  was  effected  by  stratagem.  The  car^ 
dinal  was  requested  to  accompany  a  messenger  to  the  royal 
presence.  He  complied  with  ?ome  misgiving,  but  when  he  fodnd 
himself  in  a  dark  corridor  with  four  frowning  soldiers,  he  under- 
stood his  doom ;  requested  a  few  moments  respite  to  collect  his 
thoughts ;  and  then,  enveloping  his  head  in  his  outer  robe,  bade 
them  execute  tlieir  bloody  commission.  He  was  instantly  slain, 
without  offering  resistance,  or  uttering  a  word. 

This  cardinal  was  father  of  five  illegitimate  sons,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Baron  of  Ancerviile,  or,  as  he  proudly 
designated  himself,  *'  Bastard  of  Guise.'' 

By  the  side  of  the  son  of  Balafre,  Charles,  the  fourth  duke, 
there  stood  the  last  cardinal-brother  who  was  able  to  serve  hu 
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house,  and  whose  cbanicter  presents  anj  circnmstance  of  note. 
This  cardinal,  if  he  loved  anything  more  than  the  bottle,  was 
Ibndest  of  a  battle.  He  characteristically  lost  his  life  by  both. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  held  by  the 
Protestants  in  the  year  1621.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  May;  and 
the  sun  was  shining  with  a  power  not  known  to  our  severe  springs. 
The  cardinal  fought  like  a  fiend,  and  swore  with  more  than  fiend- 
ish capacity.  The  time  was  high  noon,  and  he  himself  was  in  the 
noontide  of  his  wondrous  vigor,  some  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
was  laying  about  him  in  the  bloody  melee  which  occurred  in  the 
suburb,  when  he  paused  for  awhile,  panting  for  breath  and  stream- 
ing with  perspiration.  He  called  for  a  flask  of  red  wine,  which 
he  had  scarcely  quaffed  when  he  was  seized  with  raging  fever, 
which  carried  him  off  within  a  fortnight.  He  was  so  much  more 
/uldicted  to  knightly  than  to  priestly  pursuits,  that,  at  the  time  of 
bis  death,  a  negotiation  was  being  carried  on  to  procure  irom  the 
pope  permission  for  the  cardinal  to  give  up  to  his  lay-brother,  the 
Due  de  Chevreuse,  all  his  benefices,  and  to  receive  in  return  the 
duke's  governorship  of  Auvergne.  He  was  for  ever  in  the  saddle, 
and  never  more  happy  than  when  he  saw  another  before  him  with 
a  resolute  foe  firmly  seated  therein.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  or  knight-errant ;  and  when  peace  temporarily  reigned, 
he  rode  over  the  country  with  a  band  of  followers,  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  always  found  them  at  the  point  of  their  swords. 
He  left  the  altar  to  draw  on  his  boots,  gird  his  sword  to  his  hip, 
and  provoke  his  cousin  De  Nevers  to  a  duel,  by  striking  him  in 
the  face.  The  indignant  young  noble  regretted  that  the  profession 
of  his  insulter  covered  the  latter  with  impunity,  and  recommended 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  abandon  it,  and  to  give  De  Nevers  satis- 
faction. "  To  the  devil  I  have  sent  it  already  T  said  the  exem- 
plary cardinal,  "  when  I  flung  off"  my  frock,  and  belted  on  my 
frword  :**  and  the  two  kinsmen  would  have  had  their  weapons  in 
each  other's  throat,  but  for  the  royal  ofiicers,  who  checked  their 
Cliristian  amusement 

This  royptering  cardinal,  who  was  interred  with  more  pomp 
tlian  if  he  had  been  a  great  saint,  or  a  merely  honest  man,  left 
^vi^  children.  Their  mother  was  Charlotte  dcs  Escar.  They 
wrn'  recognised  as  legitimate,  on  allegjition  that  their  ^art^nt* 
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liad  been  duly  married,  on  papal  dispensation.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  cardinals,  and  was  as  good  a  soldier  as  any  of  the 
knights. 

Neither  the  pride  nor  the  pretensions  of  the  house  expired  with 
either  Dukes  or  Cardinals.  There  were  members  of  the  family 
whose  arrogance  was  all  the  greater  because  they  were  not  of  the 
direct  line  of  succession.  Their  great  ambition  in  little  things  was 
satisfied  with  the  privilege  grantetl  to  the  ladies  of  Guise,  namely, 
tiie  one  which  they  held  in  common  with  royal  princesses,  at  being 
presented  at  court  previous  to  their  marriage.  This  ambition 
gained  for  them,  however,  the  hatred  of  the  nobles  and  the  princes 
of  the  Church,  and  at  length  caused  a  miniature  insurrection  in 
the  palace  at  Versailles. 

The  occasion  was  the  grand  ball  given  in  honor  of  the  nuptials 
of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Dauphin.  Louis  XV.  had  announced, 
that  he  would  open  the  brilliant  scene  by  dancing  a  minuet  with 
Mile,  de  Lorraine,  sister  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc.  The  oprotr 
that  ensued  was  terrific.  The  entire  body  of  nobility  protested 
against  such  marked  precedence  being  allowed  to  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion. The  Archbishop  of  Rheims  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  opposing  movement ;  and,  assembling  the  indignant  peerage, 
this  successor  of  the  Apostles,  in  company  with  his  episcopal  broth- 
er from  Noyon,  came  to  the  solemnly  important  resolution,  that 
between  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  haute  noUetse  there 
could  be  no  intermediate  rank ;  and  that  Mile,  de  Lorraine,  oon- 
sequently,  could  not  take  precedence  of  the  female  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  had  been  presented.  A  memorial  was  drawn  up. 
The  entire  nobility,  old  and  new,  signed  it  eagerly ;  and  the  King 
was  informed  that  if  he  did  not  rescind  his  determination,  no  lady 
would  dance  at  the  bidl  after  the  minuet  in  question  had  been  per- 
formed. The  King  exerted  himself  to  overcome  the  opposition: 
but  neither  bishops  nor  baronesses  would  give  way.  The  latter, 
on  the  evening  of  the  ball,  walked  about  the  grand  apartments  in 
undress,  expressed  loudly  their  resolution  not  to  dance,  and  re- 
ceived archiepiscopal  benison  for  their  pious  obstinacy.  The  mat- 
ter was  finally  arranged  by  compromise,  whereby  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Count  d'Artois  were  to  select  partners  among  the  nobility,  and 
not,  as  was  d^  rigueur^  according  to  the  law  of  minuets^  among 
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princesses  of  their  own  rank.  The  hour  for  opening  the  famous 
ball  was  retarded  in  order  to  give  the  female  insurrectionists  time 
to  dress,  and  ultimately  all  went  off  a  merveiUe  ! 

With  the  Prince  de  Lambesc  above-named,  the  race  of  Guise 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  soil  of  France.  He  was  colonel 
of  the  cavalry  regiment.  Royal  AUemandj  which  in  1789  came 
into  collision  with  the  people.  The  Prince  was  engaged,  with  his 
men,  in  dispersing  a  seditious  mob.  lie  struck  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  rioters  with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  This  blow, 
dealt  bj  a  Guise,  was  the  first  given  in  the  great  Revolution,  and 
it  helped  to  deprive  Louis  XYI.  of  his  crown.  The  Prince  de 
Lambesc  was  compelled  to  flj  from  the  country,  to  escape  tiie  in- 
dignation of  the  people.  Nearly  three  centuries  before,  his  great 
aooestor,  the  boy  of  the  mule,  had  entered  the  kingdom,  and  found- 
ed a  family  which  increased  in  numbers  and  power  against  the 
throne,  and  against  civil  and  religious  liberty.  And  now,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  many  who  had  sprung  from  this  branch  of  Lor- 
raine, as  proud,  too,  as  the  greatest  of  his  house,  having  raised  his 
finger  against  the  freedom  of  the  mob,  was  driven  into  exile,  to 
seek  refuge  for  a  time,  and  a  grave  for  age,  on  the  banks  of  the 
distant  Danube. 

When  Cardinal  Fleury  annexed  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  to 
France,  it  was  by  arrangement  with  Austria;  according  to  which, 
Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  received  in  exchange  for  his  Duchy, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  hand  of  Maria  Tiieresa. 
Their  heirs  form  the  imperial  house  of  Ilapsburgh-Lorraine. 
Such  of  my  readers  as  have  visited  Nancy,  the  capital  of  old  Lor- 
raine, will  remember  there  the  round  cliapel  near  wimt  is  left  of 
the  old  palace  of  the  old  Dukes.  This  chapel  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  principal  of  the  twenty-nine  Dukes  who  ruled  sovereignly 
in  Lorraine.  The  expense  of  supporting  the  ser\'ice  and  fabric, 
altar  and  priests,  connected  with  this  chapel,  is  sustained  entirely 
by  Austria.  It  is  the  only  remnant  preserved  of  the  Lorraine 
sovereignty  of  the  olden  time.  The  priests  and  employes  in  the 
edifice  speak  of  Hapsburgh-Lorraine  as  their  house,  to  which  they 
owe  exclusive  homage.  When  I  heard  expression  given  to  this 
sentiment,  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  that  famous 
etcher,  old  Jean  Callot.     The  latter  was  a  native  of  ^ane^  \  «xA 
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I  toaid  almost  fimcj  that  his  merry-lookiDg  lip  curied  villi  seon 
at  the  display  of  tlids  rag  of  pride  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Lor- 


raine. 


With  the  storjof  part  of  that  house  I  fear  I  may  hare  ( 
the  reader  too  long.    I  wiU  tell  more  fariefij  the  shifting  fiMrtoaes 
of  a  material  house,  the  knightly  edifice  of  Bambonillet. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  RAMBOUILLET. 

*'  Imagine  that  thii  castle  were  >'our  coart, 
And  that  Ton  lar,  far  pleatare,  liere  a  space, 
Xot  of  conpaUion  or  oece«sitT."— Kit  Maelowb. 

Rambol'Illet  is  mn  old  ch&teau  where  feudal  knights  once 
fired  like  little  king!>.  In  itJ^  ganlcns  Euphuism  reigned  supreme. 
Il  is  a  palace,  in  whose  chambers  monarchs  have  feasted,  and  at 
wbo«e  gate«  thejr  have  a«ked,  when  fugitive.**,  for  water  and  a  crust 
of  bread.  It  rommfnn^l  its  can*er  a^  a  cradle  of  knights ;  it  is 
fini*hin;r  it  ai&  an  a<vlum  for  th<*  oq>lian  chiMn*n  of  warrior?.  The 
commenf-ement  ami  tinah*  are  not  unworthy  of  one  another ;  but, 
brtwcrn  th**  two,  then*  have  lM>en  come  less  appropriate  dis|iOjtals 
of  this  oM  chevalit-r's  n*sid**n(*<*.  For  a  short  |K*riod  it  was  some* 
thing  betwtt*n  Hampton  Court  and  Ko:*hervil]i%  In  the  very  place 
w h<re  the  canons  of  th»*  Saint**  C'lia|R*lh*  wen*  privileg(*d  to  kiss 
the  cheeks  of  the  Duchess  of  Uurgiindy,  the  denizens  of  the  Fau- 
bour*s  Si.  Antoine  c«ju1«1  n'V«*l.  if  ih(*y  could  only  imy  for  their 
s|iorL  \Vh**n*  tli«*  knightly  D'Amaurys  held  th<*ir  feudal  state, 
wht-re  King  Franci**  ffilloweil  th<*  eha^*,  ami  the  Chevalier  Florian 
Muig.  and  IVnthit:vrf  earnctl  immortality  by  the  practice  of  heav- 
enly virtU4-!> :  where  I»uis  enthrone<l  I)u  llarry,  and  Napoleoo 
pre*ide<l  o\'er  councils,  holding  the  destiny  of  thrones  in  the  balanoe 
of  his  will,  then*  th<-  M>rrie.«t  mechanic  luid,  with  a  few  francs  in 
his  hand.  th<*  right  of  entnuKv.  The  gayest  lorettes  of  the  capital 
smoked  their  ciffurtUeM  where  Julie  D'Angennes  fence<l  with  love ; 
and  th<*  Iiowit  of  queens  and  the  refuge  of  an  empress  rang  with 
«•■  )»!«*«,  bom  of  light -h«'nrtf*iln**«s  and  lighter  win«*.  I^uis  Napo- 
It^iH  ha*,  howfver.  e*»tubli-hf'tl  a  lK*tl**r  onlrr  of  things. 

To  a  Norman  chief,  of  knightly  character,  if  not  of  knightly 
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title,  and  to  the  Normiin  tongue,  RahouiUety  as  it  used  to  be 
written,  or  the  "^  Rabbit  warren,"  owes  the  name  ^ven  to  the 
palace,  about  thirteen  leagues  irom  Paris,  and  to  the  TiUage  wbkh 
clusters  around  it.  The  former  is  now  a  quaint  and  confused  pile, 
the  chief  tower  of  which  alone  is  now  older  than  the  days  of 
Ilugues  Capc>t.  Some  authors  describe  the  range  of  buildings  as 
taking  the  form  of  a  horseshoe ;  but  the  hoof  would  be  indescri- 
bable to  whicli  a  shoe  so  shaped  could  be  fittingly  applied.  The 
changes  and  lulditions  liave  been  as  much  without  end  as  without 
taste.  In  its  i)resiMit  architectural  entirety  it  wears  as  motley  an 
aspect  as  Cocur  de  Lion  might,  were  he  to  walk  down  PaU  Mall 
with  a  modern  paletot  over  his  suit  of  complete  steel. 

The  early  masters  of  Uambouillet  were  a  knightly,  powerful 
but  uninteresting  race.  It  is  sulBcient  to  record  of  the  chivalric 
D'Amaurys  that  tliey  held  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  few  people  but 
themselves,  from  1003  to  1317.  Further  record  these  sainted 
proprietors  require  not.  We  will  let  them  sleep  on  undisturbedly, 
their  arms  crossed  on  their  breast,  in  the  peace  of  a  well-merited 
oblivion.     Requiescnt  I 

One  relic  of  the  knightly  days,  however,  8ur\'ived  to  the  period 
of  the  first  Freni.'h  Revolution.  In  the  domaui  of  Rambouillet 
was  the  fief  of  Montorgueil.  It  was  held  by  the  prior  of  St. 
Thomas  d'Kpemon,  on  the  following  service :  the  good  prior  w*8 
bound  to  present  himself  yearly  at  the  gate  of  Rambouillet,  bare- 
headed, with  a  garland  on  his  brow,  and  mounted  on  a  piebald 
horse,  touclimg  whom  it  was  bad  service  if  the  animal  had  not 
four  white  fvot. 

The  prior,  fully  armed  like  a  knight,  save  that  his  white  gloves 
were  of  a  delicate  texture,  carried  a  flask  of  wine  at  his  saddle- 
bow. In  one  hand  he  held  a  cake,  to  the  making  of  which  had 
gone  a  bushel  of  flour — an  equal  measure  of  wheat  was  also  the 
fee  of  the  lord.  The  officers  of  the  latter  examined  narrowly  into 
the  completeness  of  the  8er\'ice.  If  they  pronounced  it  impcriect 
the  prior  of  Epenion  was  mulcted  of  the  revenues  of  his  fief  for 
the  year  ensuing. 

In  later  days  the  ceremony  lost  much  of  its  meaning ;  but  down 
to  the  period  of  its  extinction,  the  wine,  the  cake,  and  the  garland, 
were  never  wanting;  and  the  maidens  of  Rambouillet  were  said 
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to  be  more  exacting  than  the  baronial  knights  (hemf(ch*e!i,  from 
vbom  manj  of  them  were  descended.  The  festival  was  ever  a 
joTWM  one,  a<«  became  a  feudal  lord,  w1io<H!  kitchen  fireplace  wan 
of  such  dimen.«ion8  that  a  horseman  might  ride  into  it,  and  okim 
ibe  poC  M  he  stood  in  hi;*  stimifK^. 

It  ift  a  >inffular  thinp  that  scarcrly  a  monarch  had  had  anything 
to  il'i  with  thf  knightly  rc-iidcncc  of  HunilN)uilk't,  hut  mii>chance 
lia«  bffailcn  him.  The  kiii*;^  w«Te  unjust  to  the  knijrhti*,  and  the 
Ut:er  ft  III  nf  I  for  lh<*  former  a  Neni«*siH.  Fnuu'is  I.  was  hunting  in 
lh«*  w<ioi|4  of  KiinilNiuillet  wlim  li**  i-ccimvim1  thi*  n<'ws  of  the  death 
nt'  llt-nrr  VIII.  that  knipht -sovereign,  with  whom  ho  had  strug- 
gi«^l  «>n  th«*  Kifld  of  tin*  Cloth  of  (iold.  With  the  news,  he  re- 
cHved  a  .«ho(*k,  which  the  decay  s]>run(r  from  %'arious  excesses 
could  not  rn^ii^t.  lie  cntenMl  the  chHtean  iti  the  guest  of  the 
ClH'valitf-r  dMngi-nni's,  in  wlio*i«*  family  th«'  proprietorship  then 
r^iiliMl.  The  chanilH*r  in  still  ?>hown  when'in  he  died,  roaring 
in  affuny.  ami  leaving;  pnM>f  tA'  its  |K>wer  over  him,  in  the 
pillow,  n'hich.  in  minglfnl  rn^e  nnd  pain,  he  tore  into  strips  with 
hi;*  te«-ili. 

Tilt*  Fn-nrh  author.  f^*iin  (Mtxlini.  has  ifiven  a  full  account  of 
the  extnvinlinary  f«*n'nionii*s  which  tfM>k  plnc<*  in  honor  of  Frnn- 
Hs  nA«*r  hi<t  di*ath.  In  fmnt  of  ih«*  bed  on  which  lay  the  liody  of 
the  kin^.  -avs  M.  <*(»zlau.  "wa^  rnTted  an  altar  c<>vcn*d  with 
embrrMiliTed  rlr>th :  on  thi>  ^l(Nld  two  p>ld  candhv^ticks,  bfaring 
t«vo  Jiirhts  t'nini  ('aiidlr<«  of  ihi*  whitt»^t  wax.  The  niniinals  pn*- 
Ut«-s  kniirht*.  *;«.||tlfiiicn.  and  otlifrr*.  iiho«i*  duty  it  was  to  keep 
walrlu  wt-n*  statifminl  anMinfl  th«-  mtafalffu^^  <icatf*«l  on  rhair^  of 
clifih  of  jpold.  During  th*-  rh-vrn  «lay?*  that  th**  ci*n*nii>ny  Ia!*t«*d. 
the  ^trirtc^t  «-tiqui'tti-  of  MT^'li'f  was  obs«>n'ed  iilNiut  the  king,  a** 
if  hr*  hail  be<'n  a  livin*;  monan*h  in  pn*s«'nce  of  his  <f»urt.  His 
tabti*  wa-  r«'«nilarly  laid  out  for  dinner,  by  the  hide  of  hit  ImhI. 
A  caniinal  bli*<*»ffl  ihi*  fcNNl.  A  gi*ntl«*ma!i  in  waiting  pn*'<entf*d 
iht*  «*wi*r  til  thf  Hirun*  of  th*'  th*ad  king.  A  knight  offi-nMl  him 
thi*  cufi  maiitlint;  with  wine :  and  another  wi))ed  his  lips  and  tingrrs. 
Th«"M»  fiirirtions  with  mnny  fjther*,  t<Nik  place  by  the  solemn  and 
^uUbii^l  light  of  ih«'  funf'Ril  ton'ho^." 

The  alb-r  i-vp/monies  were  quite  as  curious  and  extraordinarily 
magniticent ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  rcAt  upon  them.     A  king,  in 


ilept  in  the  castle  for  one  ni|^  in  Aa  j«Mr  1588w    IliMiAi 

in  May,  and  the  knlglit  praprietor  Jean  d*J 

tii^  the  marriage  of  his  daiq^fter..   Thai 

fajaload  knocking  at  the  castle  galea.    The^ 

flntatthe  damorons  visilort  thnwgh  thai 

scried  Henri  IIL  florried,  jet  langhmg^  sealed  in  an  old  < 

amond  which  mastered  dusty  horsemcDy  gmfe  caTalisf%aBd  cow* 

tins  scantilj  attired.    8cMne  had  their  points  nntmssad,  and  My . 

a  knight  was  witbont  his  boots.    An  ilhistrioas  eoaqiinBy,  1m  4mM 

but  there  were  not  two  ndUes  in  thehr  nnifted  pofaes. 

open  his  portals  to  a  king  and  his  kugbts  i^img  from  Da  < 

The  hOler  had  got  possession  of  Paris»  and  Benri  aiid  Us  j 

had  escaped  in  order  to  establish  the  regal  anthoritj  at 

The  two  great  adversaries  met  at  Blois:  and  after  the 

tion  of  Grttise,  the  king,  with  his  knights  and  coartierB,  gallopped 

gajlj  past  Rambouillet  on  his  return  to  Paris,  to  profit  bj  his 

own  wickedness,  and  the  follj  of  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  oousint 

the  duke. 

Not  long  before  this  murder  was  committed,  in  1588,  the  Hotel 
Pisani  in  Paris  was  made  jubilant  bj  the  birth  of  that  Catherine 
de  Vivonnes,  who  was  at  once  both  lovely  and  learned.  She  lived 
to  found  tliat  school  of  lingual  purists  wliose  doings  are  so  pleas- 
antly caricatured  in  the  Precieuses  BidicuU$  of  Molicre.  Cathe* 
rine  espoused  that  noble  chevalier,  Charles  d'Angennes,  Lord  of 
Rambouillet,  who  was  made  a  marquis  for  her  sake.  The  cheva* 
lier's  lady  looked  upon  marriage  rather  as  a  closing  aet  of  life  than 
otherwise ;  but  then  hen  had  been  a  busy  youth.  In  her  second 
lustre  she  knew  as  many  languages  as  a  lugtrum  has  years.  Ere 
her  fourth  had  expired,  her  refined  spirit  and  her  active  intellect 
were  disgusted  and  weary  with  the  continual  sameness  and  the 
golden  emptiness  of  the  court  She  cared  little  to  render  homage 
to  a  most  Christian  king  who  disregarded*  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  or  to  be  sullied  by  homage  from  a  monarch,  which  could 
not  be  rendered  without  insult  to  a  virtuous  woman.  Young 
Catherine  preferred,  in  the  summer  eve,  to  lie  under  the  shadow 
of  her  father*s  trees,  which  once  reared  a  world  of  leafy  splendor 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Palais  BoyaL    There  she  read 
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k«  rjiiu^d  hv  pivat  mind.*.  Durinfj:  the  long  winter  cvoningA 
9h^  lav  in  iiinfclv  rfreniuny  ii|Km  her  Ih'cI,  un  unseemly  custom  of 
the  perifMl.  anfl  tht'n*,  i^urmumli'd  by  rlif*valiei*s  wits  and  pliiloso- 
pb^TK  rnioyiHi  and  onc*r>u raffed  the  *•  cud«;ellin^  of  bmins.*'  At 
her  *'Uzs«-*tion  tlif  o\t\  hotid  was  th>tn)y«l,  and  after  her  desij^is 
m  n^w  ctn«'  l»uilt :  and  whi-n.  in  ]iiiu*''  of  the  old  dark  panellinfr«  oIh 
MTun  ly  Mfri  liy  rasmifnts  thai  krpl  mit  lh«*  lif^ht,  shf  i-uvrrt^l  the 
waU-  iif  h«T  n-4-fption-ru(ini4  with  >ky-hhii'  vtdvet,  and  weleonu^d 
ih>*  •'tin  ii>  -hini*  npim  th«-ni.  nnivcr-al  Fnincf*  admirin^rly  pro- 
TWNinml  her  mad.  ineiHitincnily  caught  the  inf<*etion,  and  hrrtkeout 
ir.tt*  an  incumhle  tli^'iiM-  nf  faiiey  and  pkmI  la^tt*. 

Thr  fruit  of  th«'  union  above  s|N)ken  of  was  abundant,  but  the 
%f  ri'  jfwpl  in  thai  cmwn  o\*  chili ln>n.  th**  i;4KMlli«*!it  arrow  in  the 
f.tmily  i|uir<T.  wr<  that  .Iiilie  d'An^ri'nnfs  wiio  shattered  the  hearU 
<>t  nil  the  anion  111-  rhfvalifr-i  of  Franoc,  and  whose  fame  has,  |>cr- 
li.-«{»«,  •i-lipM*fi  that  of  h«*r  mtrther.  Ilrr  ehildh(N>d  wa^  passi^i  at 
th«-  tV«»t  iif  th»'  nio*t  f-niint'nt  nn-n  in  Fnineo;  not  nirnOy  aristo- 
crni'xr  kni'jht*.  bnt  ii*  eminent  wits  and  |ihil>i«uph«*rs.  liy  the  8ide 
•  >!'  h«T  rradli*.  Ihil/:ic  f'nunciafi'd  hi^  |M>H«h<*d  peril nls,  and  Marot 
J  .-  I'liifliil  rhwiii'*.  Voiiuri'  hi*  tinn'«-ii"S,  and  Vaujri'ht*  his  ]c*am- 
in:;.  Nhf  hiy  in  the  arm*  nf  Armand  !)iipl«'s*i<i.  then  ahnost  R& 
inniM^fl* nt  a*  th**  liif  !••  an^i-l  who  nni*on*riou*ly  >niili'd  on  that  tuiure 
niihl«--<i  Cardinal  dc  l<ich«-hf'ii ;  and  ht-r  wiiin;r  car  hcanl  th**  fle- 
\.iu-*\  iiit-a-iiri-  nf  ('iirnfillf*-  ••  M<-liir."  To  ciiunn'rai**  ihi*  rir(.*les 
whiih  wa-  wiini  to  a-M-mhli'  uiihin  ihi*  ll<'>i*'l  Kanihouillrt  in  Pariii, 
'-•r  til  li*liiT  in  th<*  •ranh-U't  sniil  hilU  of  th**  coiiiifry  chfifi'an.  who^c 
hi«!i'ry  I  am  "ki-trhin*/.  would  fN*riipy  nion-  -pari*  than  can  Ik?  d**- 
Mititl  til  •iu«-li  piiriio"!-.  Tlif  I'iri'h*  niniprioi-il  imrtifs  who  wpn* 
hith*-nti  n«|H-r{ivi-ly  ••\rlii-i\f.  Kniifhl*  nii't  cili/fU  wit-,  to  the 
[^'p-at  I'ditii-ation  ot'  the  tiirniiT :  and  KamUinillcl  atlonh-d  an  a-yhim 
III  ih«-  (nT-i-cnti'd  «»f  ail  partji-..  Tlwy  wht»  n'-i*ti'd  l!«*nnk-  IV. 
t'mr.'t  ri-hii!i-  wiihiii  if*  Im^pitahli*  walU.  and  many  iMibh"*  and  chfv- 
alii'r*  who  «nrvi\fi]  thf*  IiIinhIv  oppn'^-ion  of  Kichclicu,  nought 
Tlii'n-in  *«il»i'i'.  anil  balm  fur  ilu-ir  lan-niffd  mhi)*. 

Aliii^'- all.  Madami*  ih*  kahiiiiHiilJi't  rriiM'ii-d  tin*  MM*ial  cimirre- 
iraiiifn  lit  the  two  "i-m-*.  Wiirin-n  iviti'  hmu'^ht  to  i>ni*itnnter  malH 
«iil«,  s^Mnrliuii'i  lo  nimpifr.  alwuy-i  to  inipn>\*'  ihi-m.  The  title  to 
enter  wa«.  worth  joinH  with  ability.     The  ftiqu<-ti«'  wan  pedanti- 


odly  itarfec,  m  may  be  fanagiiied  hjiim  m 
one  occftuoDy  nler  oondtiotii^  JaBe  tfaroopi  A  wbhb  ctt 
Mr  Mild  on  pertio|^  ntNtn  h&tf  sud  ww  twy  i 
ftr  ever  ftom  Rambonillety  u  the  reward  of  Ut  I 
nbe^quenflj  went  to  Africa.  On  liis  retnm,  be  wm  i 
to  the  illostrioiM  circle,  but  on  conditioii  that  he 
ventures,  and  to  these  the  delighted  asaemblj  listened,  ( 
as  gods  apd  goddesses,  and  gravely  addressing  eadi  other  «  mutk 
Madame  de  Bambooillet  presided  over  all  m  IKana,  and  ttntsanh 
pany  did'  her  abandant  homage.  This,  it  is  tnie^  wm  flir'Aa 
nonce ;  but  there  was  a  permanent  trafestj  notwIttsCaBAh^  ft 
WM  the  weak  pohiXof  this  assembly  tliat  not  only  wm  uiuj  bssbi 
ber  of  it  called  by  a  feigned,  generally  a  Ghmk,  nMse^  bnk  te 
same  rale  wm  affiled  to  most  men  and  things  beyond  it;  naj«tfhe 
very  oaths,  ibr  there  were  little  expletives  occasionally  llred  off  in 
ecstatic  moments,  were  all  by  the  heathen  gods.  Thos,  m  a  saan 
pic,  France  was  Cfreece.  Paris  was  Athens  ;  and  the  Place  Roy> 
ale  was  only  known  at  Rambouillet  as  the  Plaet  Dorique,  The 
name  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  Ar(hemi$e  ;  that  of  Kade- 
moiselle  do  Scudery  was  Aganippe ;  and  ThetMohmiea  wm  the 
puriftcfl  cognomen  of  the  Duchess  de  Tremouille.  But  oot  of 
such  childishness  resulted  great  good,  notwithstanding  that  Moli^re 
laughed,  and  that  the  Academic  derided  Comeille  and  all  otben 
of  the  innovating  coterie.  The  times  were  coarse ;  things,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  were  called  by  their  names ;  ears  polite  expe- 
rienced offence,  and  at  Rambouillet  periphrasis  was  called  apon  to 
jpxpress  what  the  language  otherwise  conveyed  offensively  by  the 
medium  of  a  single  word.  The  idea  was  good,  although  it  was 
abused.  Of  its  quality  some  conjecture  may  be  formed  by  one  or 
two  brief  examples ;  and  I  may  add,  by  the  way,  that  the  French 
Acaclemy  ended  by  adopting  many  of  the  terms  which  it  at  first 
refused  to  acknowledge.  Popularity  had  been  given  to  much  of 
the  remainder,  and  thus  a  great  portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  Ram- 
bouillet 1ms  become  idiomatic  French.  "Modeste,"  "friponne,* 
and  ^  secrete,**  were  names  given  to  the  under-garments  of  hidiea* 
which  we  now  should  not  be  afraid  to  specify.  The  sun  wm  the 
^  amiable  illuminator ;"  to  '*'  fulfil  the  desire  which  the  chair  had  to 
embraibe  jou,"  wm  simply  to  "sit  down."    Horses  were  ''phiabed 
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coar^cr^;"  a  carriago  wa-«  *'four  i-oniiws"  and  diairmon  were 
*-bai|itizi'«l  niul**!'.'*  A  InmI  was  th<.*  ^oM  dn^amiT  ;**  a  hat,  the 
*-burkl('r  n^n«t  wt'ath<'rr  t(»  bitiprh  was  Xo  *'lose  your  gravity;** 
dinnrr  wa<*  ih**  **  lueritliuiial  iifovssity  :*'  th«*  <.*ar  was  the  **  organ, 
or  t)if  pifi*  ut*  hfarin*; ;"  ami  th«*  "  thrunc  of  modesty**  was  thi*  |»oN 
i«h«-<l  phra-^f  tor  a  fair  yotiiii;  chei'k.  Then'  is  nothing  vory  i^dify- 
iitj  in  all  tiii?<,  il  is  true;  hiii  thi*  t'a-liion  t-fl  jK'nph^  thinkiii^r.  and 
iZf>\  •-n-ucd.  Old  indt'licai'it's  disiipiM-artMl.  mid  tin*  gonrral,  s|m>- 
k'-ri  iaiigiia^f  was  r«'tiiii'd.  It*  any  ;;n':it«*r  mental  |Mirity  ensued 
tVoni  the  rh.iii'j*'.  I  can  M*an'ely  rt'ivf  the  en'dit  tit*  it  to  the  party 
ui  lUiuUMiillet,  t'ur.  with  all  their  pnN*]aiined  refniement,  their 
nicety  wa«  ot'  the  kind  descrilM^d  in  the  well-known  maxim  of  the 
iK-an  nf  St.  Patrick. 

OjiM  fit*  ihr  nifist  reinarkahle  men  in  the  eircle  of  Hanibouillet, 
H.io  the  Manpii-  de  .Sidle«.  Knight  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  the 
i>rcuhi|  •/ju  of  till'  Duke  de  Moiitau.<-ier.  and  ^uh-etiuently  inherited 
the  title.  At  the  |NTiod  of  hi?*  father*;*  fleath,  hi<  mother  found 
2if-r-«*lf  with  littlf  ilowt-r  liuf  h«*r  title.  She  «'Xerted  her>elf,  how- 
••vtr,  rfKira^-iMi.-Iy.  She  iiiM meted  her  rhildn^n  herself,  hrought 
ihrni  u|i  in  «iriet  llnrrneiini  priiieipjfs  and  afterward  sent  them  to 
ihr  ('alvini«tie  eolh-p*  af  Se<lan.  where  the  youn^r  Mudent^  were 
:'am«MM  t'iir  the  ar;^iment<  which  they  niiiintained  apiinst  all  comers 
—  und  they  were  nuuiy  —  who  Hniirht  to  ronvert  them  to  |io|icr\'. 
At  un  eiiriy  a;^*  h<-  aetpiin-d  the  pniti-o-iuii  ot' arni<*.  the  only  voca- 
tiiiii  \nr  a  yonn;;  and  iHjrtiiinlf««  iinlil*-;  and  In-  .-Im-iI  hi*«  hlood  lili- 
•  rally  for  a  kin;;  who  had  no  thanks  tn  nfVer  tn  a  pmteMaiit.  IIi«i 
«vil.  n  tinemt-nt.  and  ;.Mllant  iH-aiiiiL'.  iu.mI*'  him  a  welifiinc  ;riiesit  at 
iLmdioiiillrt.  whi-n*  hi'*  t:inii>ii^  aiiai-liiu>  iii  to  Julie,  who  wa-^  thn*e 
yt-rxr*  lii«  «i'ni«ir.  ;!a\e  niatiiT  iiir  i  oii\i-r«a(ioii  to  the  whide  of 
rnni-t*.  (  4»iini«;i-iiti«  iiiui-fll'.  ii*-  I>>\>->1  iiiiira;^e  in  olh*-r^.  and  his 
!•.%••  tiir  d  II  ill*  irAu'^i-niii*.  w:i«  tirt>l  hy  tlii-  nire  bravt-ry  I'xhihitrd 
\t\  l.*-r  in  lernlin;;  a  iImii'j  l>niihiT.  tie*  iiifi-i'tiou-  naiiin-  of  whi»*i; 
d^tnltr  had  nia>l<'  i\i-ii  iii«  iiiifil  nur««  -  di-'-'-rt  him.  In  the 
^•a-iiii  lit'  ni'Minunu'.  tin-  wliulf  i-tiiiri.  h-il  l>y  n»\ahy,  wrnt  ami  did 
h>fii.i;;i'  to  (liio  p*-arl  nr«i-t«r>.  Iiiii  no  admiraiinii  I'dl  «o  «we«-tly 
<i{i«fn  hiT  i-.-ir  a*  (hat  Hiii*|»T><l  to  Imt  \t\  ilf  ymin;;  .Miiniaii<-ier. 
One  fvideni***  of  his  ehivalrott'*  gallantry  i*  ,\'-t  extant.  It  is  in 
fJuil  renowij-d  \-'hnn«-  enlled  th^  '*c;uirlandi  ile  .Iiili*',"  of  which 
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he  was  the  projector,  and  in  the  accomplishing  of  which,  knigjrta, 
artists,  and  poets,  lent  their  willing  aid.  It  is  superb  yeUum  tooMi 
The  frontispiece  is  the  garland  or  wreath,  from  which  the  volune 
takes  its  name.  Each  subsequent  page  presents  one  single  flower 
from  this  wreath  (there  are  eighteen  of  them)  with  yerses  in  honor 
of  Julie,  composed  by  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  very  insipid  poetSi 
This  volume  was  sold  some  years  ago  to  Madame  lyUzes,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family,  when  its  cost  amounted  to  nearly  <Hie  thou- 
sand fnuics  per  page. 

As  everything  was  singular  at  Rambouillet,  so  of  course  wis 
the  wooing  of  Julie  and  her  knight.  It  was  very  "  long  a-doing," 
and  we  doubt  if  in  the  years  of  restrained  ardor,  of  iabulous  oon- 
staiicy,  of  reserve,  and  sad  yet  pleasing  anguish,  the  lover  ever 
dared  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  or  even  to  speak  of  mar- 
riage, but  by  a  diplomatic  paraphrase. 

The  goddesses  of  Iiaml>ouillet  entertained  an  eloquent  honxv 
of  the  gross  indelicacy  of  such  unions,  for  which  Moliere  hu 
whipped  them  with  a  light  but  cutting  scourge.  The  lover,  more- 
over, was  a  Huguenot.  AVhat  was  he  to  do  ?  Like  a  true  knigfat 
he  rushed  to  the  field,  was  the  hero  of  two  brilliant  campaignfl, 
and  then  wooed  her  as  knight  of  half-a-dozen  new  orders,  mare- 
cbal-du-camp,  and  Governor  of  Alsatia.  The  nymph  was  still 
coy.  The  knight  again  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  in  the  melee 
at  Dettingen  was  captured  by  the  foe.  Afler  a  two  months'  de- 
tention, he  was  ransomed  by  his  mother,  for  two  thousand  crowns. 
He  re-entered  Ilambouillet  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of 
France,  and  he  asked  for  the  recom(>ense  of  his  fourteen  yean 
of  constancy  and  patience.  Julie  was  shocked,  for  she  only  thought 
how  brief  had  been  the  period  of  their  acquaintance.  At  length 
the  marquis  made  profession  of  Romanism,  and  thereby  purchased 
the  double  aid  of  the  church  and  tlie  throne.  The  king,  the 
queen.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  a  host  of  less  influential  members, 
besought  her  to  relent,  and  the  shy  beauty  at  length  reluctantly 
surrendered.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1645,  and  Julie  was  then 
within  sight  of  forty  years  of  age.  The  young  chevaliers  and 
wits  had,  you  may  be  sure,  much  to  say  thereupon.  The  elder 
beaux  eiprit  looked  admiringly ;  but  a  world  of  whispered  widud- 
ness  went  on  among  them,  nevertheless. 
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MoBtaiuier,  for  he  now  was  duke  mnd  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
hecuoe  the  reigning  sovereign  over  the  literary  circle  at  Ram- 
bmillet,  daring  the  declining  years  of  Julie's  mother.  Catherine 
£ed  in  1665,  after  a  \<mg  retirement,  and  almost  forgotten  by  the 
iODS  of  those  whom  she  once  delighted  to  honor.  The  most  deli- 
cate and  the  most  difficult  public  employment  ever  held  by  the 
doke,  was  that  of  goTcmor  to  the  dauphin.  This  office  he  filled 
with  singular  ability.  He  selected  Bossuet  and  Huet  to  instruct 
the  young  prince  in  the  theoretical  wisdom  of  books,  but  the  prac- 
tical teaching  was  imparted  by  himself.  Many  a  morning  saw 
the  goremor  and  his  pupil  issue  from  the  gilded  gates  of  Versailles 
to  take  a  course  of  popular  study  among  the  cottages  and  peas- 
antry of  the  environs. 

The  heart  of  the  true  knight  was  shattered  by  the  death  of 
Julie  in  1671,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  survived  her  nine- 
teen years.  They  were  passed  in  sorrow,  but  also  in  continual 
active  usefulness ;  and  when,  at  length,  in  1  GOO,  the  grave  of  his 
bekyved  wife  opened  to  receive  him,  Flechier  pronounced  a  fitting 
funeral  oration  over  both. 

The  daughter  and  only  surviving  child  of  this  distinguished 
pair  gave,  with  her  hand,  the  lordship  of  Rambouillet  to  the  Due 
d^ces,  "  Chevalier  de  Tordre  du  Saint  Esprit."  The  knightly 
fiunily  of  D'Angennes  had  held  it  for  three  centuries.  It  was  in 
1706  destined  to  become  royal.  Louis  XIV.  then  purchased  it 
for  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  legitimatized  son  of  himself  and 
lladame  de  Montespan.  This  count  was  knight  and  Grand  Ad- 
miral of  France,  at  the  age  of  five  years.  In  1704,  he  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-fiAh  year.  He  is  famous  for  having  encoun- 
tered the  fleet  commanded  by  Hook  and  Shovel.  aAer  the  capture 
of  Gibraltar,  and  for  having  what  the  cautious  Russian  p'nc'rals 
call,  ^withdrawn  out  of  range,**  when  he  found  himself  on  the 
point  of  being  utterly  beaten.  He  behaved  himself  as  bravely  as 
any  knight  could  have  done ;  but  the  government  was  not  satisfied 
with  him.  Pontchartrain,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  readied  him, 
sent  him  to  Rambouillet,  and  left  him  there  to  shoot  rabbits,  and 
like  Diocletian,  raise  cabbages. 

His  son  and  successor,  who  was  the  great  Duke  de  Penthievre, 
commenced  his  knighthood  early.      He  was  even  made  Grand 
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Admiral  of  France  before  he  knew  salt  water  from  fresh.  He 
studied  naval  tactics  as  Uncle  Toby  and  the  oorporal  fought  their 
old  battles — namely,  with  toy  batteries.  In  the  duke's  case,  it 
was,  moreover,  with  little  vessels  and  small  sailors  all  afloat  in  a 
miniature  fish-pond,  made  to  represent,  for  the  nonce,  the  mighty 
and  boundless  deep.  This  grand  admiral  never  ventured  on  the 
ocean,  but  he  bore  himself  chivalrously  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Dcttingen,  and  he  won  imperishable  laurels  by  his  valor  at  Foo- 
tenoy.  For  such  scenes  and  their  glories,  however,  the  /wieta 
chevalier  cared  but  little.  Ere  the  French  Te  Deum  was  song 
upon  the  last-named  field,  he  hastened  back  to  his  happy 
hearth  at  home.  Bambouillet  was  then  the  abiding-place  of  all 
the  virtues.  There  the  home-loving  knight  read  the  Scriptorei 
while  the  duchess  sat  at  Ids  side  making  garments  for  the  poor. 
There,  the  Chevalier  Florian,  his  secretary  and  friend,  meditated 
those  graceful  rhymes  and  that  harmonious  prose,  in  which  human 
nature  is  in  pretty  masquerade,  walking  about  like  Watteau'i 
figures,  in  vizors,  brocades,  high  heels,  and  farthingales.  When 
the  duchess  died  in  child-birth,  of  her  sixth  child,  her  husband 
withdrew  to  La  Trappe  where,  among  other  ex-soldiers,  he  for 
weeks  prayed  and  slept  upon  the  bare  ground.  Five  out  of  his 
children  died  early.  Among  them  was  the  chivalrous  but  intem- 
perate Prince  de  Lamballe,  who  died  soon  afler  his  union  with 
the  unhappy  princess  who  fell  a  victim  to  those  fierce  French 
revolutionists — who  were  ordinarily  so  amiable,  according  to 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  that  they  were  never  so  delighted  as  when  th^ 
could  rescue  a  human  btnng  from  death. 

It  was  by  permission  of  the  duke,  who  infused  to  sell  his  house, 
that  Louis  XV.  built  in  the  adjacent  forest  the  hunting-lodge  of 
St.  Hubert.  An  assemblage  of  kings,  courtiers,  knights  and  ladies 
there  met,  at  whose  doings  the  good  saint  would  have  blushed, 
could  he  have  witnessed  tliem.  One  night  the  glittering  crowd 
had  galloped  there  for  a  carouse,  when  discovery  was  made  that 
the  materials  for  supper  had  been  forgotten,  or  lefl  behind  at 
Versailles.  "Let  us  go  to  Penthievre!"  was  the  universal  cry; 
but  the  king  looked  grave  at  the  proposition.  Hunger  and  ^ 
universal  opposition,  however,  overcame  him.  Forth  the  fiunished 
revellers  issued,  and  played  o  reveiUee  on  the  gates  of  RambouiUet 
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Bfrti  to  have  startled  the  seven  sleepeiv.  "  Penthic^vre  is 
in  bedr  aaid  one.  "^  He  is  conning  his  breviary* !"  sneered 
anoclier.  **  GcDtlemen,  he  is,  probablv,  at  prayer^,'*  said  the  king, 
who,  like  an  Athenian,  could  applaud  the  rirtue  which  he  failed 
lo  pncliM^  **  Let  U6  withdniw,*'  added  the  exemplar}*  royal  head 
of  the  order  of'  the  Holy  Ghost.  '*  If  we  do/'  remarked  Madunio 
dn  liarrr.  ~  I  f^hall  die  of'  hunger ;  let  us  kno<-k  ag:iin."  To  the 
atom  vhirh  now  b«'S4't  the  gates,  tin*  lattrr  yit'ldinl ;  and  as  they 
•wung  ofien.  they  ilisclosed  the  duke,  who.  prt  in  a  white  apron, 
■nd  with  a  hulh-  in  his  hand,  n'lvived  his  visiters  with  tht>  an- 
aounrement  that  he  was  engaged  in  helping  to  make  soup  ibr  the 
poor.  The  monan*h  and  his  followers  declared  that  no  )KX)r  could 
be  morr  in  mt'^l  of  M>up  than  they  W4>n*.  Tlu-y  aeconlingly 
•etxed  the  weleome  s^upply.  devoureil  it  with  the  appetite  of  tllO!^c 
fer  wImmo  it  wai-  intended,  anil  paid  the  gnivt*  k nig) it  who  was 
their  hi^-l.  in  ih«*  taUe  e<iin  uf  |K>intle>s  jnkcs.  How  that  host 
COnCrm.«ted  with  his  niVal  gue.<*t,  may  he  seen  in  the  fnot  told  of 
htm.  nht-n  a  ]NM>r  woman  ki«>etl  lii^  hand,  and  a-ked  a  tavor  as 
he  wa'*  p:i->«insr  in  a  rt'li^iou:*  pr<K***^^ion.  **  In  order  of  religion 
before  (mmI."  ^;lilI  In'.  **  1  am  your  bnttlier.  In  all  other  car-es, 
for  fViT  wiur  trirnd."  Tin*  r)nli.-r  iif  tb<'  Holy  (ilu»f«t  never  had 
n  mon*  enlightiMinl  nifniU-r  than  hi*. 

In  llr^'f  Ijuxi'i^  XVI.  ill  S4»ni«-  >4irt  eonipcili  1  him  to  }iart  with 
Kaialiiiuill«*t  for  *ixi'*iMi  niiliiou  of  fram--.  He  n-iind  to  Ku, 
idling  with  him  tin*  InhIii'*  of  tin*  ih*a'l  1m*  had  lovi"!  wlii'U  living. 
Th*'n'  wi-n-  nin*'  ot'  ibat  ->li-nt  rinniMpy  ;  anil  »•»  \\v  I)uk<* 
pitj-«'<l  with  tlii-m  on  lii<.  «ad  and  "ilmt  \\a\.  tit*-  ilniid-  wi'|it  ovlT 
ihf-m,  an«l  tli«-  }N'opl*'  rrowdi'il  tlic  loiii;  linf  of  ro:i<l.  payiic;  fiirir 
honiatf'  in  honf*t  tcar^. 

Tb'-n  t-ani**  that  p-vuliitionary  (h'lii;:*'  wliiiii  -wi'pi  fnnu  llniti' 
U>uill**t  lie-  ht-ail  of  lh«-  onh-r  of  tlif  Holy  (vhoM.  and  ihi-  rniinf 
cliA|>l<'r  with  him:  and  whii'h  dragL't-d  t'roni  th«'  nn-ad  anil  ih<' 
ih&iry  th«*  (jiii't'ii  ami  prim'f^^^-f''.  who«i*  paMinic  it  wa-^  U*  nil  11; 
th«*  iiiw-  in  faiii-y  iln'-J*''.  Tin*  Ihiki*  di-  IVntlii*' vn-  tlii-«l  of  rbi* 
ilt'Vtilution.  \«-t  nnt  tlmitigb  p*  r^niial  viol«>nn-  otV«  n-d  t«»  liiin-i  If. 
Th«'  muni-r  of  hi*  daugliter-iii-law.  the  Prinres'.  dr  L:imball<\  wa^ 
th«»  ht«t  fatal  stn»ke  ;  and  In-  difd  tbrgiving  lii-r  a- -a*- in-  ami  hi^ 
own. 

1^ 
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During  the  first  Republic  there  was  nothing  more  warlike  at 
Riinibouillct  than  tlie  merino  Hocks  which  had  l>oen  introduced  hy 
Louis  XVI.  for  the  jrreat  benefit  of  his  succensors.  A  scene 
of  some  interest  occurred  there  in  the  last  days  of  the  empire. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1814,  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  with 
the  King  of  Home  in  her  arms,  his  silver-gray  jacket  bear- 
ing those  ribboned  emblems  of  chivalry  which  may  still  be  seen 
upon  it  at  the  Louvre,  sought  shelter  there,  while  she  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  bloody  struggle  which  her  own  father  was  maintaining 
against  her  husband.  The  empress  i)assed  three  days  at  Ram- 
bouillct,  solacing  h(?r  majestic  anguish  by  angling  for  carp.  Ul- 
timately, the  Emperor  of  Austria  entered  the  hall  where  his  im- 
perial son-in-law  had  made  so  many  Knights  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  to  carry  off  his  daughter  and  the  disinherited  heir.  As 
the  three  sat  that  night  together  before  the  wood-fire,  the  Arch- 
Duchess  ]Maria- Louisa  talked  about  the  teeth  of  the  ex-king  of 
Rome,  while  two  thousand  Austrian  soldiers  kept  watch  about 
the  palace. 

The  gates  had  again  to  be  open  to  a  fugitive.  On  the  last  of 
the  "  three  glorious  days"  of  July  a  poor,  pale,  palsied  fugitive 
rushed  into  the  chateau,  obtained,  not  easily,  a  glass  of  water  and 
a  crust,  and  forthwith  hurried  on  to  meet  captivity  at  last.  This 
was  the  Prince  de  Polignac.  Two  hours  after  he  had  lefl  came 
the  old  monarch  Charles  X.,  covered  with  dust,  dropping  tears 
like  rain,  bewildered  with  past  memories  and  present  realities,  and 
loudly  begging  for  food  for  the  two  "  children  of  France,"  the  oflT- 
spring  of  his  favorite  son,  the  Duke  de  Berri.  In  his  own  pal- 
ace a  king  of  France  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  own  ser- 
vice of  plate,  before  the  village  would  sell  him  bread  in  retuni. 
Wlien  refreshed  therewith,  he  had  strength  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  his  son,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  who  at  once  resigned  in  favor 
of  his  nephew  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux ;  and  this  done,  the  whole 
party  passed  by  easy  stages  into  an  inglorious  exile.  With  them 
was  extinguished  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  never  since 
that  day  have  the  emblematic  dove  and  star  been  seen  on  the 
breast  of  any  knight  in  France. 

Louis  Pliilippe  would  fain  have  appropriated  Rambouilletto 
himself;  but  the  government  assigned  it  to  the  nation,  and  let  it 
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to  a  phlegmatic  German,  who  had  an  ambition  to  sleep  on  the  bed 
ofkings,  and  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  his  fancy. 
It  was  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease  that  the  house  and  grounds 
were  made  over  to  a  company  of  speculators,  who  sadlj  desecra- 
ted fidr  Julie's  throne.    The  present  sovereign  of  France  has  given 
il  a  worthy  occupation.    It  is  now  an  asylum  and  a  school  for  the 
children  of  the  brave.     It  began  as  the  cradle  of  knights ;  and  the 
orphans  of  those  who  were  as  brave  as  any  of  the  chevaliers  of 
old  now  find  a  refuge  at  the  old  hearth  of  the  Knights  of  Amaury. 
I  can  well  conclude,  that,  by  this  time,  my  readers  may  be 
weary  of  foreign  scenes  and  incidents,  as  we  are  of  real  person- 
ages.    May  I  venture  then,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  ask  them 
lo  accompany  me  ^  to  the  well-trod  stage,  anon  ?"    There  I  will 
treat,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  of  Stage  Knights  generally ; 
and  first,  of  the  greatest  of  them  all  ^»  Sir  John  Falstaff. 
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SIR  JOHN  PALSTAPP. 

"I  accept  that  heart 
Which  courts  mj  lore  in  moat  fkmiliar  phnae."— Hbtwooo. 


Henbt,  Eari  of  Richmond,  always  creates  a  favorable  in 
sion  on  young  people  who  see  him,  for  the  first  time,  withoat 
knowing  much  al)out  him,  previously,  at  the  end  of  Sliakespeare's 
tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third.  This  is  a  far  higher  degree  of 
favor  than  he  merited,  for  Henry  was  a  very  indiffen^nt  pfnsonage 
indeed.  On  the  other  hand  Sir  John  Falstaff  has  had  inju<tice 
done  him  by  the  actors ;  and  of  Shakes}K*areV  jolly  old  gentleman 
they  have  made  what,  down  to  Macklin*s  times,  they  made  of 
Sliylock,  a  mere  mountebank. 

In  the  ver}'  first  scene,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the 
Prince  and  Sir  John  appear  in  company,  the  knight  is.  by  far.  a 
more  accomplished  gentleman  than  the  heir-apparent,  for  he  speaks 
more  refinedly  of  phrase,  and  indeiMl  seldom  indulges  in  scurrilous 
ej)ithets,  until  provoked.  Strong  language  is  the  result  of  hi»  in- 
firmity o^  nature,  not  of  vicious  inclination.  Lonl  Castlerea^ 
was  not  accounted  the  less  a  gentleman  for  using,  as  he  could  do, 
very  unsavory  phrases  occasionally. 

The  Prince  is  the  first  to  rail,  while  Sir  John  shows  his  breed* 
ing  and,  I  will  add,  his  reading,  by  quoting  ])o<>try.  But,  if  he  15 
poetical,  still  more  is  he  philosophical.  How  gravely  does  he  be- 
seech Hal  to  trouble  liim  no  more  with  vanity  I  And  wliat  a  cen- 
sure does  the  heavy  philosopher  fling  at  the  King's  son,  when  he 
tell<  the  lattrr  that  In*  was  hurt  to  hear  the  wise  remark -«  of  a  lord 
of  the  council  toueliing  that  sonV  conduct !  The  fault  of  the 
knight  L*,  that  he  ia  easily  led  away  into  evil ;  a  (;ommon  wr.ikne»i 
with  good-natured   people.     It  is  only  since  he  held  fellowship 
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wirh  tUo  Princp.  that  the  fat  followrr  of  tlio  latter  had  b<»come 
kru>m;n;;  in  <*vi].  and  llf>avrn  lidp  him.  littlo  lN>tt(T,  us  h(>  .»ny>, 
|}..in  I'l-.f  of  till'  wii'ki-il.  Nay,  ho  has  rniiujrh  of  orthodoxy  WW 
ii»  •  lii'It  pnii'M'.  I'vrn  from  thi*  I'ditor  of  tht»  Record.  *•  (),  If  a  man 
w.-n'  t*»  \tf  -avpti  liy  m«Tit,"  ho  pxclnims,  ••  what  hole  in  hv\[  wore 
Lm  •'nfiii;;li  to  hold  him  !** 

lit  riilt*  iMi  th«*  hipliway,  it  will  hv  .^ald.  Wtdl,  li't  ua  not  be 
!#-•  r»  rwly  to  dmiht  his  fff-ntility  (»n  that  arronnt.  There  was  many 
a  n-'Mr  riii-piir-i**  in  th<»  p:nin<l  pallery  at  Versailles  when  it  was 
rf:tt*i  rri»wdid;  and  <Jf«irjr''  I'rinei'  «»f  "Wah-i  once  nearly  lost  the 
diamond -hilt  nf  hi-:  «wf>nl,  at  on**  of  hn  royal  mother's  ^dniwing- 
mnm*."  Tin*  iiffi-niliT-i  Iw-n*  wm*  hot  |M'tty-larreny  rascals,  eoni- 
(•arr«|  with  FaNtatf  on  th«'  hi;;hway.  Hiat  he  defranded  tlie 
Kin::'-*  •'Xi'hr«|ii«T  is  «*«'rtalnly.  not  to  Im'  d«*nicd.  Hut  ajrnin,  let 
u*  n««i  In*  tiMi  ha<<ty  to  fnnilfinn  ^knI  im-n  i^ifh  little  foibles. 
Rrrij||»-»t  that  St.  Fnint'is  *li-  Salf-i  vrry  ofifn  cheated  at  cards. 

ItublM-r}'  on  tilt*  highway  wa-s,  a  ft  it  all,  (»nly.  as  I  may  call  it, 
a  ra?  of  knirrhthofHi.  FaNtatf  mbU'd  in  friNKi  (*omi>;iny.  It  was 
L:-  v.ir:ition.  It  wa^  ih«*  f:L-liion.  It  wa-(  an  aristo<*nitic  pastime. 
Ytjiin?  bhwiil  would  ha\i'  it  •io;  am!  Sir  .lohn  wu<(  a  lioy  with  the 
Uiy*.  In  nion*  r^'tvnt  timr*.  your  youn^  noMi*.  of  Muall  wit  and 
t>iij  ampli*  li-i^un*,  fliii^^s  »tal«*  f'j'i<  at  un«u«{N'rtin^  citizens,  makes 
a  li*'ll  of  hi*  i{uarti*rs,  if  lif  In*  military,  anil  breaks  tin*  neckii  of 
-  ta<*«--niana(!«'  r*. 

Sir  .liihn  was  doubth**:*.  on**  of  ihii-<*  of  whom  (lad-hill  speaks 
a-  doin^  thr  rr»bbin;r  pnif<*»ii»n  ^ouk-  'jnn-i*  tnr  men*  s|N)rt*s  i»ake. 
"  I  am  join«*d.'*  say«  <fad«hi!l.  "with  no  fiMit  land-rak<>rs,  no  lonp- 
^r.'kfT  •ix|N'nny  •*triki*r-.  nom*  nf  ilm^i*  mail  mu>tarhio,  puqde-hued, 
malt-wonns  but  with  nobility,  and  -anirninity ;  bur«:onia-ters,  and 
irrf-at  mon;;«T*.'*  Ind«ft|.  it  i-  maitrr  of  fart  that,  then*  were 
'jr.ivtr.  if  not  |rn*aler  u\*u  than  tli«-i*  anii»ntr  tin*  nobh*  thieves, 
"nbn  nould.  if  matter*  witi*  liMiki-tt  into,  fur  t)i«-ir  own  cntiit- 
>  iki'.  niaki*  all  whol**."  Thi-n-  wa-i  onr  at  lt>a-t  who.  for  l»einfs  R 
!.  .:!iway  n»bb#*r.  niadi*  n«in"  tlm  wor-i*  ju-ticr,  charp»-«l  to  adminis- 
••  r  baltiTs  to  jHHirer  ihi-^i-. 

Iiut  hi  uH  rftuni  in  i<ur  fM  trifiid.  TiMtr  Sir  .lohn.  I  doubt  if 
l\  would  have  ]tow  mbbin*^.  rviu  in  ih*-  I'riin-f'*  runipany.  only 
'.h»!  be  WA<i  b(*wiifhiM|  by  hit   RiiTal  IIi|ehnf4^'s  >.iM*ial  qut&lilie* 
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But  even  then,  while  patiently  enduring  all  sorts  of  hard  jokes, 
he  is  really  the  Mentor  of  the  party,  and  does  not  go  to  rob  the 
travellers  without  first  seriously  reminding  the  gentlemen  of  the 
road,  that  it  was  a  hanging  matter.  He  would  keep  them  fix>m 
wrong,  but  as  they  are  resolved  on  evil  commission  he  accompa- 
nies them.  He  has  explained  the  law,  and  he  is  not  too  proud  to 
share  the  profits. 

He  is  brave,  too,  despite  all  liis  detractors !  When  the  Prince 
and  Poins,  in  disguise,  set  upon  the  gentle  robbers,  as  they  are 
sharing  their  booty,  Falstoff  w  the  only  one  who  is  described  as 
giving  "  a  blow  or  two,"  before  he  imitates  "  the  rest,"  and  runs 
away.  When  he  attacked  the  travellers  he  was  content  to  fight 
liis  man ;  there  w^ere  four  to  four.  And  ns  to  the  imaginative 
description  of  the  assault  given  by  P^alstaff,  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  uttered  in  joke  and  gayety  of  heart.  I  have  implicit  fiuth 
in  the  assertion,  that  he  knew  the  disguised  parties  as  well  u 
their  mothers  did.  See  how  readily  he  detects  the  Prince  and 
Poins,  when  they  are  disguised  as  "  drawers"  at  the  inn  in  East- 
cheap.  If  Falstofi*  was  right  in  the  latter  cose,  when  he  told  the 
Prince  that  he,  Falstaff,  was  a  gentleman,  I  think,  too,  he  had  as 
sufficient  authority  for  saying  to  Hal, ''  Thou  knowest  I  am  as 
valiant  as  Hercules."  I  can  not  believe  otherwise  of  a  man 
whose  taste  was  so  little  vitiateil  that  he  could  at  once  detect 
when  there  was  **  lime"  in  his  sack,  and  who  no  sooner  hears  that 
the  state  is  in  danger,  than  ha  suggests  to  the  young  Prince  that 
he  mu^  to  court.  His  obesity  may  be  suspected  as  not  being  the 
fruit  of  much  temperance,  but  there  is  a  Cardinal  Archbishop  in 
England  who  is  the  fattest  man  in  the  iiily-two  counties,  and  why 
may  we  not  conclude  in  both  cases,  that  it  is  as  Falstaff  says,  and 
that  sighing  and  grief  blow  up  a  man  like  a  bladder  ? 

Then,  only  consider  the  reproof  which  Falstaff  addresses  to  the 
Prince,  speaking  in  the  character  of  King  to  that  illustrious  scape- 
grace. Wisdom  more  austere,  or  graver  condemnation  of  excess, 
could  hardly  be  uttered  by  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  at  any 
time.  The  prince  is  a  mere  plagiarist  from  the  knight,  and  when 
he  accuses  the  latter  of  being  given  to  licentious  ways,  with  what 
respectful  humility  does  the  old  man  plead  guilty  to  his  years,  bat 
**  saving  your  reverence,"  not  to  the  vices  which  are  said  to  ac- 
company them? 
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Not  that  he  is  perfect,  or  would  boast  of  being  so.  <<  He  has 
hdT  he  says  touchinglv,  ^  a  true  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  but 
tbeir  date  is  out."  How  ill  is  he  requited  by  the  Prince,  in  whose 
seirice  he  has  lost  these  jewels,  when  his  Highness  remarks,  be- 
fore setting  out  to  the  field,  "  I'll  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge 
of  foot,  and  I  know  his  death  will  be  a  charge  of  fourscore."  And 
this  is  said  of  one  who  has  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church 
is  like  through  keeping  this  Prince's  villanous  company ;  till  when, 
he  had  been  '^as  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  be." 
What  he  considers  as  the  requisite  practice  of  a  gentleman,  is 
explained  by  Falstafi*  in  his  low  estate,  and  not  in  the  spirit 
iHiich  moved  him  when  he  **  lived  well  and  in  good  compacts." 

Bat  there  is  a  Nemesis  at  every  man's  shoulder,  and  if  FaLstaff 
was  cavalierly  careless  enough  to  nm  up  a  score  at  the  Boar's 
Head,  and  to  accept  even  a  present  of  Holland  shirts,  which  he 
nngratefully  designates  as  '*  filthy  dowlas,"  the  way  in  which  he 
was  dunned  must  have  been  harsh  to  the  feelings  of  a  knight  and 
a  gentleman.  In  reviewing  his  gallantries  and  his  extravagances, 
we  must  not,  in  justice  to  him,  forget  that  he  was  a  bachelor.  If 
he  degraded  himself,  he  inflicted  misery  on  no  Lady  Falstaff  at 
home.  Heroes  have  been  buried,  with  whole  nations  for  moum- 
e»9  whose  offences  in  this  worse  respect  have  been  forgotten. 
Not  that  I  would  apologise  for  the  knight's  familiarity  with  either 
the  Hostess  or  that  remarkably  nice  young  lady.  Miss  Dorothea 
Tearsheet.  I  do  not  know  what  the  private  life  of  that  Lord 
Chief  Justice  may  have  been  who  was  so  very  merciless  in  lus 
oensare  upon  the  knight ;  but  I  do  know  that  there  have  been  lu- 
minaries as  brilliant  who  have  hidden  their  lights  in  very  noisome 
places  and  who  had  not  FalstatiTs  excuse. 

I  am  as  little  embarrassed  touching  Sir  John's  character  as  a 
soldier,  as  I  am  about  hU  morals.  I  do  not  indeed  like  to  hear 
him  acknowledge  that  he  has  ^'  misused  the  King's  press  most 
damnably,"  or  that  he  has  pocketed  ^Mhree  hnndred  and  odd 
pounds"  by  illegally  releasing  a  hundred  and  fifly  men.  But  at 
this  very  day  practices  much  worse  than  this  are  of  constant  ob- 
servance in  the  Russian  service,  where  officers  and  officials, 
whose  high-sounding  names  ^  exeunt  in  off,"  rob  the  Czar  daily, 
and  are  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St  Catherine. 
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In  the  field,  I  maintain  that  Falstaff  is  a  hero.     As  for  his  cate- 
chi.sm  on  honor,  so  far  from   detracting  from  his  reputation,  it 
seems  to  mc  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  that  modem  English 
hero  who  said  that  his  body  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  perib 
into  whicli  his  spirited  soul  was  about  to  plunge  him.     Falstiff 
did  not  court  death.     "  God  keep  lead  out  of  me,"  is  his  reason- 
able remark  ;  "  1  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  boweb  V 
]5nt  ihc  man  who  makes  this  i)rayer  and  comment  was  not  afraid 
to  encounter  d(S'ith.     "  /  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are 
l>eppen>d."     lie  went  then  at  their  head.     That  there  was  hot 
work  in  front  of  him  is  i)r(>vod  by  what  follows.     "  There's  but 
three  of  my  hundred  and  fii\y  lefl  alive ;  and  they  are  for  the 
town's  end,  to  beg  during  life !"     A  hundred  and  forty-seven  men 
killed  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifly-one  ;  of  the  four  who  surrived, 
three  arc   ilhistriously   mutilated ;    while  the  bold  soul  who  led 
them  on  is  alone  unscathed !     Why,  it  reminds  us  of  Windiuun 
and  the  Redan.     It  is  Thermopyla?.,  with  Leonidas  sunriFing  lo 
tell  liis  own  story. 

His  discretion  is  not  to  be  taken  as  disproving  his  valor.  He 
fought  Douglas,  rememl)er,  and  did  not  nm  away  from  him.  He 
found  tlie  Scot  too  much  for  him,  it  is  true ;  and  quietly  dropped 
down,  as  if  dead.  What  then  ?  When  the  Muscovite  genend  feD 
back  so  hurriedly  from  Eupatoria,  how  did  he  describe  the  move- 
ment ?  "  Having  accomplished,"  he  said,  '•  all  that  was  expected, 
the  Russians  withdrew  out  of  range"  So,  Sir  John,  with  respect 
to  Douglas. 

Nor  would  some  Muscovite  officers  and  gentlemen  object  to  an- 
other action  of  FalstafTs.  The  knight  it  will  be  remembered  with 
regret,  stabs  the  body  of  Hotspur,  as  the  gallant  Northnmbiiu 
lies  dead,  or  wounded,  upon  the  field.  Now,  by  this  we  may  see 
that  Russia  is  not  only  some  four  centuries  behind  us  in  civilia- 
tion.  The  barbarous  act  of  Falstaff  was  committed  a  score  of 
times  over  on  the  field  of  Inkerman.  Many  a  gallant,  breathingi 
but  helpless  English  soldier,  received  the  mortal  thrust  whidi 
they  could  not  parry,  from  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier  Ivan  Falstaff, 
who  fought  under  the  doubtful  inspiration  of  St.  Sergius,  And, 
moreover,  there  were  men  in  authority  there  who  virtually  re- 
marked to  these  heroes  what  Prince  Henry  does  to  Sir  John, 
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"  If  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have." 

That  our  Fabtaff  bore  himself  with  credit  on  the  field,  is  made 
dear  in  spite  of  the  incident  of  Hotspur.  I  do  not  pause  to  point 
ODt  the  bearing  of  Morton's  answer,  when  Northumberland  asks 
him,  **  Didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury?" — "I  ran  from  Shrews- 
bury, my  noble  lord,"  is  the  reply ;  confessing  that  he  ran  from  a 
foe,  among  whom  Falstaff  was  a  leader :  I  am  more  content  to 
pest  on  the  verdict  of  so  dignified  yet  unwilling  a  witness  ^as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  quite  conclusive.  "  Your  day's  service 
at  Shrewsbury,"  says  my  lord,  "  hath  a  little  gilded  over  your 
night's  exploit  at  Gadshill."  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory. 
The  bravery  of  Falstaff  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 

When  peace  has  come,  or  that  Sir  John  has  received  permis- 
sion to  return  home,  on  urgent  private  affairs,  he  enters  a  little 
into  dissipation,  it  is  true.  He  is  not,  however,  guilty  of  such 
excess  as  to  materially  injure  his  health ;  otherwise  his  page  would 
not  have  brought  him  so  satisfactory  a  message  from  his  doctor. 
He  may,  perhaps,  be  also  open  to  the  cliarge  of  being  too  easily 
taken  by  such  white  bait  as  he  might  find  in  the  muslin  of  East- 
cheap.  Heroes,  however,  have  usually  wry  infiammable  hearts. 
When  Nelson  was  ashore,  he  immediately  fell  in  love. 

In  spite  of  a  trifle  of  rioting,  the  overflowing  of  animal  spirits, 
FalstaflT  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  good  society.  Jokes  are  fired 
at  him  incessantly,  but  he  takes  them  with  good-humor,  and  repays 
them  with  interest.  "  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,"  he  says, 
**but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men."  Gregoire  and  La  Bru- 
yere  expressly  define  the  great  rule  of  conversation  to  be  that,  while 
you  exhibit  your  own  powers,  you  should  endeavor  to  elicit  and  en- 
courage those  of  your  companions.  What  they  put  down  as  a  canon, 
Sir  John  had  already,  and  long  before,  put  in  excellent  pnictice. 
He  had  wt  enough  to  foil  the  Chief  Justice,  but  he  left  to  lii> 
lordship  ample  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  own  ability ;  and  then 
the  compliment  to  the  great  judicial  dignitary,  that  he  wiis  not  yet 
clean  pa^t  his  youth,  although  he  had  in  him  some  relish  of  the 
Miltness  of  time  —  this,  combined  with  the  benevolont  I'ccommon- 
dation  that  his  lordship  would  have  a  revereml  care  of  his  health, 
robs  the  latter  personage  of  any  prejudice  he  mifrht  have  entertained 
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against  the  knight.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  religiously-minded  Lord  Chief  Justice  could  have  entertained 
prejudice  agiiinst'  a  gallant  old  gentleman  who  had  lost  his  voice 
with  '*  hollaing*'  (his  men  to  the  charge),  *'  and  singing  of  anthems.** 

Brave !  there  can  be  no  question  touching  his  bravery.  And 
if  he  does  really  rust  a  little  at  home,  and  impose  a  little  upon 
the  weakness  of  the  Hostess  and  other  ladies,  whom  he  weekly 
woos  to  marry,  and  who  find  his  gallantry  and  saucy  promises 
irresistible ;  he  is  ever  ready  for  service.  He  does  not  look  for 
unlimfled  absence  from  scenes  of  danger.  If  he  led  his  company 
of  three  hundred  and  a  half  to  death,  and  comes  out  scot-free 
himself,  he  is  by  no  mcmns  prepared  to  hang  about  town,  inactive 
for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  When  he  is  appointed  on 
perilous  enterprise  with  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  he  simply  re- 
marks, with  a  complacency  which  is  doubtless  warranted  by  truth, 
'*  There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am 
thrust  upon  it.  Well,  1  can  not  last  for  ever ;"  and,  with  this  re- 
mark buckled  on  to  some  satirical  wit  which  he  points  at  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  he  sets  forth  cheerily  on  his  mission,  the  gout  in  his 
toe,  and  in  his  purse  not  more  than  seven  groats  and  twopence, 
lie  has  a  rouse  and  a  riot  at  the  Boar*s  Head  before  he  starts; 
but  nothing  more  disreputable  seems  to  have  occurred  tlian  one 
might  hear  of  at  a  modern  club,  before  some  old  naval  lion  is  hic- 
cupped on  to  deeds  of  daring.  Besides,  the  knight  is  uo  hypo- 
crite ;  and  he  will  not  be  accounted  virtuous,  like  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  by  "  making  courtesy  and  saying  nothing."  Not, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  even  in  his  moments  of  jolly  relazatioD, 
he  would  be  unseemly  noisy.  He  can  troll  a  merry  catch,  but,  as 
he  says  to  a  vulgarly  roystering  blade,  "  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet" 
It  has  been  thought  unseemly  that  he  should  quarrel  with  and 
even  roughly  chastise  the  '*'  ancient"  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
such  very  intimate  terms.  But  such  things  happen  in  the  best 
society.  At  the  famous  Reform  Club  dinner,  Sir  James  gave  per- 
mission to  Sir  Charles  to  go  and  make  war ;  but,  since  that  time, 
Sir  Charles,  with  words,  instead  of  rapiers,  has  been  poking  his  iron 
into  the  ribs  of  Sir  James,  after  the  fashion  of  Falstaff  and  PistoL 

And  so,  as  I  have  said,  Sir  John  girds  him  for  the  battle.  If 
he  did  in  his  youth,  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight,  in  oompany  with 
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Master  ShaHow,  the  lean,  but  light-living  barrister  of  Clement's 
Inn,  he  did  not  waste  his  vigor.  So  great  indeed  is  his  renown 
for  this,  and  for  the  bravery  which  accompanies  it,  that  no  sooner 
does  the  doughty  Sir  John  Colville  of  the  Dale  meet  him  in  single 
eombat,  than  Colville  at  once  surrenders.  The  very  idea  of  such 
a  hero  being  face  to  face  with  him  impels  him  to  give  up  his  sword 
at  once.  ^  I  think  you  are  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  in  that  thought 
yield  me."     Was  ever  greater  compliment  paid  to  mortal  hero  ? 

Of  this  achievement  Prince  John  most  ungenerously  say^,  that 
it  was  more  the  effect  of  Colville's  courtesy  than  Falstaff*8  deserv- 
ing. But,  as  the  latter  remarks,  the  young  sober-blooded  boy  of  a 
prince  does  not  love  the  knight ;  and  "  that's  no  marvel,"  exclaims 
Falstaff,  **  he  drinks  no  wine."  The  teetotaler  of  those  days  dispar- 
aged the  deeds  of  a  man  who  increased  the  sum  of  his  country's 
glorj.  He  was  like  a  sour  Anglo-Quaker,  sneering  down  the 
merit  of  a  Crimean  soldier.  We  do  not,  however,  go  so  far  as 
Falstaff  in  his  enthusiasm,  when  he  exclaims  that  skill  in  tlie 
weapon  is  nothing  without  sack.  There  is  something  in  the  re- 
mark, nevertheless,  as  there  is  when  Sir  John  subsequently  says 
in  reference  to  his  wits  suffering  by  coming  in  dull  contact  with 
ohtuse  Shallow.  "  It  is  certain,"  says  he,  '*  that  either  wise  bear- 
ing or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of 
another ;  therefore  let  men  take  care  of  their  company."  Victor 
Hngo  has  manifestly  condescended  to  plagiarize  this  sentiment, 
and  has  said  in  one  of  his  most  remarkable  works,  that  '*  On  devi- 
ent  vieux  a  force  de  regarder  les  vieux." 

And,  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  how  unworthily  is  this  gallant 
eoklier,  merry  companion,  and  profound  philosopher,  treated  at  last 
by  an  old  associate,  Prince  Ilal,  when  king.  Counting  on  the  sa- 
credness  of  friendship,  Sir  John  had  borrowed  from  Master  Shal- 
low a  thousand  pounds.  He  depended  upon  being  able  to  repay 
it  out  of  the  new  monarch's  liberality,  but  when  he  salutes  the 
Fovereign — very  imopportunely,  I  confess — the  latter,  with  a 
cold-hearted  and  shameless  ingratitude,  declares  that  he  does  not 
know  the  never-to-be-forgotten  speaker.  King  Henry  V.  does 
indeed  promise — 

**  For  competence  of  life,  I  will  allow  you ; 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  yon  not  to  evil;" 
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and  departs,  after  intimating  that  the  knight  must  not  reside  with- 
in ten  miles  of  court,  and  that  royal  favor  will  be  restored  to  the 
banished  man,  if*  merit  authorize  it. 

"  Bt?  it  your  charge,  my  lord,  to  see  performed  the  tenor  of  our 
word,"  says  the  King  to  the  Chief  Justice ;  and  FalstaC  though 
sorely  wounded  in  feelings,  is  still  not  without  hope.  But  see 
what  a  royal  word,  or  what  this  royal  wortl  is !  The  Monarch 
ha^  no  sooner  passed  on  his  way,  than  the  Chief  Justice  fulfils  its 
meaning,  by  ordering  Sir  Jolm  Falstaff  and  all  his  company  to  be 
close-coniin«;d  in  the  Fleet !  The  great  dignitary  does  this  with 
as  much  hurried  glee  as  we  may  coryecture  Lord  Campbell 
would  have  had,  in  rendering  the  same  service  to  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland,  wlum  the  latter  accused  the  judge  of  stealing  her  story 
of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Pi*ovence. 

However  this  may  be,  the  royal  ingratitude  broke  the  proud 
heart  in  the  bosom  of  Sir  John.  He  took  to  his  bed,  and  never 
smiled  again.  "  The  King  has  killed  his  heart,"  is  the  bold  asser- 
tion of  Dame  Quickly,  at  a  time  when  such  an  assertion  might 
have  cost  her  her  liberty,  if  not  her  life.  How  edifying  too  was 
his  end!  He  did  not  "babble  o'  green  fields."  Mr.  Collier  has 
proved  this,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  P^xeter  Hall,  who  would 
deem  such  light  talk  trifling.  But  he  died  arguing  against  "the 
whore  of  Babylon,"  which  should  make  him  find  favor  even  with 
Dr.  Cumming,  for  it  is  a  proof  of  the  knight's  Protestantism — and 
"  Would  I  were  with  him,"  exclaims  honest  lieutenant  Bordolph, 
with  more  earnestness  tban  reverence — "Would  I  were  with  him, 
wheresome'er  he  is ;  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell."  If  this  has  a 
profane  ring  in  it^  let  us  think  of  the  small  education  and  the  hard 
life  of  him  who  uttered  it.  There  was  more  profanity  and  terrible 
blasphemy  to  boot,  in  the  assertion  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  after 
the  death  of  the  Czar  Nichohis,  namely,  "  that  his  late  august  mas- 
ter might  be  seen  in  the  skies  blessing  his  armies  on  their  way  to 
victory !"  Decidedly,  I  prefer  Bardolph  to  Menschikoff,  and  Fal- 
staff to  both. 

I  am  sorr}'  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  the  bad  taste  to  request 
Shakespeare  to  represent  '*  Falstaff  in  love."  The  result  is  only 
an  Adelphi  farce  in  five  acts ;  in  which  the  author,  after  all,  has 
made  the  knight  far  more  respectable  than  that  sorry  fool,  Ford. 
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The  ^  Wives^  themselyes  are  not  much  stronger  in  virtue  than 
Dorothea  of  E^tcheap,  unless  Sir  John  himself  was  mistaken  in 
them.  Of  Mrs.  Ford,  who  holds  her  husband's  purse-strings,  he 
Mjs,  ^  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style,"  and  he  tells 
as  what  that  manner  was,  pretty  distinctly.  When  he  writes  to 
Mrs.  Page,  he  notices  a  common  liking  which  exists  in  both,  in 
the  words,  **  You  love  sack,  and  so  do  I."  The  "  Wives,"  for  mere 
mischieFs  sake,  we  will  say,  tempted  the  gallant  old  soldier.  In 
their  presence  he  had  left  off  swearing,  praised  woman's  modesty, 
and  gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeli- 
nese,  that  Mrs.  Page  thought,  perhaps,  that  drinking  sack,  and,  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Ford,  talking  familiarly  with  liim,  would  not 
tempt  him  to  turn  gallant  toward  them.  This  consequence  did 
follow ;  and  then  the  sprightly  Wives,  in  place  of  bidding  their  ri- 
diculous husbands  cudgel  him,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ^^  the 
best  waj  was  to  entertain  him  with  hope,"  till  his  wickedly  raised 
fire  should  have  "  melted  him  in  his  own  grease."  A  dangerous 
process,  ladies,  depend  upon  it ! 

Then,  what  a  sorry  cur  is  that  IVIaster  Ford  who  puts  Falstaff 
upon  the  way  to  seduce  his  own  wife  !  Had'  other  end  come  of  it 
than  what  did  result,  is  there  a  jury  even  in  Gotham,  tlmt  would 
have  awarded  Ford  a  farthing's-worth  of  separation.  Falstaff  is 
infinitely  more  refined  than  Ford  or  Page.  Neither  of  these 
noodles  could  have  paid  such  sparkling  compliments  as  the  -knight 
pays  to  the  lady.  "  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  anoth- 
er !  I  see  how  tliinc  eyes  would  emulate  the  diamond ;  thou  hast 
the  right-arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the 
tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance !"  Why  this  is  a 
prose  Anacreontic !  And  if  the  speaker  of  it  could  offend  once, 
be  did  not  merit  to  be  allured  again  by  hope  to  a  greater  punish- 
ment than  he  had  endured  for  his  first  offence. 

For  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  Falstaff  is  his  own  sense 
of  seemliness.  When  he  was  nearly  drowned  by  being  tossed 
from  the  buck-basket  into  the  river,  his  prevalent  and  uneasy  idea 
was,  how  disgusting  he  should  look  if  he  were  to  swell — a  moun- 
tain of  mummy  !  The  Mantelini  of  Mr.  Dickens  borrowed  from 
Falstaff  this  aversion  to  a  ^Memmcd  damp  body."  It  is  not 
pleasant! 
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Once  again,  Sir  John,  though  he  could  err,  yet  he  was  aithamed 
of  his  oftonco.  Otherwise,  would  he  have  confessed,  as  he  did, 
when  recounting  how  the  mock  fairies  had  tormented  him,  **  I  was 
thn'C  or  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies,  but  the 
guiltiness  of  my  mindy  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers  drove 
the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief."  How  exquis- 
itely is  this  said  !  How  does  it  raise  the  knight  above  the  broad 
farce  of  most  of  the  other  characters !  How  infinitely  superior  is 
he  to  the  two  dolts  of  husbands  who,  after  hearing  the  confessioa 
of  guilty  intention  against  the  honor  of  their  wives,  invite  him  to 
spend  a  jolly  evening  in  company  with  themselves  and  the  ladies. 
And  so  they  — 

"  Every  one  go  home, 
And  laugli  this  sport  o'er  by  a  wintry  fire. 
Sir  John  ami  ftll." 

This  may  be  accounted  too  gross  for  probability ;  but  worse  than 
this  is  in  the  memory  of  our  yet  surviving  fathers.  There  was, 
within  such  a  memory,  a  cJise  tried  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  in 
which  Talleyrand  was  the  defendant,  against  whom  a  husband 
brought  an  action,  tlie  great  statesman  having  robbed  him  of  hia 
wife.  The  action  was  brought  to  the  ordinary  issue ;  and  a  few 
weeks  subsequently,  plaintiff,  defendant,  judge,  and  lady,  dined  to- 
gether in  the  Prince's  residence  at  Paris. 

Of  Stage  Falstaffs,  Quin,  according  to  all -accounts,  must  hare 
been  the  best,  provided  only  that  he  had  a  sutlicieiicy  of  claret  in 
him,  and  the  house  an  overflowing  audience.  Charles  Kemble,  I 
verily  believe,  must  have  been  the  worst  of  stage  Falstaffs.  At 
least,  having  seen  him  in  the  character,  I  can  conscientiously  assert 
that  I  can  not  imagine  a  poorer  Sir  John.  He  dressed  the  char- 
acter well ;  but  as  for  its  '^  flavor,"  it  was  as  if  you  had  the  two 
oyster-shells,  minus  the  fat  and  juicy  oyster.  What  a  galaxy  of 
actors  have  shined  or  essayed  to  shine  in  this  joyous  but  difficult 
part !  In  Charles  the  Second's  days,  Cartwright  and  Lacy,  by 
their  acting  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  made  Shakespeare  pop- 
ular, when  the  fashion  at  Court  was  against  him.  Betterton  acted 
the  same  part  in  1700,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  the  Hay  market 
Four  years  later,  he  played  the  Knight  in  the  "  Merry  Wives ;" 
and  in  1730,  at  Drury  Lane,  he  and  Mills  took  the  part  alternate- 
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l]r,  md  set  dire  dissension  among  the  pla j-goers,  as  to  their  respec- 
tive merits. 

Popular  as  Betterton  was  in  this  character.  aAer  he  had  grown 
loo  stoat  for  younger  heroes,  his  manner  of  playing  it  was  not 
original ;  and  his  imitation  was  at  second-hand.  Ben  Jonson  had 
seen  it  played  in  Dublin  by  Baker,  a  stone-mason.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  the  representation,  that  he  described  the  manner  of 
it,  oo  his  return  to  London,  to  Betterton,  who,  docile  and  modest 
M  Dsual,  acknowledged  that  the  mason's  conception  was  better  than 
his  own,  and  ad<^t^  the  Irish  actor^s  manner,  accordingly. 

Chetwood  does  not  tell  us  how  Baker  played,  but  he  shows  us 
how  he  studied,  namely  in  the  streets,  while  overlooking  the  men 
who  worked  under  him.  '*  One  day,  two  of  his  men  who  were 
newly  come  to  him,  and  were  strangers  to  his  habits,  observing  his 
countenance,  motion,  gesture,  and  his  talking  to  himself,  imagined 
their  roaster  was  mad.  Baker,  seeing  them  neglect  their  work  to 
stare  at  him,  bid  them,  in  a  hasty  manner,  mind  their  business. 
The  fellows  went  to  work  again,  but  still  with  an  eye  to  their  mas- 
ter. The  part  Baker  was  rehearsing  was  Falstaff ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  scene  where  Sir  Walter  Blunt  was  supposed  to  be 
lying  dead  on  the  stage,  gave  a  look  at  one  of  his  new  paviors,  and 
with  his  eye  fixed  upon  him,  muttered  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
'Who  have  we  here?  Sir  Waller  Blunt!  There's  honor  for 
you.'  The  fellow  who  was  stooping,  rose  on  the  instant,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  companion,  bound  poor  Baker  hand  and  foot,  and 
assisted  by  other  people  no  wiser  than  themselves,  they  carried 
him  home  in  that  condition,  with  a  great  mob  at  their  heels." 

EstcGurt's  FalstafT  was  flat  and  trifling,  yet  with  a  certain  wag^ 
gishness.  That  of  Harper  was  droll,  but  low  and  coarse.  The 
FalstafT  of  Evans  seems  to  have  been  in  the  amorous  scenes,  as 
offensive  as  Dowton  in  Major  Sturgeon ;  and  the  humor  was  mis- 
placed. Accordingly,  when  we  read  in  old  Anthony  Aston,  that 
*•  Betterton  wanted  the  waggery  of  Est  court,  the  drollery  of  Har- 
per, and  the  Utsciviousness  of  Jack  Evans,"  we  are  disposed  to 
imagine  that  his  Falstaff  was  none  the  worse  for  this  trial  of 
wants. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  the  character  did  not  lack 
brilliaat  actors.    In  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  Mills  playe<l  the 
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character,  at  Driirv,  in  1716.  Booth  had  preTumalj  played  it 
for  one  night,  in  presence  of  Queen  Anne.  Bullock  filled  Lm- 
eoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  with  it,  in  1721.  Quin,  in  1738,  used 
to  phiy  the  character  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  on  sucoeasive 
nights,  and  eight  years  later  his  Falstaff  attracted  crowds  to  ^  the 
Garden.''  Barry  played  it  against  him  at  Dniry,  in  1743  and 
1747;  but  Barry  was  dull  and  void  of  impulse  as  a  8chool4)oj 
repeating  his  task.  In  17G2,  the  part,  at  Drury,  fell  to  Yates,  for 
whom  the  piece  was  brought  out,  with  the  character  of  Hotspur 
omitted  !  To  give  more  prominence  to  our  knight,  a  scene  was 
lefl  out.  The  public  did  not  approve  of  the  plan,  for  in  the  same 
year  Love,  celebrated  by  Churchill  for  his  humor,  made  his  fint 
appearance  at  Druiy,  as  Sir  John,  when  Holland,  the  baker  of 
Chiswick,  played  Hot*»pur,  with  well-bred  warmth.  I  will  add, 
that  though  Quin  drew  immense  houses,  yet  when  Harper,  some 
years  previously,  played  the  same  part  at  Drury,  witli  Booth  in 
Hotspur,  Wilks  as  the  Prince,  and  Gibber  as  Glcndower,  the  com- 
bined excellence  drew  as  great  houses  for  a  much  longrer  period. 
So  that  Harper's  Falstaff,  although  interior  to  Quin's,  was,  as  waa 
remarked,  more  seen,  yet  less  admired  by  the  town.  Shuter 
played  it  almost  too  "  joHily"  at  the  Garden,  in  1774.  But  all 
other  Falstails  were  extinguished  ibr  a  time,  when  Henderson, 
although  not  pliy  si  cully  qualified  for  tlie  part,  astonisheii  the  town 
with  his  "old  boy  of  the  castle,*'  in  1777  at  the  Hnymarket,  luul 
delighted  them  two  years  later,  at  Covent  Garden.  At  the  latter 
house,  eiglit  years  subsequently,  Ryder  played  it  nKspoctably,  to 
Lewis's  Prince  of  Wales;  and  in  17iU,  when  the  Drur}' Lane 
company  were  playing  at  the  Haymarket,  Palmer  represented 
Falstafl',  and  John  Kemble  mis-represented  Hotspur.  King  tried 
the  knight  at  the  same  *' little  house,'*  in  1792,  but  King,  clever  as 
he  was,  was  physically  incapable  of  representing  Falstaff,  and  he 
soon  ceased  to  pretend  to  do  so.  The  next  representative  was  the 
worst  the  world  had  yet  seen — namely,  Fawcett,  who  first  at^ 
tempted  it  at  the  Garden,  in  1795.  Blisset  ap})eared  in  it  in 
1803,  and  disappeared  al^O.  From  this  time  no  new  actor  tried 
the  Sir  John,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  till  1824,  when 
Charles  Kemble  made  the  Ghost  of  Sliakespeare  very  uneasy^  by 
executing  a  part  for  which  he  was  totally  unfit     He  penevered. 
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r,  but  the  raocess  of  Elliston  in  the  part,  two  years  later, 
settled  the  respectiTe  merits  of  two  performers,  to  the  advantage 
of  Robert  William,  as  effectually  as  Grisi  showed  the  town  that 
there  was  but  one  Norma,  by  playing  it  the  night  after  the  fatal 
attempt  made  on  the  Druidess,  by  Jenny  Lind. 

The  succession  of  actors  who  represented  Falstaff,  in  the  second 
pMTt  <^  Henry  IV.,  was  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  line  of  re])re- 
sentatives  above  noticed.  Ten  years  after  Botterton  and  Mills,  in 
1720,  we  have  Harper,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  when 
Mills  resigned  Falstaff  to  Harper,  he  took  the  part  of  the  King. 
Hnlett,  two  years  subsequently  played  it  at  Covcnt  Garden ; 
and,  after  another  two  years,  Quin  made  Drury  ecstatic  with  his 
fon.  He  held  the  part  without  a  real  rival,  and  fifteen  years  later, 
in  1749,  he  was  as  attractive  as  ever  in  this  portion  of  the  knight's 
character,  at  Covent  Garden.  Shuter  succeeded  him  in  the  part 
at  this  theatre,  in  1755  ;  but  in  1758,  all  London,  that  is  the  play- 
goers of  London,  might  he  seen  hurrying  once  more  to  Drur}-,  to 
witness  lively  Woodward's  very  old  Falstaff  played  to  Garrick's 
King.  The  Garden  can  not  be  said  to  have  found  a  superior 
means  of  attraction,  when  Shuter  again  represented  Sir  John,  at 
the  Grarden,  in  1761,  on  which  occasion  the  parts  of  Shallow  and 
Silence  were  omitted  I  The  oliject,  however,  was  to  shorten  the 
piece,  and  the  main  attraction  was  in  the  coronation  pageant,  at 
the  conclasion,  in  honor  of  the  then  young  King  and  Queen,  who 
were  well  worthy  of  the  honor  thus  paid  to  them. 

Love  and  Holland,  who  played  Falstaff  and  Hotspur,  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  1762,  played  the  Knight  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
the  same  house,  two  years  subsequently.  Nine  years  after  this, 
the  Garden  found  a  Prince  in  Mrs.  Lessinghara,  Shuter  played 
Falstaff  to  her,  but  the  travesty  of  the  former  character  was 
only  in  a  slight  degree  less  incongruous  tlian  that  made  by  ^Irs. 
Glover,  in  the  present  century,  who  once,  if  not  twice,  played  the 
fill  knight,  for  her  own  l)enefit.  For  the  next  eight  or  nine  years, 
the  lK»t  Falstaff  possessed  by  London  was  Henderson.  He 
played  the  part  first  at  Drury,  and  afterward  at  Covent  Garden. 
Since  Quin,  there  had  been  no  better  representative  of  Sir  John ; 
and  even  Palmer,  in  1788,  could  not  bring  the  town  from  its  alle- 
giance to  **  admirable  Henderson." 

ID 
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The  Folstaffs  of  the  present  century,  in  the  second  part  of  this 
historical  play,  have  not  achieved  a  greater  triumph  than  Hender- 
son. Cooke,  who  played  the  obese  cavalier,  in  1804,  was  not 
equal  to  the  part;  and  Fawcett,  in  1821,  when  the  play  was  re- 
vived, with  another  coronation  pageant  in  honor  of  George  IV., 
was  farther  from  success  than  Cooke.  The  managers  at  this 
period  were  wiser  than  those  who  **  got  up*'  the  play  at  the  period 
of  the  accession  of  George  III.,  for  they  retained  ShallOVr  and 
Silence,  and  never  were  the  illustrious  two  so  inimitably  represent- 
ed as,  on  this  occasion,  by  Farren  and  Emery. 

The  chief  Falstaffs  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  are 
Betterton  (1704),  Hulett  (1732),  Quin  (1734),  Delane,  the  young 
Irish  actor  (1743),  of  whom  Garrick  was  foolish  enough  to  be 
jealous;  Shuter  (1758),  Henderson,  who  first  played  it  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1777,  and  Lee  Lewis  in  1784.  Hartley,  Phelps, 
and  a  clever  provincial  actor,  now  in  London,  named  Bartlett, 
have  also  played  this  character  with  great  effect.  The  Falstaff 
of  the  la'=it-named  actor  is  particularly  good. 

I  have  said  that  Quin  was  the  greatest  of  FalstafFs,  but  the 
grecUest  in  the  physical  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  undoubtedly 
Stephen  Kemhle.  This  actor  was  bom  almost  upon  the  boards. 
His  clever,  but  not  very  gentle-tempered  mother,  had  just  con- 
cluded her  performance  of  Anne  BuUen,  in  a  bam,  or  something 
like  it,  at  Kingstown,  Herefordshire  (1758),  when  Stephen  wai 
bora,  about  the  period  when,  according  to  the  action  of  the  play, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  first  see  the  light.  Stephen 
when  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  weighed  as  much  as  all  his 
sisters  and  brothers  put  together ;  and  on  the  7th  of  October, 
18(V2,  he  made  his  appeanuice  at  Drury,  in  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff. This  was  nearly  tw(?nty  years  after  he  had  made  his  d^^ 
in  London,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  Othello.  Bannister  junior 
prefaced  his  performance  of  the  companion  of  Prince  Haly  by 
some  humorous  lines,  joking  on  the  heaviness  of  the  actor.  'Aj 
Pope  played  Hotspur,  I  should  fancy,  if  Pope  then  was  anything 
like  what  he  was  some  Meen  or  sixteen  years  later,  that  Hotspur 
was  even  heavier  than  Sir  John.  The  lines  alluded  to  were  ae- 
counted  witty ;  and  I  will  conclude  my  record  of  the  principal 
actors  who  have  represented  the  knight,  by  reproducing  them. 
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A  Ftlftaff  here  to-niglit,  bj  nature  made, 

liends  to  yoar  for'rite  bard  his  pond'roiu  aid ; 

No  man  in  backram,  he  I  no  stnflfing  gear, 

No  feather  bed,  nor  e'en  a  pillow  here ! 

Bat  all  good  honest  flesh  and  blood,  and  bone, 

And  weighing,  more  or  less,  some  thirty  stone. 

Upon  the  northern  roast  bj  chance  we  caught  him. 

And  hither,  in  a  broad-whccled  wagon,  brought  him : 

For  in  a  chaise  the  varlet  ne'er  could  enter. 

And  no  mail-coach  on  such  a  faro  would  venture. 

Blessed  with  unwicldincss,  at  least  his  size 

Will  favor  find  in  every  critic's  eyes. 

And  should  his  humor  and  his  mimic  art 

Bear  due  proportion  to  his  outward  part, 

As  once  was  said  of  Macklin  in  the  Jew, 

"  This  is  the  very  Falstaff  Shakespeare  drew." 

To  you,  with  diffidence,  he  bids  me  say, 

Should  you  approve,  you  may  command  his  stay, 

To  lie  and  swagger  here  another  day. 

If  not,  to  better  men  he'll  leave  his  sack, 

And  go,  as  ballast,  in  a  collier  bock. 

In  oondDding  this  section  of  mj  gossiping  record,  I  will  add 
thmt  the  supposition  of  Shakespeare  having  intended  to  represent 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  under  the  title  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  is  merely  a 
•opposition.  It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  made  out.  Far  other- 
wise is  the  case  with  that  gallant  Welsh  man-at-arms,  FluelUn.  The 
original  of  this  character  was  a  David  Gam  of  Brecknock,  who 
having  killed  a  cousin  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  in  the  High 
Street  of  Brecknock,  avoided  the  possibly  unpleasant  consequences 
by  joining  the  Lancastrian  party.  GV/m  was  men;ly  a  nickname, 
having  reference  to  an  obliquity  of  vision  in  the  doughty  and  dis- 
patative  David.  The  real  name  wa.s  Llewellyn ;  and  if  Shake- 
speare disguised  the  appellation,  it  w:ui  from  notions  of  delicacy, 
probably,  as  the  descendants  of  the  hero  were  well  known  and  rc- 
i»pected  at  the  English  court  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Jones,  in  his 
"  History  of  Brecknockshire,"  identifies  the  personage  in  question 
in  this  way :  "  I  have  called  Fluellin  a  burlesque  character,  be- 
cause his  pribbles  and  prabbles,  which  were  generally  out-henxled, 
K>unfl  ludicrously  to  an  English  as  well  as  a  Welsh  ear;  yet,  after 
ail,  Llewellyn  is  a  brave  soldier  and  an  honest  fellow.  He  is  ad- 
mitted into  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy  with  the  Kinjr,  aivl 
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stands  high  in  his  good  opinion,  which  is  a  strong  presampdve 
proof,  notwithstanding  Shakespeare,  the  better  to  conceal  his  ob- 
ject, describes  the  death  of  Sir  David  Gam,  that  he  intended  David 
Llewellyn  by  his  portrait  of  the  testy  Welshman,  for  there  was 
no  other  person  of  that  country  in  the  English  army,  who  ooald 
liave  been  supposed  to  be  upon  such  terms  of  familiarity  with  the 
King."  It  is  singular  that  the  descendants  of  the  Welsh  kniglit 
subsequently  dropped  the  proud  old  name  with  more  I's  in  it  than 
syllables,  and  adopted  the  monosyllabic  soubriquet  Squinting 
David,  who  fought  so  w(j11  at  Agincourt,  would  have  knodted 
down  any  man  who  would  have  dared  to  address  him  personally 
as  "  Gram,"  that  is,  **  game,"  or  "  cock-eyed."  His  posterity  proved 
less  susceptible ;  and  Mr.  Jones  says  of  them,  in  a  burst  of  melan- 
choly over  fallen  greatness :  *'  At  different  periods  between  the 
years  1550  and  1700, 1  have  seen  the  descendants  of  the  hero(^ 
Agincourt  (who  lived  like  a  wolf  and  died  like  a  lion)  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  acre  of  ground  in  the  county  of  Brecon ;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I  find  one  of  them  com- 
mon bellman  of  the  town  of  Brecknock,  and  before  the  oondusioii, 
two  others,  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  where  they 
reside ;  and  even  tlic  name  of  Gam  is,  in  the  legitimate  line,  ex- 
tinct," Mr.  Jones  might  have  comforted  himself  by  remembering 
that  as  the  Gams  went  out,  the  Kembles  cames  in,  and  that  the 
illustrious  Sarah  dignified  by  her  birth  the  garret  of  that  "•  Shoulder 
of  Mutton"  public-house,  which  stood  in  the  street  where  chiyalroos 
but  squinting  Davy  had  slain  his  cousin  with  the  unpronoonoeaUe 
name. 

John  Kemble  occasionally  took  some  unwarrantable  liberties 
with  Shakespeare.  When  he  produced  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  at  Covcnt  Garden,  in  April,  1804  (in  which  he  played 
Ford  to  Cooke's  Falstaff),  he  deprived  Sir  Hugh  Evans  of  his 
knightly  title,  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  or  culpable  carelessness. 
Blanchard  was  announced  for  '^  Hugh  Evans,"  without  the  Sir. 
Hawkins,  quoting  Fuller,  says  that  ^'  anciently  in  England,  there 
were  more  Sirs  than  Knights ;"  and  as  I  have  noticed  in  another 
])nge,  the  monosyllabic  Sir  was  common  to  both  clergymen  and 
knights.  To  the  first,  however,  only  by  courtesy,  when  they  had 
attained  their  degree  of  B.  A.     In  a  **  New  Trick  to  cheat  tin; 
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DevU,"  Anne  says  to  her  sire,  ^  Nay,  sir ;"  to  which  the  father  re* 
plies — 

"  Sir  me  no  lin !  I  am  no  knight  nor  charchman." 

But  John  Kemble  was  complimentary  to  Shakespeare,  compared 
with  poor  Frederick  Reynolds,  who  turned  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
T^'indiior  into  an  opera,  in  1824;  and  although  Dowton  did  not 
sing  Falstaff,  as  Lablache  subsequently  did,  the  two  wives,  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Cubitt,  warbled,  instead  of 
being  merry  in  prose,  and  gave  popularity  to  ^^  I  know  a  bank.** 
At  the  best,  Fenton  is  but  an  indifferent  part,  but  Braham  was 
made  to  render  it  one  marked  especially  by  nonsense.  Greenwood 
had  painted  a  scene  representing  Windsor  under  a  glowing  summer 
«ty,  under  which  Fenton  (Braham)  entered,  and  remarked,  very 
like  Shakespeare :  ^  How  I  love  this  spot  where  dear  Anne  Page 
has  often  met  me  and  confessed  her  love !  Ila !  I  think  the  skg 
If  overcast — the  wind,  too,  blows  like  an  a])proaching  storm. 
Well,  let  it  blow  on !  I  am  prepared  to  brave  its  fury."  Where- 
upon the  orchestra  commenced  the  symphony,  and  Mr.  Braham 
took  a  turn  np  the  stage,  according  to  the  then  approve<l  plan,  be- 
fore he  commenced  his  famous  air  of  <'  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter 
wind !"  And  the  fiin-anent  Falstaff  and  the  Fords  was  kept  wait- 
ing for  nonsense  like  this ! 

While  on  the  subject  of  tfie  chivalrous  originals  of  the  mock 
knights  of  the  Stage,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  here,  that 
Jonson*8  Bobadil  was  popularly  said  to  have  been  named  after,  if 
not  founded  upon,  a  knight  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  en- 
gaged in  subduing  the  Netherlands  beneath  the  despotism  of  Philip 
II.  According  to  Strada,  after  the  victory  at  Giesen,  near  Mons, 
in  1570,  Alva  sent  Captain  Bobadilla  to  Spain,  to  inform  Philip 
of  the  triumph  to  his  arms.  "  The  ostentation  of  the  message,  and 
still  more  of  the  person  who  bore  it,  was  the  origin  of  the  name 
being  applied  to  any  vain-glorious  boaster."  The  Bobadilla  family 
was  nn  illustrious  one,  and  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  fur- 
ni<ihe<l  a  member  who,  in  any  wise,  resembles  .Tonson's  swash- 
buckler. On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Boabdil,  the  \f%M.  sultan  of 
Granada,  who  had  indeed  borne  himself  lustily,  in  his  early  days, 
in  the  field,  but  who  at  last  cried  like  a  child  at  losing  that  Gr«&»dsk 
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which  he  was  not  man  enough  to  defend.  But  it  would  be  injus- 
tice even  to  the  son  of  Muley  Abel  Hassan,  to  imagine  that  Jon- 
son  onlj  took  his  name  to  distinguish  therewith  the  knight  of  huge 
words  and  weapons  who  lodged  with  Oliver  Cob  the  Water- 
bearer. 

The  few  other  Stage  Knights  whom  I  have  to  name,  I  will  in- 
troduce them  to  the  reader  in  the  next  chapter. 
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*'  Tb«  lUge  and  acton  are  Dot  to  contemptfbl 
As  ererr  inDorattog  pariun, 
Aod  iipiorant  twearer,  out  of  jealoui  enry, 
Wonld  hare  the  world  imafpne." — Gkoboi  Cuapmav. 

The  CoiDmon wealth  had  do  admiration  for  the  stage,  and  no 
tolenaioo  for  acton.  Wlien  theatricalH  looked  up  again,  the  stage 
look  ilji  revcngf%  and  fieldom  n^prciiented  a  puritan  who  was  not  a 
knave.  Then*  is  an  instanct*  of  this  in  tlu*  old  play,  entitled  **The 
Puritan,  or  the  Widow  of  Watling  Street."'  *•  Wilt  j«teal  me  thy 
iiiai>ier'«  chain  ?**  quoth  Captain  Idle  to  Nirliola^t  St.  Antling^,  the 
puritan  M;r\'in);-man.  ^  Stful  my  maj«trr's  chain  !**  quoth  Nicho- 
lat^:  **no.  it  ^hall  n«''er  Im»  i^aid  that  Ni('holR<<  St.  Antlin^  commit- 
ted bird-lime.  Anythinf;  else  that  I  can  do,**  tidtU  tlie  casuiitt  in  a 
•erge  jerkin,  **  liad  it  be<'n  to  rob,  I  would  Im*  done  it :  but  I  must 
DOC  Meal,  tluit'ii  the  word,  the  literal.  Thou  ihalt  not  steal ;  and 
would  you  wi>h  mt'  to  hteul  then  r**  **  No,  faith,'*  answern  Pye- 
boanl.  the  ncholar;  **that  wen*  too  much;  —  but  wilt  thou  nim  it 
frum  him  ?**  To  which  honest  St.  Nichola:*,  ho  anxious  to  observe 
tke  letter  of  the  law,  so  careleM  about  itn  spirit,  renurks,  with 
alacrity,  -  That.  I  will  r 

I  have  said  in  another  page,  that  ridicule  was  especially  show- 
er«d  down  upon  sonu*  of  tlione  whom  Oliver  delighted  to  honor. 
A*  late  as  the  era  of  Sir  George  Elhen*ge,  we  find  **  one  of  ( )liver*s 
knights"  flgurin;;  art  the  butlboii  of  tlial  delicate  girntleman'i^  com- 
edy, ^  Tlie  Comical  Itevengi*.**  It  is  hanlly  creditable  to  the  timiv>, 
or  ti»  the  prevailing  taste,  tluit  th«*  theatre  in  I«inciiln'i-inn  Fit^liU 
cleared  oii«*  tlKHii^iid  pound**,  in  le^^d  than  a  month,  by  thi<i  comply  ; 
mad  that  the  company  gained  more  n*|»utation  by  ii,  than  by  any 
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preceding  piece  represented  on  the  same  stage.  The  plot  is  soon 
t()ld.  Two  very  fine  and  not  verj  profligate  geDtlemen,  Lord 
Beaufort  and  Colonel  Bruce,  are  in  love  with  a  tolerably-refined 
lady,  Graciana.  The  lord  wins  the  lady,  and  the  philosophical 
soKlier  accepts  a  certain  Aurelia,  who  has  the  singular  merit  of 
being  in  love  with  the  Colonel.  The  under-plot  has  "  Oliver's 
Iiiiight*'  for  ils  hero.  The  latter  is  a  Sir  Nicholas  Cully  who  is 
elieated  out  of  a  promissory  note  for  one  thousand  pounds,  by  two 
gentlemen-sharpers,  Wheadle  and  Palmer.  Sir  Nicholas  is  partly 
ffuved  by  the  gay,  rather  than  moral.  Sir  Frederick  Frolick.  The 
hitter  recovers  the  not^?,  but  he  passes  off  his  mistress  on  Sir  Nich- 
ohis  as  his  sister,  and  induces  him  to  marry  her.  The  only  differ- 
vnvxi  between  the  sharpers  and  the  "  Knight  baronet,*'  Sir  Fred- 
erick, is  this: — Wheadle  had  dressed  up  his  mistress,  Grace, as 
as  Widow  Rich ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  had  engaged  to  many  her, 
under  certain  penalties,  forced  on  him  by  Wheadle  and  his  friend. 
Sir  Frederick,  at  the  conclusion,  marries  the  Widow,  to  oblige  a 
lady  who  is  fond  of  him,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  cnstomaiy 
indecent  jokes,  and  the  following  uneasy  and  metrical  maxim:— 

"  On  what  small  accidents  depends  oar  Fate, 
AVliilc  Chance,  not  Prudence,  makes  us  fortanate.'' 

What  the  two  Bettertons  made  of  Lord  Beaufort  and  Graciana, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  Nokes  is  said  to  have  been  ^  scream- 
ingly farcical,"  to  adopt  an  equivalent  modem  phrase,  in  Sir  Nich- 
las  Cully.  His  successor,  Norris,  fell  short  of  the  great  original 
in  broad  humor,  but  Nokes  himself  was  surpassed  by  Dogget,  who 
playeii  "  Oliver's  Knight"  with  all  the  comic  effect  which  he  im- 
parted to  the  then  low  comedy  part  of  Shylock.  It  is  inexplicable 
to  me  how  any  actor  would  ever  have  extracted  a  laugh  from  the 
audience  at  anything  he  had  to  say,  or  chose  to  do,  when  enaetbg 
tlie  ^'  Cavalier  of  the  Commonwealth."  There  is  not  a  bamorooe 
s(>eech,  nor  a  witty  remark,  nor  a  comic  situation  for  the  knight  to 
profit  by.  In  16C4,  however,  people  could  langh  heartily  aft  tee- 
ing one  of  the  Protector's  knights  swindled,  and  beaten  on  tiie 
stage.  The  knight  is  represented  as  a  thirsty  drunkard,  ^  all  the 
drier  for  the  last  night's  wettmg,"  with  a  more  eager  desire  to  ift- 
tock  the  ladies  of  cavaliers  than  cavaliers  themselves,  and  no  le* 
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Inetanoe  to  cheat  any  man  who  will  undertake  to  throw  a  main 
with  him  at  dice.  He  has,  however,  great  reluctance  to  paj  his 
losses,  when  he  unconsciously  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  greater 
knave  than  himself,  and  bodily  declares — 

"  I  had  been  a  madman  to  pla}r  at  such  a  rate, 
If  I  had  ever  intended  to  pay." 

He  had  less  boldness  in  accepting  the  results  of  such  a  declaration, 
and  in  meeting  his  antagonist  at  the  end  of  a  rapier.  He  is 
brought  to  the  sticking-point,  just  as  Acres  is,  by  an  assurance  that 
his  adversary  is  an  arrant  coward.  The  scene  of  "the  Field**  is 
worth  quoting  in  part,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  an  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  as  imputed  to  Oliver's  knights  by  cavalier- 
poets,  but  also  as  it  will,  perhaps,  sen*e  to  show  that  when  Sheri- 
dan sat  down  at  his  table  in  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square,  to 
bring  Acres  and  Beverley  together  in  mortal  combat,  he  probably 
had  a  copy  of  Etherege's  play  before — or  the  memory  of  it  strong 
within — him. 

Wheadle  and  Cully  are  on  the  stage : — 

W.  What  makes  you  so  sorions  ? 

C.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  prorido  for  both  our  safeties. 

W.  How  so? 

C.  Colonel  Hanson  is  my  neighbor,  and  very  good  friend.  I  might  hare 
acqoAinted  him  with  the  business,  and  got  him,  with  a  file  of  musketeers,  to 
secure  ns  all. 

W.  But  this  would  not  secure  your  honor.  What  would  the  world  have 
jndgod. 

C.  Let  the  world  have  judged  what  it  would !  Have  we  not  had  many 
precedents  of  late  ?  and  the  world  knows  not  what  to  judge. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  Sir  Nicholas  may  be  supposed  to 
be  alluding  to  such  men  as  Hans  Behr,  who  was  much  addicted  to 
firing  printed  broadsides  at  his  adversaries,  who  advertised  him  as 
^poiiroon"  in  return.  There  are  some  placards  having  reference 
to  thb  matter,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  admirably  display 
the  caution  of  the  wordsmen  and  the  spirit  of  the  swordsmen  of 
that  day.  But  to  resume.  CuUy,  observing  that  his  adversary 
-  has  not  arrived,  suggests  that  his  own  duty  has  been  fulfilled,  and 
Ihat  he  ^  will  be  going,"  the  more  particularly,  says  the  knight,  as 
^  the  air  is  80  bleak,  I  can  no  longer  endure  it." 
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W.  Have  a  little  patience.  Methinks  I  see  two  making  tawwd  as  in  the 
next  close. 

C.  Where  ?    Where  ?    'Tis  them  ! 

W.  Bear  up  bravely,  now,  like  a  man. 

C.  I  protest  I  am  tlic  wonjt  dissembler,  now,  in  cases  of  this  nalare. 

W.  Allans  I    Look  like  a  man  of  resolution.    Whither,  whither  go  yon? 

C.  But  to  the  next  house  to  make  my  will,  for  fear  of  the  worst  Tell 
them  I'll  be  here  apain,  presently. 

The  provident  knight  is,  however,  detained,  and  on  Palmer  and 
that  gentleniau*A  second  appearing,  the  swords  are  measured,  ''and 
all  strip  but  Cully,  who  fumbles  with  his  doublet." 

P.  Come,  sir !  are  you  ready  for  this  sport  1 

C.  By-and-by,  sir.  I  will  not  rend  the  buttons  from  my  doabUt  for  no 
man's  pleasure. 

And  so  **  Oliver's  Knight*'  continues  to  procrastinate ;  he  can 
not  be  cither  pricked  or  pinked  into  action ;  and  at  length,  plead- 
ing that  his  conscience  will  not  let  him  tight  in  a  wrong  cause,  be 
purchases  a  whole  skin,  at  the  price  of  a  promisaory  note  for  a 
thousand  pounds. 

I  have  siiid  that  there  is  no  comic  situation  for  the  actor  who 
represents  Sir  Nicholas,  but  the  scene  from  which  the  above  pas- 
sages are  taken  may,  perliaps,  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  That 
Sheridan  has  profited  by  it,  will  be  clear  to  any  reader  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  comjiare  this  scene  with  the  fighting  scene  in 
the  **  Rivals."  The  latter  is  far  richer  in  humor,  and  while  we 
care  very  little  wliat  becomes  of  Sir  Nicholas,  we  should  regret 
that  any  harm  should  befall  poor  Acres — although  he  prefers 
fighting  at  forty  paces,  would  stand  sidewise  to  be  shot  at^  feels 
that  he  would  be  horribly  afraid  if  he  were  alone,  and  confesses  that 
valor  oozes  out  at  the  palms  of  his  hands  when  his  adversary  ap- 
pears in  sight,  with  pistols  for  two. 

Sir  Nicholas  is  in  spirits  again  when  making  love  to  one  whom 
he  considers  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune.  No  cavalier  could 
then  vie  with  him  in  finery.  "  I  protest,"  he  says,  "  I  was  at  least 
at  sixteen  brokers,  before  I  could  put  myself  exactly  in  the  fash- 
ion." But  with  all  this,  he  is  a  craven  again  when  he  is  called , 
upon  to  enter  and  address  her  who  awaits  the  wooing  with  impa- 
tienoe.    ''  Come !"  he  exclaims,  ^  I  will  go  to  the  tavern  and  swat 
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low  two  whole  quarts  of  wine  instantly ;  and  when  I  am  dnink, 
ride  on  a  drawer's  back,  to  visit  her/'  Wheadle  suggests  that 
^  some  less  frolic  will  do,  to  begin  with." — *^  I  will  cut  three  draw- 
ers over  the  pate,  then,**  says  the  knight,  *<  and  go  with  a  tavem- 
lanthom  before  me  at  noonday  ;** — just  as  very  mad  gallants  were 
wont  to  do. 

The  liquor  has  not  the  effect  of  rendering  Oliver's  knight  decent, 
|br  in  proposing  the  health  of  '^  my  lord's  sbter,"  he  does  it  in  the 
elegant  form  of  ^  Here's  a  brimmer  to  her  then,  and  all  the  fleas 
about  her ;"  offers  to  break  the  windows  to  show  his  spirit,  and  in 
the  lady's  very  presence  exclaims,  '^  Hither  am  I  come  to  be  drunk, 
that  you  may  see  me  drunk,  and  here's  a  health  to  your  flannel 
pt'tticoat."  The  latter  gentiUesse  is  by  way  of  proof  of  the  knight's 
quality,  for  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  polite  manners,  when  a 
spirited  gentleman  drank  to  a  spirited  lady,  to  strain  the  wine 
tlirougli  what  the  Chesterfields  and  Mrs.  Chapones  of  that  day,  if 
such  were  to  be  found,  would  not  have  blushed  to  call  ^'  their 
smocks." 

But  enough  of  the  way  in  which  the  stage  represented  **  one  of 
Olivers  knights."  He  is  not  worse  than  the  courtiers  and  gentle- 
man by  whom  he  is  swindled  out  of  his  money  and  into  a  wife. 
Nay,  nearly  the  last  sentence  put  into  his  mouth  is,  at  least,  a  com- 
plimentary testimony  to  the  side  of  which  Sir  Nicholas  is  but  an 
unworthy  meml»er.  "  If  I  discover  this,"  he  remarks,  "  I  am  lost 
I  shall  be  ridiculous  even  to  our  o>vn  party." — The  reader  will, 
probably,  not  re<|uire  to  be  reminded  that  before  Etherege  drew 
Cully,  Jonson  had  depicted  Sogliardo,  and  that  the  latter,  in  the 
very  spirit  of  Oliver's  knight,  remarks : — ^"  I  do  not  like  the  humor 
of  challenge  ;  it  may  be  accepted." 

The  stage,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century,  was  uncommonly 
busy  with  knights  as  heroes  of  new  plays.  The  piece  which 
brought  most  money  to  the  theatrical  treasury,  after  the  "  Comical 
Revenge,"  was  the  "  Sir  Martin  !Mar-all,"  an  adaptation  by  Dry- 
dren,  from  the  "  Etourdi"  of  Moliere.  Such  adaptations  were  in 
fashion,  and  the  heroes  of  the  French  author  were  invariably 
knighted  on  their  promotion  to  the  English  stage.  Such  was  the 
with  "  Sir  Solomon,  or  the  Cautious  Coxcomb,"  adapted  by 
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Carill,  from  Moli<ire's  "  Ecole  des  Femmes."  The  same  coarse 
was  adopted  by  Mrs.  Bel  in  when  she  transferred  Moliere's  **  Mal- 
ade  Iinaginaire"  to  the  stage  at  Dorset  Gardens,  and  transformed 
Argon  into  Sir  Patient  Fancy,  One  of  the  characters  in  this  in- 
tolerably indecent  play  instructs  the  city  knight's  lady  how  to  di- 
vide her  time  according  to  tlie  fashion  set  by  "tlie  quality." 
**  From  eiojht  to  twelve,"  he  says,  "you  ought  to  employ  in  dres- 
sing. Till  two,  at  dinner.  Till  five,  in  \isits.  Till  seven,  at  the 
play.  Till  nine,  in  the  park ;  and  at  ten,  to  supper  with  your 
lover." 

In  the  "  Sir  Bamaby  Whig,  or  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's,"  one 
of  D'Urfey's  comedie?,  and  produced  in  1G81,  we  have  again  a 
hero  who  is  described  as  one  of  Oliver  s  knights.  The  play  is 
avowedly  a  party  piece,  and  the  author,  in  his  prologue,  remai^ 

"  That  he  shall  know  both  parties  now,  ho  glories ; 
By  hisses,  Whigs ;  and  by  their  claps,  the  Tories." 

The  audience  at  the  "  Theatre  Royjd,"  in  the  days  of  Charles  IL, 
was  made  especially  merry  by  this  poor  jest.  Sir  Barnaby  is  rep- 
resented as  a  Cromwellian  fanatic,  who  will  not  drink  the  King's 
health ;  is  in  an  agony  of  terror  at  hearing  that  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  is  about  to  sweep  ever}'  rebel  from  the  land ;  turns 
traitor ;  sings  a  comic  song  against  the  Roundheads ;  is  saluted  as 
Rabbi  Achitophcl;  offers  to  turn  Roman  Catholic  or  Mohammedan; 
and  is  finally  consigned  to  Newgate. 

Mrs.  Belm,  in  the  same  year,  had  h^r  political  knight  as  well  as 
D'Urfey.  In  this  lady's  more  than  usually  licentious  play,  the 
"  City  Heiress,"  performed  at  Dorset  Gardens,  she  has  a  Sir  Tim- 
othy Treat-all  for  her  comic  hero.  She  boasts  in  her  introduction 
that  her  play  is  political,  loyid,  true  Tory  all  over ;  and  as  "  Whig- 
gism  has  become  a  jest,"  she  makes  a  caricature  of  Sir  Timothy, 
an  old,  seditious,  Oliverian  knight,  who  keeps  open  house  for  com- 
monwealth-men and  true-blue  Protestants.  He  is  contrasted  y/nih 
two  Tory  knights,  Sir  Anthony  and  Sir  Charles  Meriwill,  and  a 
Tory  gentleman,  named  Wilding.  The  old  Whig  knight,  however, 
is  by  far  the  least  disreputable  fellow  of  the  lot.  The  Tory  knights 
and  their  friends  are  rogues,  perjurers,  and  something  worse. 
When  they  are  not  on  the  stage,  Mrs.  Behn  is  not  afraid  to  tell 
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what  they  ara  abodt,  and  that  in  the  rerj  plainest  language. 
**  D — ^n  the  Qty  V*  exclaims  the  courtly  Sir  Charles.  "Ay,  ay !" 
ailds  his  uncle.  Sir  Anthony,  "  and  aU  the  Whigs,  Charles,  d — ^ii 
all  the  Whigs  P — And  in  such  wise  did  Mrs.  Afra  Behn  take 
vengeance  upon  political  enemies,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  loyal 
audiences.  How  the  Whig  knights  ever  kept  their  own  against 
the  assaults  nmde  on  them  in  plays,  prologues,  and  epilogues,  is,  as 
Mr.  Slick  says,  "  a  caution !"  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  these  po- 
litical plays  were  far  more  highly  relished  than  those  which  merely 
satirized  passing  social  follies.  Audiences  roared  at  the  dull  jokes 
against  the  Oliverian  knights,  but  they  had  no  relish  for  the  rhyme- 
loving  Sir  Hercules  Buffoon,  of  Lacy. 

For  one  stage  knight  we  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  to 
Charles  II.  himself.  It  was  from  a  hint  from  him  that  Crowne 
wrote  his  "  Sir  Courtly  Nice,"  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
shortly  afler  the  death  of  Charles.  Sir  Courtly  alludes  to  the 
death  of  one,  and  the  accession  of  a  new,  king,  in  very  flattering 
terms: — 

"  What  nation  upon  earth,  besides  our  own, 
Bat  by  a  loss  like  ours  had  been  undone  ? 
Ten  a)^  scarce  such  royal  worth  display 
As  England  lost  and  found  in  one  strange  day." 

Of  all  the  comedies  with  knights  for  their  heroes,  this  one  of  Sir 
Courtly  Nice  retained  a  place  longest  on  the  stage.  The  hero  was 
originally  played  by  handsome,  but  hapless  Will  Mountfort.  Cib- 
ber  played  it  at  tlie  Hnymarket  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  1706,  and 
again  at  Drury  Lane,  and  before  George  I.  at  Hampton  Court. 
Foote  and  Cibber,  jun.,  and  Woodward,  were  there  presentatives 
of  the  gallant  knight,  and  under  George  II.  Foote  played  it,  for 
the  first  time,  at  Drury  I^anc*,  and  the  younger  Cibber  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  1746,  and  Woodward,  at  the  latter  house,  in  1751. 
The  last-named  actor  was  long  the  favorite  representative  of  the 
gentlemanly  knight,  retaining  the  character  as  his  own  for  full 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  being  succeeded,  but  not  surpassed  in 
it,  by  s])arkling  Lewis,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1781. 

The  satire  in  this  piece  against  tlie  Puritans  is  of  a  more  refined 
character  than  in  any  other  play  of  the  period ;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  rash  and  ardent  cavalier  and  the  cautious  Puritan  is 
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very  fairly  drawn.  ^  Suppose  I  see  not  many  vices,  says  the 
Roundhead,  Testimony,  ^'  morality  is  not  the  thing.  The  heathens 
had  morality ;  and,  forsooth,  would  you  have  your  footman  or  your 
coachman  to  be  no  better  than  Seneca?"  This  is  really  compli- 
mentury  to  the  Cromwcllians ;  and  there  is  but  a  good-natured 
dnsh  of  siitire  in  the  answer  of  Testimony,  when  asked  what  time 
of  day  it  may  l)e,  that — "Truly,  I  do  believe  it  is  about  four.  I 
can  not  finj  it  positively,  for  I  would  not  tell  a  lie  for  the  whole 
world." 

I  find  little  worthy  of  notice  in  other  dramatic  pieces  having 
knights  for  their  heroes.  Southeran  produced  one  entitled,  **  Sir 
Anthony  Love"  at  tlit*  Theatre  Royal  in  1691,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  off  Mrs.  Mount  fort  as  an  errant  lady  in  male  attire. 

In  the  eighteenth  centur}%  the  knights  gave  name  to  a  few  his- 
torical pieces  not  worth  rcconling.  The  only  exceptions  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  more  notice.  Dodsley's  **  Sir  John  Cockle  at 
Court"  made  our  ancestors,  of  George  the  Second's  time,  laugh  at 
tlu?  sequel  of  the  "  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield  ;*'  and  **  Sir 
Roger  d<»  Coverley"  was  made  the  hero  of  a  pantomime  at  Covent 
Garden  in  174G.  By  this  time,  however,  the  fashion  was  extinct 
of  satirizing  living  politicians  under  knightly  names.  To  detail 
the  few  exceptions  to  the  ruh;  would  only  fatigue  the  perhaps  al- 
ready wearied  reailer. 

To  what  a  low  condition  knight  and  squire  could  fall  may  be 
seen  in  the  Sir  .Joseph  Wittol  and  Captain  Bluffe,  in  Congreve's 
comedy,  the  "  Old  Batchelor."  The  only  redeeming  point  about 
this  disreputable  pair  is,  that,  cowards  and  bullie-s  as  they  are, 
they  have  Iwth  read  a  little.  The  Captain  ha**  dipped  into  histoir, 
and  he  remarks  that  *•  Hannibal  was  a  pn^tty  fellow  in  his  day,  it 
must  be  granted ;  but,  alas,  sir !  were  he  alive  now,  he  would  be 
nothing ;  nothing  on  the  earth."  Sir  Joseph,  the  knight,  in  comi- 
tatu  Bucks,  has  also  indulged  in  a  little  reading,  but  that  of  a  light- 
er sort  than  the  Captain's.  When  the  gallant  Captain  affects  not 
to  be  frightened  at  the  aspect  of  Sharper,  and  exclaims,  **  I  om 
prepared  for  him  now,  and  he  shall  find  he  might  have  safer 
roused  a  sleeping  lion,"  the  knight  remarks,  "  Egad,  if  he  should 
hear  the  lion  roar,  he  'd  cudgel  him  into  an  ass,  and  his  primitive 
braying.    Don't  you  remember  the  story  in  ^sop's  Fablers  Bully? 
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Egad,  there  are  good  morals  to  be  picked  out  of  .Ssop's  Fables, 
let  me  tell  700  that;  and  *  Reynard  the  Fox*  too ;"  to  which  the 
deboshed  Oaptain  can  only  reply,  ^  D — n  your  morals !"  as  though 
he  despised  fiction  when  compared  with  history. 

Some  of  the  stage  knights  are  wonderfully  great  boasters,  yet 
exceedingly  dull  fellows.  I  do  not  know  that  in  the  mouth  of  any 
one  of  them  there  is  put  so  spirited  a  remark  as  the  great  Huniades 
made  to  Ulderick,  Count  of  Sicily.  The  latter  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  great  governor  of  Hungary.  Huniades  bade  him 
oome  to  the  Hungarian  camp.  The  offended  Ulderick,  in  a  great 
chafe,  replied  that  it  was  beneath  him  to  do  such  a  thing,  seeing 
that  he  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  princely  ancestors; 
whereas  Huniades  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  had  ever  been 
raised  to  honor.  The  Hungarian  very  handsomely  remarked,  "  I 
do  not  compare  myself  with  your  ancestors ;  but  with  you  /*'  This 
has  always  appeared  to  me  as  highly  dramatic  in  spirit.  Tliere 
b  nothing  half  so  spirited  in  the  knightly  ])ieces  brought  on  the 
stage  during  the  reign  of  George  IH.,  and  which  caused  infinite 
delight  to  very  easily-pleased  audiences.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  good-natured  Sovereign  of  England,  altbough  unassuming  in 
his  domestic  character,  was  exceedingly  fond  of  display  in  public 
ceremonies.  He  used  to  arrange  the  parnphemalia  of  an  installa- 
tion of  the  Garter  with  all  the  energy  and  care  of  an  anxious  stage- 
manager.  The  people  generally  were  as  anxious  to  have  an  idea 
of  the  reality.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  preceding  reign,  they  so 
neariy  forced  their  way  into  the  banqneting-room,  where  the 
knights  were  holding  festival,  that  the  troops  fired  over  their  heads 
in  order  to  frighten  them  into  dispersing.  Under  George  II F. 
they  were  more  content  to  view  these  splendors  through  a  dramatic 
lens. 

In  1771,  accordingly,  the  splendors  of  the  then  late  installation 
of  the  Grarter  were  reproduced  on  the  stage,  in  a  masque,  called 
**  The  Institution  of  the  Grarter,  or  Arthur's  Round  Table  Re- 
stored." The  show  was  as  good  as  the  piece  was  bad.  The  for- 
mer was  got  up  to  profit  the  managers,  the  latter  to  flatter  or  do 
homage  to  the  King  and  Queen.  It  was  at  once  rumlM»rsome  and 
comic.  A  trio  of  spmts  opened  the  delectable  entertainment  by 
summoning  other  spirits  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  skie&t 
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the  moon's  horns  included,  to  the  work  of  escorting  the  car  of  the 
Male  Genius  of  England,  the  husband  probably  of  Britannia,  down 
to  earth.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  alacrity  with  whidi  the  spirits 
and  hards  of  the  empyreal  heaven  obey  the  summons.  They  de- 
scend with  the  car  of  the  Genius^  singing  a  heavy  chorus,  ponder- 
ous as  the  chariot  they  help  to  '*  waft  down," — in  which,  not  the 
chariot,  but  the  chorus,  there  is  the  assurance  that 

"  The  bliffi  that  spotless  patriots  feel 
Is  kindred  to  the  bliss  above," — 

so  that  we  may  hope,  though  we  can  not  feel  certain,  that  there  are 
some  few  persons  here  below,  who  are  not  unconscious  of  an  ante- 
past  of  heaven. 

The  Genius  is  a  civil  and  polished  personage,  who  with  due  re- 
membrance to  metropolitan  fogs,  very  courteously  apologises  to 
the  spirits,  tliat  he  has  been  the  cause  of  bringing  them  down 

"  To  this  grosser  atmosphere  awhile." 

Ader  such  celestial  compliments  as  these,  he  despatches  them  to 
shed  heavenly  influences  over  Windsor,  while  he  remains  to  hold 
a  little  colloquy  with  the  Druids,  "  Britain's  old  philosophers,"  as  he 
calls  them,  lie  adds  an  assertion  that  may,  probably,  have  start- 
led the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  that  day,  namely,  that  the  afore- 
said Druids — 

**  Still  enamored  of  their  ancient  haants, 
Unseen  of  mortal  eyes,  do  hover  roand 
Their  ruined  altars  and  their  sacred  oaks/' 

which  may  account  for  that  loose  heterodoxy  which  marked  the  pe- 
riod when  Druids  exercised  these  unseen  influences. 

The  Genius  requests  the  Druids  to  have  the  kindness  to  repair 
to  Windsor,  where  the  order  is  in  the  act  of  being  founded  by  Ed- 
ward, and  there  direct  his  choice  in  the  selection  of  members. 
This  is  a  very  heathenish  idea,  but  Druids  and  Bards  are  alike 
delighted  at  it ;  for,  as  the  Genius  remarks,  Edward's  persiricuiiy, 
his  intellectual  eyes,  needed  charming 
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"  from  the  miftts 
It  haply  hftth  cootnctcd  from  a  long 
UneUring  current  of  proeperitj." 

The  heathen  priests  are  flaming  patriots,  and  express  their  eager- 
neM  to  leave  Heaven  for  England,  seeing  that  the  new  order  may 
be  the  means  to  propagate 

"  The  lOTereigntj  of  England,  and  erect 
Her  monarrhs  into  jadges  of  mankind." 

As  this  expressed  f*nd  has  not  been  acoompli2«hcd,  and  the  order 
has  not  pmpugated  the  sovereignty  of  England,  we  may  logically 
eoorliide  that  the  Druids  themselves  hardly  knew  much  of  the 
•ohJe<i  upon  whicli  they  wrre  ringing  to  their  tuneless  harps. 
Meanwhile,  the  first  Rani,  in  a  hoM  song,  |)etitionfl  the  south 
fESles  to  blow  very  mildly,  and  bring  blue  skies  and  sweet 
•mells  to  tlie  installation. 

The  cen*mony  of  tlu*  in.^tallation  then  ojiens  to  the  view  when 
all  the  knight -4  havr  U'en  creat«*d,  exci*pt  the  KingV  son,  K<lward 
ihf-  lilark  Vrinn*,  whr>  n*ally  was  not  rn'atcd  knight  when  the 
ord<T  wa4  fimndiMl.  How  far  the  Dniids  liave  (<uc(*eo(lt.'d  in  in- 
flu«'nring  thi'  clioice  of  tlir  King,  then*  is  no  jH)>sil»ility  of  kiiow- 
inff.  No  one  nttrrs  a  word.  «ivi»  n>yjil  father  and  turn  :  ami  t\u*. 
eommoDplaoe  prose  which  they  deliver  does  n<»t  give  u-^  a  very 
fx.ili**<l  idea  of  the  Dniidic  ini^piration.  The  ohl  sages  tliein- 
s^lviM,  however,  an*  jwrfiM'tly  satisfliNl  witli  the  n»«jnlt ;  an<l  iti  a 
BOi«y  rhoru4.  they  make  an  a^i-^ertion  which  nitglit  well  have 
frighieneil  the  An*hhishop  of  Conterbury  —  hail  ho  cared  nUiut 
the  mattpr.  After  vaticinating  that  the  name  of  the  Prince 
should  roll  down  through  the  tide  of  ages,  they  ad<i,  that  glor}' 
■hall  fire  him,  and  virtue  insfure  him, 

"  Till  l4etMd  and  bleMing, 
Power  podtMninir, 
From  earth  to  hcaren  he  lifts  his  noal/' — 

a  feat  which  one  would  like  to  see  put  upon  canvass  by  a  l*re- 
Rapharlite. 

-While  the  Knights  are  supported  to  be  pn*pariiig  to  fm.'<4  in  tlie 
hall,  the  scene  takes  ud  to  the  front  of  the  raMJe,  when*  cmwd- 


lif  Bilge  ftDtl  loral  pf^ople  &re  a«****mblcrL  Firtt  Citliffi,  **  rrrf 
Bke  a  wbiUi^  indited/*  Bing^  a  €oinie  Ming,  wlili-Ji^  oa  a  ji|M?diiieii 
of  the  hoinafi*  offered  io  mfitiareJi  and  conpprt,  mpm  Umh  few* 
^fOOfe  xe^rs  ogo^  ia  wartli  LmfiBeribicig — foir  Ijoih  ili  J 

Ydq  Abnll  Mw  tbfl  King  ajut 
Bntli  a  ActQo  1 


iraii 


"Oh,  die  ^oriom  instaUilioii! 
Happ  J  nation  1 
Ton  shall  see  the  noble  knigfati : 
Channing  sighta! 
Feathen  wagging. 
Velvet  dragging. 
Trailing,  sailing,  on  the  groond ; 
Loud  in  talking, 
Fft>iid  in  walking. 
Nodding,  ogling,  smirking  rooiid." 

The  banquet  over,  and  more  comic  boainess,  as  dreaij  aa  Uw 
song  above  quoted,  being  concluded,  King  Edward  walks  iahk 
into  the  garden  for  refreshment — and  there  the  Genius  of  Fag 
land  takes  him  bj  the  hand.  Edward,  we  are  sorry  to  saj,  knows 
so  little  of  this  Genius,  that  he  boldlj  asks  him, ""  What  art  I 
stranger  ?"  We  should,  onlj  with  leluctance,  trouble  oar  j 
with  all  this  unrecognised  Crenius  sajs  in  replj  to  the  rojal  in- 
quirer, but  one  passage  maj  be  transcribed  to  show  what  tlie 
popular  spirit  was  thought  to  be  in  the  last  centoiy. 

"  Know  that  those  actions  which  are  graat  and  good, 
ReceiTO  a  nobler  sanction  from  the  flree 
And  nnirersal  voices  ftx>m  all  mankind, 
Which  is  Uie  voice  of  Heaven,  than  firom  the  Ughest^ 
The  moil  illoitrioas  act  of  ro^al  power.'' 
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Hih  mftziin  of  the  GeniuA  of  En^rland  further  phowg  that  the 
indiviflual  in  question  not  only  i)ni«»><Ml  oft*  prose  for  blank  vors(% 
bat  «tolp  the  phraM  of  **  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,**  and  tried  to  render 
k  unrecognii^le  by  indefinite  extension. 

That  the  sentiment  ta  not  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  Mon- 
•rrh  nuiy  be  mnjectured  from  the  faet  tliat  he  sulkily  lets  it  pass 
vitliout  any  comment*  and  very  naturally  falls  asleep  of  being 
lalke«l-«t  by  s«i  heavily -pinioneil  a  (ten ins.  The  hitter  avails 
him<M-lf  cif  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  to  the  slnmbering  Monarch 
a  Ti«ion  of  ihe  future  of  Knirland,  down  to  th**  era  of  CJeorpe 
and  Charlnttf.  Tin*  s|N>ctacl4»  soothes  him  still  less  than  the 
fpet^h.  th(Mi|;h  oppressive  ecstacy  may  In^  sweet,  and  Edward 
vpriniri  into  wakefulness,  and  loudly  exclaiming  that 

''  Tbi4  ii  too  moch  for  haman  streni^h  to  bear," 

th«*  loquariouA  Genius  fli«*s  at  him  apiin  with  some  remarkable 
ftpires  of  speech,  to  which  the  worn-out  Kdwani  answers  nothing. 
Tb«»  Cfeniiis,  unwillinj;  to  attribute  hi^  taciturnity  to  rudeness,  finds 
A  ftati«factory  solution  in  the  conclusion  that 

"  AstontuhmeDt  sealt  ap  bin  lips." 

The  founder  of  the  **  Ctarter"  will  not  pnivc^ke  the  eloquence 
of  the  heavenly  visiter  by  unsi'alinjr  the  li|>s  which  astotiishment 
is  suppo«<-«l  to  hnve  M>aled  up,  and  the  remaiii(b*r  of  the  pii*ce  is 
IrA  to  l^niiH  luid  chorus,  who  unite  in  a  musical  asseveration,  to 
the  eiTect  that  tbtr  n'ipiin;:  S»ven*ifni  of  England  is 

*'  The  iCTvat  miracle  on  earth,  a  patriot  king,'* 

[  so  tenninates,  amiil  the  mc»st  vociferous  plaudits,  the  scenic 
of  the  Oart4*r,  enact «n1  in  celebration  of  the  great  installa- 
tion of  1771. 

The  real  installation  was,  by  far,  a  mon*  cheerful  matter  than 
its  theatrical  counterfeit,  ft  to«>k  place  on  the  2*>tb  of  .Inly.  At 
thi*  cf-remony  the  Kinir  mi-i(*<1  tn  tlie  di*;nity  nf  Kni<rbt<«  i>f  the 
illu«tn«Mi«  onb-r.  hi-  Min**  the  iVincf  of  \VHb"<  and  the  lli^bnp  nf 
Omalfunr.  bi«  brotlHT  tin-  Diikc  of  (*uuilH'rland,  with  the  (jui-i-n'^ 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Meckltfubuneb,  and  Prince  Henry  of  Hnin«- 
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wick,  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Grafion,  and  the  Earls  of 
Gowcr  and  Albermarle.     The  festival  occupied  the  entire  daj. 
Four  mortal  liours  in  the  morning  were  consumed  in  making  the 
Knights,  after  which  Sovereign  and  chapter  dined  together  in  St 
Grcorge's   Hall.      While   the   banquet  was   progressing,  Queen 
Charlotte  sat  in  a  gallery-,  looking  on.     She  was  brilliantly  sur- 
rounded, and  had  at  her  riglit  side  the  prettj  Princess  Rojal,  and 
the  infant   Prince  Ernest  at  her  lefl.     One  of  her  Majesty's 
brothers  stoml  by  esu^h  royal  child.     On  the  right  of  the  canopy 
under  which  the  King  dined,  was  a  long  table,  at  which  were 
seated  all  the  Knights,  in  full  >new  of  the  occupants  of  raised 
seats  and  a  gallery  in  front.     At  the  end  of  the  first  course,  the 
good-natured  Monarch  was  determined  to  make  a  Knight  Bache- 
lor of  some  deserving  indiWdual  present,  and  he  rendered  good 
Mr.  Dessac  (clerk  of  the  check,  belonging  to  the  band  of  Gentle- 
men Pensioners)  supremely  happy  by  selecting  him.     As  soon  ii 
the  other  courses  had  been  served,  and  the  banquet  was  condii- 
ded,  which  was  not  till  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  the  whole 
of  the  cavaliers  and  company  separated  in  haste,  hurrying  to 
their  respective  i*ooms  or  hotels,  to  dress  for  the  ball  which  w« 
to  be  held  in  the  Great  Guard-Room.     When  all  the  guests  were 
there  assembled,  the  King  and  Queen  entered  the  apartment  about 
nine  o^clock.    Whereupon  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  danced  a  couple 
of  minuets  with  a  brace  of  duchesses  —  Graven  and  Marlborough. 
The  minuets  were  continued  till  eleven  o'clock.     No  one  seemed 
to  tire  of  the  stately,  graceful  dance,  and  it  was  only  duiing 
the  hour  that  followed,  that  any  young  lady,  as  anxious  as  the 
elegant  American  belle,  who  told  Mr.  Oliphant  at  DtGnneeoU 
that  *'  she  longed  to  shake  the  knots  out  of  her  legs,'*  had  a  chsnoe 
of  indulging  in  her  liveliness.     During  one  hour — from  eleven 
to  midnight — country  dances  were  accomplished.     I  say  acoom- 
plished,  for  only  three  were   danced — and  each   set  procoied 
twenty  minutes  of  very  active  exercise.     Midnight  bad  scarcely 
been  tolled  out  by  the  castle  clock  when  the  festive  throng  sepa- 
rated— and  thus  closed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  installations  tint 
Windsor  had  ever  seen,  since  Edward  first  became  the  fbnnder  of 
the  order.     If  there  was  any  drawback  to  the  gratification  which 
the  King  felt  on  this  occasion,  it  was  at  beholding  Wilket  and  hii 
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daughter  conspicuouslj  seated  among  the  spectators  in  the  court- 
yard ;  whither  the  man  whom  the  King  hated  hnd  penetrated  by 
means  of  a  ticket  from  Lord  Tankerville.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Mr.  Fox  revived,  for  a  few  court-days,  the  fashion  of  appearing 
at  the  drawing-room  in  red-heeled  shoes.  To  the  public,  these 
matters  were  far  more  comic  than  the  comic  portion  of  the  ^^  In- 
stallation,** in  which  (setting  aside  the  Edward  III.  of  Aikin,  and 
the  Genius  of  England,  played  by  Keddish)  King  enacted  Sir 
Dingle,  a  court  fool  knighted ;  Parsons,  Nat  Needle ;  and  Weston, 
Roger.  Never  was  foolish  knight  played  by  an  actor  so  chival- 
rous of  aspect  as  King. 

I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  state  that  at  solemn 
ceremonies,  like  that  above  named,  four  of  our  kings  of  England 
were  knighted  by  their  own  subjects.  These  were  Edward  III., 
Henry  VI.  and  VIL,  and  Edward  VI.  The  latter  was  dubbed 
by  the  Lord  Protector,  who  was  himself  empowered  to  perform 
the  act  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal.  At  a  very  early 
period,  priests,  or  prelates  rather,  sometimes  conferred  the  honor 
on  great  public  occasions.  The  Westminster  Synod  deprived  them 
of  this  privilege  in  1102. 

It  has  been  said  that  English  knights  a\  earing  foreign  orders, 
without  permission  of  their  own  sovereign,  are  no  more  knights 
in  reality  than  those  stage  knights  of  whom  I  have  been  treating. 
This,  however,  is  questionable,  if  so  great  an  authority  as  Coke 
be  not  in  error.  That  great  lawyer  declares  that  a  knight,  by 
whomsoever  created,  can  sue  and  be  sued  by  his  knightly  title, 
and  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  persons  holding  other  foreign 
titles,  similar  to  those  of  the  English  peerage.  Let  me  add  that, 
among  other  old  customs,  it  was  once  common  in  our  armies  for 
knighthood  to  be  conferred  previous  to  a  battle,  to  arouse  courage, 
rather  than  afterward,  as  is  the  case  now — after  the  action,  in 
order  to  reward  valor.  Even  this  fashion  is  more  reasonable  than 
tliat  of  the  Czar,  who  claps  stars  and  crosses  of  chivalry  on  the 
bosoms  of  beaten  genends,  to  make  them  pass  in  ^luscovy  (or 
conquerors. 

In  connection  with  the  stage,  knights  have  fijnired  sometimes 
before,  as  well  as  behind  the  curtain.  Of  all  the  contests  ever 
maintained,  there  was  never,  in  its  way  a  fien*er  lUai\  t\\vvl  ^\\wVv 
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took  place  between  Sir  William  Rawlings,  and  young  Tom  Dibdin. 
The  son  of  ^  tuneful  Charlie/*  bom  in  1771,  and  held  at  the  font, 
as  the  "  Lady's  Magazines"  used  to  say,  by  Garrick,  was  not  aboTe 
four  years  of  age  when  he  played  Cupid  to  Mrs.  Siddons'  Venus, 
in  Shakespeare's  Jubilee.    It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  after 
this  and  a  course  of  attendance  as  choir-boy  at  St  Paul's,  he  would 
settle  down  quietly  to  learn  upholstery.     This  wcu  expected  of 
him  by  his  very  unreasonable  relatives,  who  bound  him  appren- 
tice to  the  city  knight^  Sir  William  Rawlings,  a  then  fashionaUe 
upholsterer  in  Moorfields.     The  boy  was  dull  as  the  mahogany  he 
had  to  polish,  and  the  knight  could  never  nuike  him  half  so  bright 
in  business  matters.'    ''  Tom  Dibdin,"  thus  used  to  remark  the  chj 
cavalier — "Tom  Dibdin  is  the  stupidest  hound  on  earth !"    The 
knight,  however,  changed  his  mind  when  his  apprentiocy  grown  up 
to  man's  estate,  produced  "  The  Cabinet"     Sir  William  proibsUj 
thought  that  the  opera  was  the  upholstery  business  set  to  mmc 
But  before  this  point  was  reached,  dire  was  the  struggle  between 
the  knight  and  the  page,  who  would  not  **  turn  over  a  new  lest" 
When  work  was  over,  the  boy  was  accustomed  to  follow  it  up  widi 
a  turn  at  the   play — g(merally  in  the  gallery  of  the   Royalty 
Theatre.     On  one  of  these  occasions  the  knight  foUowed  him 
thither,  dragged  him  out,  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing,  and,  next 
morning,  brought  him  before  that  awfully  squinting  official,  John 
Wilkes.     The  struggle  ended  in  a  drawn  battle,  and  Tom  aban- 
doned trade :  and  instead  of  turning  out  patent  bedsteads,  turned 
out  the  "English  Fleet,"  and  became  the  father  of  "Mother 
Groose."     lie  wouhl  have  shown  less  of  his  relationship  to  the 
family  of  that  name,  had  he  stuck  to  his  tools ;  in  the  latter  case 
he  might  have  taken  his  seat  as  Lord  Mayor,  in  a  chair  made  by 
himself,  and  in  those  stirring  times  he  might  have  become  as  good 
a  knight  as  his  master. 

As  it  was,  the  refuse  of  knighthood  had  a  hard  time  of  it  He 
was  actor  of  all  work,  wrote  thousands  of  songs,  which  he  sold  as 
cheap  as  chips,  and  composed  four  pieces  for  Astley's  Theatre,  for 
which  he  received  fourteen  pounds — hardly  the  price  of  a  couple 
of  arm-chairs.  How  he  flourished  and  fell  after  this,  may  be  seen 
in  his  biography.  He  had  fortune  within  his  grasp  at  one  time, 
but  he  lost  his  hold  when  he  became  proprietor  of  a  theatre.    The 
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ez-apprentioe  of  the  old  knight-upholder  could  not  furnish  his 
own  house  with  audiences,  and  the  angiy  knight  himself  mig^t 
have  been  appeased  could  his  spirit  have  seen  the  condition  into 
which  *^  poor  Tom"  had  fallen  just  previous  to  his  death,  some 
twenij  jears  ago. 

But  I  fear  I  have  said  more  than  enough  about  stage  knights ; 
maj  I  add  some  short  gossip  touching  real  -knights  with  stage 
ladies  ?  Before  doing  so,  I  may  just  notice  that  the  wedded  wife 
of  a  banajlde  knight  once  acted  on  the  English  boards  under  the 
chiTalric  name — and  a  time-honored  one  it  is  in  Yorkshire — of 
her  husband,  Slingsby.  Dame,  or  Ladj  Slingsbj,  who  had  been 
Ibnnerlj  a  Mrs.  Lee,  was  a  favorite  actress  in  the  days  of  James 
n.  She  belonged  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  resided  in  St.  James's 
parish,  and  was  buried  in  Pancras  church-yard  in  March  1693-4. 
In  the  list  of  the  Slingsbys,  baronets,  of  Scriven,  given  in  Har- 
borough's  ^  History  of  Knaresborough,"  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  who 
died  in  1692,  is  the  only  one  of  whose  marriage  no  notice  is  taken. 
But  to  our  stage  ladies  and  gallant  lovers. 
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STAGE  LADIES  AND  THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTOBY. 

"  Oar  happy  love  may  have  a  secret  church. 
Under  the  church,  bs  Faith's  was  ander  Panl'a, 
Where  we  may  carry  on  oar  sweet  derotion. 
And  the  cathedral  marriage  keep  its  state. 
And  all  its  decencies  and  ceremonies." 

Cbowitb,  The  Mouriei  JShm. 

After  the  loose  fashion  of  Master  Crowne's  Married  Bean,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  gallants  once  to  woo  the  mimic  ladiei 
of  the  scene. 

From  the  time  that  ladies  first  appeared  upon  the  stage,  tiiej 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  attraction  upon  the  cavalionBi 
Under  date  of  the  18th  October,  1666,  Evelyn  sajs  in  his  Diarj: 
*'  This  night  was  acted  my  Lord  Broghill's  tragedy, '  Mustaphi,' 
before  their  majesties  at  court,  at  which  I  was  present,  very  seMon 
going  to  the  public  theatres,  for  many  reasons,  now,  as  they  in 
abused  to  an  atheistical  liberty,  foul  and  undecent  women  dov 
(and  never  till  now)  permitted  to  appear  and  act,  who,  inflamiog 
several  young  noblemen  and  gallants,  became  their  misses,  and  to 
some  their  wives ;  witness  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  R  Howird, 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  another  greater  person 
than  any  of  them,  who  fell  into  their  snares,  to  the  reproach  of 
their  noble  families,  and  ruin  of  both  body  and  soul.  I  was  in- 
vited by  my  Lord  Chamberlain  to  see  this  tragedy,  exoeedingiT 
well  written,  though  in  my  mind  I  did  not  approve  of  any  sndi 
pastime  in  a  time  of  such  judgments  and  calamities.'' 

A  year  and  a  half  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  above  entiy) 
namely,  April  3,  1665,  Pepys  notices  the  same  play,  with  sone 
allusions  to  the  ladies :  ^  To  a  play  at  the  Duke's  of  my  hsA 
Orrerjr's,  called  '  Mustapha,'  which  being  not  good,  made  Bette^ 
ton's  part  and  lanthe's  but  ordinary  too.  All  the  pleasure  of  the 
|4ay  was,  the  king  and  my  Lady  Castlemaine  were  there;  bd^ 
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prettj  wittj  Nell  of  the  King's  House,  and  the  jounger  Marshall 
Kftt  next  us,  which  pleased  me  mightilj.'*  The  pkiy,  however,  is 
Boc  so  poor  a  one  as  Pepjs  describes  it,  and  the  cast  was  excel- 
lenL  Betterton  played  Soljman  the  Blagnificent  Mustaplia  and 
Zanga,  the  sons  of  SoIjman,  were  pkiyed  by  Harris  and  Smith ; 
and  Young  made  a  capital  Cardinal.  Mrs.  Betterton  was  the 
Roxalana :  and  BIra.  Davics,  one  of  those  ladies  who,  like  her 
«>Uti-r»,  the  two  Manhallt^  Hughes  and  Nelly,  exercised  the  fatal 
aitraction  over  young  noblemen  and  gallants,  deplored  by  £velyn, 
wail  th«*  magnificent  Queen  of  Hungary.  Mustapha  continued  to 
he  tlte  favorite  play  until  the  theatre  closed,  when  the  plague  began 
to  ^prvafl.  I'epysV  ••  Innthc**  was  Mn«.  Betterton,  of  whom  he 
tax*,  on  the  22d  October,  ltiG2,  '*tlie  pbiycrs  do  tell  me  that  Bet- 
terton is  not  married  to  lanthe,  as  they  say ;  but  also  that  he  is  a 
very  sober,  ^eriousi  man,  studious  and  humble,  following  of  his 
Ptuflie.^,  anil  is  rich  nln*ndy  with  what  he  gets  and  saves."  Bet- 
terton, however,  mArrie<l  the  huly.  Miss  Saunderson,  in  16G3. 
She  had  been  famous  for  her  lanthe  in  Davenant's  ^  Siege  of 
RbodeK  ;**  and  ^he  play<*d  Shakespean**s  heroines  with  great  effect. 
Pepys  rightly  designates  the  author  of  the  play,  Lord  Orrery. 
Ix>nl  Bnighill  was  niailc  Karl  of  Orrery,  five  years  before  Evelyn 
saw  lus  play.  I  may  add  that  Mustapha  has  appeared  in  half-a- 
dozen  ditTerent  versions  on  the  stage.  Probably  the  worst  of  these 
was  Mallet's :  the  hitter  author  rn*ated  great  amusement  by  one 
of  his  passages,  in  which  he  said : — 

"  Fuiurt  nultuift 
Hart  Khunned  the  marri«f:e  tic  ;"— 

a  r« infusion  of  ten!M*.4  which  has  lM*en  cfimpared  with  a  similar 
emir  in  the  sermons  of  m)  c<»m*<*t  a  writer  as  Blair  (vol.  v.,  third 
ff-iltiion,  pagt;  *I2\),  "  in  future  |M*riods  the  light  datened  more  and 
luctre." 

Alilinu;;h  Kvelyn,  in  Ifiori,  rays  that  •*  never  till  now"  were 
«i*nifn  ailmitle<]  to  ik^sume  rhaniciers  on  the  singe,  he  i.t  not  ipiile 
forreot  in  hi.-*  Ascrtion.  Tliere  were  act  res -e!*  full  thirty  years 
previous  to  that  (M-riod.  Thus,  in  l>>.Si.  th**  "  Cnurt  ll«-ggar'*  was 
ait«*«l  at  the  Cockpit.  In  the  last  act.  I^dy  St  range  love  hivs  : — 
**  If  you  have  a  short  speech  or  two,  the  lioy  's  a  |ireiiy  actor,  and 


J, 


his  mother  can  play  her  part :  woraiui^ai^ori  now  grow  m  i 
Our  {III eest Orel  wisely  folia wetl  u  foreign  fft^hion  wh«m  tliey 
to  employ  boyii  in  female  chtum'tt-HB^  Prj^unt:  ^nys,  m 
**•  TUey  have  now  iheir  fenmJ^  players  m  Italy  auid  Mtbar 
parts;"  aiid  m  Miehaelmas  1€2D,  tltey  hud  Fn^eh 
m  a  play  pcnomited  at  Black  friaiB,  to  whieh  there  w^m  m  fpisi 
report.  Geneste  quotes  Freshwater  m  writing  thtm  of  FtwA 
actresses*  in  Paris,  in  1 G29 ;  **  Yet  tlie  women  are  the  heat  wtlm%i 
they  play  their  own  parts,  a  thing  much  deiired  in  Engluid." 

In  Davenant*^  p^if^nt  hr  opening  Lineoli)''i-iiia  FisMiNr  ift  Iff L 
periuii^ioD  wa^  given  for  the  engaging  af  women  sia  mtiremm^  m 
tlio  ground  that  the;  eni|ii)c»yinnnt  of  men  In  f^uch  pjirt^  had  g|T«l 
§rt<at  offimcc.  1  more  {>articukrly  notice  thh  matter,  lM«c«Uf4c  k 
Unys  a  knight  who  first  opened  a  thmtrn  with  n  irgubr  ffswilt 
imupt  added  to  the  U9ual  number  of  mate  aetor^*  Sir  WrlliainiV 
ladies  were  Mis.  DaTenport,  Mis.  Saondenoo,  Mis.  Dariea^  Mn, 
Long,  Mrs.  Gihbs,  Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs.  Holdeo,  and  Mrs.  Jenniq^k 
The  first  four  were  Sir  William's  principal  actresses^  and  these 
were  hoarded  in  the  knight's  own  dwelling-house.  Their  tilie  of 
^Mistress"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  were  married 
ladies,  hut  rather  that  they  were  old  enough  to  be  so. 

This  knight,  too,  was  the  first  who  introduced  scenery  oo  Uw 
stage.  I  will  add  (par  parentkue)  that  it  was  a  priest  who  fink 
suggested  the  levelling  of  the  pit  with  the  stage,  for  the  purpose 
of  masquerades  and  balls. 

Prynne  was  not  among  those  who  fancied  that  morality  would 
profit  by  the  introduction  of  actresses.  He  had  his  misgiTings  as 
to  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  susceptible  young  gal* 
kats  of  his  day.  Toudiing  the  appearance  of  the  French  ao> 
tresses  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  noticed  above,  he  calls  it  "'an 
impudent,  shamefuli  nn-womaniah,  graceless,  if  not  more  than 

w ^ish  attempt"    The  &shion  was,  undoubtedly,  first  set  bj 

the  court,  and  by  no  less  a  person  than  a  queen.  Anne  of  Den* 
mark,  wife  of  James  I.,  acted  a  part  in  a  past^md*  They  who 
remember  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  training  Ae  gave  her  son, 
the  princely  knight  young  Henry,  will  hardly  think  that  Anna 
gave  dignity  to  the  occupation  she  temporarily  assumed. 

Mrs.  SaonderMP  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  regulailj-engagad 
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actress  who  opened  her  lips  on  the  English  stage.  Had  she  and 
her  compeers  only  half  the  charms  which  report  ascribed  to  them, 
thej  must  have  afforded  far  more  pleasure  to  audience  and  spec^ 
tators  than  the  ^  beautiful  woman-actor,"  Stephen  Hamerton  Hart, 
with  his  womanly  dignity ;  Burt,  with  his  odious  female  sprightli- 
ness ;  or  Goffe,  who  was  as  hearty  and  bustling  as  old  Mrs.  Dav- 
enport. King  Charles  himself  and  his  cavaliers,  too,  must  have 
been  especially  delighted  when  they  were  no  longer  kept  waiting 
for  the  commencement  of  a  play,  on  the  ground  that  the  Queen 
was  not  yet  shaved.** 

It  is  curious  that  there  were  some  people  not  near  so  strait-laced 
as  Prynne,  who  considered  that  public  virtue  would  suffer  ship- 
wreck if  actresses  were  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
general  favor.  The  opposite  party,  of  course,  went  to  an  opposite 
extreme ;  and  in  1 G72,  not  only  were  '^  Philaster,"  and  Killigrew's 
**  Parson's  Wedding,**  played  entirely  by  women,  but  one  of  the 
^  Miss**  Marshalls,  gay  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  on 
both  occasions  spoke  the  prologue  and  epilogue  in  male  attire. 
**'  Philaster*'  is  simply  an  absurd  piece,  which  was  rendered  pop- 
ular by  Hart  and  Nell  Gwyn ;  but  with  respect  to  Killigrew^s 
piece,  it  is  so  disgusting,  from  the  commencement  to  the  finale, 
that  I  can  hardly  fancy  how  any  individuals,  barely  alive  to  their 
humanity,  could  be  brought  to  utter  and  enact  the  turpitudes  which 
Salligrew  set  down  for  them,  or  that  an  audience  could  be  kept 
from  fieeing  from  the  house  before  the  first  act  was  over. 

But  the  gallants  could  endure  anything  rather  than  a  return  to 
such  effects  as  are  alluded  to  by  a  contemporary  writer,  who,  by 
way  of  introducing  a  female  Desdemona,  said  in  his  prologue — 

"  Oar  women  arc  defective  and  so  sized 
You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  f^ard  dixgaised ; 
For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fif^y,  wenches  of  fifteen ; 
With  brow  so  large,  and  nerve  so  ancompliant, 
When  yon  call  Desdemona — enter  Giant." 

Half  a  century  elapsed  before  knight  or  gentleman  took  an  ac- 
tress from  the  stage,  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  his  wife.  The 
squires,  in  this  case,  had  precedence  of  the  knights ;  and  the  anti- 
quary, Martin  Folkyes,  led  the  way  by  espousing  Lucretia  Brad- 
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shaw,  the  uncorrupted  aniiil  corruption,  and  the  original  Corinna 

in  the  "  Confederacj,"  Dorinda  in  the  ^  Beaux  Stratagem,**  and 

AiabeUa  Zeal  in  the  ''Fair  Quaker  of  DmL"*    Thk 

took  plaoe  in  1718,  and  there  was  not  a  1 

than  that  of  the  antiqnaiy  and  the  adreoB.    Akalf^i 

ter  ftUowed,  with  an  eaiTs  eteonet,  and  hi  17S5  Aa  (raal  Lad 

FMeiboioiigh  acknbwledeed  his  marriage  wUh  OhS  iaHg^i»«r 

sweet  sounds,  Anastasia  Bobinsoa.    This  ezample  all 

pnmiked,  and  stimdated  the  ladies,  one  of  wh 

of  Eari  de  Waldi^;rave,  Ladj  Henrietta  Heriwrt,  \ 

BiBard  the  actor.    This  was  thought  «h»w*i 

daughter  was  less  censured  for  marrjing  her  fiithes'ls 

The^Beggars'  Opera''  gave  two  coronets  to  two PoDjs. 

Fentdn  (Betswidc),  the  wiginal  Polly  at  Lhwofai's  Inn,  in  1798^ 

hoeane  Dudiess  of  Bolton  a  few  jean  hrtar;  and  ha  ISlt^  ■• 

less  a  man  than  Ixnd  Thuriewmairied  MiiyCblheriM  Bahon, 

who  was  scaroelj  an  inferior  /V%  to  the  of%inal  kdy,  who  gstfo 

up  A%  to  become  a  Bolton. 

Tlie  squires  once  more  took  their  torn  when  Sheridan  aMnied 
Miss  Lindlej ;  but  before  the  last  century  closed,  IGss  Farm 
gate  her  hand  to  ^  the  proudest  earl  in  England,"  the  Eari  of 
Derby,  Knight  of  the  Bath.  In  1807,  knight  and  squire  took  two 
kdies  from  the  stage.  In  that  year  Mr.  Heathoote  married  the 
beautiful  Miss  Scarle ;  and  Earl  Craven  married  Louisa  Brunton. 
We  have  still  among  ua  five  ex-actrcsses  who  married  men  of  the 
degree  of  noble,  knight,  or  squire.  These  arc  Miss  Stephens,  the 
widowed  Countess  of  Essex ;  Miss  Foote,  the  widowed  Countess  of 
Harrington ;  Miss  O'Neill  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Beecher,  Bart. ; 
Mrs.  Nisbett,  the  relict  of  the  bold  Sir  Felix  Boothby ;  and  MIm 
M.  Tree,  whose  late  husband,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  was  at  one  time 
M.  P.  for  Canterbury. 

There  is  something  romantic  in  the  lives  of  all  these  ladies,  but 
most  in  that  of  ^  Lizzy  Farren,"  and  as  the  life  of  that  lady  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  has  something  in  common  with  the  career  of 
a  celebrated  legal  knight  and  judge,  I  will  take  some  of  its  inci- 
dents as  the  chief  points  in  the  following  sketch,  which  is  a  sup- 
plementary chapter  to  the  Romance  of  History,  and  perhiqw  not 
the  least  interesting  one  in  such  a  series. 


\ 
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If  gmjetj  consists  in  noise,  then  was  the  market-place  of  Salis- 
bunr,  covranl  the  cIom;  of  Chri^^tma*  Evo,  1700,  cxtremrly  joyoui* 
an*)  ^Uil.  In  the  cx*ntn.',  on  n  rui.'<ed  stage,  his  Worship  the  May- 
or wad  inaugurating  the  holyday-time,  by  having  a  bout  at  single- 
ftcick  witli  an  itinerant  exhibitor  of  the  art  of  self-defence  from 
London.  The  **  professor  *  had  been  soliciting  the  magisterial 
|irrmiA»ion  to  set  up  his  stage  in  the  market-place,  an<l  he  had 
not  only  rroi'ive«l  full  liceniie,  but  the  chief  nuigistnite  himself  con- 
d*-.««^nded  to  lake  a  stick  and  try  hisi  irtrength  with  the  professor. 

It  wx«  an  edifying  sight,  and  bumpkins  and  burgesses  enjoyed  it 
conAnmedly.  The  profes^iotuil  fencer  allowed  his  adversary  to 
count  many  **  hits**  out  of  pun^  gratitude.  But  he  liad  some  self- 
resfiect,  and  in  order  that  his  reputation  might  not  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  the  spifctators,  he  wound  up  the  **  set-to**  by  dealing 
a  ^tniki'  on  the  right- worshipful  skull,  which  made  the  mayor  im- 
agine that  chaos  was  come  again,  and  that  all  about  him  was 
dani-ing  ounfusiMlIy  into  annihilation. 

"  1  am  afraid  I  liavc  accidcnt:dly  hurt  your  wor8hip*ri  head," 
said  the  wickedly  sym|mthizing  single-stick  player. 

"  H'ra  !"  murmuH'd  the  fallen  gn*at  miui,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
and  I  rial's  iM*ven  hues  ufMin  his  cheek,  ^  don't  mention  it :  tliere*s 
nothing  in  it  !** 

"  I  am  truly  rejoiced,'*  replied  the  profess<»r  to  his  assistant, 
with  a  wink  of  tin*  eye,  **  that  hb*  worship  has  not  lost  his  senses." 

"Oh.ay!**  exclainie«l  the  rough  aide,  **  he's  ulmut  as  wise  as 
rvi-r  he  wa^.'* 

The  «inglf-!itick  player  looked  like  Pi»irn>.  who,  when  he  did 
kill  a  frieml  oi^^asionally  —  "his  custom  i*  th'  afternoon** — always 
Wfnl  to  th«*  funeral  in  a  nKiuming  cuit  luiil  a  droop  of  the  eye  — 
intfnde«l  for  sympathy.  In  the  meantime  thi*  niayc»r,  wlio  liail 
be«*n  fam*ying  himM'lf  in  a  balloon,  and  that  he  was  U-ing  whirle<l 
away  from  his  nativi*  town,  liegan  to  think  that  the  balloon  was 
M*tthng  to  earth  again,  and  tluit  the  n-presentation  of  cIuum  luid 
brm  in<i<*linilf|y  ilfferreil.  II«*  continued,  howeviT,  holding  on  by 
th«*  rail.  a«  if  ili<*  iNillixm  wa-*  yet  unsteady,  and  he  only  complained 
of  a  ilnimniing  in  thf  vnr*. 

At  that  moment  th«*  nol-to-lM*-inisudii*ii  ^ou^d  of  a  n'ul  ilnim 
fell  in  hiir»h  ai'comiiaiiinK'nt  u|Hin  his  i>iiigingH*ar^,  ami  it  luwl  one 
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good  effect,  that  of  bringing  back  the  magistrate  and  the  man. 
Both  looked  tlirough  the  rather  shaken  windows  of  the  one  body, 
and  indignation  speedily  lighted  up  from  within. 

The  sound  came  from  the  suburb  of  Fisherton,  but  it  swelled 
insultingly  nearer  and  nearer,  as  though  announcing  that  it  was 
about  to  be  beaten  in  the  borough,  despite  the  lack  of  magisterial 
sanction.  The  great  depository  of  authority  began  to  gaze  in 
speechless  horror,  as  the  bearer  of  the  noisy  instrument  made 
his  appearance  in  the  market-place  at  the  head  of  a  small  proces- 
sion, which  was  at  once  seen  to  consist  of  a  party  of  strolling  actors. 

The  dmmmer  was  a  thick-set  man,  with  nothing  healthy  look- 
ing about  him  but  his  nose,  and  that  looked  too  healthy.  He  was 
the  low  comedian,  and  was  naturally  endowed  to  assume  that  dis- 
tinctive line. 

He  was  followed  by  three  or  four  couple  of  '^  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  company,"  of  some  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  that 
shoes  were  things  they  did  not  much  stand  upon.  They  had  a 
shabby  gented  air  about  them,  looked  hungry  and  happy ;  and 
one  or  two  wore  one  hand  in  the  pocket,  upon  an  economizing 
principle  in  reference  to  gloves.  The  light  comedian  cat  jokea 
with  the  spectators,  and  was  soon  invited  to  the  consequence  be 
aimed  at — an  invitation  to  *^  take  a  glass  of  wine."  The  women 
were  more  tawdry-looking  than  the  men,  but  they  wore  a  light- 
hearted,  romping  aspect — all,  except  the  young  lady  who  pkyed 
Ophelia  and  Columbine,  who  carried  a  baby,  and  looked  as  if  she 
had  not  been  asleep  since  it  was  bom,  which  was  probably  the  case. 

The  cortege  was  closed  by  a  fine,  gentleman-Uke  man,  who  led 
by  the  hand  a  little  girl  some  ten  years  old.  No  one  could  kiok 
for  a  moment  at  them,  without  at  once  feeling  assured  that  there 
was  something  in  them  which  placed  them  above  the  fellows  with 
whom  they  consorted.  They  were  father  and  daughter.  Mi 
manager ;  she  a  species  of  infant  phenomenon.  In  his  fiioe  wen 
to  be  traced  the  furrows  of  disappointment,  and  in  his  eye  the 
gleam  of  hope,  ffer  face  was  as  faces  of  the  young  should  ever 
be,  full  of  enjoyment,  love,  and  feeling.  The  last  two  were  espe- 
cially there  for  the  father,  whose  hand  she  held,  and  into  whoee 
face  she  looked,  ever  and  anon,  with  a  smUe  which  never  fiuled  to 
be  repaid  in  similar  corrency. 
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The  refined  air  of  the  father,  and  the  graceful  bearing  of  the 
modest  daughter,  won  commendations  from  all  beholders.  lie 
was  an  ex-surgeon  of  Cork,  who  had  given  up  his  profession  in 
Older  to  follow  the  stage.  People  set  him  down  as  insane,  and  so 
ke  wasy  but  it  was  an  insanity  which  made  a  countess  of  his 
duigjiter.  His  name  was  Farren,  and  his  child,  pet  daughter  of 
a  pretty  mother,  was  the  inimitable  Lizzy. 

If  the  mayor  could  have  read  into  history,  he  would  have  knelt 
down  and  kissed  Lizzy  Farren's  shoe-buckles.  As  he  could  not 
10  read,  he  only  saw  in  the  sire  a  vagabond,  and  in  the  child  a 
mountebank.  On  the  former  he  hurled  down  the  whole  weight 
of  his  magisterial  wrath.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  manager  declared 
he  was  on  his  way  to  solicit  the  mayor's  license  to  act  in  Salisbury. 
That  official  gentleman  declared  that  it  was  an  infraction  of  the 
kw  to  pass  from  the  suburb  of  Fisherton  into  the  borough  of 
SaUsbnry  before  the  mayor's  permission  had  been  previously 


''And  that  pennission  I  will  never  give,"  said  his  worship. 
**  We  are  a  godly  people  here,  and  have  no  taste  for  rascal-players. 
As  his  mi^esty's  representative,  I  am  bound  to  encourage  no 
amnsements  that  are  not  respectable." 

*^  Bnt  our  young  king,"  interrupted  Mr.  Farren,  ^  is  himself  a 
great  patron  of  the  theatre." 

This  was  worse  than  a  heavy  blow  at  single-stick;  and  the 
mayor  was  the  more  wrath  as  he  had  no  argument  ready  to  meet 
it.  After  looking  angry  for  a  nwment,  a  bright  thought  struck 
him. 

*^  Ay,  ay,  sir  I  You  will  not,  I  hope,  teach  a  mayor  either  fact 
or  duty.  We  know,  sir,  what  the  king  (God  bless  him !)  patron- 
ises. His  miyesty  does  not  patronize  strollers.  He  goes  regularly 
to  an  estMi'tked  church,  sir,  and  to  an  e$tabli$hed  theatre ;  and  so, 
sir,  I,  as  mayor,  support  only  establishments.  Grood  heavens  I 
what  would  become  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  if  a  Mayor  of 
Sarum  were  to  do  otherwise  ?" 

As  Mr.  Farren  did  not  well  know,  he  could  not  readily  tell ; 
and  as  he  stood  mute,  the  mayor  continued  to  pour  down  upon 
the  player  and  hb  vocation,  a  shower  of  obloquy.  At  every  al- 
lusion which  he  made  to  his  predilection  for  amusements  that  were 
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respectable  and  instructive,  the  single-stick  player  and  Iub  man 
drew  themselves  up,  cried  '^  Hear!  }iearr  and  looked  down  upon 
the  actors  with  an  air  of  burlesque  contempt.  The  actors,  men 
and  women,  returned  the  look  witli  a  burst  of  uncontrollable 
laughter.  The  mayor  took  this  for  deliberate  insult,  aimed  at  him- 
self and  at  what  he  chose  to  patronize.  His  proteges  looked  the 
more  proud,  and  became  louder  than  ever  in  their  self-applaudiog 
"  Hear !  hear  /"  The  players,  the  while,  shrieked  with  laughter. 
Etcu  Mr.  Farren  and  Lizzy  could  not  refrain  from  risibility,  for 
tlie  stick-player  and  his  man  were  really  members  of  the  oompanj. 
The  former  was  Mr.  Frederick  Fitzmontague,  who  was  great  in 
Hamlet,  His  man  was  the  ruffian  in  melodramas,  and  the  clown 
in  [nuitomimes,  and  as  he  did  a  little  private  business  of  his  own 
by  accepting  an  engagement  from  a  religious  society,  during  the 
dull  season  of  the  year,  to  preach  on  the  highways  against  theatri- 
cals, Mr.  Osmond  Bronterc  was  usually  known  by  the  cogn(Hnen 
of  Missionary  Jack. 

The  magisterial  refusal  to  license  this  wandering  company  to 
play  in  Salisbury,  was  followed  by  altercation ;  and  altercation  \fj 
riot.  The  multitude  took  part  with  the  actors,  and  they  hooted 
the  mayor ;  and  the  latter,  viewing  poor  Farren  as  the  cause  and 
guilty  mover  of  all  that  had  occurred,  summarily  ordered  his  u^ 
rest ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  resistance,  or  loudly-ex- 
pressed disgust,  the  manager  was  ultimately  lodged  in  the  caj^ 
The  mob,  then,  satisfied  at  having  had  a  little  excitement,  and 
caring  nothing  more  about  the  matter,  at  length  separated,  and  re- 
paired to  their  respective  homes.  They  went  all  the  quicker  tliat 
the  rain  had  begun  to  descend  in  torrents ;  and  they  took  little  no- 
tice of  poor  Lizzy,  who  went  home  in  the  dusk,  weeping  bitterij, 
and  led  by  the  hands  of  the  matronly  Ophelia  and  Missionaiy 
Jack. 

Ere  morning  dawned,  a  change  had  come  over  the  scene.  The 
rain  had  ceased.  A  hard  frost  had  set  in.  '  All  Salisbniy  looked 
as  if  it  were  built  upon  a  frozen  lake.  The  market-place  itself 
was  a  mer  de  glace,  Christmas-day  was  scarcely  visible  when  a 
boy  of  early  habits,  standing  at  the  door  of  an  upholsterer^s  sbopi 
which  bore  above  it  the  name  of  Burroughs,  fancied  he  taw  some- 
thing moving  with  stealthy  pace  across  the  market-place ;  and  he 
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ABowci  hiniAolf  bj  watchinf^  it  through  the  p:1oom.  It  was  dercl- 
opril,  a(U;r  a  while*,  into  tho  ti<;uro  of  n  thinly h'LuI  girl,  liearing  in 
brr  mnn*  a  Umi  tjf  hot  milk.  She  tnxl  cauti<)U)<Iy,  nnrl  WImmI. 
Du«  clown  at  her  feet,  now  across  the  wide  square,  to  inea^un^  the 
dUtance  fthv  had  yet  to  go.  Kach  little  foot  was  put  forward  with 
br^itation,  and  so  nlowly  was  progress  made,  that  there  was  good 
chaiHx-  of  thr*  boiling  milk  being  frozen,  before  it  had  been  carried 
hmlf-way  to  its  destiiuitiim. 

The  girl  was  Lizzy  Farren,  and  in  the  bowl,  which  between  her 
ann4  kwked  an  graceful  as  urn  clasped  by  Arcadian  nymph,  lay 
tbe  chief  portion  uf  a  breakfast  destincil.  on  this  sad  Christmas 
morning,  for  her  captive  nire  in  tlit;  cag<\ 

"  Sh^ll  be  down  !'*  sai<l  young  Burroughs  n^  he  saw  lier  par- 
tially s]i\u  Lizzy,  however,  recoven*d  herself;  but  so  alarmed 
was  *he  ai  her  situation,  so  territi<*d  wlieii  she  measured  the  dis- 
tance she  had  to  accomplish  by  that  which  sht*  had  already  trar- 
erwd.  that  »he  fairly  ^to(Ml  still  near  the  centre  of  the  market-place, 
and  wept  aloud  ov<*r  the  hot  ImiwI  and  her  cold  ]x»ition.  It  was 
ihfD  tliat  the  young  kniglit  n 'cognised  the  crisis  when  he  was 
authorized  U}  inierfi'n>.  lie  mnde  a  run  from  the  dfjor,  shot  one 
leg  in  advanif,  dn-w  thi*  oiIht  quickly  after  him,  and  went  sliding, 
with  pxpivsi-irain  ^|M•^tl.  cIch**  up  to  Lizzy's  feet.  S/i^  no  sooner 
taw  the  direful  prospect  of  collision  than  ^ile  shrieked  with  an  en- 
ergy which  rouM^il  all  the  rooks  in  the  elose. 

"Hold  hanl  !'*  exclaimed  the  merry-face<l  )>oy ;  **hoId  hanl ! 
that**  mvH-lt'.  you  Lizzy,  and  the  milk.  Hold  hanl  !'*  he  coniiimed, 
fti  Ih-  Imlf  belli  her  up.  half  held  on  tu  her.  "  Hold  hanl !  or  we 
shall  all  be  down  togi'tlier.** 

**  (ih.  whore  do  you  ci>me  from  ?  and  how  do  you  know  my 
name  is  Lizzy  r" 

**  Well !  Mr.  Fitzmont-igue  kxlges  in  our  housie.  and  he  told  ut 
ail  about  you,  ht-^i  night.  And  he  >aiil.  as  sure  as  could  be,  you 
would  be  awake  before  anybfMly  in  Salisbury.  And  sure  enough, 
here  yuu  an*,  almost  iM'ture  ihiy light.*' 

liy  tin-  h«*lp  of  the  ymiiij:  eavalier.  the  di-tn-^setl  dams4'l  wa* 
rvlifVt-d  fpihi  hiT  iHTplexiiy.  Voung  r*iirriiU'.dio  oflen-d  to  iiirry 
the  li(»wl.  whit'h  f\w  stoutly  rrtuMMJ.  **  No  om*,"  ^he  «aid,  "  >hall 
carry  my  fathers  breakfast  to  him.  but  myself,  on  such  a, morning.** 

21 
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00,  ller  deliYerer  walked  tcmkxij  bj  licr  ~^^*\  ^■'-'  ''--^  1^ 

caatUnnly  up,  nor  coBod  fiYNnUs  oiire,iiiitQ  Unjf  infl  kvkMlM 

'  had  safely  reached  the  cage.    Throii|^  the  ban  of  fhm  wmaM  vh^ 

dow,  Farren  had  watched  her  comiiig;  and  ha  hdM  har  anifri 

with  a  ^  God  UesB  you,  mj  own  ddU  r 

^Oh,  papaT  said  liny,  weeping  agafai,  and  mttmikig  As 
bowl  ai  warmly  as  If  it  had  been  her  firther  himadTs  ««h»  papal 
what  woald  mamma  and  my  little  asters,  and  aO  o« 
Liverpool  say,  if  they  knew  how  we  are  beginning  o«r  i 
day?* 

killings  nnknown  are  nnfUt,  my  darimg.  Wo  wiD  tsl  Asm 
nothing  aboat  it,  tili  Fortnne  gUds  over  the  memorj  of  IL  Bht 
what  do  yonbrin^  Ussy? — or  rather,  why  do  I  aak f  BIsagr 
breakfiut;  and  Lissy  herself  has  had  none." 

A  pretty  altercation  ensued ;  but  Lizzy  gained  her  point ;  and 
not  one  drop  would  she  taste  till  her  sire  had  commenced  the  n^ 
past.  Aided  by  young  Burroughs,  she  held  the  lip  of  the  bowl 
through  "the  bars  of  the  cage ;  and  the  little  English  maiden  smiM, 
for  the  first  time  since  yesterday,  at  beholding  her  sire  imbibe  the 
quickening  draught.  It  was  not  till  three  years  after  that  Barry 
and  his  wife  played  Evander  and  Euphrasia  in  the  Gredaa 
Daughter,  or  Farren  would  have  drawn  a  parallel  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  He  was  not  so  well  up  in  history  as  in  theatricals ;  and 
on  the  stage,  history  has  a  terrible  time  of  it.  Witness  this  very 
tragedy  in  wiiich  Murphy  has  made  Evander,  King  of  Sicily,  and 
confounded  Dionysius  the  elder,  with  his  younger  namesake.  To 
be  sure,  pleasant  Palmer,  who  phiyed  the  character,  was  about  as 
wise  OS  Murphy. 

When  the  primitive  breakfast  was  condnded,  Lizzy  stood  sad 
and  silent ;  and  the  father  sadly  and  silently  lodged  down  at  her; 
while  young  Burroughs  leaned  against  the  wall,  as  sad  and  silent 
as  either  of  them.  And  so  a  weary  two  hours  passed ;  at  the  end 
of  which,  a  town-constable  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  clerical 
gentleman,  and  empowered  to  give  liberty  to  the  captive.  When 
the  constable  told  the  manager  that  his  liberation  was  owing  to 
the  intercession  made  in  his  behalf,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Snod* 
grass,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Salisbury,  Lizzy  clapped  her  hands 
with  agitation,  for  she  saw  that  the  clerical  interceder  was  no  other 
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MMfioiMrj  Jack.  *^  Oh,  Mr.  Brontere,''  raid  the  cariouii  girl, 
wlm  ther  had  all  reached  home  together,  **  how  did  you  ever 
Mnair  itV 

**  Well  r*  Mid  the  enterprising  actor,  with  a  laugh ;  ^  I  called  on 
hu  worship,  to  inquire  what  Christmas  charities  might  be  accepta- 
blr :  and  if  there  were  any  prisoners  whom  my  humble  means 
■uf^t  liberate.  lie  named  your  papa,  and  the  company  have 
paid  what  was  necessary.  His  worship  was  not  inexorable,  par- 
dcnlariy  ms  I  incidentally  told  him  his  Majesty  patronized,  the 
ocbrr  day,  an  itinerant  company  at  Datchet.  A^  for  how  I  did  it. 
I  rather  think  I  am  irresistible  in  the  dress  in  which  |>oor  Will 
HavBrd*  only  two  yean  ago,  played  *  Old  Adam.*  A  little  inge- 
Duily,  as  you  s«<%  Iul*«  made  it  look  very  like  a  rector's  costume ; 
and,  besides.**  said  Missionary  Jack,  ^  I  sometimes  think  that  na- 
ture intended  me  for  the  church." 

Three  years  had  elaps4*<l.  On  the  Cluistmas  eve  of  1772,  all 
the  play-going  people  of  Wakefield  were  in  a  state  of  pleasant  ex- 
ritement,  at  the  promise  maile  in  bilU  post<^  over  the  town  an- 
Doancing  th«*  immediate  appearance  of  the  **  Young  Queen  of 
Gilumbines.**  All  the  young  liachelors  of  tlic*  town  were  b«»ie* 
ging  the  box-office.  In  those  days  there  we^*  not  only  tlu-atres  in 
provincial  towns,  but  pimple  really  went  to  them.  Amid  the  ap- 
plicantii,  was  a  sprightly-luoking  articl(*<l  clerk,  who,  having 
acfaieve«l  his  object,  had  «topi>c<l  fur  a  moment  at  the  staife-door  to 
read  the  pmjrrammn  of  thi*  furtlit^imini;  |>antomimf*.  While  thus 
engagt^l  th<*  Columbim*  (jufH*n,  the  mo^^t  fairy-looking  of  youthful 
ftgnres.  brilliant  a«  spring,  and  li«!ht  as  gossamer,  swi-et  fiflp«*n, 
with  a  look  of  bring  a  year  or  twu  mon*.  trip]KNl  into  the  street, 
on  her  way  home  from  reheanial.  Ki^lity  years  ago  the  gaibuitry 
of  country  town;*,  with  re^iMMt  to  pn*tty  actressf\4,  was  much  like 
thai  which  rhsrarterizes  (rcrman  localities  now.  It  vfm  of  a 
rudely  enthusiastic  quality.  AciHjnlingly.  tlu*  fairy -looking  Co- 
Iambi  ne  hail  hanlly  proceeded  a  dozen  yard**,  when  she  had  twii*e 
as  many  rifTer-i  maile  her  of  arms.  when*on  to  fiml  AupfMirt  over 
the  •tipiM-ry  pavi-m*-nt.  It  wa«*  an  old-fa-iliif»n«'d  winti*r  in  Wake- 
Aflil.  and  (  olumbint-*'*  suitors  had  a-  many  falls  in  the  course  of 
their  avsiduitien,  as  though  they  had  be<*n  so  many  '*  lioven**  in 
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the  pantomime,  and  the  wand  of  Harlequin  was  tripping  them  up 
as  they  skipped  alon^^.     Columbine  got  skilfully  rid  of  them  all  in 
time,  except  one  ;  and  he  became  at  last  so  unwelcomely  intrusive, 
that  the  articled  clerk,  who  was  the  very  cliampion  of  distressed 
damsels,  and  had  been  a  watcher  of  wiiat  was  going  on,  went  up 
to  the  young  lady,  took  her  arm  in  his,  without  any  ceremony,  and 
bade  her  persecutcjr  proceed  any  further,  at  his  peril.     The  gen- 
tleman took  the  hint,  and  left  knight  and  hidy  to  continue  their 
way  unmolested.     They  no  sooner  saw  themselves  alone,  when, 
looking  into  each  other's  faces,  they  laughed  a  merry  laugh  of  rec- 
ognition, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  merrier- 
Miss  Farren  or  Mr.  Burroughs,  the  young  actress  and  the  incip- 
ient lawyer. 

When  boxing-night  came,  there  was  a  crowded  house,  and 
Lizzy  created  a  furore.  Like  Carlotta  Grisi,  she  could  sing  u 
well  as  dance,  and  there  wiis  a  bright  intellect,  to  boot,  pervading 
all  she  did.  On  the  night  in  question,  she  sang  between  the  acts; 
and  young  Burroughs,  ever  watchful,  especially  marked  the  eflfect 
of  her  singing  upon  a  very  ecstatic  amateur  who  was  seated  next 
to  him.  "  What  a  treasure,"  said  the  amateur,  "  would  this  giri 
be  in  Liverpool !"  "  Well,"  remarked  Burroughs,  '*  I  am  readj 
to  accept  an  engagement  for  her.  State  your  terms.  Thirtj 
shillings  a- week,  I  presume,  will  not  quite  exhaust  your  treasorj." 
**  I  will  certainly,"  said  the  stranger,  "  tell  our  manager,  Younger, 
of  the  prize  which  is  to  be  acquired  so  cjieaply ;  and  the  affidr 
need  not  be  delayed ;  for  Younger  is  at  the  Swan,  and  will  be 
down  here  to-night,  to  see  the  pantomime." 

In  five  minutes.  Burroughs  was  sitting  face-to-face  with  Younger 
at  the  inn,  urghig  him  to  go  at  once,  not  to  see  Columbine  dance, 
but  to  hear  her  sing.  "  I  wonder,"  said  the  manager,  "  if  your 
young  friend  is  the  child  of  the  Cork  surgeon  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Wright,  the  Liverpool  brewer.  If  so,  she's  clever; 
besides,  why " 

"Why  she'll  make  your  fortune,"  said  the  lawyer's  clerk. 
"  She  is  tlie  grand-daughter  of  your  Liverpool  brewer,  sings  like 
a  nightingale,  and  is  worth  five  pounds  a  week  to  you  at  least. 
Come  and  hear  her." 

Younger  w^alked  leisurely  down,  as  if  he  was  in  no  particalir 
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vant  of  talent ;  bat  he  was  so  pleased  with  what  he  did  hear  that 
vfaen  the  longBtress  came  ofT  the  stage,  Burroughs  went  round 
tmd  eznltingly  announced  that  he  had  procured  an  engagement 
tor  her  at  Liverpool,  at  two  pounds  ten  per  week ;  and  to  find  her 
own  Mitin  shoes  and  silk  stockings.  In  prospect  of  such  a  Potosi, 
the  Columbine  danced  that  night  as  l>oundingIj  as  if  Dan  Mercury 
had  lent  her  the  very  pinions  frcim  his  heels. 

*  Mr.  Burroughs"  said  Lizzy,  a.<«  he  was  escorting  her  and  her 
mother  home,  **  this  is  tho  second  Christma't  you  have  made  happy 
for  u*.     I  hope  you  may  live  to  Ik»  Ix)nl  Chief  Justice." 

**  Thank  you,  Lizzy,  that  is  iibout  as  likely  as  that  Liverpool 
will  makp  of  the  Wakefield. Columbine  a  countess.** 

A  few  years  hod  npiiin  pa"**ed  nwny  since  the  Cliristmas  week 
which  sucreeclcvl  that  s]H'nt  at  WakcHchl,  and  which  saw  Lizzy 
Fanvn  the  only  R'ttetfn  which  LivcriMX)!  cared  to  liM(*n  to,  and  it 
wa«  now  the  same  joyous  ^c:i•ion,  but  tho  b)Cttlity  was  Chester. 

Tlirre  wan  a  cn«tuni  lhi'n]in*vailiii;r  anxm^  act<»rs,  which  exists 
aowherr  now,  except  in  Mime  of  the  small  towns  in  Germany. 
Thus,  not  very  Kmp  apo.  at  Iscbl,  in  Austria,  I  was  »iuq»rised  to 
sec  a  very  pn*t(y  actn'^^  enter  my  own  room  at  the  inn,  and 
puttinir  a  phiy-bill  into  my  band.  M>]icit  my  pres<'nee  at  her  licnc- 
fit.  Tlii^  was  a  common  praetiei*  in  tin*  nortli  of  England  till 
Tate  Wilkiu'ioii  put  an  end  to  it.  :is  dentpitory  to  the  profession. 
The  custom,  however,  bad  not  Iw^en  cbeek«'il  at  the  time  ami  in 
th<*  locjility  to  wbieb  I  bav«'  alluded.  On  the  (*bri^tmit«  eve  of 
the  |»eriof|  in  questirm.  Lizzy  F'arn'u  wa«»  her^i»lf  f'npii;red  in  dis- 
tnbuitnjr  her  bills  and  a^kinfr  fMitninape  for  her  benefit,  which 
wa«  to  take  plan'  tm  the  f<i11owin;r  Tui-lt'tb  Ni'rbt.  A^  appn>pri- 
miv  to  the  f»cea«ion  ^be  bad  cbo-en  Sbak«''»pean'*!<  comedy  of  that 
iiame.  hikI  wa^  to  play  I'lWa,  a  part  for  wbi(*b  Younfrer.  who 
l-jvi'd  her  heart iiv,  had  jriven  her  e-pecial  instruct i<»n. 

Mif»«  Farren  hail  not  \n*4*n  ven*  -iucceH.«fnl  in  her  "  touting."  She 
I.Ail  In-en  unbieky  in  the  two  taniili**^  at  wbo*e  bou^!«  fbe  bad 
\«*ntureil  to  knfH*k.  Tlie  tir-'t  wa-*  that  <if  an  ex-pn»prietor  «»f  a 
nli/iou*  )MTi(Nlirnl.  who  bad  n  bormr  of  the  Mage,  l>ut  who  bad 
a  M»  mueb  prri'atiT  burror  of  Ii4>manism,  that,  like  the  S4'i»tti*b 
rlrrgy  of  the  time,  be  would  have  pme  every  nipbt  to  the  play 
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during  Passion  week,  only  to  show  his  abhorrence  of  popery. 
This  pious  scoundrel  had  grown  rich  by  swindling  his  editors  and 
supporting  any  question  which  paid  best.  His  household  he  kept 
for  years,  by  inserting  advertisements  in  his  journal  for  which 
he  was  paid  in  kind.  He  was  a  slimy,  sneaking,  mendadoos 
knave,  who  would  have  advocated  atheism  if  he  could  have  pro- 
cured a  dozen  additional  subscribers  by  it.  His  lady  was  the 
quintessence  of  vulgarity  and  malignity.  She  wore  diamonds  on 
her  wig,  venom  in  her  heart,  and  very-much-abused  English  at 
the  end  of  her  tongue. 

Poor  Lizzy,  rebuffed  here,  rang  at  the  garden-gate  of  Mrs. 
Penury  Beaugawg.  She  was  a  lady  of  sentiment  who  drank,  a 
lady  of  simplicity  who  rouged,  a  lady  of  affected  honesty  who 
lived  beyond  her  income,  and  toadied  or  bullied  her  relations  into 
paying  her  debts.  Mrs.  Penury  Beaugawg  would  have  gradoos- 
ly  accepted  orders  for  a  private  box ;  but  a  patronage  which  cost 
her  anything,  was  a  vulgarity  which  her  gentle  and  generous  spirit 
could  not  comprehend. 

Lizzy  was  standing  dispirited  in  the  road  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  when  a  horseman  rode  slowly  up ;  and  Lizzy,  not  at  sll 
abashed  at  practising  an  old  but  not  agreeable  custom,  raised  t 
bill  to  his  hand  as  he  came  close  to  her,  and  solicited  half-a-croim, 
the  regular  admission-price  to  the  boxes. 

"  Lizzy  !"  cried  the  horseman,  "  you  shall  have  such  a  house  at 
Chester,  as  the  old  town  has  not  seen  since  the  night  Grarrick  was 
here,  and  played  Richard  and  Zorrf  Chalkstone.^ 

The  equestrian  was  Mr.  Burroughs,  then  in  training  for 
the  bar,  and  as  willing  to  help  Miss  Farren  now  as  he  was 
to  aid  her  and  her  bowl  of  milk  across  the  market-place  at 
Salisbury.  The  incipient  barrister  kept  his  word.  The 
Chester  theatre  was  crammed  to  the  ceiling;  and,  as  Litty 
said,  Mr.  Burroughs  was  her  Christmas  angel,  the  thought  of 
whom  was  always  associated  in  her  mind  with  plumbs,  currants, 
boUy 

*'  And  mistletoe,"  said  the  budding  counsellor,  with  a  look  at 
which  both  laughed  merrily  and  honestly. 

On  the  Christmas  eve  of  1776,  Miss  Farren  was  seated  in 
Colman's  parlor  in  London,  looking  at  him  while  he  read  two 
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letters  of  intiodnetkm ;  one  finom  Burroughs,  the  other  from 
Toonger ;  and  both  in  high  praise  of  the  young  bearer,  for  whom 
thej  were  espedallj  written.  Mj  limits  will  only  allow  me  to 
my  that  Idzzj  was  engaged  for  the  next  summer-season  at  the 
Hajmarket,  where  she  appeared  on  June  9, 1777,  in  *'  She  Stoops 
to  Conqaer."  She  was  Miss  Hardcastle,  and  Edwin  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London  with  her,  in  the  same  piece.  Colnian 
woold  have  brought  out  Henderson  too,  if  he  could  have  managed 
it.  That  dignified  gentleman,  however,  insisted  on  reserving  his 
dMi  fi}r  t^jflockj  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month.  And  what  a 
jjOjooB  season  did  Lizzy  make  of  it  for  our  then  youthful  grand- 
fiUhers.  How  they  admired  her  double  talent  in  Afiss  HardcaS" 
tfr/  How  ecstatic  were  they  with  her  Maria,  in  the  "  Citizen !" 
How  ravi^edly  did  they  listen  to  her  Rosetta!  How  they 
kog^ied  at  her  Miss  Tittup,  in  <^  Bon  Ton !"  and  how  they  ex- 
tolled her  playfulness  and  dignity  as  Rosina,  of  which  she  was 
the  original  representative,  in  the  '^  Barber  of  Seville !''  It  may 
be  remarked  that  Colman  omitted  the  most  comic  scene  in  the 
piece,  that  wherein  the  Count  is  disguised  as  a  drunken  trooper 
— as  injurious  to  morality ! 

When,  in  the  following  year,  she  played  Lady  Townley,  she 
was  declared  the  first,  and  she  was  then  almost  the  youngest  of 
living  actresses.  And  when  she  joined  the  Drury  Lane  company 
in  the  succeeding  season,  the  principal  parts  were  divided  between 
herself,  Miss  Walpole,  Miss  P.  Hopkins,  and  Perdita  Robinson. 
Not  one  of  this  body  was  then  quite  twenty  years  of  age !  Is 
not  this  a  case  wherein  to  exclaim  — 

"  0  mihi  pneteritos  referat  si  Japiter  annos  V* 

Just  twenty  years  did  she  adorn  our  stage ;  ultimately  taking 
leave  of  it  at  Drury  Lane,  in  April,  1797,  in  the  character  of 
Lady  Teazle.  Before  that  time,  hoi/^-ever,  she  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  Christmas  private  plays  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond^, 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Dormer  acted  with  her ;  and  that  rising  barrister, 
Mr.  Burroughs,  looking  constantly  at  the  judicial  bench  as  his 
own  proper  stage,  was  among  the  most  admiring  of  the  audience. 
It  was  there  that  was  formed  tliat  attachment  which  ultimately 
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made  of  her,  a  month  after  she  had  retired  from  the  stage,  Coonten 
of  Derby,  and  subsequently  mother  of  a  future  countess,  who  still 
wears  her  coronet. 

Not  long  afler  this  period,  and  following  on  her  presentation 
at  Court,  where  she  was  received  with  marked  kindly  conde- 
scension by  Queen  Charlotte,  the  countess  was  walking  in  the 
marriage  procession  of  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg ;  her  foot  caught  in  the  carpeting,  and  she  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  but  for  the  ready  arms,  once  more  extended 
to  support  her,  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  now  an  eminent  man  indeed. 

Many  years  had  been  added  to  the  roll  of  time,  when  a  carriage, 
containing  a  lady  was  on  its  way  to  Windsor.  It  suddenly  came 
to  a  stop,  by  the  breaking  of  an  axle-tree.  In  the  midst  of  the 
distress  which  ensued  to  the  occupier,  a  second  carriage  w^ 
prouched,  bearing  a  goodnatured-looking  gentleman,  who  at  onoe 
offered  his  services.  Tlie  lady,  recognising  an  old  friend,  accept- 
ed the  offer  with  alacrity.  As  the  two  drove  oft*  together  in 
the  gentleman's  carriage  toward  Windsor,  the  owner  of  it  re- 
marked that  he  had  almost  expected  to  find  her  in  distress  oo 
the  road ;  for  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  he  had  been  thinking 
of  old  times. 

"  How  many  years  is  it,  my  lady  countess,"  said  he,  ''since  I 
stood  at  my  father's  shop-door  in  Salisbury,  watching  your  periloos 
passage  over  the  market-place,  with  a  bowl  of  milk  ?" 

"  Not  so  long  at  all  events,'*  she  answered  with  a  smile,  ''but 
that  I  recollect  my  poor  father  would  have  lost  his  breakfast,  but 
for  your  assistance." 

"The  time  is  not  long  for  memory,"  replied  the  Judge,  "nor  is 
Salisbury  as  far  from  Windsor  as  Dan  from  Beersheba ;  yet  how 
wide  the  distance  between  the  bixjakfast  at  the  cage-door  at  Salis- 
bury, and  the  Christmas  dinner  to  which  we  are  both  proceedings 
in  the  palace  of  the  king !" 

''  The  earl  is  already  there,"  added  the  countess,  •*  and  he  wiD 
be  happier  than  the  king  himself  to  welcome  the  legal  knight  who 
has  done  such  willing  service  to  the  Lady  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Bath." 

To  those  whose  power  and  privilege  it  is  to  create  Buch  knigfati) 
we  will  noyr  direct  our  attention,  and  see  how  kings  themselvea 
hf^haved  in  ^eir  charadlex  «a  Vii\^\?y, 
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FROM  THE  NORMANB  TO  THE  STUARTS. 

*'  Vn  roi  alMtimit  n'esc  ni  p^,  ni  t\s,  ni  fr^rt,  ni  imrent,  ni  cberalier, 
■mi.     Qq'mc  il  done  >     Roi,  mcm^  quand  il  dort." — Didkbot. 

Ir  we  judge  wmc  of  our  kinp  by  the  strict  law«  of  chivalry, 
we  fthall  find  that  they  were  hut  sorry  kfiipht:<  after  all.  They 
may  have  lieen  terrible  in  battle ;  hut  they  were  ill-raanneriy  in 
ladies*  hower. 

William  the  Conqueror,  for  inManee,  had  none  of  the  tender  Mnti- 
ment  of  chivalr}' ;  in  other  won!-«  he  jthowed  little  ^ntleness  in  hit 
bearing?  towanl  women.  It  i-*  sniil  by  Tii;;eriu<>,  that  after  Matilda  of 
Kbuid^ni  hail  refuseil  hi^  hamhon  the  ground  tliat  ^he  would  not  have 
a  I^LManl  for  a  hu?«lNind.  he  waylaid  her  iis  >he  wil4  retumin}?  from 
ma^  in  one  of  the  MreetA  of  Hni^'<<.  dnij^c«l  her  out  from  among 
ber  bdie^,  pomme|]e«l  her  hnitnlly,  ami  linully  roili-d  her  in  tho 
rand.  A  little  family  ditr«*n*niN»  ar»»*i»  in  <*on««equenre ;  hut  as  it 
wa4  h***  bitter  than  family  «|unm'l.<«  usually  an^.  a  rernneilialion 
took  pUre,  and  .Matilda  pivi>  hrr  hand  to  the*  kniprhc  who  had  m> 
trrribly  bniitMil  linr  with  his  arm.  She  loved  him,  «he  Miid,  be- 
rBU4«*  he  liad  xhown  mnn*  than  the  cfMini<p(*  f>f  eommfm  kni^htmby 
darinj;  to  lN*at  ber  within  T^i^ht  of  her  faiher'x  own  ])a1a(v.  But 
airs  well  that  end<«  w»dl ;  they  were  not  only  a  handMme  bat  a 
happy  rouple,  and  Matilda  wai*  head  of  the  bouwhold  at  the  G»- 
querorii  hfarth.     The  general*;*  wife  wa^  there  the  penernl. 

How  William  bore  him«elf  in  fipht  \n  too  well  known  to  need 
rreapitulalinf;  here.  H«*  pn>l»ably  nt-vi*r  knew  f«iir  but  onee,  and 
that  was  at  the  hound*  of  a  tumult  in  the  Ktn'(»t.  which  readied  hia 
esn  an  be  was  beinfr  crownetl.     Then,  indeed,  **  *t  i<*  true  thu  god 
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did  flhake,**  for  the  first  and  only  time.  His  successor,  who  was 
knighted  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  wsi»  in  the  field  as  good  t 
knight  as  he,  and  generous  to  an  adversary,  although  he  was  never 
60  to  any  mortal  besides.  But  Rufus  was  nothing  of  a  knight  in 
his  bearing  toward  ladies.  His  taste  with  regard  to  the  ftdr  sex 
was  of  the  worst  sort ;  and  the  court  of  this  royal  and  reprobate 
bachelor  was  a  reproach  at  once  to  kingship  and  knighthood,  to 
Christianity  and  civilization.  He  had  been  accused,  or  rather  the 
knights  of  his  time  and  country,  with  having  introduced  into  Eng- 
land the  practice  of  a  crime  of  which  the  real  introducer,  according 
to  others,  was  that  Prince  William  who  was  drowned  so  fbrtunatelj 
for  England,  on  the  sea  between  Calais  and  Dover.  The  chival- 
rous magnanimity  of  Rufus  is  exemplified  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
having,  in  disguise,  attacked  a  cavalier,  from  whom  he  received  so 
sound  a  beating,  that  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  avow  himself 
in  order  to  induce  his  conqueror  to  spare  his  life.  The  terrified 
victor  made  an  apolog}',  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  French  knight 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  dying  cavalier  of  the  Golden  Spur,  whom 
he  had  mortally  wounded  in  mistake :  '^  I  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons," said  the  |K)lite  Frenchman,  **  but  I  really  took  you  for  some- 
body else."  So  William's  vanquisher  began  to  excuse  himself  for 
liaving  nearly  battered  the  king's  skull  to  a  jelly,  with  his  battle- 
axe,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  unacquainted  with  his  rank. 
"  Never  heed  the  matter,"  said  the  king,  "  you  are  a  good  fellow, 
and  shall,  henceforth,  be  a  follower  of  mine."  Many  similar  in- 
stances might  be  cited.  Further,  Rufus  was  highly  popular  with 
all  men-at-arms ;  the  knights  reverenced  him  as  the  very  fiower 
of  chivalry,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  opprobrium  of  having  skin 
him  in  the  New  Forest  no  longer  attaches  itself  to  a  knight,  al- 
though I  am  sorry  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  it  upon  the 
churcli.  No  one  now  believes  that  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  was  the 
autlior  of  the  crime,  and  chivalry  is  acquitted  of  the  charge  against 
one  of  its  members  of  having  slain  the  fiaxen-haired  but  rubicund- 
nosed  king. 

Henry  Beauclerc  was  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  knight,  withoot, 
however,  being  so  very  much  of  the  first.  The  English-born 
prince  was  far  less  chivalrous  of  spirit  than  hb  former  brother 
Robert ;  that  is,  if  not  less  brave,  he  was  less  generous,  especiall/ 
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to  a  he.  When  he  was  besieged  on  St  Michael's  Mount  by 
Robert,  and  reduced  to  such  strait&  that  he  was  near  dying  of  thirst, 
Robert  supplied  him  with  water ;  an  act  for  which  Rufus  called 
the  doer  of  it  a  fool ;  but  as  poor  Robert  nobly  remarked,  the 
quarrel  between  him  and  their  brother  was  not  of  such  importance 
that  he  should  be  made  to  perish  of  thirst.  ^  We  may  have  oc- 
casion," said  he,  *^  for  a  brother  hereafter ;  but  where  shall  we  find 
ooe,  if  we  now  destroy  this  ?"  Henry  would  hardly  have  imi- 
tated conduct  so  chivalrously  generous.  lie  was  more  knightly 
in  love,  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  honor,  that  he  married  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  for  pure  love,  and  not  for 
**  filthy  lucre,"  preferring  to  have  her  without  a  marriage  portion, 
than  to  wait  till  one  could  be  provided  for  her.  This  would  have 
been  praiseworthy  enough  had  Henry  not  been,  subsequently,  like 
many  other  persons  who  marry  in  haste — for  ever  looking  for 
pecuniary  assistance  from  other  resources  than  his  own.  He 
especially  lacked  too  what  was  enjoined  on  every  knight,  a  love 
of  truth.  His  own  promises  were  vioUted  with  alacrity,  when 
the  violation  brought  profit.  He  wanted,  too,  the  common  virtue 
of  fidelity,  which  men  of  knightly  rank  were  supposed  to  possess 
above  all  others.  The  fact  that  fifleen  illegitimate  children  sur- 
vived him,  speaks  little  for  his  respect  for  either  of  his  consorts, 
Matilda  of  Scotland,  or  Adelicia  of  Louvain.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  character  of  the  royal  scholar  may  be  described 
in  any  terms,  according  to  the  view  in  which  it  is  taken.  With 
some  historians,  he  is  all  virtue,  with  others  all  vice. 

Stephen  had  more  of  the  knightly  cliaracter  about  him.  He 
was  an  accomplished  swordsman,  and  loved  the  sound  of  battle  as 
became  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  considered  the  king  as  the 
first  knigljt  in  the  land.  He  had  as  little  regard  as  Henry  for  a 
sense  of  justice  when  disposed  to  seize  upon  that  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  but  he  was  incontestably  brave,  as  he  was  indefensibly 
rash.  Stephen  received  the  spurs  of  knighthood  from  his  uncle, 
Henry  I.,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Tinchebray ;  and  in  that  fray 
he  so  bore  himself  as  to  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  honor 
that  had  been  conferred  u{>on  him.  But  Stephen  was  as  faithless 
to  his  marriage  vow  as  many  other  belted  knights,  and  Matilda  of 
Boulogne  had  to  mourn  over  the  faithlessness  of  one  who  had 
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sworn  to  be  faithfiil.  It  is  said,  too,  of  this  king  that  he  always 
went  into  battle  terribly  arrayed.  This  was  in  the  spirit  of  those 
birds  that  raise  their  crests  to  affright  their  enemies. 

Henry  II.,  like  his  brother  kings,  we  can  only  consider  in  his 
character  of  knight.  In  this  character  he  is  almost  unexoeptioD- 
able,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  him  generally  as  king  or 
as  man.  He  was  brave  and  generous,  two  chief  characteristics 
of  knighthood.  He  it  was  who  abolished  that  burdensome  and 
unprofitable  feudal  military  service,  which  brought  the  barons  or 
military  tenants  into  the  field,  for  forty  days.  The  camp  conse- 
quently abounded  in  unskilful  and  disorderly  men.  Henry  ac- 
cordingly introduced  the  practice  of  commuting  their  military  ser- 
vice for  money,  by  levying  scutages  from  his  baronies  and  knights- 
fees,  or  so  much  for  every  shield  or  bearer  of  it  that  shoxdd  attend 
but  had  purchased  exemption. 

Henry  II.,  not  only  loved  knightly  practice  himself,  but  he 
loved  to  see  his  sons  exercising  knight-errantry,  and  wandering 
about  in  disguise  from  court  to  court,  displaying  their  prowess  in 
tournaments,  and  carrying  off  prizes  from  all  adversaries.  To  the 
stories  of  these  adventures  of  his  by  no  means  exemplary  sons  he 
would  listen  with  delight.  He  was  himself,  however,  a  sire  who 
set  but  indifferent  example  to  his  children ;  and  his  two  sons,  of 
whom  fair  Ilosamond  was  the  mother,  were  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated with  his  children  by  Eleanor.  He  received  much  knightly 
service  and  true  affection  from  his  illegitimate  children.  William, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  is  known  by  his  chivalric  surname  of  "  Long- 
sword,"  but  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  second  son  of  Henry 
and  Rosamond,  was  not  the  less  a  knight  for  being  a  bishop  before 
he  was  twenty.  It  was  this  prelate  who,  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force  put  down  the  first  great  northern  insurrection.  He  was  on 
his  triumphant  way  back,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
knights,  when  he  was  met  by  his  royal  sire,  who  embraced  him 
warmly,  exclaiming  the  while,  ''Thou  alone  art  my  legitimate 
son,  the  rest  arc  all  bastards.*'  That  he  himself  could  endure 
much  was  evinced  when  he  submitted  to  correction  at  the  shrine 
of  Becket.-  He  was  flagellated  by  the  prelates,  abbots,  bishop,  and 
eighty  monks ;  and  the  first  refreshment  he  took  after  the  long  pen- 
ance, was  some  water  in  which  a  portion  of  Becket's  blood  wi 
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gled.  His  daim  to  be  considered  chivalroiis  never  suffered,  in  the 
mind  of  the  church  at  least,  because  of  this  humiliating  submission. 

But  in  the  dissensions  which  led  to  this  humiliation,  the  church 
incurred  perhaps  more  disgrace  than  the  king.  Nothing  could 
possiblj  be  more  disgraceful  than  the  conduct  of  the  pope  and 
the  diplomacy  of  the  Roman  government  throughout  the  continua- 
tion of  the  quarrel  between  Becket  and  the  king.  Double-dealing, 
atrocious*  deceit,  and  an  unblushing  disregard  for  truth,  marked 
every  act  of  him  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  spiritual  head  of 
Christendom.  Comparing  Becket  with  the  king,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  many  of  the  requirements 
of  knighthood,  he  was  superior  to  the  sovereign.  His  death,  that  is 
the  way  in  which  he  met  it,  was  sublime.  Throughout  the  great 
quarrel,  of  which  that  death  was  a  consequence,  Becket  never, 
like  Henry,  in  his  moments  of  defeat  and  discouragement,  gave 
way  to  such  impotent  manifestations  of  rage  as  were  shown  by  his 
royal  antagonist.  The  latter  forgot  the  dignity,  not  only  of  knight, 
but  of  manhood,  when  he  was  seen  casting  his  cap  violently  to  the 
earth,  flinging  away  his  belt,  tearing  his  clothes  from  his  body,  and 
dragging  the  silk  coverlet  from  his  bed,  on  which,  in  presence  of 
his  captains,  he  roUed  himself  like  a  maniac,  grasping  the  mattress 
in  his  mouth,  and  gnawing  the  wool  and  the  horsehair  which  he 
drew  out  with  his  teeth. 

Richard  I.  has  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  knight,  and  if  valor 
were  the  only  virtue  required,  he  would  not  be  undeserving  of  the 
pre-eminence  which  is  claimed  for  lum.  But  this  was  his  sole 
virtue.  Of  the  other  qualifications  for,  or  qualities  of  chivalry, 
he  knew  nothing,  or  little  cared  for  them.  He  was  faithless  in 
love ;  regardless  of  his  pledged  word ;  cruel,  extravagant,  dishon- 
est ;  and  not  even  always  brave,  when  away  from  the  clamor  and 
excitements  of  war.  But  John  lacked  the  one  rough  quality  of 
Richard,  and  was  not  even  brave — that  is  to  say,  he  was  not  distin- 
guishedly  brave.  When  he  stole  away  Isabella  of  Angouleme  from 
her  first  lover.  Sir  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  it  was  not  done  with  the 
dashing  gallantry  of  Young  Lochinvar.  John,  in  fact,  was  a  shabby 
and  recreant  knight ;  and  when  stout  Sir  Hugh  challenged  him  to 
single  combat,  because  of  his  crime  of  abduction,  John  offered  to 
accept  it  by  deputy,  and  to  fight  also  by  deputy.     Sir  Hugh  knew 
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the  craven  prince  thoroughly,  and  truly  enough  remailEed  that  the 
deputy  would  be  a  mere  assassin,  and  he  woald  have  nothing  lo 
do  with  either  principal  or  representative.  John  kept  the  Lu!t  : 
and,  if  there  be  any  persons  curious  to  see  how  niggardly  he  k^t 
her,  they  are  referred  to  the  duly  published  chronicles  wherein 
there  are  full  details. 

Henry  III.  was  the  most  pacifically-minded  of  the  kinss  cf 
England  who  had  hitherto  reigned.  lie  had  little  of  the  kniizht 
about  him,  except  the  courtesy,  and  he  could  occasionally  for;:»-t 
even  that.  Devotion  to  the  fair,  too,  may  fairly  bo  rerkanrtl 
among  his  knightly  qualities ;  but  he  lacked  the  crowning  virtn*; 
of  fidelity.  He  wooed  many,  was  rejected  by  several,  and  jih«tl 
the  few  who  believed  in  him.  He  exhibited,  it  must  be  allowed, 
a  chivalrous  generosity  in  at  last  marrying  Eleanor  of  C  a.*til»-. 
without  dowry;  but  he  was  not  the  more  Inn*  lo  Iht  on  that  ;»•- 
count.  Mild  as  lu*  was  liy  nature,  ho  was  thr  <'<|Mi-i;il  t-iv.ir.!- 
of  the  most  warlike  of  tin*  orders  of  kni^'IitIi<Mnl  —  tl>f  Ttini  !:ir-. 
Tlu'V  mourned  lor  him  when  dead,  as  thou;:!i  lie  liail  l»ein  li- 
very flower  of  ehivalry,  and  tlu'  most  a|>|iroveil  maMi-r  i«T'  :!.■  .- 
order.  They  buried  him,  Uhk  with  a  ]>onip  ^^llieJl  nni*i  li:i\- 
drawn  larjrely  even  on  \\u'ir  well-line*!  pur>«^,  ami  tli»-  Kiiizi"- 
of  th«.'  T<*niple  fleposited  the  kinjr  in  the  tomb  of  die  mn-t  |.j.h- 
of  monarelis — Edward  tlu'  ('ont'»'>-or.  It  is  ditfieidt  tn  -;»%  \\*  v 
the  Templars  had  sueh  love  f<»r  the  weak  kinj:,  for  he  wji>  n--:  .-.!. 
cm'onra^jer  of  knightly  a-^soeiarions  ami  olH<'rvatij>ns.  At  tin-  -Jirn- 
time  he  may  be  said  to  ha\e  lowen-d  tlw  e^timatioTi  in  \\\.\' i. 
kni«:htlioo<I  had  Iwen  heM.  by  inakiiii:  the  lu»m»r  ii*ilf  elii-afi.  a:.i 
sometimes  eveti  less  than  that  —  unwelcome.  Ib'iirv  III.  i--!ii-.: 
a  writ  in  the  tw«'nty-ninth  year  of  his  rei^n.  >nminoiiin<.'  t«  ini.*- 
in  chief  t(»  eome  and  reeeivi'  kni<:}illiood  at  his  hanii-i :  and  ti  n:*:;!- 
of  mesne  l«>nl>  to  he  knijrhted  by  whom^ot>\fr  thev  |di'a-»il.  1: 
mav  be  l)rlie\ed  that  tlii-i  la>t  pernii^^ion  wa<  abu^i-d.  ri»r  ^-i-a 
after  this  |H'rio«l  ••  it  btu-ame  an  i\'-tal)li^lied  prineiple  ut'  imr  I:tv\ 
that  no  >.iibji'et  ean  eontir  kni;:htliiMMl  exi-ept  by  tin-  kin;:'^  aiiili'-r- 
itv."      So   "ay-*    llallam.     Tin*  in«»«.t  extranrdinarv  law  t»r  eii-tinn 

of  this  reijrn  with  n-^| t  to  ehivaJry  wa*,  thai  any  Tnitn  win*  i^.*- 

M's.mmI  an  annual  in«'ome  of  tifieen  |num<U  d«  rived  t'mm  land,  was 
to  hi*  vompelU'd  to  receive  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
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Hie  SQCcesBor  of  Henry,  Edward  L,  was  of  a  &r  more  knightly 
quality.  Faithfiil  in  love,  intrepid  in  battle,  generous  to  the  needy, 
and  courteous  to  all — except  when  his  temper  was  crossed — he 
may  pass  muster  as  a  very  respectable  knight.  He  was  active 
and  strong,  and,  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  his  steed,  could 
Tault,  at  a  single  bound,  into  the  saddle.  Few  men  cared  less  for 
finery.  He  was  even  reproved  on  one  occasion  by  a  bishop,  for 
being  dressed  beneath  his  dignity  of  either  king  or  knight  *<  Fa- 
ther," said  Edward,  ^  what  could  I  do  more  in  royal  robes  than 
in  this  plain  gaberdine  ?" 

Edward  would  have  acted  little  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  knight 
if  he  had  really  acted  toward  the  Bards,  according  to  the  cruel 
ibahion  recorded  in  history.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Da- 
Tiesy  in  his  '*  Mythology  of  the  Druids,"  that  this  king  has  been 
calumniated  in  this  respect.  <^  There  is  not  the  name,**  says  Da- 
vies,  ^  of  a  single  bard  upon  record  who  suffered  either  by  his 
hand  or  by  his  orders.  His  real  act  was  the  removal  of  that  pat^ 
ronage,  under  which  the  bards  had,  hitherto,  cherished  the  heathen- 
ish superstition  of  their  ancestors,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  native 
princes.**  This  king  showed  a  feeling  common  with  many  knights, 
that  however  indifferently  they  might  look  living,  in  rusty  armor 
or  faded  mantle,  they  should  wear  a  decent  and  comely  covering 
when  dead.  Thus  he  ordered  that  every  year  his  tomb  should 
be  opened,  and  his  renuuns  covered  with  a  new  cere-cloth  or  pall. 
It  was  a  pride  akin  to  that  of  Mrs.  Oldfield's,  in  the  days  of  our 
grandmothers,  who  was  buried  in  a  Brussels  lace  head-dress,  a 
Holland  shifl  with  tucker  and  double  ruffles  of  the  same  lace,  and 
a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves.  The  same  weakness  of  nature  marked 
both  the  tragedy-queen  and  the  actual  king ;  and  it  marks  many 
more  than  they.  There  was  more  humility,  however,  in  the  sec- 
ond Duke  Richard  of  Normandy,  who  was  far  more  chivalrous  ' 
than  Edward  I.,  and  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  at  the 
church-door,  where  passengers  might  tread  upon  it,  and  the  spouts 
from  the  roof  discharge  their  water  upon  it. 

It  was  ia  the  religious  spirit  of  chivalry  that  Edward  I.  expelled 
the  Jews.  One  curious  result  is  said  to  have  followed.  Report 
alleges  that  many  of  the  Jewish  fiunilies  fled  into  Scotland,  where 
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^  they  have  propagated  ever  since  in  great  numbers ;  witness  the 
arei*sion  this  nation  has  above  others  to  hog's  flesh." 

Of  the  unfortunate  Edward  II.,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  an 
indifferent  knight,  wlio  gave  the  honors  of  chivahy  to  very  indif- 
ferent persons,  and  committed  great  outrages  on  knighdy  orders 
themselves.  In  the  annals  of  knighthood  he  is  remembered  as  the 
monarch  who  abolished  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars  in  Eng- 
land. He  treated  the  luckless  chevaliers  with  far  more  generositj 
than  Henry  VIII.  observed  toward  the  ejected  monks  and  ab- 
bots. He  allowed  two  shillings  per  day  to  the  deprived  master 
of  the  Temple,  and  fourpence  each  daily  to  the  other  knights  for 
their  support,  out  of  their  former  confiscated  property.  Edward 
himself  loved  carousing  and  hunting,  more  than  any  other  pastime. 
There  were  other  pleasures,  indeed,  in  which  he  greatly  delighted, 
and  these  are  well  catalogued  in  one  of  Gaveston's  speeches  in 
Marlowe's  tragedy,  called  by  this  king's  name : — 

"  I  mast  have  wanton  poets,  pleasant  wits, 
Musicians,  that  with  touching  of  a  string, 
May  draw  the  pliant  kin^r  which  way  I  please ; 
Music  and  poetry  arc  his  delighf, 
Therefore  I'll  have  Italian  masks  by  night. 
Sweet  speeches,  comedies,  and  pleasing  slaves ; 
And  in  the  day,  when  he  shall  walk  abroad. 
Like  sylvan  nymphs  my  pages  shall  be  clad ; 
My  men,  like  satyrs  grazing  on  the  lawns, 
Shall  with  their  }^ats'  feet  dance  the  antic  Uy. 
Sometimes  a  lovely  boy,  in  Dian's  shape. 
With  hair  that  gilds  the  water  as  it  glides 
Coronets  of  pearl  about  his  naked  arms, 
And  in  his  sportive  hands  an  olive-tree, 
To  hide  those  parts  which  men  delight  te  see. 
Shall  bathe  him  in  a  spring ;  and  there  hard  by 
'  One,  like  Actseon,  peeping  through  the  groYO, 

Shall  by  the  angry  goddess  be  transformed, 
And  running  in  the  likeness  of  a  hart, 
By  yelping  hounds  palled  down,  shall  seem  to  die ; 
Such  things  as  these  best  please  his  majesty." 

How  dearly  he  paid  for  indulgence  in  sach  pleasures,  and  how 
meekly  he  accepted  his  fierce  4estiny  or  retributiony  need  noC  be 
detailed  here. 
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WlhateTer  maj  be  thought  of  the  character  of  Edward  II.  him- 
•elf^  his  chivaliy  wrought  little  good  for  the  realm.  The  crown  of 
Englaiid  daring  his  reign  was  weaker ;  and  as  the  knight-histo- 
nan.  Sir  J.  Davies,  remarks  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  *'  suffered 
more  dishonor  in  both  kingdoms  than  at  any  time  since  the  Norman 
Gonqaest"  There  were  few  such  honest  knights,  too,  in  that 
reigDy  as  in  that  of  the  third  Edward,  when  Sir  Thomas  Rookes- 
bjy  an  eminent  law-knight  and  judge,  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
■*  woald  eat  in  wooden  dishes,  but  would  pay  gold  and  silver  for 
his  meat"  In  this  speech  a  blow  was  dealt  at  the  extravagant 
people  who  in  order  ^  to  eat  off  plate,*'  made  no  scruple  of  cheat- 
ing their  batcher. 

In  Edward  III.  we  have  a  king  who  is  more  closely  connected 
with  knightly  associations  in  our  memory  than  any  other  sovereign 
of  England.  He  it  was  who,  by  reviving  or  reconstructing  the 
ancient  order,  founded  by  Richard  I.,  of  '*  The  Blue  Thong" — a 
leather  knee-band,  worn  by  certain  of  the  English  crusaders — 
formed  that  brilliant  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  has  been  con- 
ferred on  so  few  who  are  deserving,  and  on  so  many  whose 
chiims  were  not  so  great  as  their  *'  pretensions.'* 

How  far  gallantry  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  had  to  do  with 
the  renewing  of  the  Order  of  the  Blue  Thong,  under  the  name  of 
the  Garter,  is  still  an  unsettled  rather  than  a  disputed  point 
Froiflsart's  account  is:  ^You  have  all  heard  how  passionately 
King  Edward  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  noble  Liady 
Katherine,  Countess  of  Salisbury'.  Out  of  affection  to  the  said 
lady,  and  his  desire  to  see  her,  he  proclaimed  a  great  feast,  in 
August,  1343.  He  commanded  all  his  own  lords  and  knights 
should  be  there  without  fail,  and  he  expressly  ordered  the  Earl- 
of  SaUsbury  to  bring  his  lady,  his  wife,  with  as  many  young  ladies 
as  she  could  collect  to  attend  her.  The  Earl  very  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  the  king's  request,  for  he  thought  no  evil,  and  his  goo<l 
lady  dared  not  to  say  nay.  She  came,  however,  much  against  her 
willt  for  she  gaessed  the  reason  which  made  the  king  so  earnest 
for  her  attendance,  but  was  afraid  to  discover  it  to  her  husband, 
intending  by  her  conduct  to  make  the  king  change  his  opinion.  .  . 
All  the  ladies  and  damsels  who  assisted  at  the  first  convocation  of 
the   Order  of  the  Gkuter  came  superbly  dressed  excepting  the 
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Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  attended  the  festival,  dressed  as  plainly 
a^  possible ;  she  did  not  wish  the  king  to  admire  her,  for  «be  had  no 
intention  to  obey  him  in  anything  evil,  that  might  tend  to  the  di^ 
honor  of  her  dear  lord."  The  repetition  of  the  word  evil  here,  has 
probably  nothing  to  do  with  the  motto  of  the  Garter,  but  I  may 
notice  that  when  Froissart  calls  the  above  festival  a  eonvoeation  of 
the  order,  he  is  in  error,  for,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Garter  wm 
held  at  Windsor,  on  St.  George's  Day,  1344.  At  this  chapter 
Queen  Philippa  was  present  in  the  robes  of  the  order ;  for  ever}' 
knight's  lady  in  the  olden  time  shared  in  the  knightly  honors  of 
her  lord. 

How  Edward  bore  himself  in  tournament  and  battle  we  all 
know.  Both  historians  and  poets  have  rejoiced  to  exhibit  this 
chivalrous  monarch  as  a  lover,  and  he  is  even  more  interesting  as 
a  knight  in  love  than  as  one  in  war,  and  moreover  as  the  account 
of  him  in  the  former  character  reveals  some  other  incidents  of 
kniglitly  life,  I  will  borrow  Froissart*s  historical  picture  of  Edward 
in  a  lady's  bower,  and  contrast  therewith  the  picture  of  the  same 
monarch  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  depicted  by  the  hands  of  a 
poet.  It  is  only  necessary  to  i)remise  tliat  the  lady  who  was  the 
object  of  Edward's  homage  was  Katherine  de  Grnnson,  daughter 
of  a  liandsome,  pennile^:s  knight,  and  a  rich  AViltshire  heiress 
named  Sibyl.  "  Kjitherine  the  fair,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  **  was 
the  only  child  of  this  couple,  and  was  richly  endowed  with  her 
mother's  wealth  and  her  father's  beauty.  She  bestowed  both  on 
the  brave  Earl  of  Salisbury" —  who,  if  he  was  ugly  as  he  was  val- 
iant, must  have  been  grateful  for  the  gift  of  tlie  beauty  of  William 
de  Gran  son. 

When  Edward  wooed  the  countess,  the  earl  was  a  prisoner  in 
France,  and  the  lady's  castle  of  Wark  had  just  been  relieved  from 
siege  laid  against  it  by  an  army  of  Scots.  ^  The  moment  the 
countess  heard  the  king's  approach  she  ordered  all  the  gates  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  went  out  to  meet  him  most  richly  dressed,  inso- 
much that  no  one  could  look  at  her,  but  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  her  noble  deportment  and  affability  of  behavior.  When 
she  came  near  King  Edward  she  made  her  obeisance  to  the  groand, 
and  gave  him  thanks  for  coming  to  her  assistance,  and  then  con- 
ducted him  into  the  castle,  to  entertain  and  honor  him,  as  she  was 
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▼eiy  capable  of  doing.  Every  one  was  delighted  with  her ;  but 
the  king  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her ;  so  that  a  spark  of  fine 
love  atruck  upon  his  heart,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time,  for  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  whole  world  produced  another  such  a  lady,  so 
worthy  of  being  beloved.  Thus  they  entered  the  castle,  hand  in 
hand.  The  countess  led  him  first  to  the  haU,  and  then  to  the  best 
chamber  whidi  was  very  richly  furnished  as  belonging  to  so  fine 
a  lady.  King  Edward  kept  his  eyes  so  fixed  upon  the  countess 
that  the  gentle  lady  was  quite  abashed.  After  he  had  sufficiently 
examined  his  apartment,  he  retired  to  a  window,  and  leaning  on  it, 
fell  into  a  profound  revery. 

^  Tlie  countess  lefl  him,  to  order  dinner  to  be  made  ready,  and 
the  table  set,  and  the  hall  ornamented  and  set  out ;  likewise  to 
welcome  the  knights  and  lords  who  accompanied  the  king.  When 
she  had  given  all  the  orders  to  her  servants  she  thought  needful, 
she  returned  with  a  cheerful  countenance  to  King  Edward  and 
said :  *  Dear  sir,  what  are  you  musing  on  ?  Such  meditation  is 
not  proper  for  you,  saving  your  grace !  You  ought  rather  to  be 
in  high  spirits,  having  freed  England  from  her  enemy  without  loss 
of  blood.'  The  king  replied,  *  Oh,  dear  lady,  you  must  know 
ainoe  I  have  been  in  this  castle,  some  thoughts  have  oppressed 
my  mind  that  I  was  not  before  aware  of,  so  that  it  behooves  me  to 
reflect.  Being  uncertain  what  may  be  the  event,  I  can  not  with- 
draw my  attention.'  *  Dear  sir,'  aiLswered  the  lady,  '  you  ought 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  feast  with  your  friends  to  give  them  more 
pleasure,  and  leave  off  pondering,  for  Grod  has  been  very  bountiful 
to  you  in  your  undertakings,  so  that  you  are  the  most  feared  and 
renowned  prince  in  Christendom.  If  the  king  of  Scotland  have 
vexed  you  by  the  mischief  he  hath  done  in  your  kingdom,  you 
will  speedily  be  able  to  make  reprisals  in  his  dominions.  There- 
fore, come,  if  it  please  you,  into  the  hall  to  your  knights,  for  your 
dinner  will  soon  be  served.'  'Oh,  sweet  lady,'  said  King  Ed- 
ward, '  there  be  other  things  which  touch  my  heart  and  lie  heavy 
there,  than  what  you  talk  of.  For  in  good  truth,  your  beauteous 
mien,  and  the  perfection  of  your  face  and  behavior  have  wholly 
overcome  me,  and  so  deeply  impress  my  heart,  that  my  happiness 
wholly  depends  on  meeting  a  return  to  my  fiame,  wbich  no  denial 
from  you  can  ever  extinguish.*    '  Oh,  my  dear  lord,'  replied  the 
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countess,  '  do  not  amuse  yourself  hj  laughing  at  me  with  trying 
to  tempt  me ;  for  I  can  not  believe  you  are  in  earnest  as  to  what 
you  liave  just  said.  Is  it  likely  that  so  gallant  and  noble  a  prince, 
as  you  are,  would  ever  think  of  dishonoring  either  me  or  my  hus- 
band, a  valiant  knight,  who  has  served  you  so  faithfully,  and  who 
now  lies  in  a  doleful  prison  on  your  account  ?  Certainly,  sir,  this 
would  not  redound  to  your  glory,  nor  would  you  be  the  better  if 
you  could  have  your  wayward  will.* 

-  *'  The  virtuous  lady  then  quitted  the  king,  who  was  astonished 
at  her  words.  She  went  into  the  hall  to  hasten  dinner ;  afterward 
she  approached  the  king\s  chamber,  attended  by  all  the  knights, 
and  said  to  him,  *  My  lord  king,  your  knights  are  all  waiting  for 
you,  to  wash  their  hands,  for  they,  as  well  as  yourself,  have  fasted 
too  long.'  King  Edward  lefl  his  apartment,  and  came  to  the  hall, 
where,  after  he  had  washed  his  hands,  he  seated  himself  with  his 
knights  at  the  dinner,  as  did  the  lady  also ;  but  the  king  ate  very 
little,  and  was  the  whole  time  pensive,  casting  his  eyes,  whenever 
he  had  the  opportunity,  on  the  countess.  Such  behavior  sur- 
prised his  friends,  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  it,  never  having 
seen  the  like  before  in  the  king.  They  supposed  it  was  his  chagrin 
at  the  departure  of  the  Scots  without  a  battle.  The  king  remained 
at  the  castle  the  whole  day,  without  knowing  what  to  do  with  him- 
self. Thus  did  he  pass  that  day  and  a  sleepless  night,  debating 
the  matter  within  his  own  heart  At  daybreak  he  rose,  drew  out 
his  whole  army,  exercised  his  camp,  and  made  ready  to  follow  the 
Scots.  Upon  taking  leave  of  the  countess  he  said,  ^  My  dear  lady, 
Grod  preserve  you  safe  till  I  return ;  and  I  pray  that  you  irill 
think  well  of  what  I  have  said,  and  have  the  goodness  to  give  me 
a  different  answer.'  ^  My  gracious  liege,'  replied  the  countess, 
'  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  preserve  you,  and  drive  from  your 
noble  heart  such  villanous  thoughts,  for  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be, 
willing  to  ser^'e  you,  but  only  in  what  is  consistent  with  my  homv 
and  with  yours.'  The  king  lefl  her,  quite  astonished  at  her  an- 
fiwers,"  He  was,  in  fact,  a  very  villanous  personage  in  these  mat^ 
ters,  and  looked  fbr  as  much  submission  from  those  ladies  on  whom 
he  cast  hi^  eyes,  as  the  Czar  Nicholas  did  from  the  loyal  ladies 
whom  that  "  copper  captain"  delighted  to  favor. 
An  unknown  poet,  of  the  period  between  1590  and  1600,  in  an 
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historical  play  entitled  '<  Edward  ILL"  has  reproduced  this  inci- 
dent, and  worke4  it  up  for  the  stage — with  some  touches  which 
are  probably  warranted  hj  facts,  and  which,  for  that  reason  alone, 
render  the  passage  worth  transcribing. 

Edward  (aolns).  She  is  grown  more  fairer  far,  tinoe  I  came  hither. 
Her  Yoice  more  silrer  er'rj  word  than  other, 
Her  wit  more  fluent ;  what  a  strange  discourse 
Unfolded  she  of  David  and  his  Scots  ! 
Even  thus,  qnoth  she,  he  spoke ;  and  then  tpake  broad 
With  epUhttM  and  accent  of  V^  Scot; 
Bvt  aomtwhat  better  than  the  Scot  could  speak : 
And  then,  qnoth  she,  and  answered  then  herself ; 
For  who  could  speak  like  her  ?  but  she  herself 
Breathes  from  the  wall  an  angel  note  from  heaven 
Of  sweet  defiance  to  her  barbarons  foes  — 
When  she  could  talk  of  peace,  methinks  her  tongue 
Commanded  war  to  prison ;  when  of  war. 
It  wakened  Csesar  from  his  Roman  grave, 
To  hear  war  beautified  by  her  discourse. 
Wisdom  is  foolishness,  but  in  her  tongue ; 
Beauty  is  slander,  but  in  her  fair  face ; 
There  is  no  summer,  but  in  her  cheerful  looks ; 
Nor  frosty  winter,  but  in  her  disdain. 
I  can  not  blame  the  Scots  that  did  besiege  her. 
For  she  is  all  the  treasure  of  oar  land ; 
But  call  them  cowards  that  they  ran  away, 
Having  so  rich  and  fair  a  cause  to  stay. 

•  •••*• 

CoimteMs.  Sorry  am  I  to  see  my  liege  so  sad ; 
What  may  thy  subject  do  to  drive  from  thee 
This  gloomy  consort,  sullen  Melancholy  ! 

Edward,  Ah,  Lady !  I  am  blunt  and  can  not  straw 
The  flowers  of  solace  in  a  ground  of  shame. 
Since  I  came  hither,  Countess,  I  am  wronged. 

CountetM.  Now,  God  forbid  that  any  in  my  house 
Should  think  my  sov'reign  wrong !    Thrice  gentle  king, 
Acquaint  me  with  your  cause  of  discontent. 

Edward,  How  near  then  shall  I  be  to  remedy? 

Qmmten,  As  near,  my  liege,  as  all  my  woman's  power 
Can  pawn  itself  to  buy  thy  remedy. 

Edward,  If  thou  speak'st  true,  then  have  I  my  redreit. 
Engafre  thy  power  to  redeem  my  joys. 
And  I  am  joyful,  Countess ;  else  I  die. 

CountfMt.  I  will,  my  lie;^. 
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Edward.  Swear,  Coantess,  that  thou  wilt. 

Countess.  By  Heaven,  I  will ! 

Edward.  Then  take  thyself  a  little  way  aside. 
And  tell  thyself  a  king  doth  dote  on  thee. 
Bay  that  within  thy  power  it  doth  lie 
To  make  him  liappy ;  and  that  thou  hast  sworn 
To  Rive  him  all  the  joy  within  thy  power. 
Do  this,  and  tell  him,  when  I  shall  be  happy. 

Countess.  All  this  is  done,  my  thrice-dread  soTereign. 
That  power  of  love  that  I  have  power  to  give 
Thou  hast,  with  all  devout  ol)edicnce. 
Employ  mo  how  thou  wilt,  in  proof  thereof. 

Edward.  Thou  hcar'st  me  say  that  I  do  dote  on  thee. 

Countess.  If  on  my  beauty,  take  it,  if  thou  canst 
Though  little,  I  do  prize  it  ten  times  less ; 
If  on  my  virtue,  take  it,  if  thou  canst ; 
For  virtue's  store,  by  giving,  doth  augment. 
Be  it  on  what  it  will  that  I  can  give. 
And  thou  canst  take  away,  inherit  it. 

Edward.  It  is  thy  beauty  that  I  would  enjoy. 

Countess.  Oh !  were  it  painted,  I  would  wipe  it  off, 
And  dispossess  myself  to  give  it  thee. 
But,  sovereign,  it  is  soldered  to  my  life. 
Take  one  and  both ;  for,  like  an  humble  shadow, 
It  haunts  the  sunshine  of  my  summer's  life. 

Edward.  But  thou  mayst  lend  it  me  in  sport  withal. 

Countess.  As  easy  may  my  intellectual  soul 
Bo  lent  away,  and  yet  my  body  live. 
As  lend  my  body  (palace  to  my  soul) 
Away  from  her,  and  yet  retain  my  soul. 
My  body  is  her  bower,  her  court,  her  abbey, 
And  she  an  angel,  pure,  divine,  unspotted. 
If  I  should  lend  her  house,  my  lord,  to  thee, 
I  kill  my  poor  soul,  and  my  poor  soul  me. 

Edward.  Didst  thou  not  swear  to  give  me  what  I  woald  f 

Countess,  I  did,  my  liege ;  so  what  yon  would  I  could. 

Edward.  I  wish  no  moro  of  thee  than  thou  mayst  give. 
Nor  beg  I  do  not,  but  I  rather  buy ; 
That  is  thy  love ;  and  for  that  love  of  thine. 
In  rich  exchange  I  tender  to  thee  mine. 

Countus.  Bat  that  your  lips  were  sacred,  mj  good  loid. 
You  would  profime  the  holy  name  of  love. 
That  lore  yoa  offer  me,  yon  can  not  give ; 
For  Csesar  owes  that  tribute  to  his  queen. 
That  love  yon  beg  of  me  I  can  not  give ; 
For  Sarah  owei  that  duty  to  her  lord. 
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lie  that  docli  dip  or  oouiiterfeit  joor  itamp 

Shtdk  dk,  mj  lord ;  and  iliall  joar  lacred  Mlf 

CooMBit  Ugh  tiwaon  'gainti  the  King  of  Hear'n, 

To  itaap  hie  imace  in  forbidden  metal, 

Forgettini;  jonr  allc]|;iancc  and  joar  oath  1 

In  riolatioK  marriage'  sacred  law 

To«  break  a  greater  honor  than  jonrMlf. 

To  be  a  kimg  ii  of  a  Tonnger  home 

Than  fo  be  marritd;  roar  progenitor, 

Sole-reigning  Adam  on  the  nnirerM, 

Bt  God  wai  honored  for  a  married  man. 

Bat  not  bj  llim  anointed  for  a  king. 

Ii  i*  a  penalty  to  break  roar  sutntci, 

Tboagh  not  enortcil  with  yoor  highneu'  hand ; 

How  much  more  to  infrin^^o  the  holy  act 

Made  by  the  mouth  of  God,  scaled  with  his  hand  f 

I  know  my  sorereign  in  my  hasband's  loye 

Doth  bat  to  trr  the  wife  of  StdisboTy, 

Whether  she  will  hear  a  wanton's  tale  or  no ; 

Lest,  being  gniltj  thrrrin,  bjr  my  sUy, 

From  that,  not  fSrom  my  liege,  I  torn  away. 

The  ooantesa,  naturallj,  has  the  bc»t  of  the  argument,  and 
•luune»  the  kiii<;.  In  thid  pleoiHint  light  u  ^lie  presented  bj  both 
chronirler  and  {KM-t,  and  t1i<*  Imlj,  chit'fly  to  honor  whom  the  Order 
of  th«*  Garter  wa?t  coiHtructiHi  u|>on  the  lm>id  of  the  Order  of  the 
lilue  Tliong,  wan  wurtli}'  of  all  the  diatinctive  homage  tliot  could 
be  rendered  to  her  by  knight  or  king. 

Richard  II.,  m}  fond  of  imrade  and  pleasure,  so  refined  and  in- 
telleiiual,  so  aflTahle  at  flrHl.  mi  de^fiotic  and  abstoliite  at  Ust,  till  he 
was  super3»ede<l  an<l  then  t^hiin,  u  among  the  mo^t  melancholy  of 
knight«  and  sovenMgns.  He  wa.4  noC  heroic,  for  he  waa  easily  ele* 
rated  and  easily  depreaaed.  He  tnmed  deadly  pale  on  hearing, 
in  Ireland,  of  the  landing  of  Henry  Bolingbroke  in  England,  and 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  preached  in  favor  of  the 
osurper.  He  waa  eminently  courageoua,  sang  a  roundelay  as  well 
as  any  minstrel,  and  often  made  the  roundebys  he  sung.  He 
looked  little  like  a  knight  indeed  when  he  travented  part  of  Wales 
to  Conway,  disguised  aa  a  Franciscan  friar ;  or  flying  from  caaCle 
lo  cattle,  baring  sorry  kidging  and  little  food.  It  waa  in  the  dress 
and  cuwl  of  a  monk  that  the  once  chiralroua  Riebard  surrendered 
kimself  to  hit  cousin.     In  the  army  of  fliat  oouain,  sent  to  taka 
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Richard  and  his  few  faithful  knights  and  Bqnires  who  refused  to 
detach  his  device  from  their  coats,  was  ^  Sir  Heniy  Percy"  (the 
Hotspur  of  Shakespeare),  '*  whom  thej  held  to  be  the  best  kmgbt 
in  England." 

It  was  by  persuasion  of  Hotspur's  father  that  Richard  left  Con- 
way for  Flint,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  afterward  con- 
veyed to  Chester,  the  English  knights  of  the  opposite  faction  be- 
liaviiig  to  him  with  most  unchivalric  rudeness.  The  unsceptred 
monarch  was  first  taken  to  Pickering,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  England,  defaced  by  scenes  of  the  greatest  crimes,  of 
which  place  knights  and  nobles  were  the  masters.  Thence  he 
passed  on  to  Leeds  and  Knarcsborough  Castle,  where  the  king's 
chamber  is  still  pointed  out  to  visiters.  Finally,  he  was  carried 
to  **  bloody  Pomfret" — "  fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers."  Never, 
it  is  said,  did  man  look  less  like  a  knight  than  the  unhf^tpy  king, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  drawbridge  of  Pontefract  Castle. 
Majestic  still  he  was  in  feature,  but  the  majesty  was  depressed  by 
such  profound  melancholy,  that  few  could  look  upon  the  weeping 
king  without  themselves  shedding  tears.  If  the  picture  of  him  at 
tills  juncture  might  be  metrically  given  in  outline,  the  following 
sketch  might  feebly  render  it : — 

Who  entora  now  that  fpite, 
With  dignity  upon  his  pallid  brow  ? 
Who  is  the  man  that,  bending  to  his  fate. 
Comes  hither  now  ? 

A  man  of  wo  he  seems, 
Whom  Sadness  deep  hath  long  marked  for  her  own. 
Hath  such  a  form  as  that  indulged  in  dreams 

Upon  a  throne  ? 

Have  smiles  e'er  wreathed  that  fiBce  t 
Face  now  so  stamped  with  eveiy  line  that's  sad; 
Was  joy  e'er  known  those  qolTering  lips  to  gimoe. 
That  heart  to  glad? 

Who  is  this  shadow's  shade  ? 
This  type  of  withered  majesty?  this  tiling? 
Can  it  be  true  that  knightly  form  decayed 
WoBonocaking? 
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Son  of  a  noble  lire. 
And  of  his  fiuher's  yirtaee  too,  the  heir; 
Thoie  eyee  so  dim  once  riralled  the  iiin'i  Are ; 
None  were  more  fair. 

GslUnt,  and  light  of  heart, 
The  rock-bom  eagle  was  loss  bold  than  he ; 
formed  upon  earth  to  play  each  graceful  part 
Enchentingly. 

His  joys  were  early  crashed ; 
His  mind  perverted  by  most  mthless  men ; 
Hope,  like  a  short-lived  rose,  a  moment  blnshed. 
And  withered  then. 

His  virtues  were  his  own ; 
Ks  rices  forced  npon  him,  against  his  will ; 
Hii  weaker  faolts  were  of  his  age  alone— 
That  age  of  ill. 

In  him  thoa  seest  the  tmth. 
How  tyrannous  and  all-osorping  night, 
Heedless  of  means,  will,  acting  without  rath. 
Triumph  o'er  Right. 

Nor  is  this  lesson  sad 
Void  of  instruction  to  the  wary  sent. 
Learn  from  it  with  thy  portion  to  be  glad. 
Meek  and  content. 

And  be,  where'er  thy  path, 
Whate'er  the  trials  life  may  to  thee  bring, 
Qrateful  that  Heaven  has  not,  in  its  wrath. 
Made  thee  a  king ! 

e  chivalroud  spirit  of  Honrj  IV.  no  one  entertains  a 
nd  yet  he  once  refused  to  accept  a  challenge.  The  ehal- 
raa  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  Henry's  sworn 
ooomplice  in  some  of  his  deeds,  and  who,  fidling  to  realize 
idTantages  he  expected,  urged  Henrj  to  meet  him  in  the 
of  Guienne,  with  a  hundred  knights  on  each  side.  Henry 
rith  the  challenge  rather  than  with  tlie  diallenger,  but 
d  latter  called  him  rebel,  usurper,  and  murderer,  he  gave 
er  friend  the  lie,  in  no  very  gentle  terms,  as  regarded  the 
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diMge  of  being  aecesaory  to  tlie  deatb  of  Bkhifi.  Tkb  Ettb 
flower,  the  Forget-me-not,  owes  some  of  its  popoluilf  Ip  Heoiy, 
who,  prerioiu  to  his  being  king,  and  when  in  exile,  chose  il  tm 
his  symbol,  wore  it  in  gold  on  his  collar,  and  added  to  it  bj  wtg 
of  device,  the  words  ^  Souvenes  de  moL*  It  is  wort^  of  obser* 
Tation  that,  after  Henry's  death,  his  widow,  JoanM  of  Navan% 
continaed  to  be  recognised  as  a  kdj  of  tlie  Oaitor,  fgusiii^i 
presents  from  Henry  Y.  as  sach,  and  being  in  aftondanrie  ob  h^ 
iestiTals,  in  robes  of  the  order,  the  gift  of  the  new  king. 

That  new  king  requires  no  adTOcaey  as  a  knight*  Thm  SHph 
word '^Agincoart'' is  sufficient.  His  woobg  of  ITalWiiimi  of  Ta- 
lois  is  also  characteristic  of  the  gallant,  if  not  the  i 
At  the  betrothal  of  the  illustrioos  couple,  Henry  ] 
lady  hb  own  favorite  knight.  Sir  Louis  de  Robsart,  aa  her  p» 
sonal  attendant,  to  watch  for  ever  over  her  safety ;  but  this  qneea'i 
knight  was  simply  the  queen's  keeper,  and  his  chief  mission  wit 
to  take  care  that  the  lady  was  not  stolen  from  him,  between  the 
day  of  betrothal  Hnd  that  of  the  royal  nuptials. 

Although  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  formed  a  period  of  glory  lor 
knighthood,  the  victories  obtained  by  the  chivalrous  combatanti 
were  effected  at  such  a  cost,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  reign, 
there  were  not  men  enough  in  England  qualified  to  competeotlr 
carry  on  its  civil  business.  It  was  still  worse  under  Henry  VL 
When  peace  with  France  was  negotiating,  the  Cardinal  of  Win- 
chester represented  to  the  French  government  that,  during  a 
struggle  of  a  quarter  of  a  centur}%  there  had  been  more  men.  of 
both  countries,  slain  in  these  wars,  for  the  title  and  claim  to  the 
crown  of  France,  than  there  were  then  existing  in  the  two  nations. 
It  was  shocking,  the  Cardinal  said,  to  think  of  so  much  Chri^^tian 
blood  having  been  shed ; — and  there  were  not  very  many  Christiaa 
kniglits  left  to  cry  "  hear,  hear,"  to  such  an  assertion. 

Least  cavalier  of  any  of  the  kings  who  had  hitherto  reigned 
was  Henry  VI.,  but  there  was  chivalry  enough  for  two  in  the 
heart  of  his  ndmirnble  wife,  the  most  heroic,  perhaps,  of  English 
queens,  Margaret  of  Anjou.  How  unlike  wa^  the  destiny  of  tliis 
ill-matched  pair  to  that  of  their  successors  Edward  IV.  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Woodville !  This  king  assumed  one  privilege  of 
kni/rhthood,  by  loving  whom  he  pleased,  and  marrying  whom  ha 
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loired.  He  was  the  first  king  of  England  who  married  with  a 
flimple  lady,  that  U,  one  not  of  princely  blood.  He  did  not 
prosper  much  the  more  for  it,  for  his  reign  was  one  of  a  rather 
splendid  misery,  in  which  the  luxurious  king  was  faithful  to  no 
one,  neither  to  the  friends  who  upheld  his  cause,  nor  to  Mistress 
Shore,  who  helped  him  to  render  his  cause  unworthy.  Passing 
orer  Edward  V.,  we  may  notice  that  there  was  much  more  of  the 
knightly  character  in  Richard  III.,  than  in  the  fourth  Edward. 
Richard  would  be  better  appreciated  if  we  judged  him  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  not  by  the 
standard  of  our  own.  A  braver  monarch  never  fronted  an  En- 
glish force ;  and  if  heavy  crimes  can  justly  be  laid  to  his  account, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  amid  the  bloody  struggles  which 
he  had  to  maintain,  from  the  day  almost  of  his  accession,  he  had 
leisore  to  put  in  force  more  than  one  enactment  by  which  English 
people  profit,  down  even  to  the  present  period. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  many  of  us  originally  take  our 
idea  of  Heniy  VII.  from  the  dashing  Richmond  who  opens  the 
fifth  act  of  Richard  III.  in  panoply  and  high  spirits.  None  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  make  a  more  knight-like  appearance 
than  he.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  is  that  Henry  was  anything  but 
chivalrous  in  mien  or  carriage.  His  mother  was  married,  it  was 
said,  when  only  nine  years  old;  and  it  is  added  tluit  Henr}-  was 
bom  in  the  year  following  the  marriage.  It  is  certain  that  the 
lady  was  not  in  her  teens,  and  to  this  circumstance.  Turner  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  feebleness  of  Henry's  constitution. 

If  he  could  not  so  well  defend  himself  by  the  sword  as  poets 
and  Tudor  historians  have  declared  he  could,  he  at  least  knew 
bow  to  do  so  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  It  was  in  his  reign 
that  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  from  lay  persons  murdering  their 
lord,  master,  or  sovereign  immediate. 

It  is  as  certain  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  island  at  least,  the 
chivalry  of  Richard,  who  was  never  nearly  so  black  as  he  has 
been  painted,  was  more  appreciated  than  the  cautiousness  of  his 
iuccessiiil  rival.  In  the  northern  counties,  says  Bacon,  ''the 
memory  of  King  Richard  was  so  strong,  that  it  lay  like  lees  in 
the  bottom  of  men's  hearts,  and  if  the  vessel  was  but  stirred,  it 
would  come  up." 
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The  gallant  sentiment  of  chivalry  was  really  strongly  impreseed 
on  the  popular  mind  at  this  period.  I  may  cite  as  an  instance, 
that  not  only  wa.s  Perkin  Warbcck,  who  may  be  called  an  adven- 
turous knight  who  has  not  had  due  justice  rendered  to  him, 
familiarly  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  ^  the  White  Rose ;"  but  that 
if  we  may  believe  Bacon,  the  name  was  continued  in  common 
speech  to  his  wife,  in  compliment  to  her  true  beauty. 

Henry  has  been  much  censured  for  a  vice  from  which  all  knights 
were  bound,  like  friars,  to  be  free.  But  there  were  chevaliers  in 
his  reign  who  wore  as  fond  of  money  as  he.  Sir  William  Stanley 
was  one  of  them.  At  the  period  of  his  execution,  there  was  (bond 
in  his  castle  of  Holt,  a  more  than  modest  temporary  provision  fbi 
a  poor  knight  In  ready  money  alone,  there  were  forty  thousand 
marks — to  say  nothing  of  plate,  jewelry,  household  furniture,  and 
live  stock,  all  in  abundance,  and  of  the  first  quality.  ^  And  Ibi 
his  revenue  in  laud  and  fee,  it  was  three  thousand  pounds  sterling 
a  year  of  old  rent,  great  matter  in  those  times.  The  great  spoil 
of  Pk>sworth  field  came  almost  wholly  into  this  man's  hands,  to  hii 
infinite  enriching." 

Bacon  classes  Henry  VH.,  Louis  XI.,  and  Ferdinand  of  Aim- 
gon,  as  the  three  Magi  of  kings  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
•It  is  a  happy  classification.  Ferdinand,  however,  had  more  of  tin 
knight  in  him  than  his  royal  cousins,  and  not  less  of  the  stateaman. 
He  it  was  who  first  invented  the  resident  embassador  at  foreign 
courts. 

In  chivalric  bearing,  Henry  VIIL,  when  young,  was  peritapa 
never  equalled,  and  certainly  never  surpassed.  He  was  the  tooA 
courteous  of  knights,  and  the  most  gallant  of  gentlemen.  As  kng 
as  he  had  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  his  side  to  guide  and  control  him, 
he  maintained  this  character  unimpaired ;  and  it  was  not  till  this 
old  Mentor  died,  that  Henry  lost  his  reputation  as  a  Christian 
knight  and  gentleman. 

By  a  decree  of  the  24th  of  this  king's  reign,  no  person  bebv 
the  degree  of  a  knight  could  wear  a  collar  of  SS.  The  judges 
wtiar  such  collars  because  they  are,  or  rank  with,  knights.  That 
a  decree  was  issued  to  this  effect  would  seem  to  imply  that  previoos 
to  the  period  named,  individuals  below  the  knightly  degree  mig^ 
wear  the  colUr  in  question.     Edward  IV.,  therefore,  when  be 
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CDofciTed  the  collar  on  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,  was  not  gailtj 
of  anj  anomaly.  On  the  contrary,  he  eyidentlj  knew  what  he 
was  aboat,  bj  the  remaik — 

"  So  here  I  make  thee  the  best  Esquire 
That  is  in  the  North  Coantrie." 

In  Exlward's  time  then,  the  collar  may  have  consdtated  the  dif- 
ference between  squire  and  knight  But  it  was  not  the  only  one. 
If  there  was  a  difference  at  their  necks,  there  was  also  a  distinc- 
tion at  their  heels.  The  knight  always  wore  golden  spurs :  he  was 
the  Eques  Auratus.  The  squire  could  wear  spurs  of  no  more 
oosdy  metal  than  silver,  and  ^  White-spurs,"  accordingly,  was  the 
generic  term  for  an  esquire.  It  was  probably  in  allusion  to  tl^s 
that  the  ooantry  squire  mentioned  by  Jonson,  displayed  his  silver 
spurs  among  his  side-board  plate.  To  return  to  Henry  YIII.; 
let  me  add  that  he  exhibited  something  of  what  was  considered  a 
knightly  attribute,  compassion  for  the  lowly,  when  he  suggested 
that  due  sleeping-time  should  be  allowed  to  laborers  during  the 
summer. 

Edward  VI.  was  dmply  a  youth  of  much  promise.  His  father 
was  unwilling  to  create  him  a  knight  before  he  knew  how  to  wield 
arms ;  and  if  he  gained  this  knowledge  early,  he  was  never  called 
to  put  it  in  practice.  There  was  more  of  the  chivalrous  character 
in  his  over-abused  half-sister,  Mary,  and  also  in  EKzabeth ;  but 
then  queens  can  not  of  course  be  considered  as  knights :  Elizabeth, 
however,  had  much  of  the  spirit,  and  she  was  surrounded  by 
knightly  men  and  served  with  a  knightly  devotion.  There  was, 
I  may  observe,  one  species  of  knights  in  her  time,  who  were  known 
as  *"  knights  of  the  road."  The  89th  of  Elizabeth,  especially  and 
eariously  points  to  them  in  an  act  to  relieve  the  hundred  of  Beyn- 
hurst  from  the  statute  of  Hue  and  Cry  (where  there  was  no  vol- 
untary default)  on  account  of  the  penalties  to  which  that  hundred 
was  subject  from  the  numerous  robberies  committed  in  Maidenhead 
Thicket.  Mavor,  in  his  account  of  Berkshire,  says  that  *^The 
vicar  of  Henley  who  served  the  cut6  of  Maidenhead,  was  allowed 
about  the  same  time  an  advance  of  salary  as  some  compensation 
for  the  danger  of  passing  the  thicket."  The  vicar,  like  (lie  knights 
of  the  road,  at  least,  had  purer  air  than  the  clerjj}'  and  chivalry  who 
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kept  bouRe  in  the  enpltal.  **  In  Ixmdmi^  my%  Euplmcs  *  w*  •■ 
thiiigA  (as  ihr  iiuiw  goeiK)  thut  lofij  tnlbf^r  plvnm^  thm  Mglid^ « 
dislike  tlie  §mdl ;  ciIIrt  All  the  eye  with  dellgbs,  or  ffll  tlie  mm 

with  mlt'ctbti," 

and  the  po|nilar  griititatie  w«fi  due  to  tlmt  iiioit  ileririFeilile  wi 
kntghts^  Sir  Thomnis  Greshatn,  who  intmduocd  ihm  ofSftgit  ai  m 
nrtick  of  trad©,  iintl  who  wns  c^ns^fjueftlly  fidnlecl  bf  Aniooii 
Mort?  With  an  orait^e  U\  hi^  hnnrl.  The  old  t'tri^ht  nmt$  jwl 
named,  wn.«  knighted  by  Charka  ^^  whi>  |Jmd  biiu  fioortj — ««• 
six  htiiidred  ducats  for  ihrcf!  pJctiiR'St  but  added  lciiiglitli«»d,  whkk 
ooit  the  amperor  nothing,  and  waia  i^st^eni^  of  gpeai  vmlot  by  lit 
pointer. 

One  would  imagine  tlint  mid^r  MiMry  und  Elizabeth,  knigliSHSt 
had  beeotne  extinguished,  were  we  to  jnd|^r  hj  an  unotijimii 
volume  which  wa^  published  in  Mfflry'?^  nnirn,  find  n?pi]^H«hH  In 
that  of  Elizabeth.  The  great  names  of  that  period  are  proof  to 
the  contrary,  but  there  may  have  been  exceptions.  Let  us  tbea 
look  into  the  volume  of  this  unknown  writer  who  bewmib  fSbt 
degeneracy  of  his  times,  and  lays  down  what  he  entitles  tfan 
^  Institution  of  a  Grentleman." 
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"THE  INSTITUTION  OF  A  GENTLEMAN." 

*'  Toar  roontcnanc«,  thoajth  it  be  plossed  with  knifrhthood,  looks  so  bor- 
iwiiiirW,  that  the  he»t  words  voa  gi re  me  are  as  dreadful  as  *  stand  and 
4iBT<r'  "—TV  Atparayiu  irarden. 

The  unknown  author  of  the  **  Institution  of  a  Gentleman," 
dedicates  hi«  able  treatise  to  *'  Lorde  Fitzwater,  sonne  and  heire 
fo  the  Duke  of  Suv^ex.**  In  his  dtnlicatory  epistle  he  does  not  so 
■mch  mourn  over  a  pi'neral  (l(M*ay  of  manners,  as  over  the  lament- 
able lact,  that  the  lowly -lioni  an*  risin;;  to  p^*ntili(y,  while  nobility 
and  koi;!htlHiod  an*  ^inf;  to  deejay.  These  he  lH*s«*e<*hes  **  to  build 
gentry  up  again,  whi<*h  i<*,  fur  truth  M>n-  <l(*niy<'d,  and  fallen  to 
great  ruin.  whfn*by  f^urh  frn*at  romiption  of  manners  hath  taken 
plarv.  that  alm(»«t  the  iiam«*  of  ^rentlemaii  is  quenetu*d,  and  handi- 
craftsmen have  obtained  the  title  of  honor,  though  (indeed)  of 
theoLielves  thfv  nui  chnlhnge  ni>  ;n^'uter  worthinesA  than  the 
>pade  brought  unto  their  late  fathers.** 

The  writfr  is  tmuldcd  with  tin*  same  matter  in  his  introductory 
chapter.  This  ehaptfr  ^llow?t  liow.  :it  this  time,  trade  was  taking 
cqtudity  with  gentry.  "  Y«*a«  tin*  merchnninian  thinketh  not  hira- 
•elf  well-bnni  unless  he  be  railed  one  of  the  worvhipful  sort  of 
merchants  of  whom  the  h;uidi«>nifuman  hath  taken  example; 
and  taketh  to  lie  calli*«l  *  ^lfL<«t«T.'  whose  father  an<l  grandfather 
vrn*  wunt  to  In*  ralle<l  *  (iu(k1  Mtui.*" 

On  the  qu«*Mion  of  **  Wluit  is  a  gentlenuin  ?*'  the  autlior  goea 
bark  to  a  very  remote  fuTiod,  tluit  of  Adam,  quoting  the  old 
pa}  ing : — 

"  Wlirii  Ailuni  ilrhcd  an* I  V.re  »|inn, 
Willi  «a<  ihfli  thr  p-i.t!riiiaii  '" 

and  he  imike*  (hi*  tulluwing  oMnmciit  ti{M>n  thi.-  w«*ll-known  text: 
**Tlien*  be  many  uf  ^••  yr%^^*  urultT-tntidin;;  tluit  th«*y  think  to. 
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oodbmid  a  genUeman,  when  thej  mk  of  Un  drit 
whom  it  maj  be  said  that  so  modi  giaoe  as  Adam  oar  i 
receiTed  of  God  at  hit  creatioQ,  to  mndi  qoUitir  and 
received.    And  to  understand  perfectly  how  and  aAa 
meanor  Adam  behaved  himself,  or  how  he  direcled  tl 
hu  life,  the  witnesses,  I  think,  in  that  behalf  are  &r  tos 
behavior,  if  it  were  good  and  honest,  then  was  he  tho  I 
man,  even  so  mndi  as  the  first  eaitlily  follower  of 
if  there  were  in  him  no  such  virtue,  then  was  he  the  irM 
man  in  whom  virtues  and  gentle  deeds  did  first  appear." 

As  a  training  toward  ezcellenoe,  our  anonjmoi 
mends  severity  of  discipline  from  the  cradle  npward.  * 
he  says,  ''do  I  mean  to  aDow  oNf  liberty  to  jooth,  ftr 
is  to  all  eyes  hnrtfbl,  so  is  it  to  yoath  a  present  poison  f  bat  hs 
forgets  that  even  poisons  are  administered  in  small  doses  in  order 
to  cure  certain  diseases,  and  that  life  would  be  a  disease*  even  Is 
the  young,  without  some  measure  of  liberty.  He  is  terribly  afraid 
that  freedom  in  childhood  will  spoil  the  man,  who  himself  will  be 
no  man,  with  too  much  liberty,  but  a  "  Royster  ;**  ••  and  a  *  Rojv 
ter,'  '*  he  adds,  ^  can  not  do  the  office  of  a  gentleman,  so  long  I 
mean  as  a  Roysterian  he  doth  continue." 

He  then  informs  us  that  there  had  lonr^  been  in  England  a 
division  of  classes,  under  the  heads  of  ^  Grcntle  Gcntle«  Gentle 
Ungentle,  and  Ungentle  Gentle."  These  were  not  chisses  of  so- 
ciety generally,  but  classes  of  the  orders  of  Gentlemen  exclusiwlj. 
The  Gentle  Gentle  are  those  of  noble  birth,  from  dukes*  sons  down 
to  esquires,  provided  they  join  to  their  **  gentle  house,  gentle  man- 
ners, and  noble  conditions,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  addition  of 
the  other  word  called  gentle."  This  is  much  such  n  definitioo 
of  gentleman  as  might  he  now  given,  with  the  exception  that  the 
question  of  birth  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  gentle 
manners  and  noble  conditions,  as  our  author  calls  gentlemanlike 
bearing,  scholarly  education,  and  Christian  principles,  now  make 
of  a  man  a  gentleman,  let  him  Ik?  of  ^  gt*ntle"  house  or  not.  In- 
deed, the  author  himself  is  not  indisposed  to  ac(*ept  this  method 
of  definition,  for  on  proceeding  to  tell  us  what  "  Gentle  Ungentle" 
is,  he  says  that  "  Gentle  Ungentle  is  tliat  man  which  is  descended 
'  of  noble  parentage^  by  the  which  he  is  commonly  called  gentK 
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and  hath  in  him  such  corrapt  and  ungentle  manners  as  to  the 
judgment  of  all  men  he  justly  deserveth  the  name  of  ungentle." 
His  remedy  again  for  preventing  the  gentle  becoming  ungentle  is 
eoercion  in  youth-time.  He  thinks  that  virtue  is  to  be  got  from 
the  human  being  like  oils  or  other  juices  from  certain  vegetable 
Ribstancesy  by  ex-pression.  Squeeze  the  human  being  tightly, 
press  him  heavily,  he  is  sure  to  yield  something.  No  doubt ;  but 
ifter  the  pressure  he  is  oflen  of  little  more  use  than  a  well-sucked 
miige. 

We  next  come  to  the  ^  Ungentle  Gentle."  In  the  definition  of 
this  term,  the  author,  with  all  his  reverence  for  nobility,  is  com- 
pelled to  allow  that  there  is  a  nobility  of  condition  as  well  as  a 
nobility  of  birth ;  but  others  who  contested  this  fact,  gave  a  new 
;  to  the  English  tongue,  or  made  a  new  application  of  an  old 
i  in  order  to  support  their  theory  and  assail  those  whom  they 
MDgfat  to  lower. 

"  Ungentle  Grentle,"  says  our  author,  "  is  he  which  is  lx)rn  of  a 
km  degree — which  man,  taking  his  beginning  of  a  poor  kindred, 
bj  his  virtue,  wit,  policy,  industry,  knowledge  in  laws,  valiancy  in 
■nns,  or  such  like  honest  means,  becoraetli  a  well-behaved  and 
high-esteemed  man,  preferred  then  to  great  office,  put  in  great 
chuge  and  credit,  even  so  much  as  he  becometh  a  post  or  stay  of 
the  oommonwealth,  and  so  growing  rich,  doth  thereby  advance  and 
Mt  up  the  rest  of  his  poor  line  or  kindred.  They  arc  the  children 
of  such  one  commonly  called  gentleman ;  of  which  sort  of  gentle- 
man we  have  now  in  England  very  many,  whereby  it  should 
qipear  that  virtue  flourisheth  among  us.  These  gentlemen  are 
DOW  called  *  Up-«tarts,'  a  term  lately  invented  by  such  as  pondered 
not  the  grounds  of  honest  means  of  rising  or  coming  to  promo- 
tion." Nevertheless,  says  our  censor,  there  be  upstarts  enough 
tod  to  spare.  The  worshipful  unworthies,  he  tells  us,  abound ; 
ind  the  son  of  good-nuin  Thomas,  or  good-man  John,  have  obtained 
the  name  of  gentlemen,  the  degree  of  esquires  or  knights,  and 
possessing  ^  a  little  dunghill  forecast  to  get  lands,  by  certain  dark 
■ogmentative  practices,"  they  are  called  "worshipful"  at  every 
assise.  He  dates  the  origin  of  this  sort  of  nobility,  knighthood 
and  esquirearchy,  from  the  time  of  the  suppression  and  confisca- 
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tioii  at  Mmj$  and  abbej-ettatos.    He 
tfaiasal^iect: — 

^  Thej  have  wroogfiilly  intnided  into  gOBftrjf  mA  i 
•dves  therem,  as  Bayard,  the  cart-jadey  mj^  leap  k 
of  BucephaliUi  and  throat  his  head  imo  the^naajger  with  1 
thjoouraer.    The  particular  names  of  whoflB,  if  I  ahonli 
to  rehearse,  it  would  require  long  labor,attd  boring  ao frwit  lo  As 
readers  thereofl    And  it  is  well  known  thai  sndi 
unworthy  worshipfol  men,  have  chiefly  floorished 
ting  down  of  abbeys,  which  time  is  within  my  wmeaabt 

WhUealbwing  that  gentlemanly  manners  help  to  i 
tleman,  and  that  birth  is  only  an  aeddental  mattery  hsvi^g  iHis 
to  do  with  the  sutject,  he  still  can  not  fiubear  to  i 
goodmenof  high  birth  than  good  men  of  low  degree.  Hei 
thinks  that  he  was  ei^oined  by  religion  to  do  so,  for  he  remarks: 
'^  As  in  times  past,  no  man  was  suffered  to  be  *  Knyght  of  ths 
Eoodes,*  but  such  one  ns  was  descended  of  the  lync  of  gentleman, 
whereby  it  appcareth  that  no  men  were  tliought  so  meet  to  de- 
fend the  right,  that  is  to  bay  the  faith  of  Cliri^t,  as  gentlemen, 
and  60  to  have  their  offices  agreeable  with  their  profe^^siion,  it  it 
most  meet  that  all  gentlemen  be  called  to  such  room  and  office  ss 
may  be  profitable  to  the  commonwealth.**  This  idea  that  the 
holy  sepulchre  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  infidels  only  by  gentle* 
men,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  so  rescued,  reminds  me  of 
that  king  of  Spain,  who,  finding  hims^elf  in  danger  of  being  roaMed 
alive,  from  sitting  in  a  chair  which  one  of  his  great  otficer»  had 
placed  too  near  the  fire,  chose  to  roast  on,  for  the  singular  reason 
that  there  was  no  gnmdee  at  hand  to  draw  his  chair  away  again ! 

In  loooj  this  writer  still  accounted  the  profession  of  arms  a§ 
the  noblest,  the  nia<«t  profitable  to  the  professor,  and  the  mo>t  use- 
ful to  the  (.commonwealth.  Courage,  liberality,  and  faithful  obfrerr* 
ance  of  all  promises ;  thus  endowe<l,  he  thinks  a  man  is  a  true 
gentleman,  lie  draws,  however,  a  happy  parallel  when  admitting 
that  if  it  become  a  gentleman  to  be  a  good  knight  and  valiant  sol- 
dier, it  even  more  iK'Cometh  him  to  be  a  great  statesman.  For, 
''although  to  do  valiantly  in  the  wars  it  descn-eth  great  praiM 
and  recompense,  yet  to  minister  justice  in  the  state  of  peace  is  an 
otlice  worthy  of  higher  commendation.     The  reason  is,  wars  are 
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nothing  neoessnj,  but  of  necessity  must  be  defended  when  they 
&1L  And  contrariwise,  peace  is  a  thing  not  only  most  necessary, 
bat  it  is  called  the  best  thing  which  even  nature  hath  given  unto 
man."  This  parallel,  if  indeed  it  may  be  so  called,  is  only  em- 
ployed, howerer,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  certain  posts  in 
the  state  should  only  be  given  to  gentlemen  bom.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  red-tapist  in  our  moralist  aAer  all ;  and  he  has  a 
horror,  still  entertained  in  certain  localities,  of  admitting  the  dem- 
ocratic element  into  the  public  offices.  Thus  we  find  him  main- 
taining that,  ^  Unto  a  gentleman  appertaineth  more  fully  than  unto 
any  other  sort  of  man,  embassage  or  message  to  be  done  between 
lungs  or  princes  of  this  earth ;  more  fitly  I  say,  because  gentle- 
men do  know  how  to  bear  countenance  and  comely  gesture  before 
the  majesty  of  a  king,  better  than  other  sorts  of  men."  One 
would  think  that  the  majesty  of  a  king  was  something  too  dazzling 
for  a  common  man  of  common  sense  to  look  upon  and  live,  and 
yet  the  writer  is  evidently  awure  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  for  he 
ooDclades  his  chapter  on  this  matter  by  observing  that  '^  a  gentle- 
man sent  of  embassage  unto  a  prince  ought  to  think  a  king  to  be 
bot  a  man,  and,  in  reverence  and  humility,  boldly  to  say  his  mes- 
sage onto  him."  Surely  a  man  of  good  sense  might  do  this,  irre- 
spective of  his  birth,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  unskilfuhicss 
and  ignorance  of  gentlemen  were  so  great  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb, 
and  **  He  shooteth  like  a  gentleman  fair  and  far  ofi*,"  implied  not 
only  ill-shooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  ^  but  it  extended  farther 
and  reached  to  greater  matters,  all  to  the  dispraise  of  ignorant 
gentlemen." 

It  is  so  common  a  matter  with  us  to  refer  to  the  days  in  which 
this  author  wrote,  as  days  in  which  old  knights  and  country  gen- 
tlemen maintained  such  hospitality  as  lias  seldom  been  since  wit- 
nessed, that  we  are  surprised  to  find  complaint  made,  in  this 
treatis^c,  of  something  just  the  contrary.  The  author  enjoins  these 
knights  and  gentlemen  to  repair  less  to  London,  and  be  more  soi*n 
dii'pensing  hospitality  in  their  own  houses.  ''  In  the  ancient  times," 
he  says,  **  when  curious  buildings  fed  not  the  eye  of  the  wayfaring 
man,  then  might  he  be  fed  and  have  good  repast  at  a  gentleman's 
phice,  so  called.  Then  stood  the  buttery  door  without  a  hatch ; 
yeoman  then  had  no  cause  to  carve  small  dishes ;  Flanders  cooks 
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had  then  tio  wages  for  their  deTi<*rai^  nor  si{it«i« 

u^ed.     Tim  viirtety  and  change  fnxn  the  old  Kl^llli  W »»f 

emaHy  ennched  gentlemen,  hut  much  tt  hath  tiBpoy<riirht4 

names,  not  without  ju^^t  punishment  of  their  Ineon&lsti^eir  In 

behalf/'     Let  me  add,  that  the  writer  thinks  th<«  poantry 

or  genlleTOan  would  do  well  were  he  io  * 

of  the  peaee.     He  h  sort*ly  afraid,  ho. 

qualification,  on  the  ground  of  ignorance. 

th6  %Bme  ftttr  jinl  now,  witfaooH 

Oar  indiory  ftr  ioiteaoe^  iifiMB  tiHi  ] 

wMit^  fumml  minm.    Leilumbti 

jEWtnuob  hiniiatog^Te  exo^ileof  i 

kTerypoor  kg^'wd  wbal  Mofini  k  alii nitwi  ivAfewtat 

▼ery  grayelj  rauii^  that  ^  We  oQght  to  bear  iShtb  €(tmtm  ft 

noble  men  patienU  j,  and  that  if  these  forget  themaelTea,  jpet  oi(^ 

not  smaller  men  to  be  oblivious  of  their  doty  in  oooaeqiieBeey  aal 

fail  in  their  respect." 

We  come  upon  another  social  trait,  when  we  find  the 
lamenting  that,  however  much  it  becometh  a  gentleman  to  be  i 
quainted  with  hawking  and  hunting,  yet  that  these  pastimes  are 
abused  by  being  followed  io  excess,  that  "  gentlemen  will 
do  nothing  else,  or  at  the  least  can  do  that  better  than  any  olber 
thing."  To  the  excess  alluded  to  does  the  author  trace  tbe  fiMt 
that  ^  there  are  so  many  raw  soldiers  when  time  of  war  reqoirelb 
their  help.  This  is  the  cause  of  so  many  unlearned  gendemea, 
which,  as  some  say,  they  understand  not  the  inkhom  terms  tbal 
jure  lately  crept  into  our  language.  And  no  marvel  it  is,  tboogk 
they  do  not  understand  them,  whereas  in  their  own  hawking  and 
hunting  terms  they  be  ignorants  as  'Auvent'  and  '  Retroavre,* 
which  they  call  'Houene  and  'Retrires:''  What  better  coo&d  be 
expected  from  men  who  had  given  up  the  practice  of  the  k»g 
bow  to  take  to  the  throwing  of  dice  ?  But  there  was  now  as  wild 
extravagance  of  dress  as  ignorance  of  uncommon  things,  in  the 
class  of  foolish  knights  and  gentlemen.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the 
chapter  on  dress,  wherein  it  is  said  that  ^  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
poimds  is  not  to  be  accounted  in  these  days  to  be  bestowed  of  ap- 
parel for  one  gentleman,  but  in  times  past,  a  chamber  gown  was  a 
garment  which  dwelt  with  an  esquure  of  England  twenty  years** — 
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mod  I  believe  that  the  knights  were  as  frugal  as  the  esquires. 
*^  Then  flourished  the  laudable  simplicity  of  England/'  exclaims 
the  author ;  ^  there  were  no  conjurors  and  hot  scholars,  applying 
oar  minds  to  leame  our  new  trifle  in  wearing  our  apparel."  Upon 
the  point  of  fashions,  the  author  writes  with  a  feeling  as  if  he 
despaired  of  his  countr}'.  ^'  Tlie  Englishman/'  he  observes, 
**  changeth  daily  the  fashion  of  his  garment ;  sometimes  he  deliglit- 
eth  in  many  guards,  welts  and  pinks,  and  pounces.  Sometimes 
again,  to  the  contrary,  he  weareth  his  garments  as  plain  as  a  sack ; 
yet  faileth  he  not  to  change  also  that  plainness  if  any  other  new 
fangle  be  invented.  This  is  the  vanity  of  his  delight."  And  this 
vanity  was  common  to  all  men  of  high  degree  in  his  time — to 
those  to  whom  '^  honor"  was  due,  from  men  of  less  degree — and 
these  were  ^^  dukes,  earls,  lords,  and  such  like,  of  high  estate,"  as 
well  as  to  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  "  worship"  of  smaller 
men,  and  these  were  *' knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen."  There 
is  here,  I  think,  some  confusion  in  the  way  such  terms  are  applied ; 
but  I  have  not  made  the  extract  for  the  purpose  of  grounding  a 
comment  upon  it,  but  because  it  illustrates  one  portion  of  my  sub- 
ject, and  shows  that  while  ^  your  honor"  was  once  the  due  phrase 
of  respect  to  the  peerage, "  your  worship"  was  the  reverential  one 
paid  to  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen.  We  still  apply  the 
terms,  if  not  to  the  different  degrees  named  above,  yet  quite  as 
oonfnaedly,  or  as  thoughtlessly  with  respect  to  the  point  whether 
there  be  anything  honorable  or  worshipful  in  the  individual  ad- 
dressed. This,  however,  is  only  a  form  lingering  among  the  lower 
dasses.  As  matters  of  right,  however,  ^^  his  honor"  still  sits  in 
Chancery,  and  "  your  worship"  is  to  be  seen  behind  any  justice's 
table. 

We  will  now  return  to  a  race  of  kings  who,  whatever  their  de- 
fects, certainly  did  not  lack  some  of  the  attributes  of  chivalry. 
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THK  STOARTS. 


Tb*l  lit^r  <1rbw  liiive  hit  ofFD  coiistTj^i  air. 
To  hou  iQch  ibin^  i«Ui«d," 


\  an  incontrovt*rttbIe  fa^rt,  that  tlitf  king  of  Eo^bfi4»  vis 
ail  resenibltfti  a  knight  in  hh  wnrltkr  rlinmctrr,  wai  Ifce 

k  wtio  siirpa^rd  nil  hu  brother  i^veret^uB  m  hi^  knijstttlf  Jfitll 
aft  m  lov^r.  I  allude  to  Jniue^  L  The  gndmn  ef  CiMiflai  13L  dt 
Fimnc«  vras  in  hh  diildhtMnU  wlmt  Ub  ^"ud father  bM  i 
II  dirty,  diTill  boy.  He  k  the  only  kin|r  who  errr  wklcd  i 
nal  rt^miirk  to  a  royal  fpL-LnJi  st^t  dowa  iW  him  tu  deliver.  H* 
remark  in  question  wa^,  pmhahly,  nrarly  a«  l«mff  lis  tilt  ifPtA, 
for  Jmnes  was  but  four  yuam  old  whc»u  Ite  gave  titlf*rmDoe  m  iL 
Hii  had  been  rolling  nk^ut  on  ih**  throne  impisyy  waidiifig,  Ibf 
while,  ilu:*  grim  lonk  to  whom  hi^,  ultiniAi^ly,  rm:itt*d  a  pnefared 
flpceeh  with  great  gravity  and  correctness  At  th^  md  of  hii 
»|>ef«eh,  he  point<*d  to  a  i^  pi  it  in  tht*  tijwl  roof  of  ih«  haU,  or  to  a 
rtat  In  the  canopy  of  ibo  thrane^  and  announced  to  I  be  lonlf  mtd 
otlierj  present  tlie  iudisputiUde  fact,  tJtal  *^  Uiere  wan  a  hole  Iti  tlir 
parliament,*' 

Th<?  preeodoUH  lad  pfi,<^sed  no  very  melaneboty  boylKiod  in 
Slirlii^g  €miht  till  tlm  liaid  of  RuthTen  took  him  from  bli  uatii- 
f§X  pfcit«H!tor!»,  and  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  GowHci*  Hi»  *♦* 
capt!  thence  exhihitiHl  lioth  boldiieiis  and  jiidgmenl  in  a  youth  ci 
nixK^n  J  and  when  Frederick  H*^  of  Deimiark,  gave  Utai  th* 
cholera  of  Uic  two  f  laniAh  prineesst*«  for  a  wife,  no  one  theinitht 
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chat  M>  gmllant  a  king  wa»  unflp«^rrin^  of  the  compliment.  When 
it  wail,  however,  dist'ovenHi  that  the  royal  Dane  required  James 
fith«'r  1(1  arrept  a  daughter  or  Hum*nder  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
ifland«,  w  propt^rtv  ille}^lly  wrested  fn>m  Denmark,  men  l>egAii 
to  look  upon  the  Danish  king  a^  guilty  of  uncommonly  nharp 
prartire  toward  the  80vereigii  of  the  Scotn.  A  world  of  trouble 
efi*u«-<i.  which  it  i»  not  my  business  to  relat**,  although  were  I  in- 
cline^! to  bi-  dUcursire  —  which,  uf  coursr*.  1  am  not — I  might 
ftnd  great  temptation  to  indulge  tlicn>in,  upon  this  vfry  subject. 
Suffice  it  then  to  Miy,  that  a  world  of  trouhh*  endued  bcfun*  James 
made  hi»  M*lection.  and  agreed  to  take,  rather  than  prayed  to  have 
frant«fd  to  him,  the  hand  of  Elizalieth,  the  elder  daughter  of 
Frpdtrrick  II. 

How  the  intrigu«*>«  of  Queen  Elizabeth  prevented  thin  marriage 
I  mu»t  not  fiau.<*e  to  r«*Iatc.  Thf  Danish  lVni(M*!*s  e^[iou»e<i  a 
mgiiins  duk«*«  and  Jnnii-i  wa<  «»ii  tli«*  fNtiiit  of  <>ngiiging  him!M'lf 
lo  Kathi'fine  of  Navarre,  when  thi*  otFfr  of  the  hand  of  Anne  the 
youngf  r  daiighliT  of  Fn*d«*rif'k  lH*ing  mad(*  to  him,  couph'd  with 
the  attemativf*  of  hi^  fiili«T  taking  Anne,  or  losing  the  island.-*,  he 
••prayefl  and  advi^i-d  with  (i*Nl,  for  a  fortnight,**  and  wisely  re- 
•olTnl  to  w#Ni  with  -pr»*:ty  Aiin«».*' 

The  matt«*r  proffr**^-**'"!  anything  lint  «<nio«>tlily  for  a  lime.  At 
Imgfli.  after  endlf«'*  \«*xation.*.  th(*  young  prin(H'H<i  wa*^  married  by 
proxy,  in  Autru^^t.  l.'iH'.),  and  ^rt  •inil,  'num  atliT,  for  SiMitland  under 
coHToy  of  a  dozi*n  gallant  !-liips  and  with  pnis{M'ct.<  of  a  vcn'  un- 
plnk«ani  viiyagi*. 

A  terriblt*  <tfinn  hl«*w  liridi*  nM«l  i*<invoy  on  tf»  th(*  inhospitable 
eoai«t  of  Non^-ay.  and  althou'^'h  two  or  tliri*«*  wit(*h«'«  wrn*  i*xt*cu- 
l«d  fur  raising  thi«  Mnnn  imii  of  \'*Ty  «pili\  the  matter  wa**  not 
Mended.  Di'^a.-ter  [>ur(Ut*d  the  fle«*t,  ami  «leath  (>vert«»nk  Mfveral 
who  Mailed  in  it,  till  the  coa«t  of  S4*otland  wa^  fairly  in  iiiglit. 
The  Scotch  wid'hes  nr  |HThiip-i  cither  niUM'4  nut  le«s  |K>werful 
than  witches,  in  thuM*  M^a-,  in  the  f:dl  of  the  yciir,  then  lilew  the 
fleet  tiack  to  the  mouth  <if  the  Haltic.  **  1  wa^  i*finimi<t«iuned,'' 
•aid  Peler  Muneh.  the  admiral,  **to  lami  the  young  (piei-n  in 
Scot lanil :  it  i*  elear.  then*ffin*,  that  I  can  not  n*ttim  with  her  li> 
Denmark.  I  will  put  her  miiif-sty  iL<«lH»n\  tlien'fi»re,  in  Norway.* 
The  conclusion  wa«  not  logically  attain'si,  but  the  fact  wan  afl  we 


lllMlNteMaHli^d  U.     Leiters  reiusliad  James  onmmimiiK  lo  Un  thk 
4$fkieMit  londilton  In  which  hu  queett  wa»  lying  at  UfHkkt  m 
^  Norwe^^riaQ    cofLHt — ^Bturni-boiinil  an4  ha3f*fi 
njMUiy  picy-i^i^U  couj^idered  for  her  relld^  Jamrt  wjqjth^  to 
^ffftb  and  ec^ek  the  priDceBH  bimsel^     1%  u  In  thh  paMi£«  nf  Itk 
life  tbat  Vn-   liLivr   ail    inu!4.lruU(>ri  uf  tlj.r  ^Ir'/n  »    ui  ■.nu- I,  '    ■    :.  - 

fMwaed  dl  other  kings  who  have  aat  on  tl|i ! 
gallant  knight  et  cnnottrt. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  of  Oiiji  jeii^  in  dM  icnr  al 
poriioli  of  the  aeaaoo,  Jamea  went,  prif9$tlfj  qa  teai  Cx 
tire  Teeae],  with  a  Terj  reluctant  par^  of  1 
.  rates,  leawig  bdiind  him,  fiir  t|ie 
lilies,  a'promise  tobe  back  in  twen^ daja$  i 
pxofity  a  solemn  exhortation  to  lire  peaeeabfy  Iffl  Im  i 
among  them,  with  his  wife. 

The  knightly  lover  landed  in  Norway,  earij  in  NoTember,  aad 
made  his  way  along  the  coast,  now  on  foot,  now  on  horseback 
anon  in  sledges,  and  occasionally  in  boats  or  on  shipboard,  until 
with  infinite  pains,  and  in  a  sorry  plight,  he  reached  Upslo,  to  no 
one's  astonishment  more  than  the  queen's,  about  the  19th  of  No- 
vember. Accoutred  and  travel-soiled  as  he  was,  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  her  presence.  He  was  so  well-pleased  with  the  fair  visioo 
before  him,  that  he  made  as  if  he  would  at  once  kiss  the  queen, 
who  stood  gazing  at  him.  ^^  It  is  not  the  form  of  my  country,* 
s^id  pretty  Anne,  not  very  violently  holding  her  head  aside.  **  It*s 
good  old  Scottish  fashion,"  said  the  young  king :  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  in  less  than  an  hour,  Anne  liad  fallen  very  complelely 
into  the  pleasant  mode  from  beyond  seas,  and  quite  foi^gotlen  the 
forms  of  Denmark. 

The  young  couple  were  duly  married  in  person,  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  arrival  of  James.  The  latter,  like  any  Paladin  of 
romance,  had  perilled  life,  and  contended  with  almost  insunnount- 
able  obstacles,  in  order  to  win  the  royal  lady  after  a  less  easy 
fashion  than  marks  the  wooing  and  wedding  of  kings  generally. 
Such  a  couple  deserved  to  have  the  merriest  of  marriage  banquets, 
but  while  such  a  storm  was  raging  without  as  Norway  itself  hiai 
never  seen  since  the  sea-wind  first  blew  over  her,  such  a  tempest 
was  raised  within,  by  the  Scottisli  nobles,  on  a  question  of  pfwsa- 
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denoe,  that  the  king  himself  was  diiefly  occupied  in  soothing  the 
quarreUera,  and  only  half  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  desired 
end.  Added  to  this  was  the  prospect  of  a  long  winter  among  the 
melancholj  hots  of  Upslo.  James,  however,  again  exhibited  the 
spirit  of  a  knight  of  more  than  ordinary  gallantry.  He  not  only 
resolved  that  the  young  queen  should  not  be  thus  imprisoned  amid 
the  Norway  snows  till  May,  but  he  resolved  to  conduct  her  him- 
self across  the  Norwegian  Alps,  through  Sweden,  to  her  Danish 
home.  The  idea  of  such  a  journey  seemed  to  partake  of  insan- 
ity, but  James  proceeded  to  realize  it,  by  means  of  method  and 
judgment.  He  first  performed  the  perilous  journey  alone,  as  fisur 
as  Sweden,  and  finding  it  practicable,  returned  for  his  wife,  and 
departed  a  second  time,  in  her  company.  Much  peril  but  small 
accident  accompanied  them  on  their  way,  and  when  the  wedding 
party  arrived  safely  at  Cronenburg,  toward  the  end  of  January, 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  not  only  repeated  for  the  third  time 
— to  despite  the  witches  who  can  do  nothing  against  the  luck  that 
is  said  to  lie  in  odd  numbers,  but  there  was  a  succession  of  mar- 
riage feasts,  at  which  every  gentleman  drank  deeper  and  deeper 
every  day,  until  such  uproar  and  dissension  ensued  that  few  kept 
their  daggers  in  sheath  except  those  who  were  too  drunk  to  draw 
them.  That  all  were  not  in  the  more  disgraceful  state,  or  were 
not  continually  in  that  condition,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact 
that  James  paid  a  visit  to  Tycho  Brahe,  and  conversed  with  tlie 
astronomer  in  hiM  observatory,  in  very  vigorous  Latin.  The  king, 
however,  was  not  sorry  to  leave  old  Denmark,  and  when  a  Scot- 
tish fleet  appeared  off  Cronenburg,  to  convey  his  bride  and  him- 
self homeward,  he  could  no  more  be  persuaded  to  stay  a  day 
k>nger,  than  Tycho  Brahe  could  be  persuaded  that  Copernicus 
was  correct  in  dislodging  the  earth  from  its  Ptolemaic  stand-point 
as  centre  of  the  solar  system.  The  bridal  party  set  sail  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1590,  and  was  safely  moored  in  Leith  harbor  on 
May-day.  A  prettj^  bride  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  ap- 
pn^riate  season.  The  royal  knight  and  his  lady  deserved  all  the 
happiness  that  could  be  awarded  to  the  gallantry  of  the  one  and 
the  beauty  of  the  other.  But  they  did  not  escape  the  trials 
common  to  much  less  dignified  couples ;  and  here  the  knightly 
character  of  James  may  be  said  to  terminate.    Exemplary  as  he 
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rtid  a  lorer,  and  Mthful  aji  he  eomrinttt^  ti»  be  «»  i 
ike  wii*  in  all  otb^r  rt^npfetj^  ituiply  a  «liJY«wd  m&ci;  aa^ 

ini  iMo&i  always  M^ii.  There  iii  Iktlo  t»f  U^k  qwilitf  is  i 
wlio  bt^gins  and  continues  Itis  nmrri<H|  Ufi*  wtili  iii  io« 
^►lipon  the  raalter  of  borrowing.     Wiih  Jnm^^  ft  mi 

ittrer  flpoo^is  to-daj%  §ilk  -tr*  k'?iLf-^  to-nicn-i.^^,  -rui  -. 

fittnA  knight  i^  dran^  bmtli  eat  of  tt  oivii 

dMB  rif^itlhittmbonwed  liof^WM  ni^  nlloMltgrAi 

firific^le.    James  nUlier  agreed  with  GMa  I 

«SYerf  Maa oat cif Ilia  HaoMry* that *il ii Ml 

^im  BEMwh  in  ^eao  days.''  ^  A  pofiejulM^'aaftftaaiMMlii  ii 

ilffl  doomed  6zo6fienty  in  apM  of  llio  xoito 

^raetiee. 

The  grave  chivahy  impressed  on  the  face  and  (eatorea  of  Charln 

I.,  is  strikinglj  alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  lAsqae  of  '^Tha 

Metamorphosed  Gypsies ;"  for  example : — 

"  His  brow,  his  eye,  and  ev'ry  mark  of  state, 
As  if  he  were  the  issae  of  each  gnce. 
And  bore  about  him  both  hi*  fame  and  /ate, 

Echard  says  of  him,  that  he  was  perfect  in  all  knightly  exer- 
cises, ^  vaulting,  riding  the  great  horse,  running  at  the  ring,  sboot- 
ing  with  cross-bows,  muskets,  and  sometimes  great  guns ;  that  if 
sovereignty  had  been  the  reward  of  excellences  in  those  aria,  he 
would  have  acquired  a  new  title  to  the  crown,  being  acooonted  the 
most  celebrated  marksman,  and  the  roost  perfect  manager  of  the 
great  horse,  of  any  in  the  three  kingdoms.*' 

It  was  with  reference  to  the  expression  of  the  face,  aihided  to 
by  Jonson,  that  Bernini  the  sculptor  said,  on  executing  the  bast 
of  Charles,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  face  whidi  showed  so  modi 
greatness,  and  withal  such  marks  of  sadness  and  misfortune.  The 
knight,  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode,  tells  us,  that  when  the  boat  waa 
being  carried  across  Greenwich  Park,  it  suiTered,  what  Moore 
calls  on  another  occasion,  some  **  Tobit-like  marks  of  patronage* 
from  the  sparrows.  **  It  was  wiped  off  immediately,**  says  Charles's 
good  knight — "but,  notwithstanding  all  endeavors,  it  woold  not 
be  gotten  off,  but  turned  into  blood."  No  chevalier  in  poetic  it^ 
mance  meets  with  more  threatening  portent  than  the  above. 
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The  Scotch  soldiers  of  fortune,  at  this  period,  were  as  good  rep- 
resentatives as  coald  be  found  of  the  old  knight-errant.  To  them, 
IHttorio  Sin  imputes  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  period.  Some 
one  tells  of  an  old  Scottish  knight  exclaiming,  in  a  year  of  universal 
peace,  **  Lord,  turn  the  world  upside-down,  that  gentlemen  nuiy 
make  bread  of  it."  So,  for  the  sake  of  furthering  their  trade  of 
arm?,  the  Scottish,  and,  indeed,  other  mercenary  men-at-arms, 
fiumed  the  flame.  The  words  of  Siri  are  precise  on  this  point,  for 
he  says,  "*  Le  Leslie,  le  Grordoni,  le  Duglas  ed  altri  milordi  della 
Scoda,  del'  Inghilterra,  e  deir  Irlanda." 

Never  had  knights  of  romance  worse  fare  in  the  dungeons  of 
morose  magicians  than  they  who  entered  the  bloody  lists,  where 
was  fought  out  the  quarrel  between  royalty  and  republicanism. 
**  I  heard  a  great  officer  say,''  remarks  Blount,  "  that  during  the 
uege  of  Colchester,  he  dined  at  an  entertainment,  where  the  great- 
est delicacies  were  roast  horseflesh." 

The  warlike  spirit  was,  probably,  never  stronger  than  in  this 
reiga.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  Hobbes,  who  remarks  that,  the 
Londoners  and  citizens  of  other  county  capitals,  who  fought  against 
Charles,  ^  had  that  in  them  which,  in  time  of  battle,  is  more  con- 
ducing to  victory,  than  valor  and  experience  both  together ;  and 
that  was  tpite." 

But  it  is  as  a  lover  that  Charles  I.  is  chiefly  distinguished  when 
we  consider  him  solely  to  discover  his  knightly  qualities.  In  his 
early  days  he  was  strongly  impressed  by  romance,  and  possessed 
ai  romantic  feelings.  This  fact  is  best  illustrated  by  his  conduct 
in  connection  with  the  Spanish  Match ;  and  to  this  matter  we  will 
devote  a  brief  space,  and  go  back  to  the  time  when  James  was 
king,  and  Charles  was  Prince  of  Wales. 
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THE  SPANISH  MATCH. 

This  unhappy  and  ill-advised  affair,  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
darkest  blemishes  on  the  uniformly  pacific  but  inglorious  reign  of 
the  royal  pupil  of  Buchanan ; — the  whole  detail  is  an  ungnucfiil 
one  of  intrigue  and  ill-faith,  and  however  justly  Buckingliam  may 
be  accused  of  exerting  his  baleful  influence  to  dissolve  the  treaty, 
and  that  he  did  so  in  the  wantonness  of  his  power  is  now  (la^ 
doubt;  the  disgrace  which  should  have  attached  to  him,  still  hanss 
round  the  memory  of  the  timid  king  and  his  weak  yet  iralliintU- 
disposed  son.  I  am  more  inclined  to  allow  a  high-mindednv^!'  of 
feeling  to  Charles  than  to  his  father.  The  king,  who  sup|K.»*i-d 
the  entire  art  of  reigning  lay  in  dissimulation,  may  not  \>e  cluir;;f'd 
with  an  over-scrupulous  nicety  in  his  observations  of  the  rule**  K 
fair  dealing ;  but  the  young  prin<-e,  at  this  period,  had  the  srnii- 
ments  without  the  vanity  of  a  knight-ernmt,  his  only  error  w:i>  in 
the  constitutional  weakness  which  bent  to  the  arrogance  t»f  Huok- 
ingham's  somewhat  stronger  mind.  AVith  sueh  a  di>|K>>ition.  the 
favorite  found  it  ils  eiu^y  to  pt-rsuad*'  Charles  to  bri'ak  otF  lije 
match,  as  he  had  with  facility  advised  him  to  the  mmantio  jouni«-y 
—  jis  nt^h  as  it  w:is  impolitic.  It  would  Ix*  almost  an  unprotitable 
occupation  to  search  for  Ihickingham's  motives,  they  are  <piii«*  un- 
attainable, and,  like  hunting  the  hare  in  a  wagon,  i\)nj»vture 
might  lead  us  on,  but  we  .should,  at  every  step,  be  farther  fn»m 
our  object.  It  is  the  rec<Mved  opinion,  that  the  prince's  visit  wa-* 
begun  in  caprice  ;  antl  with  caprice  it  ended.  Buckingham  viewed 
it,  perhaps,  at  first  as  a  mere  adventure,  and  he  terminated  it,  be- 
cause his  wounded  pride  suggested  to  him  that  /t**  wa-i  not  the 
favorite  actor  in  the  piece.  His  terms  were,  **  Ego  et  rex  hk-un" 
and  a  less-distinguished  station  would  not  satisfy  the  haugliiv  in- 
solence of  Somerset's  succession  in  the  \)recarious  favor  of  the  kin>f. 
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Onr  British  Solomon  who  willed,  bnt  could  n(yt  restore,  the  Pal- 
atinate to  his  son-in-law,  had  long  been  accastomed  to  consider  the 
union  of  Charles  with  the  Iniknta,  as  the  only  available  means  left 
by  which  he  could  secure  the  object  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  He 
was  not  made  of  the  stem  stuff,  which  in  other  kings  would  have 
set  a  whole  army  in  motion.  That  *'  sagacious  simpleton"  was 
never  in  so  turbulent  a  vein.  His  most  powerful  weapon  was  an 
ambassador,  and  the  best  of  these  were  but  sad  specimens  of  di- 
plomacy, and  thus,  weak  as  he  was,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  field, 
we  may  guess  at  his  rapture  when  the  marriage  was  agreed  to  by 
the  CJourt  of  Spain — the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  talked  of  as 
a  wedding  present,  and  the  bride's  dowry  two  millions  of  eight 

It  was  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  of  negotiation,  that  James 
at  length  saw  the  end  of  what  had  hitherto  been  an  ever-continuing 
yista.  The  dispensation  of  the  Pope,  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  the  union  of  a  Most  Catholic  princess,  with  a  Protestant  heir- 
apparent,  had  been  held  up  as  a  difficulty ;  James  immediately 
loosened  the  reins  with  which  he  had  held  in  the  Catholic  recusants 
—  he  set  them  #t  liberty,  for  the  good  of  the  reformed  religion,  ke 
Maid;  then  apologized  to  his  subjects  for  having  so  set  them  at 
liberty — for  the  benefit  of  Protestantism ;  and  finally,  he  exulted 
in  having  accomplished  so  honorable  an  end  for  England,  as  making 
her  the  first  to  enter  the  path  of  moderation.  He,  moreover,  sent 
to  Spain,  Digby,  the  good  and  great  Lord  Bristol,  and  while  he 
was  negotiating  with  Philip  IV.,  the  Infanta's  brother,  Greorge 
Gage,  "^  a  polite  and  prudent  gentleman,"  was  employed  at  Rome 
to  smooth  down  the  obstacles  which  the  zeal  of  the  Fourteenth 
Gregoiy  raised  in  behalf  of  his  mother-church.  The  parties  were 
a  long  time  at  issue  as  to  what  period  the  presumed  offspring  of 
this  marriage  should  remain  under  the  guardianship  of  their  moth- 
er ;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  Catholic  tuition  of  her  confessors. 
The  period  of  "  fourteen  yeaA,"  was  suggested  by  the  Pope,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Court  of  Spain.  Now,  George  Grage,  we  are 
told,  was  both  polite  and  prudent ;  George  made  some  slight  ob- 
jection. The  father  of  the  faithful  and  the  descendant  of  Roderic 
now  named  twelve  years  as  the  stipulated  period  of  maternal  or 
ecclesiastical  rule.  Mr.  Grage,  without  losing  sight  of  his  prudence, 
retained  all  his  civility ;  he  treated  the  Pope  courteously.     Greg- 
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ory,  in  return,  granted  the  dispensation,  oondesoended  eren  to  agree 
to  the  term  of  nine  years,  and  merely  asked  a  few  priTileges  for 
the  Catholic  suite  of  the  Infanta,  which  were  not  hard  to  grant, 
and  would  have  been  impolitic  to  refuse.  James's  advisers  coun- 
selled him  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  by  a  pre- 
liminary treaty.  This  he  wisely  refrained  from  doing;  he  saw 
that  his  desired  object  was  considered  inseparable  from  the  mar- 
riage, and  he  was  content  to  trust  to  the  existing  treaty  which, 
probably,  would  not  have  been  changed,  had  he  so  expressed  his 
wish.  There  is  a  curious  item  in  all  these  diplomatic  relations ; 
beside  the  public  treaty  there  were  various  private  articles,  passed 
between  and  signed  by  the  parties  concerned,  agreeing  that  more 
toleration  should  be  granted  to  the  papists,  and  that  more  of  the 
penal  laws  against  them  should  be  repealed  than  was  expressed  in 
the  public  document.  There  appears  also  to  have  existed  a  yet 
more  private  treaty,  of  even  more  restricted  circulation,  whereby 
James  was  not  to  be  required  to  act  up  to  the  very  letter  of  that 
article,  by  which  his  royal  word  pledged  what  was  then  considered 
— emancipation  to  the  Catholics.  ^ 

Thus  far  had  proceeded  this  tedious  affair  of  state ;  the  nation 
was  beginning  to  consider  its  accomplishment  with  diminished 
aversion,  and  a  few  months  would  liave  brought  a  Spanish  Princess 
of  Wales  to  England,  when  all  this  goodly  and  fair-wrought  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  the  temerity  of  the  nmn  who  was  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  age.  Charles's  youth  and  inexperience  readily  lent  a  wil- 
ling ear  to  the  glowing  description  which  Buckingham  recounted 
of  the  celebrated  journey.  His  young  melancholy  was  excited 
into  cheerfulness,  when  he  dwelt  oa  the  hoped-for  and  surprised 
rapture  with  which  his  destined  bride  would  i*eceive  a  prince 
whose  unusual  gallantry  spumed  at  the  laws  of  political  interest, 
and  whose  chivalric  feeling  had  broken  through  state  negotiation, 
and,  despising  to  woo  by  treaty,  had  brought  him  to  her  feet  to 
win  her  by  his  merits.  His  blood  warmed  at  the  popularity  he 
would  acquire  by  such  a  step,  from  a  nation  famed  for  its  kni^itlj 
devotion  to  the  fair,  and  whose  watch-word,  according  to  one  of 
its  poets,  has  ever  been,  "  love  and  the  ladyes."  Charles  woold 
have  been  a  dull  lover,  indeed,  had  he  only,  like  other  princes, 
thought  his  bride  not  worth  the  fetching.     He  would  have  been 
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dooblj  don  and  undeflerviiig  had  he  paused  to  consider  the  bear- 
iogiy  the  risks,  or  the  probable  absurditj  of  the  act  There  was 
a  oertain  political  danger ;  but  Charles,  young,  and  a  lover,  refused 
to  see  it;  he  was  tearing  the  bonds  which  might  bind  more  ignoble 
princes,  but  were  too  weak  to  confine  him ;  he  rent  the  shackles 
whidi  proxies  force  on  their  principals,  and  stood  in  his  own 
princely  strength  to  win  a  prize  which  has  oflen  lost  the  world. 

The  only  step  subsequent  to  the  prince's  acquiescence,  was  to 
obtain  the  king's  permission,  a  matter  of  little  difficulty.  They  at- 
tacked the  good-natured  and  simple  James  at  a  moment  when  his 
joirial  humor  would  not  have  denied  a  greater  boon.  He  had 
tense,  however,  to  see  something  of  the  impropriety  of  the  absence 
of  Charies  and  Buckingham  from  England  ;  but  his  obtusity  of 
inteUect  was  overpowered  by  the  crafV  of  his  favorite,  and  the  pe- 
titiooerB  At  length  obtained  his  unadvLscd  sanction  to  the  wild  en- 
teriHise,  less  by  the  strength  of  their  arguments,  than  the  persist- 
ing urgency  of  its  expression.  The  prince  and  his  companion 
farther  obtained  a  promise  of  secrecy ;  and  they  saw  nothing  more 
wanting  than  the  ordinary  preparations  for  their  departure.  Lefl 
to  his  own  reflections,  however,  the  poor  king  reproached  his  own 
weakness  ;  he  saw  with  terror  that  his  subjects  would  not  readily 
forgive  him  for  committing  so  invaluable  a  pledge  into  the  hands 
of  a  Catholic  sovereign,  who  might  detain  Cliarles  in  order  to  en- 
force new  exactions  or  demands ;  and  with  equal  terror  he  saw 
that  even  success  could  not  possibly  justify  the  means ;  for  there 
was  no  advantage  to  be  obtained,  and  no  unprejudiced  censurer 
would  consider  the  freak  otherwise  than  as  one  played  for  the 
gratification  of  the  will  of  the  duke,  and  of  an  enthusiastic  prince, 
whose  abstract  idea  of  chivalrous  love  had  overcome  his  character 
for  prudence. 

There  ensued,  on  the  return  of  Charles  and  Buckingham  to  the 
royal  presence  for  despatches,  a  melancholy  scene.  Tliere  were  the 
objurgations  and  schoolboy  blubbering  of  the  monarch,  the  insolent 
imperiousness  of  the  favorite,  and  the  silent  tears  and  submission 
of  the  prince.  The  audacious  threats  of  the  duke  wrung  from 
James  the  assent  which  Buckingham  required — a  second  permis- 
sion for  their  journey.  A  knight,  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  the 
prince's  secretary,  and  Endymion  Porter,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
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[lamber,  wer«  selected  as  the  RttandoiilJ  of  tlie  l^rfaie&     Iht  Mm 
wf%%  liDweTer,  ako  to  bo  accompanied  by  Wb  viaiicr  nf  iIm  hoiii^ 
a  man  of  knighr's  degree,  Sir  Riclmrd  Gn^om.     Tlifav  «i»  i 
reeapitukdon  of  the  crying  scene  wlieu  the  tw&  furmet  jpiiiflrMiii 
wet^  appointed,  for  Sir  Francis  boldly  pointed  mtt  thtr  ^^nfV'  ^  I 
th^!  proceeding.     Charle^s'j^  eonntenauce  »howt?d  Im  ^Wfkemm^t  m 
but  BuckinglLan]  was  eompletely  carried  away  by  his  oviirwMii*  f 
ing  passion*     J  nine.**  cried,  the  duke  swore,  and  tl*e  kte§  lad  Mib» 
ing  left  to  do,  but  to  wish  them  God  speed  on  ibeir  ftoioraai  m 
knj|3jUl*ejTant  mission. 

Thero  h  a  work,  known  to  many  and  read  by  few,  the  **  T^  , 
toi^e  Howeliana^/'  consisting  of  a  collection  of  faiml»r  lettmi  m 
many  subject?,  by  a  certain  Jame^  Howell*  The  antbor  w»  a 
cadet  of  a  noblc^  fi>TT>i!y,  «'Vf'ri\l  mf-mbr-r^  of  wIv-^N  h'^A  K*-,-*^  .-*. 
the  roll  of  knighthood.  He  pushed  his  fbrtunes  witli  wM  lis 
vigor  of  an  aspiring  younger  brother.  His  letter*  exhibil  Um  m 
agent  to  a  glass  factory  at  Vienna — a  tutor — a  companioii — a 
clerk — secretary  to  an  embassy — agent  again,  and  finally  an  at- 
tach6  to  the  privy  council.  Master  Howell,  in  these  epistlea,  eoo- 
tinually  rings  the  changes  on  the  importance  of  attending  to  tiM 
main  chance ;  bewails  the  stagnation  which  non-employment  throws 
round  his  fortunes ;  or  congratulates  himself  on  the  progress  they 
are  making,  through  his  industry.  At  the  period  of  Charles^ 
visit  to  Madrid,  he  was  agent  there  for  the  recovery  of  a  vesnl 
taken  by  unlawful  seizure,  and  he  contemplates  tlie  prince's  ani* 
val  with  delight,  viewing  him  as  a  powerful  adjunct  to  his  cause. 
He  complains  bitterly  of  the  prince  as  showing  more  condesceosua 
to  the  needy  Spanish  poor,  than  politeness  to  the  accredited  ageat 
of  an  English  company.  The  agent's  honor  or  ruin  depended  oa 
the  success  of  his  mission,  hence  good  Master  Howell  is  oecasioo- 
ally  and  ill  at  ea^e.  The  success  of  his  mission,  too,  hung  upon 
the  happy  termination  of  the  match  ;  a  marriage  he  oonsiders  as 
the  avant-courier  of  his  appointments,  but  should  some  unlucky  r^ 
verse  prevent  the  end  he  hopes  for,  why  then,  to  use  one  of  tiM 
worshipful  agent's  most  favorite  figures  of  speech — then  **my 
cake  is  dough."  His  letters  are  the  chief  authority  for  what  fel- 
lows. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  whole  character  of  this  drama* 
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tiiat  the  joarnej  shonld  be  prosecated  through  France.  Charles 
and  his  suite  travelled  incognito  it  is  true,  but  Buckingham  was 
rash  enough  to  introduce  the  prince  at  a  court^ball  in  Paris,  where 
he  periiape  saw  and  adniired  the  lovely  Henrietta  Maria.  From 
the  gay  court  af  France  the  errant  company  speedily  decamped. 
harried  rapidly  toward  the  south,  and  crossed  the  frontier  just  in 
time  to  esci^  the  strong  arm  of  the  governor  of  Bayonne,  stretched 
out  to  arrest  their  progress. 

On  Friday  the  7th  of  March,  1G23,  Charles  and  his  attendants 
arrived  at  Madrid,  under  the  guise  of  very  homely  personages. 
Budungham  took  a  name  which  has  since  sensed  to  cover  a  fugi- 
tive king  of  the  French — that  of  (Thomas)  Smith,  and  therewith 
he  entered  Bristol's  mansion,  ^  'twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  murk," 
with  a  portmanteau  under  his  arm,  while  Charles  waited  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  street,  not  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  as  Thomas 
Smith's  brother,  John.  Lord  Bristol  did  not  allow  the  son  of  his 
monarch  to  remain  long  in  such  a  situation.  Charles  was  con- 
ducted to  the  house,  and  on  being  ushered  into  a  bedchamber,  he 
immediately  asked  for  writing  materials,  and  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  his  father,  announcing  his  safe  arrival  in  the  Spanish 
capitaL  Cottington  and  Porter  arrived  the  next  day ;  and  even 
80  0oon  as  this,  a  report  was  spreading  through  the  city  that  James 
himself  was  in  Madrid.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Bucking- 
ham went  privately  to  court,  in  his  own  person,  and  told  the  tale 
of  the  adventures  of  the  knight  to  whom  he  had  acted  as  squire. 
The  delight  of  all  parties  was  intense.  Olivarez  accompanied 
Bud^ingham  on  his  return  to  the  prince,  to  express  how  immeas- 
urably glad  his  Catholic  majesty  was  at  his  coming.  This  proud 
minister,  who  was  the  contemporary,  and  perhaps  the  equal,  ot 
Richelieu,  knelt  and  kissed  the  prince's  hand,  and  ''  hugged  his 
thighs,"  says  Mr.  Howell,  like  a  slave  as  he  was.  Gondomar, 
too,  hastened  to  offer  his  respects  and  congratulations  to  the  young 
prince.  At  ten  that  night,  too,  came  the  most  distinguished  sis  he 
was  the  most  desired  visiter :  Philip  himself  appeared  in  generous 
haste  to  welcome  the  person  and  thank  the  noble  confidence  of  his 
almost  brother-in-law.  The  meeting  of  the  parties  appears  to 
have  been  unaffected  and  cordial.  After  the  salutations  and  divers 
embraces  which  passed  in  the  first  inter\'iew,  (hey  parted  late.    The 
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stem  severity  of  Spanish  etiqaette  would  not  permit  of  CbnWb 
introduction  to  the  Infanta,  and  it  was  aecordin^ j  aiiaaged  tfal 
the  princess  should  appear  in  public  on  Snndaj,  and  tlw  prim 
meet  her  on  the  Prado,  just  as  the  knight  Gnamaii  aeca  Lws,  in 
the  ancient  ballad.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  eveotliil  day,  ths 
whole  court,  neglecting  for  the  oecasion  all  somptoaiy  laws,  9^ 
peared  in  all  its  bravery.  Philip,  his  qoeen,  two  faraCheiii  mA 
the  Infanta,  were  together  in  one  carriage,  and  the  prineeas,  ihi 
cynosure  of  attraction,  scarcely  needed  the  bine  riband  which  <■- 
circled  her  arm,  as  a  sign  by  which  Charies  might  diatingoiih  her. 
The  knightly  lover,  who  had  experienced  some  diflksol^  in  i 
his  way  through  the  exulting  mnltitode,  who  threw  up  their  i 
and  cried  "  God  bless  him,"  was  in  waiting,  with  hia 
court  and  Count  Gondomar,  to  view  the  defiling  of  the  ] 
The  royal  carriage  approached,  and  as  the  eyes  of  the  princoM 
first  rested  on  her  destined  lord,  she  blushed  deeply,  **  which** 
adds  the  calculating  Mr.  Plowell,  ^  we  hold  to  be  lui  inipn*:<frMB 
of  love  and  affection,  for  the  face  is  oftentimes  a  trut>  ind<*x  of  the 
heart/'  The  Infanta,  at  this  period,  was  only  sixteen  and  tall  tor 
her  age — "a  very  comely  lady,"  says  the  agtmU  -rallier  of  a 
Flemish  complexion  than  Spanish,  fair-haired,  and  carried  :i  mcMi 
pure  mixture  of  red  and  white  in  her  face :  she  is  full  and  bifp- 
lipped,  which  is  held  as  beauty  rather  than  a  blemish/' 

Charles  was  now  honored  with  a  complete  court  estabH^h^lent 
and  apartments  in  the  ptUace ;  there  wsw  revelry  in  cump  and  city; 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  journey  so  touched  this  high-miiidt-d 
people,  that  they  declannl  the  beautiful  bride  ought  to  havo  bf*ii 
made  Charles's  immediate  reward.  Gayety  was  at  even*  heart 
and  poesy,  in  the  |H*rson  of  Loi)e  do  Vega,  celebrate<l  '*  tht*  Stuart,** 
and  ^  Marie,  his  star."  In  all  the  festivals  and  carousals  at  court, 
Charles  was  not  onct»  pi^rmitted  to  approach  'Miis  star."  The 
n)yal  family  sat  together  under  a  canopy,  but  then*  w;is  over  Mime 
unwelcome  inter^-ener  b<»tween  the  lovers,  and  the  princt*  was 
compt^lled  to  satisfy  his  ardent  soiil  with  gazing.  The  worthy 
Kngli>h  agfnt  n-ronls  that  he  ha<  set'n  him  ''have  his  eyes  im- 
movably fixed  upon  tlu*  Infanta  half-an-hour  top'ther.  in  a  ttioiiirht- 
ful,  speculative  posture,  which,"  he  sagaciously  ad<ls,  -  would  Mt*t'd« 
be  tedious  unless  affection  did  sweeten  it."     it  was  on  one  of 
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these  oocasionB  that  Olivarez,  with  less  poetic  truth  than  energy 
of  expression,  said  that  Charles  watched  her  as  a  cat  does  a 
numse. 

Whatever  outward  respect  Charles  may  have  voluntarily  offered 
to  the  prejudices  and  observances  of  Sj)anish  ceremony,  he,  and 
perhaps  the  blushing  Infanta,  thought  it  very  cumbersome  love- 
work  for  young  hearts.  Words  had  passed  between  them,  it  is 
true,  but  only  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  always 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  for  Philip  "  sat  hard  by,  to  overhear 
all,"  and  understand  if  he  could,  the  interpretations  made  by  Lord 
Bristol. 

Weary  of  this  restraint,  the  prince  soon  found  means,  or  rather 
an  opportunity,  to  break  through  the  i)ompous  obstacles  which 
opposed  the  good  old  plan  of  love-making,  and  he,  with  Endymion 
Porter  to  attend  him,  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occasion.     Near 
the  city,  but  across  the  river,  the  king  had  a  summer-house,  called 
Casa  di  Campo.     Charles  discovered  that  the  Infanta  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  very  often  of  a  morning  to  gather  May-dew.     The 
knight  and  esquire,  accordingly,  donning  a  silken  suit  for  a  spring 
morning,  went  out  betimes,  and  arrived  without  let  or  hindrance 
at  the  Casa  di  Campo.     Their  quality  was  a  sure  passi)ort,  and 
doors,  immovably  closed   to  all  others,  opened  to  them.      They 
passed  through  the  house  into  the  garden,  but  to  their  wonder  and 
disappointment,  the  ^*  light  of  love"  was  not  visible.     The  Infanta 
had  not  arrived,  or  had  fled,  and  disappointment  seemed  likely  to 
be  the  probable  reward  of  their  labor.     The  garden  was  divided 
from  an  adjoining  orchard  by  a  high  wall ;  the  prince  heard  voices 
on  the  other  side,  perliaps  heard  the  voice,  and  hastened  to  a 
door  which  formed  the  only  communication  of  the  two  divisions. 
To  try  this  outlet  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  to  finjl  it  most  vex- 
atiously  locked,  was  the  conviction  of  the  next.     The  lover  was 
at  bay,  and  Endymion's  confused  brain  had  no  resource  to  suggest. 
They  looked  at  the  wall.     It  was  high,  undoubtedly ;  but  was 
ever  such  a  barrier  too  high  for  a  king's  son — a  knight  and  a 
gallant,  when  it  stoo<l  between  him  an<l  such  a  "  star'*  as  the  muse 
of  De  Vega  made  of  the  Infanta  ?     Cliarlcs  was  on  the  summit 
of  the  wall  almost  as  soon  as  the  thought  of  climbing  it  had  first 
feitruck  him ;  with  the  same  eagerness  he  sprang  lightly  down  on 
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Ao  adier  dde,  and  hastily  mntlt?  townr^  tb«  otijeel  4f  Ui  1 
Utlferttuialely  thtre  wsm  an  oH  **daenmi''  of  ft  mftrtfiiii  whh  hm 
in  quality  of  g:uardi£Ln*  and  the  iofuuUi,  whu  perd«i>oe  rmp 
to  see'thci  imrudt-r,  wan  consmuned^  for  lUe  8»k^  of 
to  seream  with  well-dlst^embled  terror,  "  She  ga^e  a  i 
xan  back."  Charles  followed,  bat  the  grim  tnarqab  tnttilml  Ui 
imwelooDie  pt^r^on  beiwt*en  the  lovers*  **  Turninijf  ta  the  priam^ 
hefeHonlli^  knceis,  conjuring  hi*  highness  to  rrtire;**  lut  »«i«« 
by  bis  liead,  that  if  he  mlmittt'd  the  prinee  to  the?  cofftpaay  of  ibt 
In&nta,  be^  the  grisly  giuirdiim  of  the  doTe,  mighi  p»v  for  it  vki 
bis  bead.  Aa  the  lady,  meanwhile,  liad  ^ed,  and  did  not  wrtam, 
Cbailei  was  not  otidurate.  Maria,  though  lihr  hod  r^cupcd  (be- 
cause seen)  could  not  but  be  pk«§ed  with  the  pruof  h«t  iiad  fits 
of ~bi8  devotioiij  and  as  the  old  marquis  eoniinucd  to  lalk  of  Kg 
bead,  the  prince,  whose  business  lay  more  with  tbe  heart,  i 
round  and  walked  slowly  away.  He  advanced  toward  tbe 
the  portal  was  thrown  open,  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Howell  phlifly  nyi, 
^^  he  came  out  under  that  wall  over  which  he  had  got  in.**  Eody- 
mion  was  waiting  for  him,  and  perhaps  for  his  story,  but  the  kaigbK 
was  sad,  and  his  squire  solemn.  Charles  looked  an  eoibodyi^f 
of  the  idea  of  gloom,  and  Master  Porter,  with  some  ill-wiD,  ra 
compelled  to  obser>'e  a  respectful  silence.  • 

The  Infanta  and  her  governor  hurried  back  to  the  palace,  wbik 
her  suitor  and  his  followers  were  left  to  rail  in  their  thoogblf 
against  the  caprice  of  the  ladies,  and  the  reserve  of  royal  niaatfii. 
and  so  ends  a  pretty  story  of  ^  how  a  princess  went  to  gather 
May-dew." 

This  solitary  and  unsuccessful  love-passage  was  the  last  edbrt 
which  Charles  made  to  engage  the  good-will  of  Maria.  He,  M 
once,  retired  to  his  apartments  in  the  palace ;  whence  he  teldoai 
went  abroad,  except  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  buU-fi^ 
Buckingham  was  sick  a-bed,  his  offended  nobility  lay  iU-dtspoaed 
at  court,  and  the  palace  residence  was  gradually  beeoming  irksooM 
to  all  parties.  Charles  could  only  have  bedchamber  prayers,  aad 
not  possessing  a  room  where  he  might  have  attended  the  serviee 
of  his  own  church,  the  sacred  plate  and  vestments  he  had  brought 
over  were  never  used.  Moreover,  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
Lords  Carlisle  and  Denbigh,  had  well  nigh  set  the  palace  oo  fire. 
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through  leaving  their  lighted  pipes  in  a  summer-house.  The 
threatened  mischief,  however,  was  prevented  bj  the  activity  of 
Master  Davies,  my  Lord  of  Carlisle's  barber,  who  "  leapt  down  a 
great  height  and  quenched  it."  Perhaps  a  more  unfortunate  ac- 
cident than  this,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic  population,  was  a  brawl 
within  the  rojal  precinct  between  Ballard,  an  English  priest,  and 
an'  English  knight.  Sir  Edmund  Vamey.  The  prince  had  a  page 
named  Washington,  lying  mortally  ill ;  to  save  his  soul  the  anx- 
ious priest  hastened  to  the  death-bed  of  the  page  ;  here,  however, 
he  met  Sir  Edmund,  an  unflinching  pillar  of  the  English  church. 
An  unseemly  scene  ensued ;  and  while  knight  and  priest  passed 
from  words  to  blows,  the  poor  suffering  page  silently  died,  and 
■oon  after  was  consigned  to  the  earth  under  a  fig-tree  in  Lord 
Bristors  Grarden. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Princess  Infanta  was  publicly  addressed 
as  Princess  of  Wales,  and  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language  was  a  possession  much  to  be  desired  by  the  bearer  of  so 
proud  a  title,  the  Lady  Maria  began  ^  her  accidence^*  and  turned 
her  mind  to  harsh  declensions  and  barbarous  conjugations. 
Though  enthusiasm  had  somewhat  cooled,  the  business  continued 
to  proceed ;  the  most  serious  interruption  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  Pontiff,  as  it  entailed  many  of  the  ensuing  obstacles 
which  at  once  began  to  rise.  The  unfinished  work  of  Gregory 
wad  thought  to  require  a  da  capo  movement  from  l^is  successor 
Urban,  and  the  new  Hierarch  commenced  a  string  of  objections 
and  proposals,  which  were  of  no  other  effect  than  to  produce  mis- 
trust uid  delay.  Buckingham  too,  recovering  from  his  sickness, 
longed  to  return  to  England,  where  it  was  now  understood  that 
the  Pope's  tardiness  was  founded  on  hopes  of  the  prince's  conver- 
sion. The  people  of  England  were  alarmed  and  clamorous. 
Charles  and  the  duke  discontented  and  impatient.  The  latter 
urged  a  return,  and  the  prince,  in  expressing  his  wishes  to  Philip, 
stated  as  his  reasons,  his  father's  age  and  infirmities,  the  murmurs 
of  his  people,  and  the  fact  that  a  fieet  was  at  sea  to  meet  him. 
He  added,  a  most  close  argument,  tliat  the  articles  which  had  been 
signed  in  England  bore,  as  a  proviso,  that  if  he  did  not  return 
by  a  specified  month,  they  should  be  of  no  validity.  It  honora- 
bly belied  the  suspicions  against  the   Spanish   Cabinet,  that  not 


opposition  was  mnd^  to  th^  TOtum; 
rid  on  file  ti^rmiiiatirjn  qT  uflUirtf  wiili  tJtm  Fivpc,  Htm 
\B  to  tblbw  Charles  to  EnplriiifL     Thi?  indf  m  md  lA  haw  i^ 
*rkeiJ,  ll*«»  if  jihe  wju^  not  worth  wiutifijj^  for  »h^ 
ing*     i      rle9  inuBt  h^Lve  fi*tt  the  x^mark,  biit  iJie 
tMffttBiount,  and  the  wind,  which  fitvnrml  Uirif  d«!p«itiat%M  i 
bl<^w  iiwiiy  I  tie  popuUm  ncc  wtio**'  knightly 

*de«t  gallantry*  and  I         »*  puj-ticuiiiriv  iWmr^  ] 

'  IkTuritfi  cif  u  rairiii  Fhe  ire^tj  for  tlie 

♦<^h  Wii*  brokf*n,  ^ 

lio  ai«creit  lii^tory  of  '■'«>  uAtch  poiBMWiii  so  Mfoal  Ih 

ni  with  ibit  of  ttu'  ;  QimHe»  only  irnte  n^lrii 

ic  OB  thk  occasion,  ar)*!  no  bar  Wftjr  10  bJUb  m  C^ 

As  a  fbrther  instance  of  the  chivalrous  gallantly  of  Cbarlet  L, 
it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  he  it  was  who  suggested  a  reviTal 
of  the  custom  of  inviting  the  ladies  to  participate  in  the  hon- 
ors of  the  Garter.  I  have  elsewhere  said,  that  at  one  time,  the 
ladies  were  regularly  admitted,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  whci 
this  gallant  custom  was  first  introduced.  Dr.  Barrington,  in  kit 
excellent  "  Lectures  on  Heraldry,"  says,  that  "  in  the  earliest  no- 
tice of  the  habit  of  the  order  having  been  issued  to  the  ladfeft,  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  Richard  11.,**  they  are  said  to 
have  been  "  newly  received  into  the  Society  of  the  Garter,"  and 
were  afterward  called  "  Ladies  of  the  Fraternity  of  St.  George." 
Who  were  admitted  to  this  distinguished  order,  or  how  long  the 
practice  continued,  does  not  appear,  though  it  is  probable  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI H.  Charles  remained 
content  with  merely  suggesting  the  revival  of  the  custom,  and 
**  nothing,"  says  Dr.  Barrington,  "  seems  to  have  been  done  to  car- 
ry this  suggestion  info  effect.  If  any  one  period,"  —  adds  the 
docter,  most  appropriately — "  if  any  one  period  were  more  fit 
than  another  for  doing  it,  it  must  surely  be  the  present,  when  a 
lad^  is  the  sovereign  of  the  order." 
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FROM  STUART  TO  BRUNSWICK. 

Charles  II.  loved  the  paraphernalia  of  courts  and  chivalry. 
He  even  designed'  to  create  two  new  orders  of  knighthood — 
namelj  "  the  Knights  of  the  Sea,"  a  naval  order  for  the  encour- 
i^ment  of  the  sea-service ;  and  "  the  Knights  of  the  Royal  Oak," 
ID  memory  of  his  deliverance,  and  for  the  reward  of  civil  merit. 
He  never  went  much  farther  than  the  intention.  He  adopted  the 
first  idea  at  another's  suggestion,  and  straightway  thought  no  more 
of  it.  The  second  originated  with  himself,  and  a  list  of  persons 
was  made  out,  on  which  figured  the  names  of  the  intended  knights. 
The  matter  never  went  further. 

At  Charles's  coronation,  the  knights  of  the  Bath  were  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  their  splendor.  They  were  almost  too  gorge- 
ously attired  to  serve  as  waiters,  and  carry  up,  as  they  did  the 
first  course  to  the  king's  own  table,  at  the  coronation  banquet, 
after  a  knight  of  the  Garter  had  been  to  the  kitchen  and  had  eaten 
a  bit  of  the  first  dish  that  was  to  be  placed  before  his  Sacred 
Majesty. 

If  the  king  was  fond  of  show,  some  at  least  of  his  knights, 
shared  in  the  same  feeling  of  vanity.  The  robes  in  recent  times 
were  worn  only  on  occasions  of  ceremony  and  service.  The  king 
revived  a  fashion  which  his  knights  followed,  and  which  sober 
people  (who  were  not  knights)  called  a  ridiculous  humor. 
They  were  "so  proud  of  their  coats,"  as  the  expression  went, 
that  they  not  only  wore  them  at  home,  but  went  about  in  them, 
and  even  rode  about  the  park  with  them  on.  Mr.  Pepys  is  par- 
ticularly indignant  on  this  matter  especially  so,  when  told  that 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Oxford  were  seen,  "  in  a  hack- 
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ney-coach,  with  two  footmen  in  the  pork  with  their  robes  on  ;  which,* 
adds  the  censor,  ^'  is  a  most  scandalous  thing,  so  as  all  gravity  maj 
bo  i^aid  to  be  lost,  among  us/*  There  was  more  danger  of  what 
Pepys  calls  "  gravity"  being  lost,  when  the  Order,  at  command 
of  the  Sovereign  head,  elected  such  men  as  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  hiid  no  other  distinction  but  that  of  being  a  good  drinker. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  rule  now  may  be  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  singular  regulation  is 
noticed  by  Pepys.     lie  went  in  good  company  to  the  royal  chapel, 
where  \ui  was  placed,  by  Dr.  Childe,  the  organist,  *^  among  the 
kiiiglits'  stalls,  and  i)retty  the  observation,"  he  adds,  "  that  no  man, 
but  a  woman,  may  sit  in  a  knight's  place,  where  any  brass  plates 
are  set"     What  follows  is  also,  in  some  degree,  germane  to  oar 
purpose.     **  Hither  come  cushions  to  us,  and  a  young  singing  hoy 
to  bring  us  a  copy  of  the  anthem  to  be  sung.     And  here,  for  oar 
sakes,  had  this  anthem  and  the  great  service  sung  extraordinaiy, 
only  to  entertain  us.     Great  bowing  by  all  the  people,  the  poor 
knights  particularly,  toward  the  altar." 

Charles  II.  was  the  first  monarch  who  allowed  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  to  wear,  as  at  present,  the  star  of  the  order  on  the 
breast  of  the  coat.  Our  present  queen  has  renewed  in  her  gracioos 
person,  the  custom  that  was  once  observed,  if  we  may  beliere 
Ashmole,  by  the  ladies,  that  is,  the  wives  of  Knights  of  the  Garter 
—  namely,  of  wearing  the  symbol  of  the  order  as  a  jewelled  badge, 
or  a  bracelet,  on  the  arm.  This  is  in  better  taste  than  the  mode 
adopted  by  Lady  Castlereagh,  at  the  gay  doings  attendant  apoo 
the  sitting  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  where  the  noble  ladj  in 
question  appeared  at  court  with  her  husband's  jewelled  garter,  is 
a  bandeau,  round  her  forehead ! 

James  II.  has  had  not  merely  his  apologists  but  his  defenders. 
He  had  far  more  of  the  knightly  character  than  is  commonly  ap- 
posed. For  a  long  time  he  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  represented,  in  England,  by  historians  only  of  the  Orange 
faction.  Poor  Ilichard  the  Third  has  suffered  by  a  similar  mis- 
fortune, lie  was  wicked  enough,  but  he  was  not  the  monster  de- 
scribed by  the  Tudor  historians  and  dramatists. 

James,  in  his  youth,  liad  as  daring  and  as  craAy  a  spirit  as  ever 
distinguished  the  most  audacious  of  pages.    The  tact  by  the  em- 
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plojinent  of  which  he  BuccessfuUj  made  his  escape  from  the  re^ 
puUican  guards  who  kept  him  imprisoned  at  St.  James's,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  proof  of  this.  When  Duke  of  York,  he  had  the 
eompliment  paid  to  him  by  Condc,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
without  fear  it  was  he.  Under  Turenne  he  earned  a  reputation 
of  which  any  knight  might  be  proud ;  and  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
he  won  praise  for  courage,  from  leaders  whose  bravery  was  a  theme 
for  euk^  in  every  mouth. 

Partisans,  not  of  his  own  faction,  have  censured  his  going  pub- 
licly to  mass  soon  after  his  accession ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  in  the  collar  of  their  order,  com- 
placently accompanied  him,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the 
only  knight  who  left  him  at  the  door  of  the  chapel. 

He  had  little  of  the  knight  in  him  in  his  method  of  love,  if  one 
may  so  speak.  He  cared  liule  for  beauty ;  so  little,  that  his  brother 
Charles  remarked  that  he  believed  James  selected  his  mistresses 
by  way  of  penance.  He  was  coarsely  minded,  and  neither  prac- 
tised fidelity  nor  expected  it  in  others.  Whatever  he  may  have 
been  in  battle,  there  was  little  of  the  refinement  of  chivalry  about 
him  in  the  bower.  It  was  said  of  Louis  XIY.  and  his  successor, 
that  if  they  were  outrageously  unfaithful  to  their  consorts,  they 
never  fiuled  to  treat  them  with  the  greatest  politeness.  James 
lacked  even  this  little  remnant  of  chivalrous  feeling ;  and  he  was 
barely  courteous  to  his  consort  till  adversity  taught  him  the  worth 
of  Mary  of  Modena. 

He  was  arrogant  in  prosperity,  but  the  slightest  check  dread- 
fully depressed  him,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  who 
is  easily  elat^  or  easily  depressed,  has  little  in  him  of  the  hero. 
His  conduct  when  his  tlirone  was  menaced  was  that  of  a  poor  cra- 
ven. It  had  not  about  it  the  dignity  of  even  a  decent  submission. 
He  rose  again,  however,  to  the  heroic  when  he  attempted  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  and  took  the  field  for  that  purpose.  This  conduct 
has  been  alluded  to  by  a  zealous  and  impartial  writer  in  the  *^  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,**  for  November,  1855.  ^  After  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,"  he  says,  ^  the  Orange  party  circulated  the  story  tliat 
James  had  acted  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  and  fied  from  the 
field  before  the  issue  was  decided.  Not  only  was  this,  in  a  very 
short  time  believed,  but  even  seiisible  historians  adopted  it,  and  it 
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preserved  there  make  their  assertiona.  Docaments  are  ezeeed> 
ingly  valuable  to  historiaDs,  but  they  are  not  always  trustworthy. 
The  archives  of  France  may  contain  Canrobert's  letter  explaining 
how  he  was  compelled  to  put  constraint  upon  the  bravery  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  and  send  him  home,  in  consequence  of  severe  indisposi- 
tion. And  yet  the  popular  voice  has  since  applied  a  very  anooD- 
plimentary  surname  to  the  Prince — quite  as  severe,  but  not  to 
unsavory,  as  that  which  the  people  of  Drogheda  still  apply  to 
James.  In  either  ca:<(c  there  is  considerable  uncertainty.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  best  of  both  of  these  illustrious  personages, 
but  seeing  that  the  uncertainty  is  great,  I  am  not  sore  that  Scarroa 
was  wrong  when  he  said  that  the  best  way  of  writing  history  was 
by  writing  epigrams,  pointed  so  as  to  prick  everybody. 

Cottington  (Stafford's  Letters)  tells  us  of  a  domestic  trouble  ia 
which  James  was  concerned  with  one  of  his  knights.  The  king^s 
perplexities  about  religion  began  early.  *'  The  nurse  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  to  whom  Sir  John  Tunston  offered  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  she  refused  it ;  whereupon  there  grew  a  great  noise  both  in 
the  town  and  court ;  and  the  queen  afflicted  herself  with  extreme 
passion  upon  knowledge  of  a  resolution  to  change  the  woman.  Yet 
after  much  tampering  with  the  nur.'te  to  convert  her,  she  was  lei 
alone,  to  quiet  the  queen.*'  The  dissension  is  said  to  have  so 
troubled  the  nurse,  as  also  to  have  injured  the  child,  and  never 
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had  knight  or  king  more  difficult  task  than  James,  in  his  desire  to 
please  all  parties. 

It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  knight  to  bear  adversity 
without  repining ;  and  if  Dodd  may  be  believed,  James  II.  was 
distinguished  for  this  great  moral  courage  in  his  adversity.  The 
passage  in  Dodd*s  Churoh  History  is  worth  extracting,  though 
somewhat  long :  ^  James  was  never  once  heard  to  repine  at  his 
misfortune.  He  willingly  heard  read  the  scurrilous  pamphlets 
that  were  daily  published  in  England  against  him.  If  at  any  time 
he  showed  himself  touched,  it  wa'^  to  hear  of  the  misfortunes  of 
those  gentlemen  who  suffered  on  his  account.  He  would  often 
entertain  those  about  him  with  the  disorders  of  his  youth,  but  it 
was  with  a  public  detestation  of  them,  and  an  admonition  to  others 
not  to  follow  his  example.  The  very  newspapers  were  to  him  a 
lesson  of  morality ;  and  the  daily  occurrences,  both  in  the  field  and 
the  cabinet,  were  looked  upon  by  him,  not  as  the  result  of  second 
causes,  but  as  providential  measures  to  chastise  both  nations  and 
private  persons,  according  to  their  deserts.  He  would  sometimes 
say  that  the  exalted  state  of  a  king  was  attended  with  this  great 
misfortune,  that  he  lived  out  of  the  reach  of  reproof,  and  mentioneil 
himself  as  an  example.  He  read  daily  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
and  another  in  that  excellent  book,  *  The  Following  of  Christ'  In 
his  last  illness  he  publicly  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and  several  of 
them  by  name,  especially  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  acknowl- 
e<lgcd  to  he  his  greatest  friend,  as  being  the  person  whom  Provi- 
dence had  made  use  of  to  scourge  him  and  humble  him  in  the 
manner  he  had  done,  in  onler  to  save  his  soul."  As  something 
ven*  nearly  approaching  to  reality,  this  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
details  of  dying  knights  in  romance,  who  after  hacking  at  one  an- 
other for  an  hour,  mutually  compliment  each  other's  courage,  and 
die  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind  possible.  Some  one  speaking 
of  this  king,  and  of  Innocent  II.,  made  an  apt  remark,  worth  the 
quoting ;  namely,  that  "  he  wished  for  the  peace  of  mankind  that 
the  pope  had  turned  papist,  and  the  king  of  England,  protestant !" 
How  far  the  latter  was  from  this  desired  consummation  is  wittily 
expressed  in  the  epitaph  on  James,  made  by  one  of  the  poet-chev- 
aliers, or,  as  some  say,  by  one  of  the  abbes  who  used  to  lounge 
about  the  terrace  of  St.  Germains. 
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"  C'cst  ici  que  Jacques  Second, 
Sans  niinistrcs  ct  sans  maitressei, 
Lc  roatin  allnit  &  la  messe, 
Et  le  soir  nllait  au  sermon." 

I  have  noticed,  in  a  jirevious  page,  the  very  Bcant  courtesy 
which  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  met  with  at  the  hands  of  a  Com- 
monwealth adminil.  The  courtesy  of  some  of  the  Stuart  knights 
toward  royal  ladies  was  not,  however,  of  a  much  more  gallant 
aspect.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  an  anecdote  told  by  M.  Alacaulaj 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  histor}'.  The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites 
in  William's  reign  had  been  excited  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Mons.  ...  *'  In  the  ])arks  the  malcontents  wore  their  biggest 
looks,  and  talked  sedition  in  their  loudest  tones.  The  most  con- 
spicuous among  these  swaggerers  was  Sir  John  Fenwiek,  who 
had  in  the  late  reign  been  high  in  favor  and  military  command, 
and  was  now  ixn  indefatigable  agitator  and  conspirator.  In  his 
exaltation  he  forgot  the  courtesy  which  man  owes  to  woman. 
He  had  more  than  once  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  imper- 
tinence to  the  queen.  He  now  ostentatiously  put  himself  in  her 
way  when  she  took  her  airing,  and  while  all  around  him  uncov- 
ered and  bowed  low,  gave  her  a  rude  stare,  and  cocked  his  hat  in 
her  face.  The  affront  was  not  only  brutal  but  cowardly.  For 
the  law  had  provided  no  punishment  for  mere  impertinence,  how- 
ever gross ;  and  the  king  was  the  only  gentleman  and  soldier  in 
the  king  was  the  only  gentleman  and  soldier  in  tlie  kingdom  who 
could  not  protect  his  wife  from  contumely  with  his  sword.  All 
that  the  queen  could  do  was  to  order  the  park-keepers  not  to 
admit  Sir  John  again  within  the  gates.  But  long  afler  her  death 
a  day  came  when  he  had  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  restrained 
his  insolence.  He  found,  by  terrible  proof,  that  of  all  the  Jaco- 
bites, the  most  desperate  assassins  not  excepted,  he  was  the  onlj 
one  for  whom  William  felt  an  intense  personal  aversion." 

The  portrait  of  William  III.  as  drawn  by  Bumet,  does  not 
wear  any  very  strong  resemblance  to  a  hero.  The  "  Roman  nose 
and  bright  sparkling  eyes,"  are  the  most  striking  features,  but  the 
^  countenance  composed  of  gravity  and  authority,"  has  more  of 
the  magistrate  than  the  man  at  arms.  Nevertheless,  and  in 
riespite  of  his  being  always  asthmatical,  with  lungs  oppressed  bf 
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the  dregs  of  small-pox,  and  the  slow  and  <' disgusting  dryness'' 
of  his  speech,  there  was  something  chiyah*ous  in  the  character  of 
William.  In  *'  the  day  of  battle  he  was  all  fire,  though  without 
passion;  he  was  then  everywhere,  and  looked  to  everything. 
His  genius,**  says  Burnet  in  another  paragraph,  "  lay  chiefly  in 
war,  in  which  his  courage  was  more  admired  than  his  conduct. 
Great  errors  were  often  committed  by  him;  but  his  heroical 
courage  set  things  right,  as  it  inflamed  tliose  who  were  about 
him."  In  connection  with  this  part  of  his  character  may  be 
noticed  the  fact  that  he  procured  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  army.  His  character,  in  other  re- 
spects, is  not  badly  illustrated  by  a  remark  which  he  made,  when 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  Sir  W.  Temple,  touching  Charles  II. 
**  Was  ever  anything  so  hot  and  so  cold  as  this  court  of  yours  ? 
Will  the  king,  who  is  so  often  at  sea,  never  learn  the  word  that  I 
shall  never  forget,  since  my  last  passage,  when  in  a  great  storm 
the  captain  was  crying  out  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  all  night, 
*  Steady,  steady,  steady  V  "  He  was  the  first  of  our  kings  who 
woald  not  touch  for  the  evil.  He  would  leave  the  working  of  all 
miracles,  he  said,  to  Grod  alone.  The  half-chivalrous,  half- 
religious,  custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  was  also  discontinued  by  this  prince,  the  last  of  the 
heroic  five  Princes  of  Orange. 

Great  as  William  was  in  battle,  he  perhaps  never  exhibited 
more  of  the  true  quality  of  bravery  than  when  on  his  voyage  to 
Holland  in  1691,  he  left  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  and  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog 
attempted,  with  some  noblemen  of  his  retinue,  to  land  in  an  open 
boat.  ^  The  danger,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
painted  the  incident  in  a  few  words,  *'  proved  more  serious  than 
they  had  expected."  It  had  been  supposed  that  in  an  hour  the 
party  would  be  on  shore.  But  great  masses  of  floating  ice  impe- 
ded the  progress  of  the  skiff;  the  night  came  on,  the  fog  grew 
thicker,  the  waves  broke  over  the  king  and  the  courtiers.  Once 
the  keel  struck  on  a  sandbank,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  got 
off.  The  hardiest  mariners  showed  tome  signs  of  uneasiness,  but 
William  through  the  whole  night  was  as  composed  as  if  he  had 
been  in  the  drawing-room  at  Kensington.    ""  For  shame,'*  he  said 
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lo  call  liiii  ^R-ati  Jt  can  not  \m  p»in,  Ji8  wii^  n*m»rk«'d  of  Pkifi^ 
IT.  of  Spain,  when  he  took  the  title  of  ^  Great,"  «"  He  1mm  be- 
come great,  as  a  ditch  becomes  great,  bj  losing  the  land  whick 
belonged  to  it." 

One  more  custom  of  chivalry  observed  in  this  reign,  went 
finally  out  in  that  of  George  II.  I  allude  to  the  custom  of  giving 
hostages.  According  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ''two 
persons  of  rank  were  to  reside  in  France,  in  that  capadty,  at 
sureties  to  France  that  Great  Britain  should  restore  certain  of  iti 
conquests  in  America  and  the  West  Indies."  The  **  Chevalier  • 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  accounted  this  as  a  great  indignity  to 
England,  and  one  which,  he  saidj  he  would  not  have  sufiered  if 
he  had  been  in  possession  of  his  rights. 

The  age  of  chivalry,  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word, 
went  out  before  Burke  pronounced  it  as  having  departed.  I  do 
not  think  it  survived  till  the  reign  of  Greorge  U.  In  that  reign 
chivalry  was  defunct,  but  there  was  an  exclusive  class,  wboM 
numbers  arrogated  to  themselves  that  nice  sense  of  honor  which 
was  supposed,  in  olden  times,  to  have  especially  distinguished  the 
knight.  The  people  alluded  to  were  par  excellence^  the  people  of 
"  fashion."  The  gentlemen  wlio  guarded,  or  who  were  supped 
to  guard,  the  brightest  principle  of  ciiivalry,  were  self-styled 
rather  than  universally  acknowledged,  ^'  men  of  honor." 

The  man  of  honor  has  been  painted  by  ^  one  of  themselTeo." 
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The  £ari  of  Chesterfield  spoke  with  cannaissance  de  fctit^  when 
he  treated  of  the  theme ;  and  his  lordship,  whose  complacency  on 
this  occasion,  does  not  permit  him  to  sec  that  his  wit  is  i)ointcd 
against  himself,  tells  a  story  without  the  slightest  recollection  of 
the  pithy  saying  of  the  old  hard,  ^  De  te  fabula  narratur." 

^  A  man  of  honor/'  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  ^*  is  one  who  per- 
emptorily affirms  himself  to  be  so,  and  who  will  cut  anybody's 
throat  that  questions  it,  even  upon  the  best  grounds.  He  is  infi- 
nitely above  the  restraints  which  tlie  laws  of  Grod  or  man  lay 
upon  vulgar  minds,  and  knows  no  other  ties  but  those  of  honor, 
of  which  word  he  is  to  be  the  sole  expounder.  He  must  strictly 
advocate  a  party  denomination,  though  he  may  be  utterly  regard- 
less of  its  principles.  His  expense  should  exceed  his  income  con- 
siderably, not  for  the  necessaries,  but  for  the  superfluities  of  life, 
that  the  debts  he  contracts  may  do  him  honor.  There  should  be 
a  haughtiness  and  insolence  in  his  deportment,  which  is  supposed 
to  result  from  conscious  honor.  If  he  be  choleric  and  wrong- 
headed  into  the  bargain,  with  a  good  deal  of  animal  courage,  he 
acquires  the  glorious  character  of  a  man  of  honor ;  and  if  all 
these  qualifications  are  duly  seasoned  with  the  genteelest  vices, 
the  man  of  honor  is  complete ;  anything  his  wife,  children,  ser- 
vanti^,  or  tradesmen,  may  think  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding." 

Lord  Chesterfield  goes  on  to  exemplify  the  then  modem  chiv- 
alrous guardian  of  honor,  by  drawing  the  |x>rtrait  of  a  friend 
under  an  assumed  name.  He  paints  a  certain  *^  Belville"  of  whom 
his  male  friends  are  proud,  his  female  friends  fond,  and  in  whom 
his  party  glories  as  a  living  example — frequently  making  that 
example  the  authority  for  their  own  conduct.  He  has  lost  a  for- 
tune by  extravagance  and  gambling ;  he  is  uneasy  only  as  to  how 
his  honor  is  to  be  intact  by  acquitting  his  liabilities  from  **  play." 
He  must  raise  money  at  any  price,  for,  as  he  says,  ^  I  would 
rather  suffer  the  greatest  incumbrance  upon  my  fortune,  than  the 
least  blemish  upon  my  honor."  His  privilege  as  a  peer  will  pre- 
serve him  from  those  **  clamomus  rascaL",  the  tradt^smen  ;  and  lest 
he  should  not  In?  able  to  get  money  by  any  other  means,  to  |uiy 
his  •*  debts  of  honor,"  he  writes  to  the  prime  minister  and  ofi^ers 
to  sell  his  vote  and  conscience  for  the  consideration  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.     He  exacts  his  money  before  he  records  hia 
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vote,  persuaded  as  he  in  that  the  minister  will  not  be  the  first  per- 
son that  (?vor  questioned  the  honor  of  the  chivalrous  Belville. 

The  modem  knight  has,  of  course,  a  lady  love.  The  latter  is 
as  much  like  Guinever,  of  good  King  Arthur's  time,  as  can  well 
be ;  and  she  has  a  husband  who  is  more  suspicious  and  jealous 
than  the  founder  of  the  chivalrous  Round  Table.  "  Belville"  can 
not  imagine  how  the  ladj's  husband  can  be  suspicious,  for  be  and 
liolville  had  have  been  play-fellows^  school-fellows,  and  swom 
friends  in  manhood.  Consequently,  Belville  thinks  that  wrong 
may  be  committed  in  all  confidence  and  security.  "  However," 
he  writes  to  the  lady,  **  be  convinced  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  of  honor,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  ill-used,  and  should 
my  friend  proceed  to  any  disagreeable  extremities  with  you,  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  will  cut  the  c 's  throat  for  himJ* 

Life  in  love,  so  in  lying.     He  writes  to  an  acquaintance  that  be 

had  •  told  a  d d  lie  last  night  in  a  mixed  company,"  and  had 

challenged  a  "  formal  old  dog,"  who  had  insinuated  that  **  BelviDfi^ 
had  violated  the  truth.  The  latter  requests  his  "  dear  Charles"  to 
be  his  second — "the  booby,"  he  writes  of  the  adversary  who  had 
detected  him  in  a  lie,  "  was  hardly  worth  my  resentment,  but  you 
know  my  delicacy  where  honor  is  concerned." 

Ix)rd  Chesterfield  wrote  more  than  one  paper  on  the  subject  of 
men  of  honor.  For  these  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  lordship's 
works.  I  will  quote  no  further  from  them  than  to  show  a  distinc- 
tion, whioli  the  author  draws  with  some  ingenuity.  *'  I  must  ob- 
serve," he  says,  "  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  Mxy 
OP  Honor  and  a  Persox  op  Honor.  By  Persons  of  Honob 
were  meant,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  bad  authors  and 
poets  of  noble  birth,  who  were  but  just  not  fools  enough  to  prefix 
their  names  in  great  letters  to  the  prologues,  epilogues,  and  some- 
t  iinos  even  the  plays  with  which  they  entertained  the  pubHc.  But 
now  that  our  nobility  are  too  generous  to  interfere  Id  the  trade  of 
us  poor,  professed  authors"  (his  lordship  is  writing  anonymouslj, 
in  the  World),  "  or  to  eclipse  our  performances  by  the  dirtin- 
gaished  and  superior  excellency  and  lustre  of  theirs ;  the  meaning 
at  present  of  a  Person  op  Honor  is  reduced  to  the  simple  idea 
of  a  Person  op  Illustrious  Birth." 

The  chivalrous  courage  of  one  of  our  admirals  at  the  dose  of 
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the  reign  of  Greorge  IL,  very  naturally  excited  the  admiration  of 
Walpole.  **What  milksops,"  he  writes  in  1760,  "the  Marlbor- 
oughs  and  Turennes,  the  Blakes  and  Van  Tromps  appear  now, 
who  whipped  into  winter  quarters  and  into  ports  the  moment  their 
nose  looked  hlue.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  said  that  an  admind 
deserved  to  he  broken  who  kept  great  ships  out  afler  the  end  of 
September ;  and  to  be  shot,  if  after  October.  There  is  Hawke  in 
the  hajf  weathering  this  winter  (January),  afler  conquering  in  a 
storm." 

Gieorge  III.  was  king  during  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
sovereign  of  England ;  and  the  wars  and  disasters  of  his  reign 
were  more  gigantic  than  those  of  any  other  period.  He  was  little 
of  a  soldier  himself;  was,  however,  constitutionally  brave ;  and 
had  his  coorage  and  powers  tested  by  other  tlian  military  matters. 
The  politics  of  his  reign  wore  his  spirit  more  than  if  he  had  been 
engaged  in  carrying  on  operations  against  an  enemy.  During 
the  first  ten  years  afler  his  accession,  there  were  not  less  than 
tfeven  administrations ;  and  tlic  cabinets  of  Newcastle  and  Bute, 
Grenville  and  Rockingham,  Graflon  and  North,  Shelbume  and 
Portland,  were  but  so  many  camps,  the  leaders  in  which  worried 
the  poor  monarch  worse  than  the  Greeks  badgered  unhappy  Aga- 
memnon. Under  the  administration  of  Pitt  he  was  hardly  more 
at  his  ease,  and  in  no  degree  more  so  under  that  of  Addington,  or 
that  of  All  the  Talents,  and  of  Spencer  Perceval.  An  active 
life  of  war&re  could  not  have  more  worn  the  spirit  and  health  of 
this  king  than  political  intrigues  did;  intrigues,  however,  be  it 
laid,  into  which  he  himself  plunged  with  no  inconsiderable  delight, 
and  with  slender  satisfactory  results. 

He  was  fond  of  the  display  of  knightly  ceremonies,  and  was 
never  more  pleased  than  when  he  was  arranging  the  ceremonies 
of  installation,  and  turning  the  simple  gentlemen  into  knights. 
Of  the  sons  who  succeeded  him,  George  IV.  was  least  like  him 
in  good  principle  of  any  sort,  while  William  IV.  surpassed  him 
in  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  in  action,  where  he  bore 
bunself  spiritedly.  The  race  indeed  has  ever  been  brave,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  better  close  the  chapter  than  witli  an 
illustration  of  the  ^  Battle-cry  of  Brunswick." 


im 
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TOE  BATTLK-nUT  OF  BBUNSWICIL 
The  *'  Baitle-try  of  liruuijwjdt"  d<!^efvt!«  to  be  c«i 
nmmig  the  iicts  of  ehiralrf.  MJM  Bengrr,  in  her  ^Mtmtm^ 
FAmihQilh  Queen  of  BoKemin,'*  irbt^  thai  €Eifi«kua»  IMtm  «f 
Bnm,<iwlek,  wib  tuLiclied  alike  bj  the  d^p  imfyr^mmt  ud  Iht 
cbot'il^il  paiieiiee  of  tlmt  utihiip|iy  quinau  Indi^^tumi  ml  die  w?f» 
l<'t*t  with  which  sbe  wiks  u-eafed  by  Iter  father,  Janm  h  of 
and  her  uncie,  Frtdcrick  of  Driunark,  Dukt?  Oirkdao  ■* 
iuiltlerily  inj^pired  by  'a  ^ctitioieiu  of  ey^aine  de-roiloiii  &■  Cir  i^ 
ijiDVrd  from  vii !gnr  gailftiitry  m  Imrm&m  from  frrodtj' 
front  her  liand  ri  glove,  which  h€  Uril  raiicd  irilb  f«Ti 
hts  lipi,  he  pb^^-ed  it  in  liis  Spufii^h  hat,  n^  n  iriKHiphal  pl^v 
wliiehk  for  her  Bake,  he  ever  afler  wore  aa  a  maftttl  ^rwOMMs 
then  i! rawing  hu  swnnl  he  louk  n  f^oteinn  ootii  itevrr  to  lay  down 
ariUbi  untj{  he  t^boiild  see  the  Kiug  and  (jnet^rj  of  BohtfmU  fi^a- 
srnff'd  in  the  Palatinate.  Ko  sooner  hnd  ( 1ii i>tian  tJikrn  iJiii  f^ 
gagement  than  he  eagerly  proclaimed  it  to  the  world,  bj  sobili- 
tuting  on  his  ensign,  instead  of  his  denunciation  of  prieals»  an  ia-  * 
telligible  invocation  to  Elizabeth  in  the  words  '  For  God  and  Ibr 
her  !•     Fur  Gott  und  fur  sie  /" 

"  Kiash  swonU !  fly  pennons !  helm  and  thiekl 

(io  glittering  forth  in  prond  anmj  1 
Haste  knight  and  noble  to  the  field, 

Tonr  pages  wait,  yoar  chmi^gen  neigfa. 
Up !  gentlemen  of  Germany  1 

Who  lore  to  be  where  strife  it  Man, 
For  Brunswick  leads  the  fight  to-daj« 

For  God  and  the  Qaeen ! 

"  Let  them  to-day,  for  fame  who  sigh. 

And  seek  the  laurels  of  the  brtTe ; 
Or  they  who  long,  'ere  night,  to  lie 

Within  a  soldier's  honored  grave, 
Round  Brunswick's  banner  take  their  stand ; 

'Twill  float  around  the  bloody  scene. 
As  long  as  focman  walks  the  land, 

'Gainst  God  and  the  Queen. 

"  Draw,  Barons,  whose  proud  homes  are  plac«d 
In  many  a  dark  and  craig-topped  tower ; 
Forward,  ye  knights,  who  have  been  graced 
In  tonmcv  V\n^  wvd  UdvcA*  bower. 
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And  be  roar  ronDtrr't  f^ood  the  cause 

Of  all  this  proud  and  mortal  utir, 
While  Brunswick  his  true  sabre  draws 

For  God  and  for  her! 

**  To  Him  we  look  for  such  f;ood  aid 

As  knighu  may  not  be  shamed  to  ask. 
For  rainlj  drawn  would  be  each  blade, 

And  weakly  fittvd  to  its  tank, 
Each  lanc'C  wp  wield,  did  wc  forj^t 

When  loud  wo  miiic  our  hattle-cfr, 
For  old  Bohemia*!  Queen,  to  set 

Oor  hopes  with  God  on  hii»jii." 

The  original  rapencription  on  the  banner  of  Brunswick  was 
the  Terj  enerp^tic  line :  ^  Christian  of  Bninriwick,  the  friend  of 
God  and  tlie  ejiemj  of  priest^.**  Naylor,  in  \i\a  ^  CiyW  and  Mili- 
tary llistorr  of  Germany,"  sayA,  that  tlH»  Duke  imprinted  the  iMiroe 
Iripnid  on  the  money  which  he  had  coined  out  of  the  plate  of  which 
he  had  plundered  the  convent^*,  and  he  add.-*,  in  a  note  derived 
fftMn  Gak'tti,  that  **  the  greater  |)art  of  the  money  coiiM*<l  by  Chris- 
tian was  derived  from  twelve  silver  statues  of  the  apo«ttleai,  which 
the  bigotry  of  preceding  ag****  luul  <*onsecrated,  in  tlie  cathedral  of 
Mnncter.**  When  the  Duke  was  accus4Hl  of  impiety  by  some  of 
his  folk)wer«,  he  shelten*d  hiia^elf  under  the  authority  of  Scripture ; 
and  pretended  to  have  only  realized  the  ancient  precept:  **Go 
hence,  into  all  partji  of  the  earth  !** 

IIa>-ing  seen  the  Kngli^ih  Kings  as  knights,  let  us  look  at  a  few 
of  the  men  whom  they  knighted. 
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RECIPIENTS  OP  KNIGHTHOOD. 

"  The  dew  of  grace  bleif  oar  new  knigbti  to-daj." 

BbAUMOXT  AMD   FlBTCBSI. 

The  Conquest  was  productive  of  a  for  more  than  average  qoan- 
tity  of  knights.     Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear 

of  contradiction,  that  the  first  and  the  last  William,  and  James  L 
were  more  addicted  to  dubbinjr  knights  than  any  other  of  our  sov- 
ereigns. The  good-natured  William  IV.  created  them  in  ?Ui'li 
profusion  that,  at  last,  gentlemen  at  tiie  head  of  deputations  aj^ 
peared  in  the  royal  presence  with  a  mysterious  dread  lc>l,  in  >\ii>' 
of  themselves,  they  should  be  compelletl  to  undergo  a  ohivalnj 
metamorphosis,  at  the  hands  of  the  "  sea  king."  The  honor  wj- 
so  constantly  inllicted,  that  the  recipients  were  massed  together  bv 
"John  Bull"  as  '*The  Thousand  and  one  (K)nightsl** 

William  the  Conqueror  wiis  not  so  lavi^h  in  accolades  as  his 
descendant  of  remoter  days,  nor  was  he  so  oil- handed  in  the  way 
of  administering  the  distinction.  He  drew  his  sword  with  solem- 
nity, laid  it  on  the  shoulder  before  him  with  a  sort  of  maje>:lc 
com{)osure,  and  throughout  the  ceremony  looked  il^i  calm  as  dignity 
required.  William  is  said  to  have  ennobled  or  knighted  hi>  cHx»k. 
He  does  not  stand  alone  in  having  so  acted :  for,  unles-*  I  am  sin- 
gularly mistaken,  the  great  Louis  tied  some  small  cro>s  of  cliiva'.rv 
to  the  button-hole  of  tin*  immortal  Vatel.  William^  act,  howe\  r. 
undoubtedly  gave  dignity  to  that  department  in  palace-i.  wh*  :^> 
many  princes  have  derived  their  only  plea>ure.  It  wa:<  Inan  h:::i 
that  there  passed  into  tin*  palace  of  PVance  the  term  "  ( )tfu'itr.'.  lic 
Service,"  a  term  which  has  been  appropriated  by  otht- r-  ol'  l'.-> 
elevated  degree  than  those  whom  it  originally  served  to  ili-tin:;-.ii-ii. 
The  term  hits  led  to  a  standing  joke  in  .-uch  dwelling.-.  -  (J.iL 
vive  ?*'  exclaims  u  ?^ei\l\\vA  '\v\  otv^  o^  U\^  l^ase  \>assages,  a-^  one  oi 
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iIm^  ofRciak  draws  netr  at  night  **  Officier,"  is  the  reply  of  the 
iiiodo9t  official  in  question.  ^'Quel  offider?"  asks  the  guard. 
**  Officier  de  senrice  T  proudly  answers  he  who  is  thus  questioned ; 
whereupon  the  soldier  smilingly  utters  **  Passe,  Caramel  T  and  the 
royal  officer — noi  of  the  body-guard,  passes,  as  smilingly,  on  his 
way. 

But,  to  return  from  Caramel  to  the  Conqueror,  I  have  to  ob- 
prrre,  that  the  cook  whom  William  knighted  bore  an  unmusical,  if 
not  an  unsavory,  name.  The  culinary  artist  was  called  Tezelin. 
The  service  by  which  he  had  won  knighthood  consisted  in  the  in- 
Tvntion  of  a  white  M>up  for  maigre  days.  The  hungry  but  ortho- 
dox WiHiam  had  been  accustomed  to  swallow  a  thin  broth  **  i  Tean 
de  saToo  ;**  but  Teselin  phused  before  him  a  tureen  full  of  an  or- 
thodox yet  appetising  liquid,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  DiOeyrmU.  The  namti  iii  not  promising,  particularly  the  ladt 
sylkble,  but  the  dish  could  not  liave  been  a  bad  one.  William 
created  the  inTcntor  **  chevalier  de  rofficr,"  and  Sir  Caramel  Tez- 
rlia  was  farther  gratified  by  being  made  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Addingtoo.  Many  a  manor  had  been  the  wages  of  less  honest 
service. 

The  Tiemlins  are  deM?en<lnnts  of  the  Texelins ;  and  it  has  often 
struck  me  as  curious  that  of  two  rec<*ntly -deceased  holdeiv  of  that 
name*  one,  a  cutler  in  England,  was  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
his  carving-knives ;  and  the  other,  an  actor  in  France,  used  to 
maintain  that  the  firvt  of  comic  parts  wad  the  compound  cook- 
coachman  in  Molii'reV  ^  Avart.**  Thu4  did  they  i^eem  to  prove 
their  de^vceiit  from  the  culinary  chivalry  of  William  of  Normandy. 

But  th«*re  arc  other  samples  of  William's  knight^i  to  be  noticed. 
Amcing  the  followers  wlio  landed  with  him  between  IVvtrni^ey  and 
lla!«tin<rs  wa*  a  Ilobcrt  who,  for  want  of  a  surname,  and  lN*cauiie 
of  hid  Mncw4.  waA  called  Hubert  le  Fort,  or  **  Strong.**  It  would 
have  gone  ill  with  William  on  the  bl<iody  <lay  on  which  he  won  a 
throne,  had  it  not  been  for  thid  Robert  le  ForU  who  interposed  his 
€»rH  or  bliield,  kietween  the  ukull  of  the  Norman  and  the  battle-axe 
of  a  Snxon  warrior.  Thi^  opportune  service  made  a  •*  Sieur  Rob- 
ert** of  him  who  rendennl  it.  and  on  the  mat-of-armd  awarded  to 
the  ni-w  knitrht  wa«  iniirrilM-fl  the  devicf*  which  yet  l»«*long4  to  tli«! 
F'>rt«-«**ii**« :  —  "  Forte  Sniiiim  Sain*  Diinim.** — a  MrrNig  nhield  U 
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the  salvation  of  dukes  —  or  leaders,  as  the  word  implies.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy  could  not  have  devised  a  more  appropriate 
motto ;  but  he  was  probably  helped  to  it  by  the  learning  and  ready 
wit  of  his  chaplain. 

The  danger  into  which  William  rushed  that  day  was  productive 
of  dignity  to  more  than  one  individual.     Thus,  we  bear  of  a  soldier 
who,  on  tinding  William  unhorsed,  and  his  helmet  beaten  into  his 
face,  remounted  his  commander  afler  cleverly  extricating  his  bead 
from  the  battered  load  of  iron  that  was  about  iL     William,  later 
in  the  day,  came  upon  the  trusty  squire,  fainting  from  the  loss  of 
a  leg  and  a  thigh.     '^  You  gave  me  air  when  I  lacked  it,**  said  the 
Conqueror,  ^*  and  such  be,  henceforth,  thy  name ;  and  for  thy  lost 
leg  and  thigh,  thou  shalt  carry  them,  from  this  day,  on  thy  shield  ai 
arms."     The  maimed  knight  was  made  lord  of  broad  lands  in 
Derbyshire ;  and  his  descendants,  the  Eyres,  still  bear  a  leg  and 
a  thigh  in  armor,  for  their  cresL     It  is  too  pretty  a  story  to  lose, 
but  if  the  account  of  tlic^e  knight-makings  be  correct,  some  doubt 
must  be  attached  to  that  of  the  devices,  if,  as  some  assert,  armorial 
bearings  were  not  used  until  many  years  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Hastings.     The  stories  arc,  no  doubt,  substantially  true.     Wil- 
liam, like  James  III.  of  Scotland,  was  addicted  to  knighting  and 
ennobling  any  individuals  who  rendered  him  the  peculiar  pleasures 
he  most  coveted.     Pitscottie  asserts  that  the  latter  king  conferred 
his  favors  on  masons  and  fiddlers ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  not 
only  made  a  knight  of  Cochrane,  a  mason,  but  also  raised  him  to 
the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Mar.     Cochrane,  however,  was  an  architect, 
but  he  would  have  been  none  the  worse  had  he  been  a  mason — 
at  least,  had  he  been  a  man  and  mason  of  such  quality  as  Hugh 
Millar  and  Allan  Cuningham. 

Although  it  has  been  often  repeated  that  there  were  no  knights, 
in  tlie  proper  sense  of  that  word,  before  the  period  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  this  must  be  accepted  with  such  amount  of  excep- 
tion as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  assertion.  There 
were  knights  before  the  Conquest,  but  the  systems  differed.  Thus 
we  know  from  Collier*s  Ecclesiastical  History  that  Athelstan  was 
knighted  by  Alfred ;  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  that  can  be  discovered. 
Here  again,  however,  a  question  arises.     Collier  has  William  of 
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lUlmesburj  fbr  hifl  anthority.  The  words  of  this  old  author  are : 
^  Athelstane's  grandfather,  Alfred,  seeing  and  embracing  him 
affectionatelj,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  astonishing  beauty  and  gracc- 
fiil  manners,  had  most  devoutly  prayed  that  his  government 
might  be  prosperous ;  indeed,  he  had  made  him  a  knight  unusually 
early,  giving  him  a  scarlet  cloak,  a  belt  studded  with  diamonds, 
and  a  Saxon  sword  with  a  golden  scabbard.''  This,  and  similar 
instances  which  might  be  cited,  is  supposed  by  some  to  prove  the 
existence  of  knights  as  a  distinct  order  among  the  Saxons,  while 
olhen  think  that  it  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  first 
bestowing  of  arms.  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  it  is  remarked,  erue 
ateinehu  est^  received  his  arms  at  thirteen  years  old.  But  this 
was  in  some  degree  ^  knighting,"  for  we  read  in  Leland's  History 
of  Ireland,  of  Irish  knighthood  being  conferred  on  recipients  only 
seven  years  old. 

If  William  the  Gmqueror  made  many  knights  in  order  to  cele- 
brate his  conquest,  the  gentlemen  with  new  honors  did  not  always 
obtain  peaceable  possession  of  the  estates  which  were  sometimes 
added  to  the  title.  Here  is  an  instance  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Kinnersleys.  William's  commissioners  had  appeared 
in  Herefordshire,  and  in  course  of  their  predatory  excursion,  they 
came  before  the  castle  of  John  de  Kinnersly,  an  old  man,  who  is 
described  as  a  knight,  albeit  some  assert  that  there  were  no  more 
knights  in  England  before  the  conquest  than  there  was  rain  on  the 
earth  before  the  flood.  The  old  man  who  was  blind,  stood  at  his 
castle-gate  in  front  of  a  semicircle  formed  by  his  twelve  sons. 
Each  had  sword  on  thigh  and  halberd  in  hand.  When  the  sheriffs 
and  other  commissioners  asked  him  by  what  tenure  he  held  his 
castle  and  estates,  blind  John  exclaimed,  ^  By  my  arms ;  by  sword 
and  spear ;  and  by  the  same  will  keep  them !"  To  which  all  his 
lively  lads  uttered  a  vigorous  "  Ay,  ay,"  and  the  Norman  com- 
missioners were  so  satisfied  with  the  title,  that  they  did  not  ven- 
tare  to  further  question  the  same,  but  lefl  the  possessor  of  castle 
and  land  undisturbed  in  that  possession  which  is  said  to  be  nine 
points  out  of  the  ten  required  by  the  law. 

During  many  reigns,  no  man  was  knighted,  but  who  was  of 
some  **  quality,"  and  generally  because  he  was  particularly  useful 
to  his  own  or  succeeding  generations.     These  require  no  notice. 
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Borne  of  these  introduced  customs  iku  mm  worth  tui^eiisf. 
here  is  a  f^ample* 

Among  the  luckj  individuals  kiiight«*d  hf  Edvw^ 
Willinm  Baud  holds  n  conspicuous  place*  Sir  Wmiil 
rise  to  a  curious  cusiotn,  which  was  bug  dLxjiibJ  m 
St.  Faur?.  During  hb  Itfetime^  the  dean  and  c&ft{ici»r  M 
made  over  to  him  ^ome  kud  m  Es^x.  In  retort,  or  priti^iM  li 
^  giervice**  for  thlin,  the  kniglit  presented  at  the  hiy^  altar  of  tie 
cntbf'chTiI^  a  doe  ^*  sweet  and  ?eft5onablf  ,**  on  the  eanvenmi  «f  & 
Paul^  in  winter ;  and  A  buck^  in  ecjuallr  flit  inf^  eofidittaflt  Ol  ibi 
oominemoration  of  Bt  Paul  in  summerH*  Th«!  Vfnifais  i 
i«0pedal  eating  of  the  canons  resident.  The  doe  w 
**the  filter  by  one  man,  surn)unded  br  proce$.^ional  priMtit  ^^  ht 
wag  to  have  nothing  for  his  trouble.  The  buck  liad  Keveral  baivn 
tind  n  moiH  nnmeron^  necnnipaniment  of  pri^^M^  ^  I  ^ *  fVt^u^w^ 
the  magnificent  sum  of  twelve  pence  to  the  carriers.  Tbe  Inn^t 
buck  made  the  dean  and  chapter  so  hilarious  that  when  thej  ap- 
peared at  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  to  escort  it  to  the  ahar,  tkej 
wore  copes  and  vestments,  and  their  reverences  wore  meaihs  of 
roses  on  their  solemn  heads !  Indeed,  there  was  a  special  dres 
for  the  cathedral  clergy  on  either  daj;  each,  according  to  the 
occasion,  being  ornamented  with  figures  of  bucks  or  does.  At 
the  altar,  the  dean  sent  the  body  to  be  baked,  tut  the  head  wat 
cut  off  and  carried  on  a  pike  to  the  western  door,  where  tbe  hmitft- 
men  blew  a  martj  and  the  notes  proclaiming  the  death  of  the  stag 
were  taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  "  homers"  of  tbe  dty,  who 
received  a  trifle  from  the  rosy  dean  and  chapter,  for  thus  increas- 
ing the  noisy  importance  of  the  occasion. 

There  is  something,  too,  worthy  of  notice  in  the  fact  tliat  Riob- 
nrd  II.  was  the  first  king  who  knighted  a  London  tradesman. 
Walworth,  who  struck  down  Wat  Tyler,  and  who  was  knighted 
by  that  king  for  his  good  service,  was  engaged  in  coaunercial  pur- 
suits. This  lord  mayor,  however,  derived  very  considerable  profits 
from  pursuits  less  creditable  to  him.  •  He  was  the  owner  of  teoe- 
monts  by  the  water  side,  which  were  of  the  very  worst  repotatioii, 
but  which  brought  him  a  very  considerable  yearly  revenue.  Sir 
William  pocketed  this  with  the  imperially-complacent  jvmark  of 
"  non  olet"     The  da^c^r  in  the  city  arms  is  not  in  menxuy  of 
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tliif  deed ;  it  omplj  represents  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  has 
decorated  the  dty  shield  since  the  first  existence  of  a  London 
mnnidpalitjr. 

Walworth  then  is  not  a  very  respectable  kni^t  We  find  one 
of  better  character  in  a  knight  of  ancient  family  name,  whose 
deeds  merit  some  passing  record. 

Sir  Robert  UmfreviUe,  a  knight  of  the  Grarter,  who  owed  his 
honors  to  the  nnfortonate  Henrj  VI^  found  leisure,  despite  the 
bnsj  and  troubled  times  in  which  he  lived,  to  found  the  Chantry 
of  Farmacres,  near  Bavensworth,  where  two  chaplains  were  reg- 
ularly to  officiate  according  to  the  law  of  Sarum.  If  the  knight's 
charity  was  great,  his  expectations  of  benefit  were  not  smalL 
The  chaplains  were  daily  to  perform  service  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aouls  of  the  founder,  and  of  all  his  kith,  kin,  and  kindred.  14ay, 
more  than  this,  service  was  to  be  performed  for  the  soul's  profit 
of  all  knights  of  the  Garter,  as  long  as  the  order  existed,  and  of 
all  the  proprietors  of  the  estate  of  Farmacres.  The  chaplains 
were  to  reside,  board,  and  sleep,  under  the  roof  of  the  chapel. 
Once  every  two  years  the  pious  will  of  the  founder  allowed  them 
a  renewal  of  costume,  consisting  of  ^*  a  sad  and  sober  vest  sweep- 
ing to  their  heels."  Upon  one  point  Sir  Robert  was  uncommonly 
strict ;  he  would  not  allow  of  the  presence  of  a  female  in  the 
chapel,  under  any  pretence  whatever — even  as  a  servant  to  the 
chaplains — quia  frequenter  dum  colttur  Martha,  expellitur  Moaria. 
The  latter,  too,  were  bound  to  exercise  no  office  of  a  secular  na- 
ture, especially  that  (^  bailiff.  To  a  little  secular  amusement, 
however,  the  sagacious  knight  did  not  object,  and  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  was  allowed  to  the  chaplains  every  year;  and 
doubtless  no  questions  were  asked,  on  their  return,  as  to  how  it 
had  been  employed. 

While  touching  on  the  matters  which  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  that  unhappy  Lancastrian  king,  Henry  VI.,  I  will  observe  that 
we  have  foreign  testimony  to  the  fact  of  our  civil  wars  having 
been  carried  on  with  more  knightly  courtesy  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  any  other  country.  ''In  my  humble  opinion," 
says  Comines,  '*  England  is,  of  all  the  dominions  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  the  one  alone  in  which  a  public  interest  is  properly 
treated.     There  is  no  violence  employed  against  the  people,  and 
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in  war-time  no  edifice  Ls  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  belli^nfnt*. 
The  fate  and  misery  of  war  falls  heaviest  on  those  immediately 
cono(^mod  in  carrying  it  on."  He  alludes  particularly  to  the 
knights  and  nobles ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  let  war  be  carri«^  on  in 
ever  so  knightly  a  fashion,  the  people  must  be  the  chief  sufTervn^ 
The  warehouses  may  stand,  but  so  also  will  commerce — very  still 
und  unproductive. 

Courteous  as  the  knights  of  this  age  may  have  been,  they  were 
by  no  means  incorruptible.  There  were  many  of  them  in  tbr 
service  of  Edwanl  IV.,  who  were  the  pensioner*  of  Limis  XI, 
who  used  to  delight  in  exhibiting  their  names  at  the  foot  of  ac- 
knowledgments for  money  received.  One  official,  however.  Ha!4* 
ings,  would  never  attach  his  autograph  to  his  receipt,  but  he  had 
no  scrui)l<'s  with  regard  to  taking  the  mon«'y.  The  Czar  buy* 
Pnis.'^iaii  service  afUT  the  fit-^hion  of  IaaiU  XI. 

Henry  VI 11.  can'il  inon*  for  m<Tit  tlian  Uinh  in  thf  knii:!.:- 
wliuni  1h.' rn-:it(ML  Ht»  1ir-t  rrc()«:iii'i(Ml  tin'  al»iliii«-*  ot'  hiii:  mL" 
WM>  afh-rwanl  Sir  .loliii  Ma^on,  \hv  fininrnt  »t.it«*in:ir.  ••?'  J;^- 
HM^ins.  Tliis  kiiij:  \va»;  <<»  plrii-rd  with  an  oralinn  (]t'livi;-f-i  in  ■  > 
pn-.-i'in'c  l»y  Ma^nii.  m  All  SnnN,  ( )xronl,  tlial  In-  ii«.k  iip-iis  i::..- 
M'lf  tin*  rliarjr**  <»t"  havin;j  liim  <Mliir:itrd  Mlimad.  a-  nin-  i.k«  '.;.  :. 
}>r<>vf  an  iihlv  niiMi>t«'r  <►!*  .-"tati'.  lit*  wa<  a  tinthriil  -♦■rv;in:  !■•  ■• 
kiii;:.  Kli/alM'th  had  diic  as  <:al]aiit  in  Sir  lltnry  riiinii.  m  i.< 
(•hMll«'np'<!  tlj»'  ^rnat  (iiii-«-  for  .-|M^akin;r  liditlv  nt'  hi^  n.\.:.  i:  -- 
tn."^-.  'Ihr  nii)tiv«"s  tnr  ilir  n>val  patnmai:''  n\*  t!it'-«-  ki.:L;;::>  «  »* 
Ix-ttrr  than  that  whiili  niuvrd  KicliMnl  1.  whi-n  !i<'  rai^fil  :!.•■  !.•*.«!.- 
Ijorn  Will  l>rir\vi'r  to  lavoritosliip  and  kni'jhtluHMJ.  11.  Mr\  \'III. 
was  tnnd  nt'  i'<»nirrrin;r  tlir  honor  of  fliivalrv  on  tlio-i-  uh..  -♦•rv.ii 
Iiini  wjII;  tlms  ot*  lin-  ("orni-h  lawvrr,  Tri-jMiiiH  1,  ]i,-  m:nh  .» 
kniL'iit.  wiili  loriv  |ioumiU  a  \iar  to  liflp  him  to  k«'<']i  up  ;t.i-  :!_'. 
niiv.  in  ai-kiiowhilLMmnt  ot  tin-  ahility  wit!i  uhii-h,  a-  pr-'.-..-:.  : 
hail  i'on<lucl«il  tin*  ra-«'  ot*  di\orr«'  a..'ain-t  i}ii*  *  u  Kaihai  ;. ■■.  I; 
wa-l»«::rr  -rrvi.-i-  tliati  .I<»lin  Tirn-ll  nndm-il  to  Ki.'l.  I'-l  111., 
w  Iio  kni,L'lit»d  him  li»r  hi>  aid  in  th»'  mnitli-r  ot"  :hr  lom;::  p:::.  ■  -. 
on  wiiii'h  (M'i-a>ion  In*  k«pt  tin*  k«'\««  ot'  ilu-  Tow ir.  and  -TiN^i  m- 
thr  fool  ot  ihr  -^lair-,  whilf  Fori'-t  and  l)iL'htoM  wi-n-  di-^par.  l.-.v,* 
th*"  \onnir  \irtim-.  \\>'*'  havf  a  kniirht  ot'  a  d.ith-piit  -tr\  <•!  i*  ■  • 
ii!ati«»M    in    Sir    Ixii-haril    IIi!M«im.  <  liarji  -    I.*-    ••  ho?ii-^:     ludj   .       • 
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whose  opposition  against  the  levying  of  ship-money,  even  the 
king  ooakl  not  feel  displeased.  Sir  Richard  deserved  his  honors ; 
and  we  may  reckon  among  them  the  fact,  that  ^  when  he  was  a 
barrister  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  seldom  or  never  took  a  fee  of  a  cler- 
gyman*'* 

The  old  crest  of  the  Huntingdonshire  Cromwells  was  a  lion 
rampant,  holding  a  diamond  ring  in  its  fore-paw.  This  crest  has 
reference  to  an  individual  knighted  by  Henry  YIIL  In  the  thirty- 
seeond  year  of  that  king's  reign,  Richard  Williams,  alias  Crom- 
well, with  five  other  gentlemen,  challenged  all  or  any  comers  from 
Scotland,  Flanders,  France,  or  Spain,  who  were  willing  to  encoun- 
ter them  in  the  lists.  The  challenge  was  duly  accepted,  and  on 
the  day  of  encounter,  Richard  Cromwell  flung  two  of  his  adver- 
saries from  their  horses.  Henry  loved  the  sport,  and  especially 
such  feats  as  this  exhibited  by  Cromwell,  whom  he  summoned  to 
his  presence.  The  king  said,  ^  You  have  hitherto  been  my  Dick, 
now  be  my  diamond ;"  and  taking  a  diamond  ring  from  his  own 
finger,  and  placing  it  on  that  of  Cromwell,  he  bade  the  latter 
ahrajs  carry  it  for  his  crest  The  king,  moreover,  knighted 
Bkhard,  and  what  was  better,  conferred  on  him  Romney  Abbeys 
^oo  condition  of  his  good  service,  and  the  payment  of  £4,663  4t 
SdL  held  in  capite  by  the  tenth  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  paying 
£29  16f." 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  that  for  the  first  time  a 
serjeant-at-law  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  This  seems  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  learned  body  as  a  corporate  honor,  by 
which  the  entire  company  of  sergeants  were  lifted  to  a  level  with 
knights-bachelors,  at  least  It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that 
sergeants-at-law  claim  to  be  equal  in  rank  with,  and  decline  to  go 
beknr  those  said  knight's  bachelors. 

Of  Elizabeth,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  but  one  sample  of  her 
knights.  She  created  many,  but  she  never  dubbed  one  who 
more  nobly  deserved  the  honor  than  when  she  clapped  the  sword 
on  the  shoulder  of  Spielman,  the  paper-maker,  and  bade  him  rise 
a  knight  This  was  done  by  way  of  recompense  for  the  im- 
provements he  had  introduced  into  his  art,  at  a  time  when  printers 
and  paper-makers  were  considered  by  Romanists  anytliing  but 
angels  of  light. 
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Home,  referring  to  the  chivalry  of  James  I.'s  time,  remarks 
that  the  private  soldiers  were  drawn  from  a  better  class  of  men 
than  was  the  case  in  Hume's  time.  Thej  approach«4  he  saj^ 
nearer  to  an  equality  with  the  rank  of  officers.  It  has  been  an- 
swered that  no  such  rank  existed  as  that  from  which  thev  are 
chiefly  drawn  now.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  There  were 
then,  as  now,  doubtless  many  of  the  pea.sant  and  working  cia»e» 
in  the  army  ;  but  there  is  not  now,  as  there  was  then,  any  encoura|ce- 
ment  to  men  of  respectable  station  to  begin  the  ascent  in  profes- 
sion of  arms  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder. 

One  of  James  I.'s  knights  was  the  well-known  Sir  Herben 
Crofl.  James  knighted  him  at  Theobalds,  out  of  respect  to  his 
family,  and  personal  merits.  Some  years  subsequently  Sir 
Herbert,  then  above  fifty  years  of  age,  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  retired  to  Douiiy,  where  he  dwelt  a  Ijiy-brfJtli^r,  ani«/:.i: 
the  English  Renedictines.  He  died  ainoii;:  lliem.  afl»T  a  :\\' 
years' residence,  in  the  year  1G22.  His  eldest  .-on  Wiiii:in;  w.j. 
also  knighted,  I  think,  l>y  Charles  1.  He  is  an  exanijilf  i>i  i..  — 
who  were  lK>th  knights  and  elergynien,  lor  alter  s«'r\  iii;r  ;t«  O'i'  :■  I 
in  the  civil  wars,  he  lbr>ook  Catholicism,  in  which  h*-  lunl  •■•••:. 
brought  up  by  his  lather,  entered  the  Church  o\'  KuL'lana.  ;i!.-i 
like  so  many  other  knights  who  in  lonner  tin)es  had  ciianj-'i  :;• 
sword  tor  the  gown,  ros«*  to  the  dignity  of  <-arryin;:  an  •'}•:*.■■■:  ». 
jjastoral  stall*,  and  was  made  Hi>hop  ol*  Hen*tonl  in  h'»i*il.  I:  -.^  • 
a  d«'scendant  of  his  wh(>  wrote  the  very  ina«'<Mirat»-  liioi;r:ij«hv  •  :' 
Young,  in  "  John-on'>  Lives  oi'  the  Pods.'*  Wotxl,  in  hi-  -l'.'.'  ../, 
shows  that  the  lii*st  Sir  IL'rheit  was  a  literary  kni;:hi,  wh^.  ^«..^ 
up  pen  in  the  service  ol"  the  communion  into  which  In*  hati  •  T;- 
t«'re(|.  These  were: — 1.  Letter-J  persua-ivc  to  lii^  wit.-  :»:.  i 
cliildrcn  to  take  upon  them  the  C  atholic  religion.  *J.  Ar'jr:i!i'  :.:• 
to  .-how  that  the  Church,  in  <*ominunioii  with  the  See  ol'  Kmi.-.  > 
the  true  Church.  .'!.  Reply  to  the  an-wers  of  his  ilaughtrT.  M.ir;. 
Cn)rr,  which  >hc  made  to  n  paper  i»r  his  sent  to  her  con«*''rr.:r.:: 
the  Roman  (^hurch."  All  tlie«ie  pieces  appean*d  in  th»*  -am-^  v.  ur. 
mr.J,  and  they  seem  to  have  heeii  xt-ry  harmle-<  weapon^  in  tL- 
han«l<  ol'  a  v«tv  amiahle  knight. 

Amoiiir  the  most  worthy  ol"  the  kniirht-i  crented  hv  .Iann-.-  I.  »:i- 
J.eMfirird  llolildMV,  who  ^iTved  the  «»tlice  ol"  [.onl  Mavor  in  l'i«»*». 
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nod  was  dabbed  chevalier  hj  a  king  who  is  said  never  to  have 
conferred  the  honor  without  being  half  afraid  of  the  drawn  sword 
which  was  his  instrument  Sir  Leonard  did  good  service  in  re- 
turn. In  his  time  Moorfields  consisted  of  nothing  but  desolate 
land,  the  stage  whereon  was  enacted  much  violence  and  terrible 
pollution.  In  this  savage  locality,  Sir  Leonard  effected  as  won- 
derful a  change  as  Louis  ^apoleon  has  done  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne; and  even  a  greater;  for  there  were  more  difficulties  in 
the  knight's  way,  and  his  will  was  less  sovereign  and  potent  to 
work  mutation.  Nevertheless,  by  perseverance,  liberal  outlay, 
and  hard  work  of  those  employed  in  the  manual  labor,  he  trans- 
formed the  hideous  and  almost  pathless  swamp  into  a  smiling 
garden,  wherein  the  citizens  might  take  the  air  without  fearing 
violence  either  to  body  or  goods.  They  blessed  king  James's 
knight  as  they  disported  themselves  in  the  rural  district  with  their 
wives  and  children.  The  laborers  employed  were  said  to  have 
been  less  lavish  of  benedictions  upon  the  head  of  him  from  whom 
they  took  their  wages.  They  complained  bitterly  of  the  toil,  and 
for  a  long  time  in  London,  when  any  great  exertions  were  necet>- 
sary  to  produce  a  desired  end,  promptly,  men  spoke  of  the  same 
as  being  mere  "  Holiday  work." 

James  I.  was  not  so  perfect  a  knight  in  presence  of  a  sword  as 
he  was  in  presence  of  a  lady.  He  made  more  knights  than  any 
other  king,  not  excepting  William  lY. ;  but  he  never  dubbed  one 
without  some  nervousness  at  the  sight  of  tlie  weapon  with  which 
he  laid  on  the  honor.  Kenelm  Digby  states  that  when  he  was 
knighted  by  James,  the  sword,  had  it  not  been  guided  in  the  King's 
hand  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  would  have  gone,  not  upon  his 
shoulder,  but  into  his  eye.  James's  aversion  from  the  sight  of  a 
sword  is  said  to  have  descended  to  him  from  his  mother  who,  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  birth,  was  the  terrified  spectator  of  the 
murder  of  Rizzio.  The  same  King  used  to  remark  that  there 
were  two  great  advantages  in  wearing  armor,  namely,  that  the 
wearer  could  neither  receive  nor  infiict  much  injury.  Indeed,  as 
James  sagaciously  remarked,  the  chief  inconvenience  to  be  dread- 
ed from  armor  was  in  being  knocked  down  in  it,  and  lefl  without 
a  squire  to  lend  assistance.  In  this  case  the  knight  stood,  or  lay, 
in  imminent  peril  of  suffocation ;  the  armor  being  generally  too 
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heavy  to  mitnli  of  a  knight  ritiuii*  from  tlie 
If  bt5  lay  oil  liL'i  fuce  lii$  I'oiiititifm  wim  aJmoct  hrTpnion 
^eeiitiTUi'tit  f>f  cliiviilry  wa«t  niler  all,  oot  to  fareipi  lo  J«bc9  m  i 
pupulurjy  ^upfKJiiifd.     "VViUit*^  the:  dri*uiiuitia€«  wlieA  Sttlljr  iMit 

sudor  luwer  kb  tkg  t<}  llit*  pitnnmit  of  tltis  Ka|^Ul 

to  i^et-ivc^  or  r^eort  kinii     Xliiik  hciwirva-,  ImA  httm 

skintM  mto  tm  iiAmot.     The  [loetji  of  tbb  limo  too  began  lo  Iwrt 

a  o]iivalruu*ii  feeiini;  lor  ibi^  httrdililfM»  of  t-ommon  wonai.    IV 

ft?«Uii)^  it:§ra  to  be  ull  lor  princoflWi  anil  eoEirtijr  dASil««  but  k  «m 

BOW  exprcHn^ed  even  for  bliop-wiy^^  behbJ  eyii]iCcf9.     Tliai  iIk 

nutiior  of  ^'Tlit*  Fair  JMiud  of  tb*^  lit?/'  ^71  vs: —  .^^ 


W«dg«d  into  hit  diop  lik«li  ■mwhl ; 

To  be  Men,  iImu'a  woman,  bat  her  vpper  part." 

The  ladies  too,  themselves  were  growing  ambitiomy  and  at 
fanciful  as  any  knight's  ^  dame  par  amoor^  of  them  alL  TV 
Goldsmith's  daughter  in  "  Eastward  Ho !"  who  wants  to  be  made 
a  lady,  says  to  her  "  sweet  knight,"  "  Carry  me  out  of  the  scent  of 
Newcastle  coal  and  the  hearing  of  Bow  bells  H*  and  a-propot  to 
titles,  let  me  add  that,  in  James's  time,  it  was,  aooording  to  Jod- 
6on — 


-  a  receWed  bereiij 


That  England  bears  no  Doket." 

Southey  commenting  on  this  passage,  said  that  the  title  was  ptob- 
ably  thought  ominous,  so  many  dukes  having  lost  their  he«ds. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  he  made  not  les 
than  three  hundred  knights ;  and  on  another  occasion  be  is  said  to 
have  made  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  six  weeks.  In 
France,  when  the  state  was  in  distress,  knighthood  was  often  a 
marketable  commodity  ;  but  it  probably  was  never  more  so  there, 
than  it  was  in  England  under  the  first  James.  No  one  was  more 
conscious  than  he,  when  he  had  an  unworthy  person  before  him ; 
and  it  sometimes  happened  that  these  persons  had  the  same  m>- 
comfortable  consciousness  touching  themselves.  Thus,  we  are  told 
that  when  ^^  an  insigificant  person**  once  held  down  his  head,  as 
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tlie  king  was  about  to  knight  him,  James  called  out,  '^  Hold  up 
thj  head,  man,  I  have  more  need  to  be  ashamed  than  thou." 

The  indiscriminate  infliction  of  the  order  caused  great  confusion. 
Knightd-aldeimen  in  the  citj  claimed  precedence  of  knights-com- 
moners, and  violent  was  the  struggle  when  the  question  was  agi- 
tated. Heralds  stood  forth  and  pleaded  before  ^^mj  lords,"  as 
lawjers  do,  with  reference  to  the  party  bj  which  they  were  re- 
tained. One  party  considered  it  absurd  that  a  knight  who  hap- 
pened to  be  an  alderman  should  take  precedence  of  one  who  was 
only  a  knight.  The  civic  dignitary,  it  was  said,  was  no  more  above 
the  chivalric,  than  a  rushlight  was  superior  to  the  sun.  Such  an 
idea,  it  was  urged,  by  York  against  Garter,  was  an  insult  to  God 
and  man.  The  case  was  ultimately  gained  by  the  chivalric  alder- 
men, simply  because  the  knights-commoners  did  not  care  to  pur- 
sue it,  or  support  their  own  privileges.  York  thought  that  knights- 
commoners,  though  tradesmen,  who  had  been  lord  mayors,  and  yet 
were  not  now  aldermen,  ought  to  take  precedence  of  mere  alder- 
man knights.  The  commoners  lost  their  cause  by  neglect ;  but  it 
has  been  ruled  that  ex-lord  mayors,  and  provosts  of  Scotland,  shall 
precede  all  knights,  as  having  been  the  Sovereign's  lieutenants. 

James  may  be  said,  altogether,  to  have  shown  very  little  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  knights  generally.  By  creating  a  rank  above 
them,  he  set  them  a  step  lower  in  degree  of  precedence.  This 
monarch  is,  so  to  speak,  the  inventor  of  the  baronet  When 
money  was  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster, 
a  suggestion  was  made  that  they  who  supplied  it  liberally  should 
have  the  hereditary  title  of  ^  Sir"  and  '^  Baronet."  James  himself 
was  at  first  a  little  startled  at  the  proposition,  but  he  soon  gave  it  his 
sanction  upon  Lord  Salisbury  observing,  *'  Sire,  the  money  will  do 
you  good,  and  the  honor  will  do  them  none."  James  thought  that 
a  fiur  bargain,  and  the  matter  was  soon  arranged.  The  knights 
were  not  pleased,  but  it  was  intimated  to  them,  that  only  two  hun- 
dred baronets  would  be  created,  and  that  as  the  titles  became 
extinct,  no  new  hereditary  ^^  Sirs"  would  be  nominated.  Tlie  suc- 
cessors of  James  did  not  think  themselves  bound  by  the  under- 
taking of  their  predecessor.  Greorge  III.  the  least  regarded  it, 
for  during  four  or  five  years  of  his  reign  he  created  baronets  at^ 
tlie  rate  of  one  a-month. 
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A  particular  annojaBce  ta  (Ijc  poor  ktiiglitji  mm$j 
could  purchase  the  tiik,  nuU  &q  kap  over  chem  at  a  bciitBi,«ri 
be  dubb&ij  kntghi^  lirst»  if  tbej  preferre cl  ta  tak«  thai  rwok^  hy 
the  wity>  But  if  the  knighlis  wer«  aggriev«df  nmch  toon  m  w«n 
their  ladles,  fbr  ttje  wlt<^  of  a  baronet  waM  allowed  preflediaee  if 
all  k-nigtit^*  ladies,  even  of  ihme  of  the  Gart«?r.  Tbr  tevBito 
thecascives  look  precedenoe  of  all  kmglita  except  of  ihotm  ni  iht 
Garter ;  and  th^^ir  elder  mni&  runkad  Imfore  itiinpte  kiUgiiiSi  vfcm 
disdnetion  of  *'*  Sir"  tliey  were  cotitlt^d  la  a^aiim^,  al  thm.  m^  d 
twenty H>ne,  if  tliey  were  io  miJided.  F^Wf  ha^mver^  »TmiM 
themselred  of  ihh  privilege. 

This  tntitter  went  so  niudt  to  the  tallsfactkm  of  immm^  ihm  W 
re^iolvcd  to  sell  anotJier  batch  of  baronet'a  tftlwtt  ^md  th^imupm 
followed  hh  '*  Barooets  of  Noth  Bootiii.'*  All  theses  tttW  wwn 
bought  of  ihe  erown,  the  pecuniary  prcwx^eds  being  applic^d  Um  tie 
improrement  of  the  outlying  province  of  Nova  S<xitk,  A  ^ncif, 
not  altogether  rightly  directed,  has  been  occasional] j  flung  at  these 
purchased  hereditary  baronetcies.  No  doubt  a  title  so  acquired 
did  not  carry  with  it  so  much  honor  as  one  conferred  ibr  great  and 
glorious  service  rendered  to  the  country.  But  there  have  been 
many  titled  sneerers  whose  own  dignity  stood  upon  no  better  basis 
than  that  their  ancestress  was  a  king's  concubine,  or  the  ibfuider 
of  their  house  an  obsequious  slave  to  monarch  or  minister.  The 
first  baronets,  whether  of  Ulster  or  Nova  Scotia,  rendered  mae 
better  service  than  this  to  their  country,  by  giving  their  money 
for  purposes  of  certain  public  good.  They  were  not,  indeed,  re* 
warded  accordingly.  They  were  public  benefactors,  only  on  oob> 
dition  that  they  should  be  recompensed  with  an  hereditary  title. 
The  morality  here  is  not  yery  pure ;  the  principle  is  not  very 
exalted ;  but  a  smaller  outlay  of  morality  and  principle  has  pur- 
chased peerages  before  now,  and  the  baronets,  therefore,  have  ao 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  origin  of  their  order.  Least  of  all 
have  those  baronets  of  later  creation,  men  who  have  made  laife 
sacrifices  and  rendered  inestimable  services  to  their  country.  Oa 
these  the  rank  of  baronet  conferred  no  real  dignity  which  they 
did  not  before  possess,  but  it  served  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
worth  in  tlie  eyes  of  their  fellow-men.  I  may  ix>tice  here,  that  when 
Sir  Walter  SooU  makes  record  of  the  gaUaot  actioB  peHbmed 
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al  I^nkie  by  Balph  Sadler,  when  he  rallied  the  English  cavalry 
80  effectually  as  to  win  a  battle  almost  lost,  and  seized  the  royal 
standard  of  Scotland  with  his  own  hand,  the  biographer  adds  tliat 
the  rank  to  which  the  gallant  Ralph  was  then  raised — of  knight- 
banneret,  "  may  be  called  the  very  pinnacle  of  chivalry.  Knight- 
bannerets  could  only  be  created  by  the  king  himself  or,  which  was 
Tery  rare,  by  a  person  vested  with  such  powers  as  to  represent 
bis  person.  They  were  dubbed  either  before  or  afler  a  battle,  in 
which  the  royal  standard  was  displayed ;  and  the  person  so  to  be 
honored,  being  brought  before  the  king  led  by  two  distinguished 
kni^ts  or  nobles,  presented  to  the  sovereign  his  pennon,  having 
an  indenture  like  a  swallow's  tail  at  the  extremity.  The  king 
then  cat  off  the  fished  extremity,  rendering  the  banner  square, 
in  shape  similar  to  that  of  a  baron,  which,  thereafter,  the  knight- 
bfuineret  might  display  in  every  pitched  field,  in  that  more  noble 
form.  If  created  by  the  king,  the  banneret  took  precedence  of 
aD  other  knights,  but  if  by  a  general,  only  of  knights  of  the  Bath 
and  knights-bachelors.  Sir  Francis  Brian,  conmiander  of  the 
light  horsemen,  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  lieutenant  of  the  men-at- 
arms,  received  this  honor  with  our  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  on  the  field 
of  Pinkie.  But  he  survived  his  companions,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  knight-banneret  of  England.** 

I  suppose  Washington  thought  that  he  had  as  much  right  as  the 
English  Protector  to  dub  knights ;  which  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  dis- 
puted. But  Washington  went  further  than  Cromwell,  inasmuch 
as  that  he  instituted  an  order.  This  was,  what  it  was  said  to  be, 
trenching  on  the  privilege  of  a  king.  It  was  a  military  order, 
and  was  named  after  the  agricultural  patriot,  who  was  summoned 
from  his  plough  to  guide  the  destinies  of  Rome ;  for  the  Romans 
had  a  very  proper  idea  that  nations  created  their  own  destinies. 
The  order  of  Cincinnatus  being  decreed,  the  insignia  of  the  order 
were  sent  to  Lafayette,  then  in  Paris,  where  the  nobility,  who 
could  no  more  spell  than  Lord  Duberly,  trusting  to  their  cars 
only,  took  it  for  the  order  of  St.  Senatus.  A  little  uproar  ensued. 
The  aristocracy  not  only  sneered  at  the  American  Dictator  for 
assuming  the  '^  hedging"  of  a  king,  but  they  considered  also  tluit 
he  had  encroached  upon  the  privileges  of  a  pope,  and,  as  they 
had  searched  the  calendar  and  could  not  find  a  St.  Senatu«.  they 
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fit  one«  came  to  the  csondiigtan  tlml  Uc  hsud  esktmnintd  mmm  4a^ 
eervirj^j  Ltit  ciomocrwtie  iijrJlvjJuiU  uf  lUe  riiy  af  Ikutolu 

Tti(^  coimuonwvultlj  kriighMf  whirlhtT  ta  flie  imv^  or  buH  «r^ 
vice,  had  pt?rUtips  l^s  of  reAned  galJaotry  tlimn  yin^raHtd  aipim 
tlie  **  Oavalieis**  jmr  excdUnct.  Thus  it  was  a  f«.*at  of  wl^di  M 
cMvaJry  would  have  been  nsliamed — tliiit  of  Admiral  B«ii«a^ 
when  be  cannaniuled  the  house  m  which  Qucf^n  lienriHlA  Matb 
w»i  sleeping,  at  Bridlhiglon,  and  drove  her  into  tin*  ^mlds*  B^ 
what  do  I  6a J  touching  the  gaUant  refiii€(Bieiit  on  tke  r«!kpocUTi 
sides?*— after  all^  llie  nidejie.^a  of  Battim  ww  dvUk/  itself  cow- 
pared  with  the  doingg  of  Goring  and  bin  dragootif.  On  tlM  crite 
hand,  there  was  not  a  man  in  wrm%  in  eiUier  bo^  who  in  1 
qualifioatiuns  excelled  Ilanipden — *^  a  §uprcsi9  fOVcnM 
\l\&  pas^ion^  and  aiTections^  and  having  thereby  zi  greai  {>o>wrr  i 
tho-p  fsf  oilii^r  men."  Whh  rt^Lmrd  to  r'n^inw^n  bim-*  E'"  \fn.in,i^« 
de  Sevigne  has  remarked,  that  there  were  some  tluDgs  in  whick 
the  great  Turenne  resembled  him.  This  seems  to  me  raUier  a 
compliment  to  Turenne  than  to  the  Protector.  The  latter,  like 
Hampden  could  conceal,  at  least,  if  he  could  not  govern  his  pas- 
sions. He  had  the  delicacy  of  knighthood ;  and  he  was  not  such 
a  man  as  Miles  Burket,  who,  in  his  prayer  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  execution  of  the  king,  asked  the  Almighty  if  he  had  noc  smek 
a  sweet  savor  of  blood  ? 

The  fighting  chivalry  of  Goring,  let  me  add,  was  nevertheless 
perfect.  The  courtesies  of  chivalry  were  not  his ;  but  in  ability 
and  bravery  he  was  never  surpassed.  His  dexterity  is  said  to 
have  been  especially  remarkable  in  sudden  emergencies ;  and  ic 
was  this  dexterity  that  used  to  be  most  praised  in  the  knight  of 
olden  times.  Many  other  cavaliers  were  poor  soldiers,  but  ad- 
mirable company. 

The  fierce  but  indomitable  spirit  of  chivalry,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  spirit  which  will  endure  all  anguish  without  relinquishing  an 
iota  of  principle,  or  yielding  an  inch  of  ground  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  numbers,  was  conspicuous  in  other  men  bei^ides  the 
martial  followers  of  Cromwell.  I  will  only  instance  the  case  of 
Prynne,  who,  under  the  merciless  scourge,  calmly  preached  against 
tyranny;  and  with  his  neck  in  the  pillory,  boldly  wagged  his 
tongue  against  cruelty  and  persecution.    ^  FreebOTn  John**  ww 
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gagged  for  his  andadtj,  but  when  he  was  thus  rendered  speech- 
less, he  stamped  incessantly  with  his  unshackled  feet,  to  express 
that  he  was  invincible  and  unconvinced  still.  If  this  was  not  as 
great  courage  as  ever  was  shown  bj  knight,  I  know  not  what  to 
call  it. 

Against  the  courage  of  Cromwell,  Dugdale  and  Roger  Manbj 
saj  more  than  can  ever  be  alleged  against  Prynne — namely,  that 
his  heart  failed  him  once  in  his  life.  It  i^  said,  that  when  he  was 
Ciq[>tain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  Essex's  regiment,  at  Edgehill,  ^  he 
absented  himself  from  the  battle,  and  observing,  from  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  steeple  the  disorder  that  the  right  wing  sustained  from 
Prince  Rupert,  he  was  so  terrified,  that  slipping  down  in  haste  by 
a  bell-rope,  he  took  horse,  and  ran  away  with  his  troop,  for  which 
cowardice  he  had  been  cashiered,  had  it  not  been  for  the  powerful 
mediation  of  his  friends."  This  passage  shows  that  the  legendary 
style  of  the  chivalrous  romance  still  was  followed  as  an  example 
by  historians.  Indeed  romance  itself  claimed  Oliver  for  a  hero, 
as  it  had  done  with  many  a  knight  before  him.  It  was  gravely 
told  of  him  that,  before  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  went  into  a 
wood,  like  any  Sir  Tristram,  where  he  met  a  solemn  old  man  with 
a  roll  of  parchment  in  his  hand.  Oliver  read  the  roll — a  com- 
pact between  him  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  was  heard  to 
say,  ^  This  is  only  for  seven  years ;  I  was  to  have  had  one  for 
one-and-twenty.'*  "Then,"  says  the  Chronicler,  "he  stood' out 
for  fourteen ;  but  the  other  replied,  that  if  he  would  not  take  it 
on  those  terms,  there  were  others  who  would.  So  he'  took  the 
parchment  and  died  that  day  seven  years."  This  is  history  afler 
the  model  of  the  Seven  Champions. 

The  observance  of  knightly  colors  was  kept  up  in  the  contest 
between  commonwealth  men  and  the  crown.  Those  of  Essex 
were  deep  yellow ;  and  so  acute  were  the  jealousies  of  war,  that 
they  who  wore  any  other  were  accounted  as  disaffected  to  the  good 


J  have  remarked  before,  that  Siri  puts  blame  upon  the  Scot- 
tish men-at-armi<,  whose  alleged  mercenary  conduct  was  said  to 
have  been  the  seed  of  a  heavy  crop  of  evil.  The  Scots  seem  to 
have  been  unpopular  on  all  sides.  Before  the  catastrophe,  which 
ended  king  and  kingdom,  the  French  embassador,  then  in  the 
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north,  was  escorted  to  some  point  by  a  troop  of  Scots  horse.  On 
leaving  them,  he  drew  out  half-a-erown  piece,  and  asked  them  how 
many  pence  it  contained.  "Thirty,"  was  the  ready-reckoned 
answer  of  an  arithmetical  carabinier.  "  Exactly  so !"  replied  ihe 
envoy,  flinging  the  piece  among  them  with  as  much  contempt  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange  felt  respect,  when  he  threw  his  cross  among  the 
Dutch  troops  at  Waterloo.  "  Exactly  so !  take  it  It  was  the 
price  for  which  Judas  betrayed  his  master." 

If  the  saints  were  unsaintcd  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  foun<l  some  compensation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Penry,  the 
author  of  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  who  chose  to  knight  the  most  dis- 
tinguished— and  this  not  only  did  he  do  to  the  male,  but  to  the 
female  saints.  The  facetious  Penry,  accordingly,  spoke  of  Sir 
Paul,  Sir  Peter,  and  Sir  Martin,  and  also  of  Sir  Margaret  and 
Sir  Mary. 

Passing  on  to  later  times,  those  of  James  II.,  I  may  observe 
that  Poor  Nat  Lee,  when  mad,  said  of  a  celebrated  knight  of  this 
time,  Sir  Roger  Lestrange,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
was  that  one  was  Strange  Lee,  the  other  Lestrange.  "  You  poor 
in  purse,"  said  Lee,  "  as  I  am  poor  in  brains."  Sir  Roger  was 
certainly  less  richly  endowed  mentally  than  the  poet,  but  he  had 
one  quality  which  a  knight  of  old  was  bound  to  have,  above  most 
men  who  were  his  contemporaries — namely,  intense  admiratkni 
for  the  ladies.  This  gallantry  he  carried  so  far  that  when  he  was 
licenser  of  books,  it  is  said  that  he  would  readily  wink  at  mili- 
censed  volumes,  if  the  printer's  wife  would  only  smile-  at  him. 

Though  not  exactly  germane  to  the  immediate  subject  of  Sir 
Roger,  I  will  notice  hiere  that  it  was  the  custom  for  children,  as 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  II.,  on  first  meeting  their  parents  in 
the  morning,  to  kneel  at  their  feet  and  ask  a  blessing.  This  was 
an  observance  seldom  omitted  in  the  early  days  of  chivalry  by 
knights  who  encountered  a  priest  We  often  hear  praises  of  this 
filial  reverence  paid  by  errant  knights  to  the  spiritual  fathers  whom 
they  encountered  in  their  wanderings. 

Another  social  custom  connected  with  chivalry  was  still  observed 
during  this,  and  even  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  is 
iK>ticed  by  Dryden,  in  the  dedication  to  his  ^  Love  TriumpbaDt," 
in  the  following  words  :-^^  It  is  the  usual  pracdoe  of  our  decayed 
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gentry  to  look  about  them  for  some  illustrious  family,  and  then  ^x. 
their  young  darling  where  he  may  be  both  well-educated  and  sup- 
ported.**  The  knightly  courage  and  the  education  were  not  always 
of  the  highest  quality,  if  we  might  put  implicit  faith  in  the  passage 
in  Congreve'g  Old  Bachelor^  wherein  it  is  said,  "  the  habit  of  a 
Boldier  now-a-days  as  oAen  cloaks  cowardice,  as  a  black  coat  does 
atheisDL"  But  the  stage  is  not  to  be  taken  as  fairly  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature ;  and  for  my  part,  I  do  not  credit  the  asser- 
tion of  that  stage-knight,  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  that  in  England, 
'^  honesty  went  out  with  the  slashed  doublets,  and  love  with  the 
close-bodied  gown."  Nor  do  I  altogether  credit  what  is  said  of 
Qneen  Anne's  time,  in  the  Fair  Quaker  of  J)eal,  that  "  our  sea- 
chaplains,  generally  speaking,  are  as  drunk  as  our  sea-captains." 

William  III.  knighted  many  a  man  who  did  not  merit  the  honor, 
but  he  was  guilty  of  no  such  mistake  when  he  laid  the  sword  of 
eluTalry  on  the  shoulders  of  honest  Thomas  Abney,  citizen  of 
London.  Abney  was  one  of  those  happy  architects  who  build  up 
their  own  fortunes,  and  upon  a  basis  of  rectitude  and  common- 
sense.  In  course  of  time,  he  achieved  that  greatness  which  is 
now  of  so  stupendous  an  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians ;  in 
other  words,  he  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  religious 
spirit  of  chivalry  beat  within  the  breast  that  was  covered  with 
broadcloth,  and  Sir  Thomas  Abney  humbled  himself  on  the  day 
on  which  he  was  exalted.  He  had  been  ''  brought  up"  a  dissenter, 
but  he  certainly  was  not  one  when  he  became  sovereign  of  the 
city  in  the  year  1700.  He  was  none  the  less  a  Christian,  and  it 
18  an  exemplary  and  an  agreeable  trait  that  we  have  of  him,  as 
illustrated  in  his  conduct  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  The 
evening  banquet  was  still  in  progress,  when  he  silently  withdrew 
firom  the  glittering  scene,  hurried  home,  read  evening  prayers  to 
inch  of  his  household  as  were  there  assembled  on  the  festive  day, 
and  then  calmly  returned  and  resumed  his  place  among  the  joy- 
ous company. 

This  knight's  hospitality  was  of  the  same  sterling  quality.  Who 
forgets  that  to  him  Dr.  Watts  (that  amiable  intolerant !)  was  in- 
debted during  thirty  years  for  a  home  ?  The  Abney  family  had 
a  respect  for  the  author  of  "  the  Sluggard,"  which  never  slept.  It 
almost  reached  idolatry.     I  have  said  thirty  years,  but  in  truths 
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Dr.  Watts  was  nt  home,  al  the  beaith  d*  Sir  TbofHA^,  liarttis*  tm 
briefer  a  pi^rifxl  tlm»  eix-and-lbirtj  jenff*  Tiio  TiktiaiBaara& 
poet^  the  severity  of  whose  early  itudiesi  hod  ^m^dtoil  lllm  to  yd 
an  eternal  i:^  to  tlie  goiide&f  of  healthy  wm  wekoned  bf  fhm 
tiiji;ht,  with  an  honest  warmth  bora  of  respect  fbr  tli«  worth  iiicl 
g^niu.^  of  a  kind-hearted  man  who  ^  seatier^^l  damnalbn*  in  gtnilt 
rhymers,  and  yet  who  woold  not  have  hurt  n  wnrm.  Iq  tlu* 
paradise  where  he  was  as  much  at  east*  a^  hU  premriotti 
would  allow,  it  is  astonbhing  with  what  vijg^r  of  spirit  aft4 
ne*8  of  phrase  the  good^jnientloned  ver?<ifier  lhni*t  tutllkMi^ 
the  gates  of  a  great^-r  pamdUe*  SueU  at  least  wji<  tny  own  v0^ 
impre&iion  of  the  rhjine^t  of  tl»e  kniglit*:i  jpit^f.  They  intpiti 
myeh  fear  and  litlle  love :  and  if  I  can  f^eo  now  that  m^h  wmi  noi 
the  author's  deiiign»and  that  \i(*  only  used  inemict?  to  fiecureobrclirnriR, 
thiu  thereby  affection  might  foltow%  I  ^iill  am  unable  to  come  lo  any 
other  conclusion,  than  that  the  method  adopted  is  open  to  censure. 

He  sat  beneath  the  knightly  roof,  without  a  want  unsapplied, 
with  every  desire  anticipated ;  exempted  from  having  to  sustjun 
an  active  share  of  the  warfare  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  be  was 
beset  by  few,  perhaps  by  no  temptations ;  and  free  from  every 
care,  he  had  every  hour  of  the  day  wherein  to  walk  with  God. 
His  defect  consisted  in  forgetting  that  other  men,  and  the  children 
of  men,  had  not  his  advantage,  and  while,  rightly  enough,  he  ac- 
counted their  virtue  as  nothing,  he  had  no  bowels  of  compassion 
for  their  human  failings.  It  is  well  to  erect  a  high  standard,  bot 
it  is  not  less  so  to  console  rather  than  condemn  those  who  fall  «hort 
of  it  '*  Excelsior''  is  a  good  advice,  on  a  glorious  banner,  bot 
they  who  are  luxuriously  carried  on  beneath  its  folds  should  not 
be  hasty  to  condemn  those  who  faint  by  the  way,  fall  back,  and 
await  the  mercy  of  God,  whereby  to  attain  the  high  priie  which 
they  had  for  their  chief  object,  I  should  like  to  know  if  Sir 
Thomas  ever  disputed  the  conclusions  adopted  by  his  gnesu 

This  mention  of  the  metropolitan  knight  and  the  poet  who  sat 
at  his  hearth,  reminds  me  of  a  patron  and  guest  of  another  quality, 
who  were  once  well  known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metx ; — **  Meti 
iaru  Lorraine,"  as  the  proud  inhabitants  speak  of  a  free  locality 
which  was  surrounded  by,  but  was  never  in  Lorraine. 

The  patron  was  an  o\d  cVve^aVv^T  d^  Su  Looia^  with  a  tmall  cross 
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and  kurge  ^alles  de  pigeon."  The  guest  was  the  parish  priest, 
who  resided  ander  his  roof,  and  was  the  *^  friend  of  the  house." 
The  parish  was  a  poor  one,  but  it  had  spirit  enough  to  raise  a  sub- 
acription  in  order  to  supply  the  altar  with  a  new  ctbarium — the 
vessel  which  holds  the  "  body  of  the  Lord."  With  the  modest 
8om  in  handy  the  Knight  of  St  Louis,  accompanied  by  the  priest, 
repaired  to  Metz,  to  make  the  necessary  purchase.  The  orthodox 
goldsmith  placed  two  vessels  before  them.  One  was  somewhat 
small,  but  suitable  to  the  funds  at  the  knight's  disposal ;  the  other 
was  large,  splendidly  chased,  and  highly  coveted  by  the  priest 

^  Here  is  a  pretty  article,"  said  the  chevalier,  pointing  to  the 
simpler  of  the  two  vessels :  '^  But  here  is  a  more  worthy,"  inter- 
rupted the  priest  ^'  It  corresponds  with  the  sum  at  our  disposal," 
remarked  the  former.  '^  I  am  sure  it  does  not  correspond  with 
your  love  for  Him  for  whom  the  sum  was  raised,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
^  I  have  no  authority  to  exceed  the  amount  named,"  whispered  the 
cautious  chevalier.  "  But  you  have  wherewith  of  your  own  to 
supply  the  deficiency,"  murmured  the  priest  The  perplexed 
knight  began  to  feel  himself  a  dissenter  from  the  church,  and  after 
a  moment's  thought,  and  lookiog  at  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  sim- 
pler of  the  two  vessels,  he  exclaimed — **it  is  large  enough  for  the 
purpose,  and  will  do  honor  to  the  church."  "  The  larger  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose,  and  would  do  more  honor  to  the  Head  of 
the  Church,"  was  the  steady  clerical  comment  which  followed. 
^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  Xarge  enough  ?"  asked  the 
treasurer.  ^Certainly,  since  there  is  a  larger,  which  we  may 
have,  if  you  will  only  be  generous."  "  Jfaw/"  remonstrated  the 
knight  in  a  burst  of  profane  impatience,  and  pointing  to  the  smaller 
ciborium,  ^  Cela  oontiendroit  le  diable  I"  ^  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Chev- 
alier," said  the  priest,  by  no  means  shocked  at  the  idiomatic  phrase. 
^  Le  Bon  Dieu  est  plus  grand  que  le  diable !"  This  stroke  won 
the  day,  and  the  goldsmith  was  the  most  delighted  of  the  three,  at 
this  conclusion  to  a  knotty  argument 

George  L  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  generous  mind  to  allow  of 
his  distributing  honors  very  profusely.  The  individuals,  however, 
who  were  eminently  useful  to  him  were  often  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  to  enjoy  the  emoluments,  if  not  exercise  the  duties  of 
several  offices,  eac^  in  his  own  person.    At  a  period  when  this 
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waa  being  done  in  England,  tb«  exaet  refers  mm 
pljshed  in  Spain*  Thus  we  it-3m3  in  tlw?  Lfmdon  Gaz^mwiMm^ 
20  to  April  1,  1718,  under  the  li**a<l  of  Madrid,  Mareb  21, 1^  ibl* 
bwlng  dtimls,  wLich  might  be  pni  to  vcay  i^jciseUeot  prail  ia 
England  in  iJiese  more  modern  times  i — 

'*  The  King  having  resolved  that  no  psrmm  tkM  mfof  nm 
tban  one  office  in  lib  fiervioe,  noiioe  hm  been  0nm  10  Ibo  IMci 
d'Arco,  wlio  is  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  GefUlcman  of  tbe  B«J* 
chamber;  the  Marqui^i  de  Montelegre,  Lord  ClmxDberbilii  aod 
Captain  ot^  the  Guard  of  Ilall^erdieri ;  the  Manjui^  dc^  Sl  Jn^ 
SLt^wui-d  of  the  Hau^ebdd«and  Master  of  the  H&rm  to  the  Qoeaii 
and  one  of  the  Cotindl  of  the  Harindji.  thai  Mjy^itli  de 
the  ^liiibter  of  War,  and  President  of  the  Ooundl;  and 
others  who  nre  in  the  like  case,  to  choose  whkb  of  lluiir 
ments  they  wil!  keep*  Td  which  ihey  liave  all  replied  thai  tl»y 
will  make  no  claim,  hot  will  be  determined  hj  what  his  Majestj 
shall  think  fit  to  appoint.  The  like  orders  are  given  in  the  annj, 
where  they  who  receive  pay  as  Greneral  Officers,  and  have  G>k>- 
uels'  commissions  besides,  are  obliged  to  part  with  their  regi- 
ments." 

This  regulation  seriously  disturbed  the  revenue  of  many  a  Span- 
ish knight ;  but  it  was  a  wise  and  salutary  regulation,  neverthekaa. 
At  the  very  period  of  its  being  established,  Venice  was  selling  her 
titles  of  knighthood  and  nobility.  In  the  same  Gazette  from  which 
the  above  details  are  extracted,  I  find  it  noticed,  under  the  head 
of  **  Venice,  March  25,"  that  "  Signor  David,  and  Paul  Spinelli, 
two  Greneva  gentlemen,  were,  upon  their  petition,  admitted  this 
week  by  the  Grand  Council,  into  the  Order  of  the  Nobility  of  this 
Republic,  having  purchased  that  honor  for  a  hundred  thousand 
ducats.*'     It  was  a  large  price  for  so  small  a  privilege. 

I  have  treated  of  knighthood  under  George  II.,  sufficiently  ai 
length,  when  speaking  of  that  king  himself;  and  I  will  add  only 
one  trait  of  his  successor. 

It  was  not  often  that  George  III.  was  facetious,  bat  traditioa 
has  attributed  to  him  a  compound  pun,  when  he  was  urged  by  his 
minister  to  confer  knighthood  upon  Judge  Day,  on  the  return  of 
the  latter  from  India.  ^Pooh!  pooh!"  remonstrated  the  king, 
•*  how  can  I  turn  a  Day  into  night  ?"     On  the  ministerial  applies* 
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tion  being  renewed,  the  king  asked,  if  Mr.  Daj  was  married,  and 
an  affirmative  reply  being  given,  George  III.  immediately  rejoined, 
^  Then  let  him  come  to  the  next  drawing-room,  and  I  will  perform 
a  couple  of  miracles ;  I  will  not  only  turn  Day  into  Knight,  but  I 
will  make  Lady-Day  at  Christmas." 

There  was  a  saying  of  George  III.  which,  put  into  practice,  was 
as  beneficial  as  many  of  the  victories  gained  by  more  chivalrous 
monarchs.  ^The  ground,  like  man,  was  never  intended  to  be 
idle.  If  it  does  not  produce  something  useful  it  will  be  overrun 
with  weeds." 

Among  the  men  whom  James  I.  knighted,  was  one  who  had 
passed  through  the  career  of  a  page,  and  notice  of  whom  I  have 
resenredy  that  I  might  contrast  his  career  with  that  of  a  contem- 
porary and  well-known  squire. 
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EICHABD  CARE,  PAGE ;  AND  fi TTY  FAl'X, 
ESQUIRE. 

Or  all  the  jidTentttrers  of  the  &eTi*ntfi'ntii  ccnlwiy,  I  4» 
know  any  who  m  well  illujtrar<'  the  objcct§  E  haiT#  I0  vkw,  ••  iki 
two  above-named  gentlemen.  The  fir?!  roimn**neo*l  !if**  a»  m  pi^; 
the  second  was  an  ewjuire  hy  condition,  and  m  mHO-m^-aiw^ 
Master  Faux,  for  attempting  mnrdc r,  r^irlTen^d  demh  ;  and  Ridksni 
Carr,  although  he  was  convicted  of  murder,  was  suffered  to  Urt 
on,  and  was  not  even  degraded  from  knighthood. 

When  the  Sixth  James  of  Scotland  reigned,  a  poor  king  in  1 
poor  country,  there  was  among  his  retinue  a  graceful  boy — m  BOom 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Femyhurst,  poor  in  purse,  and  proud  ia 
name.  At  the  court  of  the  extravagant  yet  needy  Scottish  km^ 
there  was  but  scant  living  even  for  a  saucy  page  ;  and  Riehafi 
Carr  of  Fernyhurst  turned  his  back  on  Mid  Lothian,  and  ia 
foreign  travel  forgot  his  northern  home. 

James,  in  his  turn,  directed  his  face  toward  the  English  border; 
and  subsequently,  in  the  vanities  of  Whitehall,  the  hunting  H 
Theobald's,  the  vicious  pleasure  of  Greenwich,  and  the  roy8tcr> 
ings  at  Royston,  he  forgot  the  graceful  lad  who  had  ministered  IP 
him  at  Holyrood,  St.  Andrews,  and  Dunbar. 

When  this  James  I.  of  England  had  grown  nearly  tired  of  Ik 
old  favorite  and  minister,  Salisbury,  for  want  of  better  empk>y- 
ment  he  ordered  a  tilting  match,  and  the  order  was  obeyed  with 
alacrity.  In  this  match  Lord  Hay  resolved  to  introduce  to  th« 
Ejng's  notice  a  youth  who  enjoyed  his  lordship's  especial  patron- 
age. .  Accordingly,  when  the  monarch  was  seated  in  his  tribone, 
and  the  brazen  throats  of  the  trumpets  had  bidden  the  rough 
sport  to  begin,  the  youn^  %<\ulre  of  Lord  Hay,  a  handsome  jooi^i 
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of  twenty,  straight  of  limb,  fair  of  favor,  Btrong-shouldered, 
smooth-faced,  and  with  a  modestj  that  enhanced  his  beauty,  rode 
ap  on  a  fiery  steed,  to  lay  his  m&^^ter's  shield  and  lance  at  the  feet 
of  the  monarch.  The  action  of  the  apprentice  warrior  was  so 
fall  of  grace,  his  steed  so  full  of  fire,  and  both  so  eminently  beauti- 
ful, that  James  was  lost  in  admiration.  But  suddenly,  as  the 
youth  bent  forward  to  present  his  master's  device,  his  spur  pricked 
the  flank  of  his  charger,  and  the  latter,  with  a  bound  and  a  plunge, 
threw  his  rider  out  of  the  saddle,  and  flung  young  Carr  of  Femy- 
harst,  at  the  feet  of  his  ex-master,  the  King.  The  latter  recog- 
nised his  old  page,  and  made  amends  for  the  broken  leg  got  in  the 
fidl,  by  nursing  the  lad,  and  making  him  Viscount  Rochester,  as 
■con  as  he  was  well.  James  created  him  knight  of  the  Grarter, 
fuid  taught  him  grammar.  Rochester  gave  lessons  to  the  King  in 
foreign  history.  The  ill-favored  King  walked  about  the  court 
with  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  well-favored  knight.  He  was 
for  ever  either  gazing  at  him  or  kissing  him ;  trussing  his  points, 
settling  his  curls,  or  smoothing  his  liose.  When  Rochester  was 
out  of  the  King's  sight  James  was  mindful  of  him,  and  confis- 
cated the  estates  of  honest  men  in  order  to  enrich  his  own  new 
&vorite.  He  took  Sherborne  from  the  widow  and  children  of 
Raleigh,  with  the  cold-blooded  remark  to  the  kneeling  lady,  ^  I 
maun  have  it  for  Carr  I" 

Rochester  was  a  knight  who  ruled  the  King,  but  there  was 
another  knight  who  ruled  Rochester.  This  was  the  well-born, 
liot-headed,  able  and  vicious  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Overbury 
polished  and  polluted  the  mind  of  Rochester ;  read  all  documents 
which  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  latter,  preparatory  to 
reaching  those  of  the  King,  and  not  only  penned  Rochester's 
own  despatches,  but  composed  his  love-letters  for  him.  How 
pointedly  Sir  Thomas  could  write  may  be  seen  in  his  ^*  Charac- 
ters ;"  and  as  a  poet,  the  knight  was  of  no  indifferent  reputation 
in  his  day. 

Rochester,  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  King,  were  at  the  very  height 
of  their  too-warm  friendship,  when  James  gave  Frances  Howard, 
the  daughter  of  the  £arl  of  Suffolk,  in  marriage  to  young  Deve- 
reuz,  Eififrl  of  Essex.  The  bride  was  just  in  her  teens.  The 
iMidegroom  was  a  day  older.     The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs 
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blessed  tliem  in  the  i^resctiee  of  tha  Kmjr^  mod  Btn  Jo 
Inig(>  Jone^  catis^lructted  n  mii^quc;  b  hooor  of  tha 
Wiien  the  eurlaiD  fell,  brkk  and  bridrgmcim  witait  tJieir  • 
wajs ;  the  first  to  her  mother  i  the  §i»eand  to  sehooL  Foqf 
elapsed  ere  tiiey  iigaJn  mrt ;  und  then  FrtmcH!^^  wbo  had  beca  il^ 
trained  by  her  mother,  seduced  by  Fiinco  Hemj,  aad  »aiiiji  If 
Rochester,  looked  upon  Es#i€X  with  infinite  fieoro.  Km 
from  liL^r  with  dL^guwt* 

Rochester  then  rt'^olved  to  miyry  Fninct«,  and  FraaiTie*  i 
ployed  the  poisoner  of  Patcrno8tor-row»  Mr^.  Turner,  mid  a^ 
Br,  Formi^nf  to  prepure  philt«?r«  that  shoulc)  innkr  mcirr  uileBl  tls 
flume  of  the  lover,  and  excite  increased  avej^bti  In  tli*  bri?9*i  ^ 
the  hmiband,  Overbury,  with  ititi*ni«!  energ^r,  o]>|MiM?d  the  ite 
of  the  guilty  pair,  that  a  divorce  from  Eiaex  mm  Ukeljf  itt  Im  f«» 
cured.  He  even  spoke  of  the  intamy  of  th^  hkdj^  to  bvr  l0r«^ 
Prances,  thereupon,  offered  a  thousand  pounds  ta  a  s«^?dy  knifH 
Sir  John  Ward,  to  slay  Overbury  in  a  duel.  Sir  John  dediiwd 
the  offer.  A  more  successful  method  was  adopted.  Sir  Umibm 
Overbury  was  appointed  embassador  to  Russia,  and  on  his  refiuiag 
to  accept  the  sentence  of  banishment,  he  was  cli4>ped  into  tht 
tower  as  guilty  of  contempt  toward  the  king.  In  that  |uiaoQ,  tht 
literary  knight  was  duly  despatched  by  slow  poison.  The  goil 
was  brought  home  less  to  Rochester  than  to  Frances  ^ 
the  King  himself  appears  to  have  been  very  well  content  at  the 
issue. 

James  united  with  Rochester  and  the  lady  to  procure  m  divoet 
between  the  latter  and  Essex.  The  King  was  bribed  bj  a  mm 
of  £25,000.  Essex  himself  did  not  appear.  Every  rrrlrrriirtird 
judge  was  recompensed  who  pronounced  for  the  divorce — caniei 
by  seven  against  five,  and  even  the  son  of  one  of  them  wm 
knighted.  This  was  the  heir  of  Dr.  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Windief> 
ter,  and  he  was  ever  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Nul- 
lity Bilson. 

Sir  Nullity  danced  at  the  wedding  of  the  fiunous  or  itifiMi^mM 
pair ;  and  never  was  wedding  more  splendid.  King,  peers,  and 
illustrious  commoners  graced  it  with  their  presence.  The  diooe«n 
of  Bath  and  Wells  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  Dtnn  of  St» 
Paul's  wrote  for  the  occasion  an  e\^ithalamic  eck^gue.     The  Dmm 
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of  Westminster  supplied  the  sermon.  The  great  Baoon  composed, 
in  honor  of  the  event,  the  "  Masque  of  Flowers ;"  and  the  City 
made  itself  bankrupt  by  the  extravagant  splendor  of  its  fetes.  One 
gentleman  horsed  the  bride's  carriage,  a  bishop's  lady  made  the 
bride's  cake,  and  one  hamorous  sycophant  offered  the  married 
pair  the  equivocal  gift  of  a  gold  warming-pan. 

The  King,  not  to  be  behindhand  in  distributing  honors,  con- 
ferred one  which  cost  him  nothing.  He  created  Rochester  Earl 
of  Somerset. 

Two  years  after  this  joyous  wedding,  the  gentleman  who  had 
made  a  present  to  the  bride,  of  four  horses  to  draw  her  in  a  gilded 
chariot  to  the  nuptial  altar,  had  become  a  knight  and  secretaiy  of 
state.  Sir  ^chard  (or,  as  some  call  him.  Sir  Robert)  Winwood 
was  a  worshipper  of  the  now  rising  favorite,  Villiers ;  and  none 
knew  better  than  this  newly-made  knight  that  the  King  was  utterly 
weary  of  his  old  favorite,  Somerset 

Winwood  waited  on  the  King  and  informed  him  that  a  garrulous 
young  apothecary  at  Flushing,  who  had  studied  the  use  of  drugs 
under  Dr.  Franklin  of  London,  was  making  that  melancholy  town 
quite  lively,  by  his  stories  of  the  abuses  of  drugs,  and  the  method 
in  which  they  had  been  employed  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset, 
Mn.  Turner  (a  pretty  woman,  who  invented  yellow  starched  ruffs) 
and  their  accomplices,  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  Overbury. 
The  food  conveyed  to  the  latter  was  poisoned  by  Frances  and  her 
lover,  outside  the  tower,  and  was  administered  to  the  imprisoned 
knight  by  officials  within  the  walls,  who  were  bribed  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  inextricable  confusion  in  the  details  of  the  extraordi- 
nary trial  which  ensued.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  the 
conviction  that  some  one  higher  in  rank  than  the  Somersets  was 
interested,  if  not  actually  concerned,  in  the  death  of  Overbuiy. 
The  smaller  personages  were  hanged,  and  Mrs.  Turner  put  yellow 
raffs  out  of  fashion  by  wearing  them  at  the  gallows. 

Lady  Somerset  pleaded  guilty,  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
a  promise  of  pardon,  if  she  did  so,  and  of  fear  lest  Bacon's  already 
prepared  speech,  had  she  pleaded  not  guilty,  might  send  her  to  an 
ignominious  death.  She  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  she  im- 
plored with  frantic  energy,  that  she  might  not  be  shut  up  in  the 
room  which  had  been  occupied  by  Overbury. 


fsi  MMiQwm  AND  xnmu  04Yd» 


Bam^raet  itppeared  foctbr<^  Kb  jn^gt^  in  aaoleiBA  t«it«Mii  mmr^ 
ing  the  ir*6»gnia  fjf  thf  CftirteT.  lie  pleAiled  iwrf  ^%,tiiit  tepH 
m^udiinrney  of  l*?gai  evltkmci*.  hr  wiw  oonririie*!,  i^  fbnmlfy  i9»» 
flemnoil  to  be  liangtd^  liko  tmy  lh>uiiiioii  mak^u^Ciir.  Boi  tkt  fft*^ 
page  won  hh  life  bj  hb  tneitumit^.  find  kt^  m  la*  dekmcf^m 
aflerwarU,  revealed  anything  that  moid  bat^  <lL»p)«iiBl  «r  H^ 
lurlied  tiie  King,  hb  Uib  i^oiild  bavrr  pitid  tbe  ftiffcit.  A»  It  «i% 
the  Kin^  nt  once  orderetl  tbul  tbi'  Karl'>»  jieialdi*  ftmift  a 
of  the  Garter  shouKl  not  be  U^kf^n  down.  For  tbe  ulion  ] 
the  iinprlsonoioiit  of  the;  gijiity  [air,  boib  |^llty  cl*  msBj  i 
although  in  thf^  m£itt<^^r  of  Ovi'rbur?  thKrr?  in  wwnc  4miH  at  mte 
extent  of  the  Earrs  complrdty,  lJit?y  !»ep»ttit^1y  «i^y^  Om  *  lib- 
erty of  the  Tower/'  The  faHen  f«Torite  wm  wont  •&  pM#  ibt 
melancholy  ramparts  with  tlie  GforLn*  and  t^Uiu*  ftunid  bit  meA 
and  th^^  Garter  of  kDighthooi!  below  hi  4  knrc  He  WM  mtkem  mm 
in  gmve  converse  with  thi'  Earl  of  NorlhumberlaJid,  Someiiiiie% 
the  guilty  wife  of  Somerset,  impelled  by  curiosity  or  mfhdkm, 
would  venture  to  gaze  at  him  for  a  minute  or  two  from  ber  UttM^ 
and  then,  if  the  Earl  saw  her,  he  would  turn,  gravely  salute  bsv 
and  straightway  pass  on  in  silence. 

When  liberated  from  the  Tower,  the  knight  of  the  €rarter«  ca^ 
victed  of  murder,  and  his  wife,  confessedly  guilty,  went  forth  ^ 
gether  under  protection  of  a  royal  pardon.  Down  to  the  tmm 
of  the  death  of  Lady  Somerset,  in  1632,  the  wretched  pair  an 
said  never  to  have  opened  their  lips  but  to  ezpresa,  each  hatred 
and  execration  of  the  other.  The  earl  lived  on  till  1645 — loaf 
enough  to  see  the  first  husband  of  his  wife  carry  his  banner  tii> 
umphantly  against  the  son  of  James,  at  Edgehill.  The  two  Im»> 
bands  of  one  wife  died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 

Such  was  the  career  of  one  who  began  life  as  a  page.  Lei  m 
contrast  therewith  the  early  career  of  one  whose  name  is  stiU  nMm 
familiar  to  the  general  reader. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  estab- 
lished at  York  a  respectable  and  influential  Protestant  family  of 
the  name  of  Fawkes.  Some  of  the  members  were  in  the  Icfpd 
profession,  others  were  merchants.  One  was  registrar  and  advo- 
cate of  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  cathedral  church  of  York. 
Another  was  notary  and  prootor.    A  third  is  spoken  of  as  a  iMr* 
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chaiitFStapler.  All  were  well  to-do ;  but  not  one  of  them  dreamed 
that  the  name  of  Fawkes  was  to  be  in  the  least  degree  famous. 

The  Christian  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  lawyer  was  P^dward. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  William  and  Ellen  Fawkes,  and  was  the 
favorite  child  of  his  mother.  She  bequeathed  trinkets,  small  sums, 
and  odd  bits  of  furniture  to  her  other  children,  but  to  Edward  she 
left  her  wedding  suit,  and  the  residue  of  her  estate.  Edward 
Fawkes  was  married  when  his  mother  made  her  will.  While  the 
docameDt  was  preparing,  his  wife  Edith  held  in  her  arms  an  infant 
boj.  To  this  boy  she  left  her  ''  best  whistle,  and  one  old  angel  of 
goW." 

The  will  itself  is  a  curious  document  It  is  devotional,  accord- 
log  to  the  good  custom  of  the  days  in  which  it  was  made.  The 
worthy  old  testator  made  some  singular  bequests;  to  her  son 
Thomas,  amid  a  miscellaneous  lot,  she  specifies,  ^  my  second  petti- 
eoat,  my  worsted  gowne,  gardit  with  velvet,  and  a  damask  kirtle." 
The  '^best  kirtle  and  best  petticoat"  are  bequeathed  to  her  daughter- 
in-law  E^ith  Fawkes.  Among  the  legatees  is  a  certain  John 
(who  surely  must  have  been  a  Joan)  Shecrecrofte,  to  whom,  says 
Mistress  Fawkes,  "  I  leave  my  petticoat  fringed  about,  my  woorse 
grogram  kirtle,  one  of  my  lynn  smockes,  and  a  damask  upper 
bodie."  The  sex,  however,  of  the  legatee  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for 
another  gentleman  in  Mrs.  Fawkes's  will  comes  in  for  one  of  her 
bonnets! 

The  amount  of  linen  bequeathed,  speaks  well  for  the  lady's 
housewifely ;  while  the  hats,  kirtles,  and  rings,  lead  us  to  fear  that 
the  wife  of  Master  Edward  Fawkes  must  have  occasionally  startled 
her  husband  with  the  amount  of  little  accounts  presented  to  him 
by  importunate  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  jewellers.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  will  of  a  lady  of  York  three  centuries  ago,  and  the 
child  in  arms  who  was  to  have  the  silver  whistle  and  a  gold  angel 
was  none  other  than  our  old  acquaintance,  known  to  us  as  Guy 
Faux. 

Guy  was  christened  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1570,  in  the  still 
existing  chunrh  of  St.  Michael  le  Belfry ;  and  when  the  gossips 
and  sponsors  met  round  the  hospitable  table  of  the  {>aternai  lawyer 
to  celebrate  the  christening  of  his  son,  the  health  of  Master  Guy 
followed  hard  upon  that  of  her  gracious  highness  the  queen. 


THE   ENtailTS   AND  TinGfR  MTS. 


Mji-^tt^r  Gtiv  had  the  misfortune  ta  Io§c  hl§  fiilliiT  lo  Mm  Mk 
ypnr.  *'  He  \r*h  me  but  gmrdl  living,**  said  GtiT,  mmnr  jMmm ift«- 
warJ,  **  nnd  1  spent  it*'*  After  hb  f ire^a  deoeaaef  Gur  »«  fer 
some  year^  a  pupil  at  the  free  foimdudon  gr^mma^^mdhmA  in  ^'tfai 
Horse  Fayre,"  adjacent  to  York*  There  h*  aceomplklied  hk  Ito- 
tnanitios  utider  the  Reverend  Edward  l^Il^rnc.  Aaoif  Hi 
BelKKjtftdlovr^  wore  Bii^hop  Moiioo,  subdequeiii  1  y  Bkliep  qf  ^)m^ 
hntn^  nnd  n  f^uiet  little  boy,  named  Chejse,  wbo  mine  ti  Ir  ■ 
knight  and  bnninet,  and  who,  very  pn>bably  Wetsl^  ia  alli?TH)ft?m»  le 
sc^  hU  old  comrade  in  the  band^  of  the  himgroiiEi. 

Some  seventeen  mites  from  York  £itaiidft  the  plettaiaiit  town  of 
Kiiaresborougb,  and  not  far  from  Knaraiboroegh  !•  tiM  iiD^i  tf 
Hc^tten.  When  Guy  was  yet  a  hoy,  xhtm  Hr^  la  tib  ^Obit  ■ 
very  gay,  seductive  wcN>er,  warned  Detinwi  B«jiil»rijfvw  THi 
wooer  wa«  wont  to  vii?it  the  widowed  Edit!*,  «ri  Ml  r-  '^  j^  V 
visits  was  that  the  widowed  Edith  rather  hastily  pat  away  her 
weeds,  assumed  a  bridal  attire,  married  the  irresi^ble  Denaii, 
and,  with  her  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  and  her  oolj 
son  Guy,  accompanied  her  new  husband  to  hi^  residence  H 
Scotten. 

Baynbridge  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  also  were  the  Pallem, 
Percies,  Winters,  Wrights,  and  others  who  lived  in  Scoiten  or  ill 
neighborhood,  and  whose  names  figure  in  the  story  of  the  Goa- 
powder  Plot. 

At  Scotten,  then,  and  probably  soon  afler  his  mother's  marriage. 
in  1582,  Guy,  it  may  be  safely  said,  left  the  faith  in  whieh  he  bad 
been  baptized,  for  that  of  the  Romish  Church.  Had  he  dectined 
to  adopt  the  creed  of  his  step-sire,  he  perhaps  would  have  beca 
allowed  but  few  opportunities  of  angling  in  the  Nidd,  rabbiting  bj 
Bilton  Banks,  nutting  in  Goldsborough  Wood,  or  of  passing  idle 
holydays  on  Grimbald  Craig. 

On  the  wedding-day  of  Edith  Fawkes  and  Dennis  Baynbridge, 
the  paternal  uncle  of  Guy  made  his  will.  He  exhibited  his  sems 
of  the  step  taken  by  the  lady,  by  omitting  her  name  fWran  the  will, 
and  by  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  two  sisters  of 
Guy.  To  Guy  himself,  Uncle  Thomas  left  only  **  a  gold  rin^* 
and  a  ^  bed  and  one  pair  of  sheets,  with  the  apportenanoes.'* 

When  Guy  \>ecam^  oC  aige^  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  hb 
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palriiiiODj — Bome  land  and  a  farm-house.  The  latter,  with  two 
or  three  acres  of  land,  he  let  to  a  tailor,  named  Lumley,  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  forty-two  shillings. 
The  remainder  he  sold  at  once  for  a  trifle  less  than  thirty  pounds. 
Shortly  after,  he  made  over  to  a  purchaser  all  that  was  lefl  of  his 
property.  He  bethought  himself  for  a  while  as  to  what  course  he 
■hoold  take,  and  finally  he  chose  the  profession  of  arms,  and  went 
out  to  Spain,  to  break  crowns  and  to  win  spurs. 

In  Spain,  he  fell  into  evil  company  and  evil  manners.  lie  saw 
enough  of  hard  fighting,  and  indulged,  more  than  enough,  in  hard 
drinking.  He  was  wild,  almost  savage  of  temper,  and  he  never 
raae  to  a  command  which  gave  him  any  chance  of  gaining  admis- 
sion on  the  roll  of  chivalry.  There  was  a  knight,  however,  named 
Oatesby,  who  was  a  comrade  of  Guy,  and  the  latter  clung  to  him 
at  a  means  whereby  to  become  as  great  as  that  to  which  he  chmg. 

Guy  bore  himself  gallantly  in  Spain  ;  and,  subsequently,  in 
Flanders,  he  fought  with  such  distinguished  valor,  that  when 
Catesby  and  his  associates  in  England  were  considering  where 
they  might  find  the  particular  champion  whom  they  needed  for 
their  particular  purpose  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  thought  of 
the  reckless  soldier  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Catesby,  and  Guy 
was  at  once  looked  after  as  the  "  very  properest  man"  for  A  very 
improper  service. 

The  messenger  who  was  despatched  to  Flanders  to  sound  Guy, 
found  the  latter  eager  to  undertake  the  perilous  mission  of  destroy- 
ing king  and  parliament,  and  thereby  helping  Rome  to  lord  it  again 
in  England.  The  English  soldier  in  Flanders  came  over  to  Lon- 
don, put  up  at  an  inn,  which  occupied  a  site  not  very  distant  from 
that  of  the  once  well-known  '^  Angel"  in  St.  Clement's  Danes,  and 
made  a  gay  figure  in  the  open  Strand,  till  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
summate a  work  which  he  thought  would  help  himself  to  greatness. 

Into  the  matter  of  the  plot  I  will  not  enter.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  knight  never  went  more  coolly  to  look  death 
in  the  face  than  Guy  went  to  blow  up  the  Protestant  king  and  the 
parliament  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  added,  that  Guy  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  hoisting  himself  with  his  own  petard. 
He  ran  a  very  great  risk,  it  is  true,  and  he  did  it  fearlessly ;  but 
the  foct  that  both  a  carriage  and  a  boat  were  in  waiting  to  fadli- 
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late  Ills  escf^i^e,  nhawi  that  self-^acrific^  wim  not  thus  €ib|ef:t  «£  ihe 
f^n  eif  iha  Ycifk  lifgctor,  His  greul  anibitiDD  was  lo  nak  a— Bf 
kui^hts  and  nobles*  Ik  took  but  an  iLI-mcrtbod  Iq  AmT«  Rt  isA 
tm  ohiect ;  but  bk  revefeiiee  tor  iiobilllj  wm  teoft  «««tt  wImb  hm 
wjia  vory  near  to  hh  violent  end.  If  he  W93  ewm  m  hm%h  >*  ^"m 
whf'n  ci^rfuin  di^ntb  by  pr<K;oiss  of  bw  wiw  before  liiiii*  Bm  < 
ttieri  k  wna  lii!!i  bum^t  and  iolftoe,  dial  ihnciugboiil  the 
wnA  not  SI  nmn  rinployi^dH.  evrn  lo  hjinill^  n  tspmdt^  in  J 
of  ibc«  end  in  vteWf  wlio  wa^s  not  a  gentleman.  Guy  died  aidv 
tiic  perfect  ci>nT'(etion  thnt  he  bad  done  notbiof  derofi^tfmj  tn  Us 

Considering  Kow  dmnmtte  are  the  nsspoetire  liotiia  of  the  p^^ 
and  squire,  hmfiy  noticed  above,  it  ie  n^murtubio  Hoi  io  luli  Mii 
hus  tw^n  amdc  of  tltcro  by  dramati^t^,  Saviigv  k  the  imlj-  ditt 
wbo  ba^  dnimati^ed  the  Mory  of  the  two  knijdilii  BoumoKi^  ai 
(hr^rburv.  ht  thr^  Irajjt^dy  besirinr^  llw  latter  kf^glit*«  nMnet  «il 
produced  at  the  Haymarket,  in  June,  1723,  he  himself  plajed  tht 
hero,  Sir  Thomas.  His  attempt  to  be  an  actor,  and  thus  gain  tti 
honest  liveHhood  by  his  industry,  was  the  only  act  of  his  life  of 
which  Savage  was  ever  ashamed.  In  this  piece  the  only  gnil^ 
persons  are  the  countess  and  her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  NorthamploB. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  once-prevailing  idea  thai  Nordh* 
ampton  planned  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  residence,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Northumberland  house.  The  play 
was  not  successful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  when  revivedv 
with  alterations,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1777.  Sheridan,  the  actor* 
furnished  the  prologue.  In  this  production  he  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  the  public  generally  felt  little  interest  in  the  fate  of  knights 
and  kings.     The  reason  he  assigns  is  hardly  logical. 

"  Too  great  for  pity,  thoy  inspire  respect. 
Their  deeds  astonish  rather  than  a^ect. 
Proving  how  rare  the  heart  that  we  can  moTe, 
Which  reason  tells  ns  we  can  never  prove." 

Guy  Faux,  who,  when  in  Spain,  was  the  'squire  of  the  higber> 
born  Catesby,  has  inspired  but  few  dramatic  writers.  I  oolj  know 
of  two.  In  Mrs.  Crouch's  memoirs,  notice  is  made  of  an  after* 
piece,  brought  out  on  ih^  6th  of  November,  1793,  at  tbe  Hay- 
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mu^et  A  fiv  more  creditable  attempt  to  dramatize  the  story  of 
Guj  Fawkes  was  made  with  great  success  at  the  Coburg  (Victoria) 
theatre,  in  September,  1822.  This  piece  still  keeps  possession  of 
the  minor  stage,  and  deservedly ;  but  it  has  never  been  played 
with  soch  effect  as  by  its  first  ^  cast."  O.  Smith  was  the  Guy, 
and  since  he  had  played  the  famous  Obi,  so  well  as  to  cause 
Charles  Kemble's  impersonation  at  the  Haymarket  to  be  forgotten, 
he  had  never  been  fitted  with  a  character  which  suited  him  so  ad- 
mirably. It  was  one  of  the  most  truthful  personations  which  the 
stage  had  ever  seen.  Indeed  the  piece  was  played  by  such  a  troop 
of  actors  as  can  not  now  be  found  in  theatres  of  more  pretensions 
than  the  transpontine  houses.  The  chivalric  Huntley,  very  like 
the  chivalric  Leigh  Murray,  in  more  respects  than  one,  enacted 
IVeshcan  with  a  rare  ability,  and  judicious  Chapman  played  CaU$hy 
inth  a  good  taste,  which  is  not  to  be  found  now  in  the  same  local- 
ity. Dashing  Stanley  was  the  Manteagle,  and  graceful  Howell 
the  P^fc^y  Beverly  and  Sloman  gave  rough  portraits  of  the  king 
and  the  facetious  knight,  Sir  Tristam  CoUyvrolbU — coarse  but 
efiecdve.  Smith,  however,  was  the  soul  of  the  piece,  and  Mr. 
Fawkes,  of  Famley,  might  have  witnessed  the  representation, 
and  have  been  proud  of  his  descent  from  the  dignified  hero  that 
O.  Smith  made  of  his  ancestor. 

I  have  given  samples  of  knights  of  various  qualities,  but  I  have 
jet  to  mention  the  scholar  and  poet  knights.  There  are  many 
personages  who  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  knight  so  qualified, 
but  J  know  of  none  so  suitable  as  Ulrich  Von  Hutten. 
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ULMCH  VOX  HUTTEN. 

'' Jneta  isst  Ale»«"—  irirkK*i  £Mbt* 

Ulrich  vos  HtrrTKJf  wfti  bom  an  the  Slil  of  Afxnl,  14d8i, 
in  the  t^^tle  of  Stat-kelberg,  ne*r  Fulda,  in  Fnutocmla*  lie  wm 
of  a  noble  tkinity — all  the  men  of  whicU  were  bmva,  «ad  all  1^ 
women  virtooii^.  He  liad  three  brotbrrs  and  two  nwt&a^  Um 
tender  mother  loved  him  ibe  jno.^t*  bt^^ui^^  bt3  waia  tbe  wettltcsi  rf 
her  oflTspiiiig*  His  father  loved  him  tbr  leKst  for  the  fiame  rfm^xk 
For  a  like  cause,  however,  both  parents  agreed  that  a  spirkml 
education  best  accorded  with  the  frame  of  Ulrich.  The  latter,  it 
eleven  years  old,  was  accordingly  sent  to  learn  his  homanitaes  m 
the  abbey  school  at  Fulda. 

His  progress  in  all  knowledge,  religious  and  secular,  made  hia 
the  delight  of  the  stem  abbot  and  of  his  parenta.  Every  cfibci 
possible  was  resorted  to,  to  induce  him  to  devote  himself  for  ever 
to  the  life  of  the  cloister.  In  his  zealous  opposition  to  this  he  w« 
ably  seconded  by  a  strong-handed  and  high-minded  knight,  a  friend 
of  his  father's  named  £itelwolf  von  Stein.  This  oppositioo  m 
far  succeeded,  that  in  1504,  when  Ulrich  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  fled  from  the  cloister-academy  of  Fulda,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  noted  high-school  at  Erfurt. 

Among  his  dearest  fellow  Alumni  here  were  Rubianus  and 
Hoff,  both  of  whom  subsequently  achieved  great  renown.  In  the 
Augustine  convent,  near  the  school,  there  was  residing  a  poor 
young  monk,  who  also  subsequently  became  somewhat  fanooas. 
Nobody,  however,  took  much  account  of  him  just  then,  and  few 
even  cared  to  know  his  name — Martin  Luther.  The  plague 
breaking  out  at  Frfurt,  Rubianus  was  accompanied  by  Ulrich  to 
Cologne,  there  to  pursue  their  studies.  The  heart  and  purse  of 
Uirich's  father  were  closed  against  the  son,  because  of  his  flight 
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from  Fulda ;  bat  his  kinsman  Eitelwolf,  provided  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  rather  imprudent  young  scholar. 

The  sages  who  trained  the  young  idea  at  Cologne  were  of  the 
old  high  and  dry  quality — hating  progress  and  laboriously  learned 
in  trities.  At  the  head  of  them  were  Hogstraten  and  Ortuin. 
Ulrich  learned  enough  of  their  manner  to  be  able  to  crush  them 
afterward  with  ridicule,  by  imitating  their  style,  and  reproducing 
their  gigantic  nonsense,  in  the  famous  ^Epistolae  Obscuroruln 
Yirorum.'*  In  the  meantime  he  knit  close  friendship  with  Sebas- 
tian Brandt,  and  CEcolampadius — both  young  men  of  progress. 
The  latter  was  expelled  from  Cologne  for  being  so,  but  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  offered  him  ap  asylum.  Thither 
Ulrich  repaired  also,  to  be  near  his  friend,  and  to  sharpen  his 
weapons  for  the  coming  struggle  between  light  and  darkness — 
Germany  against  Rome,  and  the  Grerman  language  against  the 
Latin. 

At  Frankfort  he  won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
The  Elector,  Joachim  of  Brandenburg ;  his  brother,  the  priestly 
Margrave  Albert ;  and  Bishop  Dietrich  von  Beilow  were  proud 
of  the  youth  who  did  honor  to  the  university.  He  here  first  be- 
came a  poet,  and  took  the  brothers  Yon  Osthen  for  his  friends. 
Jle  labored  earnestly,  and  acquired  much  glory ;  but  he  was  a 
very  free  liver  to  boot,  though  he  was  by  no  means  particularly 
80^  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  excesses,  however, 
brought  on  a  dangerous  disease,  which,  it  is  sometimes  supposed, 
had  not  hitherto  been  known  in  Europe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
was  never  wholly  free  from  the  malady  as  long  as  he  lived,  nor 
ever  thought  that  it  much  mattered  whether  he  suffered  or  not. 

He  was  still  ill  when  he  took  up  for  a  season  the  life  of  a  wan- 
dering scholar.  He  endured  all  its  miserable  vicissitudes,  suffered 
famine  and  shipwreck,  and  was  glad  at  last  to  find  a  haven,  as  a 
poor  student,  in  the  Pomeranian  University  of  Griefswalde.  The 
Professor  Ldtz  and  his  father  the  Burgomaster,  were  glad  to 
patronize  so  renowned  a  youth,  but  they  did  it  with  such  insulting 
condescension  that  the  spirit  of  Ulrich  revolted;  and  in  1509,  the 
wayward  scholar  was  again  a  wanderer,  with  the  world  before 
him  where  to  choose.  The  Lctzes,  who  had  lent  him  clothes, 
despatched  men  af^er  him  to  strip  him ;  and  the  poor,  half-frozen 
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wretch,  reached  Rostock  half  started,  more  than  half  m^^  widi 
wounds  gaping  for  vengeance,  and  with  ■»  little  mam  tfool  Mm 
Bs  couit!  be  possessed  by  a  man  &o  ilt^oonditioi)^ 

He  lived  bj  his  wiL^  at  Rostock.  Ilr  wiui  unknown  mmi  pr^ 
tedXy  destitute  ;  but  h^  penned  so  ipirited  a  melncal  tuirmtifv  ti 
\m  life  and  t^iifferini^,  addrefsed  to  thtr  li«ftd«  of  flie  iiBiTCfi% 
there,  that  these  at  once  received  him  under  their  protei^kjn.  Im 
a  &hort  time  be  wiii*  installed  in  compariitive  cunifcui,  t#^«dtn!if  te 
cliissiC8  to  young  pupilf^  and  ejtperieocmg  m  mneh  enjnfmfakl  m 
he  could,  con&iderinpr  thtt  tlie  Ldt2**s  of  One&wiU4«  wrm  eon- 
tmualfj  assuring  hi**  patrons  that  their  proteg^  wai  m  wocthte 
fmpostori 

He  took  n  poet's  revet^,  and  acoDTgod  them  la  tkfmm^  lii 
Tery  niggednesi  of  which  was  tantamount  to  flaTtng. 

Having  gained  hi^  fill  of  honor  al  Tl^toekf  lib  l»*t?  r  nE 

urged  him  once  again  into  the  world.  After  mudi  waiiucxiii^,  im 
settled  for  a  season  at  Wittenhurg,  where  he  was  the  delight  of 
the  learned  men.  By  their  eleemosynary  aid,  and  that  of  Tariooi 
friends,  save  his  father,  who  rejoiced  in  his  renown  bat  would  not 
help  him  to  live,  he  existed  ailer  the  fashion  of  many  paaper  eto- 
dents  of  his  day.  At  Wittenhurg  he  wrote  his  fiunoas  **  Art  of 
Poetry ;"  and  he  had  no  sooner  raised  universal  adminuioo  hy  its 
production,  than  forth  he  rushed  once  more  into  the  world. 

He  wandered  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  thankfuDy  ac- 
cepting bread  from  peasants,  and  diamond  rings  irom  priaes. 
He  had  not  a  maravedi  in  his  purse,  nor  clean  linen  oo  his  back ; 
but  he  made  himself  welcome  everywhere.  One  night  be  slept, 
thankfully,  on  the  straw  of  a  bam ;  and  the  next  sank,  well-M 
into  the  eider-down  of  a  bishop's  bed.  He  entered  Ohnua 
ragged,  shoeless,  and  exhausted.  He  left  it,  after  enjoying  the 
rich  hospitality  he  had  laughingly  extracted  from  Bishop  Turn, 
on  horseback,  with  a  heavy  purse  in  his  belt,  a  mantle  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  golden  ring,  with  a  jewel  set  in  it,  upon  his  finger. 
Such  were  a  student's  vicissitudes,  in  the  days  of  Grerman  wan* 
dering,  a  long  time  ago. 

The  boy,  for  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  betook  him- 
self to  Vienna,  where  he  kept  a  wide  circle  in  continual  rapture 
by  the  excellence  of  h\ft  voellcal  productions.     These  prodactkm^ 
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were  not  "all  for  lovey"  nor  were  thej  all  didactic^  He  poured 
out  war-ballads  to  encourage  the  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  against  his  enemies  in  Grermany  and  Italy. 
Ulrich  was,  for  the  moment,  the  Tyrtseus  of  his  native  country. 
Then,  suddenly  recollecting  that  his  angry  sire  had  said  that  if 
his  son  would  not  take  the  monk's  cowl,  his  father  would  be  con- 
tent to  see  him  assume  the  lawyer's  coif,  our  volatile  hero  hastened 
to  Pavia,  opened  the  law  books  on  an  ominous  1st  of  April,  1512, 
and  read  them  steadily,  yet  wearied  of  them  heartily,  during  just 
three  months. 

At  this-  time  Francis  the  first  of  France,  who  had  seized  on 
Pavia,  was  besieged  therein  by  the  German  and  S^viss  cavalry. 
Ulrich  was  dangerously  ill  during  the  siege,  but  he  occupied  the 
weary  time  by  writing  sharp  epitaphs  upon  himself.  The  allies 
entered  the  city;  and  Ulrich  straightway  departed  from  it,  a 
charge  having  been  laid  against  him  of  too  much  partiality  for 
the  French.  The  indignant  German  hurried  to  Bologna,  where 
he  once  more  addressed  himself  to  the  Pandects  and  the  Jans 
Codices  Gentium. 

This  light  reading  so  worked  on  his  constitution  that  fever  laid 
him  low,  and  after  illness  came  destitution.  He  wrote  exquisite 
Tcrses  to  Cardinal  Gurk,  the  imperial  embassador  in  Bologna, 
where  the  pope  for  the  moment  resided ;  but  he  failed  in  his  object 
of  being  raised  to  some  office  in  the  cardinal's  household.  Poor 
Ulrich  took  the  course  often  followed  by  men  of  his  impulses  and 
condition ;  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  began 
the  ladder  which  leads  to  knighthood  at  the  lowest  round. 

Unutterable  miseries  he  endured  in  this  character ;  but  he  went 
through  the  siege  of  Pavia  with  honor,  and  he  wrote  such  spark- 
ling rhymes  in  celebration  of  German  triumphs  and  in  ridicule  of 
Grermany's  foes,  that,  when  a  weakness  in  the  ankles  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  the  army,  he  collected  his  songs  and  dedicated 
them  to  the  Emperor. 

The  dedication,  however,  was  so  very  independent  of  tone,  that 
Maximilian  took  no  notice  of  the  limping  knight  who  had  ex- 
changed the  sword  for  the  lyre.  Indeed,  at  this  juncture,  the  man 
who  could  wield  a  sledge-hammer,  was  An  more  esteem  with  the 
constituted  authorities  than  he  who  skilfully  use<l  his  pen.     Th«^ 
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young  poet  could  scarcely  win  a  smile,  even  from  Albert  of  Bn- 
denburg,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  a  poem.  Sick  at  heart,  hii 
health  gave  way,  and  a  heavy  fever  sent  him  to  recover  it  at  the 
healing  springs  in  the  valley  of  Ems. 

A  short  tim(5  j)reviou3  to  his  entering  the  army,  the  young 
Duke  Ulriijh  of  Wurtemburg  liad  begun  to  achieve  for  himself  i 
most  unenviable  reputation.  lie  had  entered  on  his  government; 
and  he  govt^rned  his  people  ill,  and  himself  worse.  He  allowed 
nothing  to  stand  between  his  own  illustrious  purpose  and  the 
object  aimed  at.  He  had  for  wife  tlie  gentle  Bavarian  princess, 
Sabina,  and  for  friend,  young  Johan  von  Hutten,  a  cousin  of  our 
hero  Ulrich. 

Now,  Johan  von  Hutten  had  recently  married  a  £Eur-haired 
girl,  with  the  not  very  euphonious  appellation  of  Von  Thumb. 
She  was,  however,  of  noble  birth,  and,  we  must  add,  of  light  prin- 
ciples. The  duke  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  with  the  duke, 
and  when  his  friend  Johan  remonstrated  with  him,  the  ducal 
sovereign  gravely  proposed  to  the  outraged  husband  an  exchangie 
of  consorts  ! 

Johan  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  ducal  court ;  and  this  res- 
olution alarmed  both  his  wife  and  the  duke,  for  Johan  had  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  his  lightsome  Von  Thumb  behind  him.  There- 
fore, the  duke  invited  Johiui  one  fine  May  morning  in  the  year 
1515,  to  take  a  friendly  ride  with  him  through  a  wood.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  us  Johan  was  riding  along  a  narrow 
path,  in  front  of  the  duke,  tlie  latter  passed  his  sword  through  the 
body  of  his  friend,  slaying  him  on  the  spot 

Having  thus  murdered  ■  his  friend,  the  duke  hung  him  up  by 
the  neck  in  his  own  girdle  to  a  neighboring  tree,  and  he  de- 
fended the  deed,  by  giving  out  that  ducal  justice  had  only  been 
inflicted  on  a  traitor  who  had  endeavored  to  seduce  the  Duchess 
of  Wurtemburg!  The  lady,  however,  immediately  fled  to  her 
father,  denouncing  the  faithlessness  of  her  unworthy  husband,  on 
whose  bosom  tlie  young  widow  of  the  murdered  Johan  now  re- 
clined for  consolation. 

On  this  compound  deed  becoming  known,  all  Germany  uttered 
a  unanimous  cry  of  horror.  The  noblest  of  the  duke's  rabjecta 
flung  ofi'  their  allegiance.     His  very  servants  quitted  him  in  di*- 
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gQ8t  His  feUow-prinoes  inyoked  juatice  against  him  and  Ulrich 
▼OD  Hutten,  from  his  sick  couch  at  £m8,  penned  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  German  nation,  to  rise  and  crush  the  ruthless  wretch  who 
had  quenched  in  bk>od,  the  life,  the  light,  the  hope,  the  very  flower 
of  Teutonic  chiralrj. 

The  ^  Philippics"  of  Ulrich  were  mainlj  instrumental  in  raising 
a  terrible  Nemesis  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  ducal  namesake ; 
and  he  afterward  wrote  his  "  Phalarismus"  to  show  that  the  tyrant 
ezdted  horror,  even  in  the  infernal  regions.  The  opening  sentence 
— ^^  Jacta  est  alea  T  became  his  motto ;  and  his  family  took  for  its 
apt  device — ^Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor!**  From 
Ihis  time  forward,  Ulrich  von  Hutten  was  a  public  man,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  heroes  of  his  heroic  age.  He  was  now 
scholar,  poet,  and  knight. 

His  fiune  would  have  been  a  pleasant  thing  to  him,  but  the 
pleasure  was  temporarily  diminished  by  the  death  of  his  old  bene- 
factor, Eitelwolf  von  Stein.  The  latter  was  the  first  German 
statesman. who  was  also  a  great  scholar;  and  his  example  first 
shook  the  prejudice,  that  for  a  knight  or  nobleman  to  be  book- 
ieamed  was  derogatory  to  his  chivalry  and  nobility.  Into  the 
area  of  public  warfare  Ulrich  now  descended,  and  the  enemies  of 
light  trembled  before  the  doughty  champion.  The  collegiate 
teachers  at  Cologne,  with  llogstniten,  the  Inquisitor,  Pfefierkom, 
a  converted  Jew,  and  Ortuin — at  their  head,  had  directed  all  the 
powers  of  the  scholastic  prejudices  against  Reuchlin  and  his  fol- 
k>wers,  who  had  declared,  that  not  only  Greek,  but  Hebrew 
should  form  a  portion  of  the  course  of  study  for  those  destined  to 
enter  the  Church.  The  ancient  party  pronounced  this  Heathen- 
ism ;  Reuchlin  and  his  party  called  it  Reason,  and  Grermany,  was 
split  in  two,  upon  the  question. 

At  the  very  height  of  the  contest,  a  lad  with  a  sling  and  a  stone 
entered  the  lists,  and  so  dexterously  worked  his  missiles,  that  tlie 
enemy  of  learning  was  soon  overcome.  The  lad  was  Von  Hut- 
ten,  who,  as  chief  author  of  those  amusing  satires,  *'£pistolae 
Obscurorum  Vironim,"  ruined  Monkery  and  paralyzed  Rome,  by 
making  all  the  world  laugh  at  the  follies,  vices,  crimes,  and  selfish 
ignorance  of  both. 

Leo  X.  was  so  enraged,  that  he  excommunicated  the  authors, 
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atifl  devoted  them  to  rUmnalion*     "  I  cmrt  oo  mcKt^J*  nid  F« 
ITinteru  ^  for  the  bull  of  ezcomiDtmicatioii  than  I  do  for  m  i 
Imbble*"     Tbe  reputotioii  be  had  ftcquiresd,  hi&lped  Mm  to  a  i 
dliation  with  bi^  familj;  but  the  tiiembcra  Lhfireof  ted  uilf  i 
re^ljeet  for  a  mere  learned  knighL     Tlv!^*  ttfgid  Wsa  Co 
biniJM^ir  for  a  chancellor,  tifKl  to  repair  to  Rome^  aod  tiuidj  i^  hm 
accordingly, 

Somt*th»ng  loath,  he  ttiraed  hw  face  toward  the  Tyber*  In  liil^ 
The  firpt  newa  rewived  of  tlie  lnw-!^tudent  was  ti>  llift  «lfeel,  IIhI 
htiviiifT  been  attacked,  dagger  in  hand^  at  a  pic-nic«  D«ttr  Ylltfli^ 
hy  live  FrencJi  Doblemcn,  wham  he  harl  n^prorf^d  for  npfjafcii^  IB 
of  Germanj  and  the  Emperor  Maj^izniiinip  he  had  %him  mm 
tmd  put  the  other  four  to  Bight.  From  thin  fimy  lus  lun^lf  «•> 
caji^d  with  a  slash  on  the  cheek.  He  r€s<!oOQSed  hb  vieiory  a  i 
song  of  triumph^  and  when  the  law -student  ntki  dawn  to  I 
every  one  in  Rome  acknowledged  that  his  sword  and  lik 
equally  pointed. 

His  French  adversaries  threatened  tengeanoe  for  their  hmnffi- 
ating  defeat ;  and  he  accordingly  avoided  it,  by  withdrawing  to 
Bologne,  where  he  again,  with  hearty  disgust,  applied  himself  to 
the  severe  study  of  a  law  which  was  never  applied  for  justice  sake. 
He  found  compensation  in  penning  such  stirring  poetry  as  his  sa- 
tirical **  Nemo/'  and  in  noting  the  vices  of  the  priesthood  with  the 
intention  of  turning  his  observation  to  subsequent  profit.  A  feud 
between  the  German  and  Italian  students  at  Bologna  soon  drove 
our  scholar  from  the  latter  place.  He  took  himself  to  Femra 
and  Venice ;  was  welcomed  everywhere  by  the  learned  and  libenl, 
and,  as  he  wrote  to  Erasmus,  was  loaded  by  them  with  solid  pod- 
ding as  well  as  empty  praise. 

From  this  journey  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  He  re- 
paired to  Augsburg,  where  Maximilian  was  holding  coart,  and  w 
well  was  he  commended  to  the  emperor,  that  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1517,  that  monarch  dubbed  him  Imperial  Knight,  placed  a  gold 
ring,  symbolic  of  chivalrous  dignity,  on  his  finger,  and  crowned 
him  a  poet,  with  a  laurel  wreath,  woven  by  the  fairest  flower  of 
Augsburg,  Constance  Peutinger. 

AAer  such  honors,  his  father  received  him  with  joy  at  his 
hearth;  and  while  Von  Hutten  went  from  his  native  Stackel- 
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berg  10  the  Bbrary  at  Fulda,  yet  hesitating  whether  to  take 
•errm'  amier  the  Emperor  or  under  the  Elector  of  Mayence, 
br  belhooght  him^lf  of  the  inrfutable  work  of  Laurentias 
Valla  against  the  temporal  authority  ami  po88088ion!«  of  the 
Popedom.  He  rtndied  the  work  well,  published  an  improved 
editKNi,  and  dedicated  it,  in  a  letter  of  fire  and  ability,  to  Leo  X. ; 
— a  proof  of  hi#  hope  in,  or  of  \m  defiance  of,  that  accomplished 
infideL 

Luther  and  Von  Ilutten  were  tlius  each  unoonsrious  of  the 
other,  attacking  Po|MTy  on  two  point.s  about  the  same  moment. 
Lathrr  employr<l  fearful  weaimn:*  in  his  cause,  and  wielded  them 
manfully.  Von  Ilutten  only  emploTc*d,  as  yet,  a  wit  which  made 
all  wither  where  it  fell ;  and  nn  inmy  which  consoumeil  where  it 
dropfied.  In  the  handling  of  these  appliances  there  was  no  man 
in  Germany  who  was  his  e(|ua].  Iah^  cr)uld  admire  and  enjoy 
both  the  wit  and  the  irony ;  and  he  was  not  disinelim*<l  to  agree 
with  the  ar;nim«-nts  of  which  tliey  wen*  mmle  tlie  support^ ;  but 
what  he  relish«Ml  as  a  pliilosopher.  he  c^iindfrnm^fl  aA  a  PontilT. 
The  Florentine,  Ix>n'nzo  di**  Medici,  could  have  kissetl  the  German 
on  either  cheek.  f>ut  the  rniN*.  I^m)  X..  solemnly  devoted  him  to 
Gehenna. 

Aj«  a  protection  apiinst  ]>a|ud  wrath.  Von  Ilutten  entered  the 
•ervice  of  All>ert,  K lector- A rclibisliop  of  Blayence.  Albert  wan 
a  liberal  linmanist,  but  n(»thiiig  in  the  lf*«ist  of  an  ritra-Montanist. 
He  lovefl  learning  and  lenmtil  men,  and  he  n-co]lt*cted  that  he 
wa«  a  Gennan  lM*fori*  hv  was  n  Itoinanist.  In  the  suite  of  the 
elerior.  Von  Ilutten  vinted  I'ari-*,  in  1."»1K.  He  retum»l  to 
Mayene«>  only  to  carnk*  on  niori'  vi^in»u->ly  hi 4  onslaught  afninH 
the  bejririiij;  monki*.  Ili*  ncfountrd  tlifui  as  (jm*ater  en<*mii*!i  to 
Gemmny  tlian  tin-  Turk-.  "  Wi-  lijrlit  with  tin'  latter,  lM*yond  our 
frontier  for  |  hi  wit  :  f  mi  tin*  fc  inner  nn*  tlir  comiptiTs  of  mence, 
of  n*ligion.  of  numiN  —  aiid  th«'y  .in*  in  the  ver}'  midst  of  us." 
So  d(N>s  hi*  write,  in  ;i  I«*ii«t  lo  Gnif  Nuenar,  at  ('ojitpne. 

Till*  buiMing  uf  St.  ri-i<T'-i  ro?.t*l tome  what  the  buikiing  of 
Vt*r*aill»*s  i**!*!  Fnin«t'  —  :i  n-volution.  In  each  ca«e,  nn  ahsoliiti? 
monnn'hy  wn*  i>\«Ttlin>wn  nev#*r  again  to  ri«e.  To  pmvide  for 
the  i-xjH-n**-*  «if'  Si.  T*  fer's.  tin*  Dominicnn  Trt«»l  traversed  (ier- 
miinv.  ■'t-llin;;  lii-   iri<1ii1*.r«*nr«-!i.      Luther  ifinfmntfl  him.  and  d<-- 
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nouDced  his  mission,  as  well  as  those  who  sent  him  on  it.  Yod 
Hutten,  in  his  hatred  of  monks,  looked  upon  this  as  a  mere  monk- 
ish squabble ;  and  he  was  glad  to  see  two  of  the  vocadon  holdiDg 
one  another  by  the  throat. 

At  this  precise  moment,  Germany  was  excited  at  the  idea  of  a 
projected  European  expedition  against  the  Turks.  The  Imperial 
Knight  saw  clearly  the  perils  that  threatened  Christendom  from 
that  question,  and  was  ready  to  rush,  sword  in  hand,  to  meet  them. 
He  declared,  however,  that  Europe  groaned  under  a  more  insup- 
portable yoke,  laid  on  by  Home,  and  he  deprecated  the  idea  of 
helping  Rome  with  funds  against  the  Moslem.  What  a  change 
was  here  from  the  Imperial  crusading  knights  of  a  few  centuries 
earlier.  "If  llome,"  he  said,  " be  serious  on  the  subject  of  such 
a  crusade,  we  lu-e  ready  to  tight,  but  she  must  pay  us  for  our  ser- 
vices. She  shall  not  have  both  our  money  and  our  blood."  He 
spoke,  wrote,  and  published  boldly  against  Home  being  permitted 
to  levy  taxes  in  Germany,  on  pretence  of  going  to  war  with  the 
unl>clieving  Ottomans.  At  the  same  moment,  Luther  was  de- 
nouncing the  monks  who  thought  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  Rome 
by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  One  was  the  political,  the  other  the 
religious  enemy  of  the  power  which  sought  to  rule  men  and  their 
consciences  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  Colosseum. 

There  was  little  hope  of  aid  from  the  emperor,  but  Von  Hutten 
looked  for  all  the  help  the  cause  needed  in  a  union  of  the  citizen 
classes  (whom  he  had  been  wont  to  satirize)  with  the  nobility. 
To  further  the  end  in  view,  he  wrote  his  masterly  dialogue  of 
"The  Robbers."  In  this  piece,  the  speakers  are  knights  and 
citizens.  Each  side  blames  the  other,  but  each  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  other*s  virtues,  by  the  interposition  of  a  Deus  ex  machim 
in  the  presence  of  the  knight,  Franz  von  Sickingen.  The  whole 
partakes  of  the  spirit  and  raciness  of  Bunyan  and  Cobbett 
Throughout  the  dialogue,  the  vices  of  no  party  in  the  state  find 
mercy,  while  the  necessity  of  the  mutual  exercise  of  ^rtae  and 
aid  is  ably  expounded. 

The  knight,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  was  author  of  a  part  of  this 
dialogue.  His  adjurations  to  Von  Hutten  not  to  be  over-hasty 
and  his  reason  why,  are  no  doubt  his  own.  By  the  production 
of  such  papers,  Giermany  was  made  eager  for  the  fray.    Thii 
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)  iki-iit-uiAr  iind  powerful  dialogue  wai«  dedicated  to  John,  Pfalzgraf 
of  the  Rhine,  T)uke  of  Bavaria,  and  Count  of  Spanheim.  This 
iOitftrioiM  penMNiage  hod  requej*ted  Ulrich  that  whenever  he  pab- 
Ivhed  anj  particulariy  bold  book,  in  support  of  national  liberty, 
hr  won  Id  dedicate  it  to  him,  the  duke.  The  author  obeyed,  in 
thu  intktance,  on  good  intHinds  and  with  right  good  will.  There 
b  in  the  dialogue  an  audible  call  to  war,  and  this  pleaned  Luther 
hinvelf,  who  wax  now  convinced  that  with  the  |)en  alone,  the 
Reformation  could  not  be  an  Ci^tablishcHl  fm*t. 

Ulrich  lonpffi  for  the  contact,  whereby  to  make  hi!*  country  and 
hi«  church  free  of  Romanist  tyranny.  Hut  lie  confident  the  pos- 
•ibility  of  a  failu^^  He  ailjurefl  his*  fiunily  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  ittrifis  that  they  mi;rht  m»t  bring  ruin  on  their  heads,  in  the 
event  of  di*!<tniction  falling  on  hi?*  own.  llie  |mn*nl!t  of  Ulrich 
werp  now  no  mon* :  I'lrich  ba  bead  of  bis  house  w»ii  |K>i«i«eftHed 
of  it.4  modest  <*?»late^.  Of  hi:*  own  |im:M\4«ion)«  he  got  rid,  as  of  an 
enrumbrance  to  hi*  daring  and  Ins  gigantic  activity.  He  formally 
Bade  over  nearly  all  to  hU  next  brnthfr,  in  order  tliat  bis  enemies, 
should  they  ultimately  triumph,  might  liave  no  ground  for  seizing 
them. 

At  the  Mime  time,  be  warned  bis  brother  to  »om\  him  neither 
Irtteni  tK>r  money,  as  either  would  Ik*  considered  in  the  light  of 
aid  olTiTpd  to  an  <*nemy,  and  might  be  visited  with  terrible 
pmalties. 

Having  rid  bimM*If  of  what  few  would  so  easily  have  parted 
from,  he  drrw  bis  ^wnnl  joyoiiily  and  ind<'|M'nd<*ntly  for  the  sake 
of  liberty  alono,  and  with  a  di'ti-rmination  of  nevfr  t^lieathing  it 
until  be  had  ac«*om|ili^he<l  that  at  wbirh  be  nimfd,  or  that  the  ac» 
romplishmi*nt  of  su«*h  end  IumI  Us'n  pLi«*i-«i  fN*y<ind  his  fiower. 

^  Jacta  est  alea,"  crif**!  be,  viewing  his  bright  sword,  ^  the  die 
is  thrown,  Ulrich  has  risk(*<]  it.** 

In  the  meantime  Von  Hutti*n  remained  in  the  sen-ice  of  the 
Kleetor-An-hbi^bop  of  Mayence.  The  courtiers  laughed  at  him 
as  a  rode  knight.  Thf  knights  ridicule<l  him  as  a  |>oor  philoiio- 
pher.  Ilotb  wert*  nii«>taken  :  he  was  neither  poor  nor  rwle,  albeit 
a  Ritter  ami  n  ^ngi'.  Wliat  hv  mo-i  care«i  for,  was  op|iortunity 
lo  bf  UM*ful  in  his  gtrnrmtion,  and  b-isun*  emaigh  to  cultivate 
learning  during  tin*  houn  he  might  call  his  own.     His  satirieal 
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poem^,  coarsely  enough  worded  »g«iii$t  m  eoitr^c^i  Mfc, «« 
mirabk  for  iiretiglb  and  co  bring.  Kot  Um  admir»l4c  ktr 
and  power  are  his  letters  of  this  peiiod-  In  tkem  be 
that  iiobilitjr  wtiieh  b  c^omposed  sl^lelj  of  IubSj  prid^;  ttd  hi 
denounces,  with  eqoalJy  goofl  foundBiMmj  tike  liie  of  "^l 
Knighy,"  as  he  calls  them*  who  reside  in  their  mnHm^ 
?iort  of  discomtbrt,  and  a  world  of  dirt,  of  htd^ious  noiie^  ml  9^ 
i?i4Voiy  smelLs ;  and  who  only  leave  thein  to  ptunder  or  to  be  pluA- 
dcred.  He  pronounces  the  true  knighti;  of  the  pt*riod  to  he  tham 
alone  who  love  religion  and  eiiu(.-ation*  With  l&o  «id  of  tbmv 
applied  wisely  and  widely ^  and  with  the  Lurtp  td  grcAt  mma  wbodi 
he  names,  and  who  ^liare  hi^  upinione,  he  hop««t  ttfl  he  ferrattlj 
dec! are.'*,  to  see  intelleet  gain  morti  Tictorie*  than  Ibre^  — to  bt 
ahle  to  bid  the  old  biu  barousi  spirit  win  eh  ftlill  infla^tic^  to^  BMogr 
"to  gird  up  itii  loiriss  and  be  otf,"  Ilt^alth  eiiuie  io  bitii  with  that 
detenninatioa  to  devote  himbelf  to  the  gerrioe  aod  UH|«.w««iieal 
of  his  fellow-men.  It  came  partly  by  the  use  of  aiinple  remediei, 
the  chief  of  which  was  moderation  in  all  things.  Pen  azMi  swofd 
were  now  alike  actively  employed.  He  put  aside  the  former,  for 
a  moment,  only  to  assume  the  latter,  in  order  to  strike  in  for  ven- 
geance ags^nst  the  aggressive  Duke  of  Wurtemburg. 
.  The  crimes  of  this  potentate  had  at  length  aroused  the  emperor 
against  him.  Maximilian  had  intrusted  the  leadership  of  his 
army  to  the  famous  knight-errant  of  his  day,  Franz  von  Sickingeo. 
This  cavalier  had  often  been  in  open  rebellion  against  the  eisperor 
himself;  and  Hutten  now  enrolled  himself  among  the  foUowen 
of  Franz.  His  patron  not  only  gave  him  the  necessary  permis- 
sion but  continued  to  him  his  liberal  stipend ;  when  the  two  knighti 
met,  and  made  their  armor  clash  with  their  boisterous  embrace, 
they  swore  not  to  stop  short  of  vengeance  on  the  guilty  duke,  bat 
to  fight  to  the  death  for  liberty  and  Christendom.  They  afepc 
together  in  the  same  bed  in  token  of  brotherly  knighthood,  and 
they  rose  to  carry  their  banner  triumphantly  against  the  duke — 
ending  the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  Stutgardu 
Reuchlin  resided  in  the  capital,  and  the  good  man  was  foil  of 
fear ;  for  murder  and  rapme  reigned  around  him.  His  fear  was 
groundless,  for  Von  Hutten  had  urged  Sickingen  to  give  oat  that 
in  the  sack  of  Stutgardt,  no  man  shoidd  dare  to  aaaail  the  dwel- 
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liog  of  Reuchlin.  The  two  knighto  left  the  citj  to  proceed  to  the 
ipoc  in  the  wood  where  still  lay  buried  the  bodj  of  the  murdered 
John  TOO  Hutten.  **  It  had  hiin  four  years  in  the  grave,"  said 
Ulrich,  **  but  the  featores  were  unchanged.  As  we  touched  him, 
blood  flowed  afresh  from  his  wounds ;  recognise  in  this  the  witness 
of  his  innotrence.**  The  corpse  was  eventually  transported  to  the 
fjunily  vault  at  Ksi»lingvn. 

'11m*  cili<*s  of  the  hiinl-presi<ed  duke  fell,  one  after  the  other, 
anil  the  guilty  prince  wa«  driven  from  his  inheriianct?.  Von  Ilut- 
ten  remainetl  with  the  army,  buMly  plying  his  pen ;  his  sword  on 
the  table  befure  him,  his  dagg(*r  on  his  hip,  and  himself  encased 
in  armor  to  the  throat  Kra»mus  lau};hingly  wrote  to  him  to  leave 
Man  and  utick  to  the  Muse^.  He  (Scarcely  needed  this  advice, 
for  hu  Iclt4-rs  from  the  camp  bliow  that  fond  as  hi;  was  of  the  field, 
he  loved  far  bettiT  the  quiet  joys  uf  the  household  hearth.  Amid 
the  brazen  clangor  of  irumiiets,  tlie  neigliing  of  t^teeds,  the  rolling 
of  the  drum,  and  the  boom  of  imttle,  he  writes  to  Piscator 
(  Fischer),  hi.^  lunging  for  liume,  and  his  dcMre  for  a  wife  to  smile 
on,  and  care  fur  him ;  one  who  would  soothe  his  griefs  and  share 
his  hiborJ« — •'One,"  he  »*ny<,  '•with  whom  I  might  sportively 
laugh  and  feel  glad  in  our  existeni*** — who  would  sweeten  the 
bitter  of  life  and  alleviate  the  pn>!«un*  of  care.  I^t  nie  have  a 
wife,  my  dear  Friitlerit'lu  ami  thou  knowe»t  how  I  would  love 
her  ....  vounp,  fair,  ^hy,  |p*ntle,  affectionate,  and  well-educate<l. 
Shtr  may  have  M>nie  fortune,  but  not  exceMi  of  it ;  and  as  for  posi- 
tion, thiit  is  my  idea  i hereon :  tliat  dif  will  In;  noble  enoufrh  whom 
I'lrieh  von  liutten  clio'^e**  for  \\U  mate.**  As  a  wooer,  it  will  lie 
arm  tluil  the  schohir-knifrht  hiul  ».<»  little  of  the  faint  iM-art  as  the 
audariouK  **  Findlay**  of  liuni^,  and  I  nii;sht  almost  i^ay  of  Freili* 
grath,  fo  spiritedly  has  the  huter  |MM-t  translated  into  German  the 
pk'afont  lines  of  the  Ayrtihin*  pkMighman. 

Well  had  it  lM*en  for  l-lrich  had  he  found,  in  1«'>19,  the  wife  of 
his  complacent  viitionM.  The  gentle  hand  would  have  saved  him 
from  many  a  cruel  hour. 

On  his  return  to  Mayenre  he  had  well-nigh  obeyed  the  universal 
rmll  addre.«M-«l  to  him,  to  join  openly  with  Luther  against  Kone. 
He  was  withheld  by  his  regard  for  his  liberal  patnm,  the  arch- 
bishop.    He  remained,  partly  kx»king  on  and  partly  akting,  oo  the 
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<Hiti^rt«  of  thfi  fmU  when*  ilie  fray  w«i  mging.     H« 
utipi^rb  eUilion  of  Livyf  and  lo  ehciw  thmt  lli«ft  ri*funiini|f  aplfit  OiB 
Uimeil  brigbilT  In  the  btMOM  of  the  fichokr,  he  alio  j 
(3«kbnited  ♦*  Va4iscu*^  ^ivc*  Triiw    RoninGH."     Tbin  iri| 
wc»|wjn  still  infliefi*  anf^ii^h  on  Hoin«*     Ncvrr  h»4  *rn?w  * 
power  stricken  iUt}  bttrbt  bL*fijn?.     ]u  (xiinl  L*  Kiill  in  her 
find  b«^r  uclv^r^^rk'^  kiit/w  well  liow  to  u$«  St»  by  piaitlfill^  1 
it  iti  I  ho  woTin4- 

Ibct  knight  lujw  hung  op  hk  twoffi  in  hh  Qhamhvr  « 
t*rj^*  and  devoted  himself  t«i  hi*  pen*  In  the  <.^nvent  iiliffW^  M 
Fuldii  he  dis^c-orered  an  »^ncicnt  Gcrmnn  work  A^^aiftst  tb»  wipM' 
my  of  the  Pop^  ov«*r  tbu  prlneisii  mid  people  of  Qenamnr*  Of 
thia  be  made  c^xcellenl  ti^i;.  Hb  own  prtiilQc*lioti9i  m^mst  Bamf 
fol1aw(*d  one  anoiher  with  great  rapidity.  Down  Ki  the  middle  «f 
1520  bi^  wa^  jiices^virly  rhari^injr  th<r  Vntioin,  nt  tbi*  i*<>lis!  */  a 
grey  goa&oquill.  lie  hud  at  lii^oil  tiii^  freeing  ui'  V>4^,»^..^  ....^ 
the  ecclesiastical  domination  of  Italy,  just  as  the  men  of  Northern 
Italy  have  it  at  heart  to  rescue  her  from  the  cruel  domioatioo  of 
Austria. 

To  accomplish  his  ends,  Yon  Hutten  left  no  means  ontried. 
Knight  and  schoUir,  noble  and  villain,  the  very  Emperor  Charles 
V.  himself,  Ulrich  sought  to  enlist  in  the  great  confederacy,  liy 
which  he  hoped  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  temporal  power  of 
the  ^  Universal  Bishop."  His  books  converted  even  some  of  the 
diocesans  of  the  Romish  Church ;  but  Rome  thundered  exoommo- 
nication  on  the  books  and  their  author,  and  directed  a  heavy 
weight  of  censure  against  his  protector,  Albert  of  Mayence. 

The  archbishop  admonished  Von  Hutten,  and  interdicted  his 
works.  This  step  decided  Ulrich's  course.  He  at  once  addreaecd 
his  first  letter  to  Luther.  It  began  with  the  cry  of  ^  Freedom  Hat 
ever !"  and  it  offered  heart,  head,  soul,  body,  brains,  and  purae,  in 
fhrtheranoe  of  the  great  cause.  He  tendered  to  Lather,  in  the 
name  of  Sickingen,  a  secure  place  of  residence ;  and  he  oatahli«l»ed 
his  first  unassailable  battery  against  Rome,  by  erecting  a  printing- 
press  in  hia  own  room  in  the  castle  of  Stackelberg,  whence  lie  di- 
rected many  a  raking  fire  against  all  his  assailants.  ^  Jada  ett 
alea !"  was  his  cry ;  ^  Let  the  enemies  of  Ught  look  to  it  T 

From  Fulda  he  started  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
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91  BniueLk  But  his  enemicA  stood  between  him  and  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  he  was  not  aik)we<l  to  approach  it.  His  life,  too, 
was  being  constantly  threatened.  lie  withdrew  before  these 
UmsatH,  onoe  more  into  Germany,  taking  comp<*nsution  by  the 
way,  for  his  disappointment,  by  a  cliaraeteristic  bit  of  spirit,  lie 
happened  to  fall  in  with  llogsiraten,  the  heretic-finder,  and  the 
arch-enemy  of  Ki'uchlin.  Ulrieh  belabored  him  with  u  Hlieuihed 
swonl  till  every  bone  in  the  body  of  llu^rkitraten  wx<i  sore.  In  re« 
torn,  the  knight  wa.4  outlawed,  and  I^*o  X.  Iiau);htily  cominiin<led 
thai  hands  should  lie  laid  upon  him  whrrevrr  \iv  might  be  found, 
and  that  he  shoukl  be  delivered,  gaggiML  and  bound,  to  the  Iloman 
tribunals. 

FrwuE  Ton  Sickingen  immediately  received  him  within  the  safe 
shelltfT  of  his  strong  fortress  of  £t>ernberg,  wh<*re  already  a  score 
of  rmowned  theological  refugee's  hod  found  an  asylum.  The  col- 
loquies f>f  the  illustrious  fugitives  muile  tli«-  uld  walls  ring  again. 
Von  llutten  re<luc«*d  theMs  (»lloquies  to  writing,  and  1  may  mune, 
as  one  of  their  conclusions,  tluit  the  M*rvi«re  «>f  the  um.^'i  in  liemuui 
was  dftennined  on,  a*«  the  tir<*t  ^tep  towanl  an  e7>tabli>hed  n*for- 
maiion. 

The  attempt  ol'  the  1*«)|n-  to  have  I'lrich  M'iz4*«i  and  MUTiticed, 
was  eagerly  applit-cl  by  tin-  latter  t«>  the  Ix-nt'tit  of  tin-  »iu>e  he 
love^L  To  the  em|N'ror,  to  tin*  elfctor,  to  tiif  n(ibl**s.  kni;;liiN  and 
stales  of  (ii'rmaiiy,  hi*  aihlre^iMHl  pa|KT«  full  of  |»atrio(i*m,  «■!«>- 
quence,  luid  wisdom,  a^ia-t  the  ag^m-'^^'ion  on  (ieniian  liUTty. 
Throughout  Ijemmny  this  s<*liolar-kni^hi  calhil  into  litr  ilu-  spirit 
of  civil  and  religious  fn-4'd«>m.  and  Luther.  lonLinK  n|N>n  wliat 
L'lrirh  was  doing,  exrbumed :  **  Sup*ly  th«*  ia-t  «hiy  if*  at  hand  !'* 

TbftK?  two  men,  uniti*«l,  lit  up  a  tlume  which  con  never  In*  tnNl* 
den  out.  One  took  hi^  Bible  and  his  |M*n,  and  with  th<-4-  prieki^l 
l^ime  into  a  fury,  from  which  she  1ms  newr  n*cuven-«l.  The 
other,  ungirding  his  sword,  an«i  transferring  his  printing-pn-s^  to 
Kbemberg.  sent  therefrom  glowing  manifestoes  whirh  niudi-  a 
fialriot  of  evi*ry  remler. 

Th«*  \yTv  Olid  h-nniing  w<'re  both  now  employeil  by  Von  II alien, 
ill  furtlMTaiiri'  of  his  projfrt.  Ili*i  |iopuhir  |MM'ir\'  wa-i  now  n*:!*! 
or  sunx  ui  rvi-ry  iK-arth.  Not  a  \ilbi;.'f  wit-  HiilMiil  :i  «»p>.  iif>*-n 
to  Ik*  read  liv  iiti*ahh.  of  hi«  **  (4>niplaint  ami  Aflim»iiiii«iii."     lli- 
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dialD^es,  espfscially  thai  eallt?d  tbt  **  Wnfii^r,"  in  wliki  tfai  i 
quiets  ai-e  a  Hoinan  ."^Urmii^t  and  FniRz  rem  Sidtisfen  hiwifK 
ncliicred  a  Rmilar  triumph,  ll  ^'m  to  gtV€  lieart  lo  iW  WRfmnf 
that  Von  Hut  ten  wrote,  ntid  ^enl  ikhrtmd  fitnn  lit*  pr«*4  rI  Ebon* 
berg,  tho&e  remarkable  dialogues* 

Franz  von  Sickingeti,  his  great  protector^  ww  for  rnsMMB  n^ 
prehen^ive  that  Ulrieh*!i  outcry  agminst  Rome  was  biider  llitt 
neeessary,  and  hia  declared  resolution  to  re^wnt  i>ppf«^aoo  iy 
means  of  the  sword,  s^omewhiat  profane.  Ulridl 
and  read  to  the  gallant  knight«  Fits  own  good  ieMM,  and  tJie  i 
gntnenM  of  Luther  and  Ulrich,  at  length  c(roifiiM»d  hm  ihu  it « 
folly  and  sm  to  mablain  outward  retpeet  for  Bnnie  a*  long  m  I 
latK^r  jisplred  to  he  lord  in  Gsnmuij,  ttbonre  thtt 
Fmnz  soon  agreed  with  Hutien  that  ibey  ou^hi  not  m  heed  i 
the  Emppror.  if  hr  niramniidi-d  thprn  ttj  :^pare  th^  Pruw.  vKni 
such  merey  might  be  prodncdye  of  injury  to  the  empire.  In  rack 
cases,  not  to  obey  was  the  best  obedience.  They  woald  not  now 
look  back.  « It  is  better,"  so  runs  it  in  Von  Hutten's  **  Warner," 
**  to  consider  what  God's  will  is,  than  what  may  enter  the  heads 
of  individuals,  capricious  men,  more  especially  in  the  case  wherein 
the  truth  of  the  Grospel  is  concerned.  If  it  be  proved  that  nothing 
satisfactory,  by  way  of  encouragement,  can  come  to  ua  from  the 
Emperor,  they  who  love  the  Church  and  civil  liberty  must  be  bold 
at  their  own  peril,  let  the  issue'  be  what  it  may." 

The  dialogue  of  the  "  Warner"  was,  doubtless,  not  only  read  to 
Sickingen  during  the  progress  of  its  composition,  but  was  uoqae*- 
tionably  a  transcript  of  much  that  was  talked  about^  weighed,  and 
considered  between  the  two  friends,  as  they  sat  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  great  scholars  and  soldiers,  for  whose  blood  Rome  was 
thirsting.  It  ends  with  an  assurance  of  the  full  adhesion  of  Frans 
to  the  views  of  Ulrich.  "  In  this  matter,"  says  the  **  Warner"  to 
the  knight  of  Ebemberg,  ^  I  see  you  have  a  passionate  and  zeakwi 
instigator,  a  fellow  named  Von  Hutten,  who  can  brodc  delay  with 
patience,  and  who  has  heaped  piles  upon  piles  of  stones,  ready  to 
fling  them  at  the  first  adversary  who  presents  himself."  **At. 
in  good  sooth,"  is  the  ready  answer  of  Franz,  **  and  his  8er\'ice  is 
a  joy  to  me,  for  he  has  the  true  spirit  requisite  to  insure  triumph 
in  8uch  a  struggle  as  ours." 
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Thus  at  Ebembnrg  the  battery  was  played  against  the  defences 
of  Rome,  while  Luther,  from  his  known  abodes,  or  from  his  con- 
cealment in  friendly  fortresses,  thundered  his  artillery  against  the 
doctrines  and  superstitions  of  Rome.  The  movement  had  a 
double  aspect.  The  Germans  were  determined  to  be  free  both  as 
Christians  and  as  citizens.  The  conducting  of  such  determination 
to  its  successful  issue  could  not  be  intrusted  to  worthier  or  more 
capable  hands  than  those  of  Luther,  aided  by  the  Saxon  Frede- 
rick the  Wise,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  with  such  a  squire  at  his 
dde  as  hearty  Franz  von  Sickingen. 

In  1521  the  young  emperor,  Charles  V.,  delivered  a  speech  at 
Worms,  which  seemed  to  have  been  framed  expressly  to  assure 
the  reformers  that  the  emperor  was  with  them.  It  abounded  in 
promises  that  the  kaiser  would  do  his  utmost  to  effect  necessary 
reforms  within  the  empire.  The  reformers  were  in  great  spirits, 
bat -they  soon  learned,  by  the  summoning  of  Luther  to  Worms, 
and  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  emperor,  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  expect  from  him  which  they  could  thankfully  acknowledge. 

Ulrich  only  wrote  the  more  boldly,  and  agitated  the  more  un- 
ceasingly, in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  which  Luther  was  the  great 
advocate.  To  the  kaiser  himself  he  addressed  many  a  daring 
epistle,  as  logical  as  audacious,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  be  master  of  the  Roman  world,  by 
other  sanction  than  that  of  German  election  and  papal  consent. 
Yon  Hutten  was  more  bold  and  quite  as  logical  in  his  witheringly 
sarcastic  epistles  addressed  to  the  pope's  legates  at  Worms.  These 
epistles  show  that  if  at  the  time  there  was  neither  a  recognised 
liberty  of  the  press  nor  of  individual  expression,  the  times  them- 
selves were  so  out  of  joint  that  men  dared  do  much  which  their 
masters  dared  not  resent. 

To  the  entire  body  of  the  priesthood  assembled  at  Worms  to 
confront  Luther,  he  addressed  similar  epistles.  They  abound  in 
**  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum.**  In  every  word 
there  is  defiance.  Every  sentence  is  a  weapon.  Every  paragraph 
is  an  engine  of  war.  The  writer  scatters  his  deadly  missiles 
around  him,  threatening  all,  wounding  many,  sometimes  indeed 
breaking  his  own  head  by  rash  management,  but  careless  of  all 
such  accidents  as  long  as  he  can  reach,  terrify,  maul,  and  put  to 
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Hjglit  tihe  crowd  of  enemie^i  who  bare  conspired  td  jinpprm  iol& 
lt?arnin^  and  religion  in  Gcruituiy* 

Id  um^Qii  with  8ieknig4t?n,  he  camcstlj  oatreated  Lotker  I* 
r(^|iBir  to  Eberaburg  railicT  tlmii  to  Womw^  m  th&e  bh  haa^ofy 
inatidA  would  protect  bim  IVom  all  assailimU.  The  w^fy  of  Ife 
gFtM  reformer  U  well  known.  He  would  go  to  WotTOi,  lie  mkif 
though  tbere  were  m  maiij  dcTils  &s  tilcs^  oo  th^  roo^  I 
ttgninsl  him  to  oppw^e  his  joumt-y  iLitliiT*  We  can  not  i 
thai  I^^thcr  would  bare  been  judicially  its^us^tlnnti^  In  1 
city  but  for  the  imposing  Ikint  ai^sumcd  by  hh  well-«raiiid  wmi 
weU-f>rpuvkcd  adherents,  who  not  only  crowdt*d  iota  thm  ^ur^» 
of  Worni3,  but  who  announced  by  {»kc&rd«,  c¥?<n  in  the  veiy  bed- 
dtaniber  of  the  emperor,  tltnt  a  ihou-^^^uid  llvm  nboulil  pmj  Ibr  t]« 
loss  of  one  hair  of  the  reformer's  hend. 

Had  it  dept^nded  on  Vuii  Hutteii^  the  peformer*  wotild  iwit  have 
Witiicd  lili  violence  Imd  becD  iuflicicd  on  Luther,  ere  Lbcj  look 
their  own  revenge  for  wrongs  and  oppreseions  done.  Bat  he  was 
overruled,  and  his  hot  blood  was  kept  cool  by  profuse  and  proeaic 
argument  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmen  of  his  faction.  He  chafed, 
but  he  obeyed.  He  had  more  difficulty  in  reducing  to  the  same 
obedience  the  bands  of  his  adherents  who  occupied  the  city  and 
its  vicinity.  These  thought  that  the  safety  of  Luther  could  only 
be  secured  by  rescuing  him  at  once  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
The  scholar-knight  thought  so  too;  and  he  would  gladly  have 
charged  against  such  enemies.  He  made  no  signal,  howeTer,  for 
the  onslaught ;  on  the  contrary  he  issued  orders  forbidding  it ;  and 
recommended  the  confederates  to  sheathe  their  swords,  bat  yet 
to  have  their  hands  on  the  hilt  The  elector  of  Saxony  waa  ad- 
verse to  violence,  and  Luther  left  Worms  in  safety,  aAer  defying 
Rome  to  her  face. 

Then  came  those  unquiet  times  in  which  Charles  V.  so  wannly 
welcomed  volunteers  to  his  banner.  Seduced  by  his  promises 
Franz  von  Sickingen,  with  a  few  hundreds  of  strong-sinewed  men, 
passed  over  to  the  Imperial  quarters.  The  old  brotherly  gather- 
ing at  Ebemberg  was  thus  broken  up;  and  Ulrich,  who  had 
offended  both  pope  and  emperor  by  his  denunciations  of  eoclen- 
astical  and  civil  tyranny,  betook  himself  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
Jioped  to  find  a  securo  asylum,  and  a  welcome  from  Erasmus. 
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This  amphibioiu  personage,  however,  who  had  already  ceased  to 
laud  Luther,  affected  now  a  horror  against  Yon  Hntten.  He  wrote 
of  him  as  a  poor,  angry,  mangy  wretch,  who  could  not  be  content 
to  live  in  a  room  without  a  stove,  and  who  was  continually  pes- 
tering his  friends  for  pecuniary  loans.  The  fiery  Ulrich  assailed 
bis  false  friend  in  wrathful  pamphlets.  Erasmus  loved  the  species 
of  warfare  into  which  such  attacks  dreTw  or  impelled  him.  He 
replied  to  Ulrich  more  cleverly  than  conclusively,  in  his  "  Sponge 
to  wipe  out  the  Aspersions  of  Von  Hutten."  But  the  enmity  of 
Erasmus  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  of  Von  Sickingen 
himself.  In  the  tumultuary  wars  of  his  native  land  he  perished, 
and  Ulrich  felt  that,  despite  some  errors,  the  good  cause  had  lost 
an  iron-handed  and  a  clear-sighted  champion. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Erasmus 
that  the  priestly  party  in  Basle  successfully  urged  the  government 
authorities  to  drive  Ulrich  from  the  asylum  he  had  temporarily 
found  there.  He  quietly  departed  on  issue  of  the  command,  and 
took  his  solitary  and  painful  way  to  Muhlhausen,  where  a  host 
of  reformers  warmly  welcomed  the  tottering  skeleton  into  which 
had  shrunk  the  once  well-knit  man.  Here  his  vigor  cast  aloft  its 
last  expiring  light.  Muhlhausen  threw  off  the  papal  yoke,  but 
the  papist  party  was  strong  enpugh  there  to  raise  an  insurrection ; 
and  rather  than  endanger  the  safety  of  the  town,  the  persecuted 
scholar  and  soldier  once  more  walked  forth  to  find  a  shelter.  He 
reached  Zurich  in  safety.  He  went  at  once  to  the  hearth  of 
Zuinglius,  who  looked  upon  the  terrible  spectre  in  whom  the  eyes 
alone  showed  signs  of  life ;  and  he  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
pope  cared  for  the  person,  or  dreaded  the  intellect,  of  so  ghostlike 
a  champion  as  this. 

Ulrich,  excommunicated,  outlawed  and  penniless,  was  in  truth 
sinking  fast.  His  hand  had  not  strength  to  enfold  the  pommel 
of  his  sword.     From  his  unconscious  fingers  dropped  the  pen. 

^  Who  will  defend  me  against  my  calumniators  ?**  asked  the  yet 
willing  but  now  incapable  man. 

*'  I  will !"  said  the  skilful  physician.  Otto  Bnmfels ;  and  the 
cooper's  son  stoutly  protected  the  good  name  of  Ulrich,  after  the 
latter  was  at  peace  in  the  grave. 

The  last  hours  of  the  worn-out  straggler  for  civil  and  religious 
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Hbertyj  wer«  fmssed  at  Uliiau,  a  small  Ulantl  b  ihm  Lftke  of 
Em4oh»  Hi^  hud  l>etm  witb  difficulrj  oaDFejot]  ihither.  In  tlie 
feint  hope  that  his  hcnlrh  might  |>rofit  by  &ii  cbaof^.  *Thm^  hr 
elowly  &nd  rfjiigttedly  died  on  tlio  last  dilj  of  Atlglt«t»  l6iS^  Mli 
at  the  eai4j  age  of  thirty-i^ight 

A  few  deurly-bved  books  and  iofnr  leuent  4:iofi«tiiiiie<i  all  ha» 
propenj*  llc^  wn«^  inierrtd  on  thi*  kknd,  hut  no  mwimfm  lai 
eTer  merked  the  npot  where  lib  womoul  bodjr  wili  t«d  down  tt 
repose. 

Through  life,  whether  engaged  with  ^word  of  p<ni,  \m  Mh»m%Aa§ 
desire  wii^  ihftt  Im  raem^iiy  might  he  held  d<?ar  by  bk  «irThoii* 
He  loved  activity,  abhorred  liiKuiy,  adore*l  hb**rty ;  ft««l,  fcr  ill* 
sake  ot^  civil  and  reUgmus  freedom^  bu  fought  imd  Aaog  wilb  nr^ 
nest  alaeHty.  Ljre  on  nrm,  nnd  pwoH  in  hand,  h**  Mccif 
summoned,  until  hosts  gnthf^red  round  him^  and  eheered  tbr  bar* 
then  of  all  he  nttered.  **  The  die  is  thTOwn  !  Fre  ri»k«*«i  H  fit 
truth  and  freedom's  sake."  Against  pope  and  kaiser,  priest  and 
soldier,  be  boldly  cried,  ^  Slay  my  frame  you  may,  but  my  soul  is 
beyond  you !"  He  was  the  star  that  harbingered  a  bright  dawn. 
His  prevailing  enemies  drove  him  from  his  country ;  the  grave 
which  they  would  have  denied  him,  he  found  in  Switxerland,  and 
''after  life's  fitful  fever,"  the  soiiolar-knight  sleeps  well  in  the 
island  of  the  Zurich-Zee. 

From  the  Zurich-Zee  we  will  now  retrace  our  steps,  and  ooo- 
sider  the  Sham  Ejaights. 
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SHAM  KNIGHTS. 

Between  Tooting  and  Wondiiwortli  lies  a  village  of  some 
oekbrit}'  for  iu  #ham  knighte  or  mayon — the  village  of  Garrat 
The  villager!,  tome  centiirj  ago,  |)Oi(8eMe(l  certain  common 
righu  which  were  threatened  with  invasion.  They  accordingly 
made  choice  of  an  advocate,  from  among  themselves,  to  protect 
their  privileges.  Tbvy  fruccccMlod  in  their  object,  and  as  the 
•daction  had  been  originally  made  at  the  period  of  a  general 
elrctioo,  the  inhabitantj*  reiiolved  to  rammemorate  the  circumstance 
by  ekfcting  a  mayor  and  knighting  him  at  each  period  of  election 
for  a  new  parliament.  The  resolution  was  warmly  approved  by 
all  the  publicanii  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Garrat  elections  became 
popular  festivities,  if  not  of  tlie  highest  order,  at  least  of  the 
joUiest  sorL 

Not  that  the  ceremony  wai»  without  its  uses.  The  politicians 
and  wits  of  the  day  i*aw  how  the  election  might  be  turned  to 
profit ;  and  Wilkes,  and  Foote,  and  Garrick,  are  especially  named 
as  having  written  some  of  the  addre^Mhcs  wherein,  beneath  much 
fustian,  fun,  and  exaggeration  of  both  fact  and  humor,  the  people 
were  led  to  notice,  by  an  Ari>tupliaiiic  procecis,  the  d«*fects  in  the 
political  system  by  which  the  country  was  then  governed.  Tlie 
publicans,  however,  and  tlie  majority  of  the  people  cared  more 
iur  the  saturnalia  than  tlie  schooling ;  and  for  Mime  yean  the  sham 
mayors  of  Garrat  were  elected,  to  the  great  profit,  at  least,  of  the 
tavem-kee|»ers. 

The  poorer  and  the  more  deformed  the  candidate,  the  greater 
his  chance  of  i^ucces^.  Thus,  the  earUest  mayor  of  whom  tiftre 
was  any  record,  was  Sir  Joliu  Harper,  a  fellow  of  infinite  mirth 
and  defomiity,  wIjum*  onliiiary  occupation  was  that  of  an  itinerant 
vender  of  brick-dust.     |lis  succe»*  gave  dignity  to  the  brick-dust 
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trade,  and  inspired  its  members  with  ambition.  They  bad  the 
glory  of  boasting  that  their  friend  and  brother  ^  Sir  John"  sat, 
when  not  sutiiciently  sober  to  stand,  during  two  parliaments.  A 
specimen  of  his  ready  wit  is  given  in  his  remark  when  a  dead  cat 
was  flung  at  him,  on  the  hustings  during  the  period  of  his  first 
election.  A  companion  remarked  with  some  disgust  upon  the 
unpleasant  odor  from  the  animal.  ^  That's  not  to  be  wondered 
at,"  said  Sir  John,  "  you  see  it  is  a  pole-cat." 

But  Sir  John  was  ousted  by  an  uglier,  dirtier,  more  deformed, 
and  merrier  fellow  than  himself.  The  lucky  personage  in  ques- 
tion was  Sir  Jeffrey  Dunstan.  He  was  a  noted  indiyidoal, 
hunched  like  Esop,  and  with  as  many  tales,  though  not  always 
with  the  like  "  morals."  Jle  was  a  noted  dealer  in  old  wigs,  for 
it  was  before  men  hud  fallen  into  what  was  Uien  considered  the 
disreputable  fashion  of  wearing  their  own  hair,  under  round  hats. 
Sir  John  was  a  republican ;  but  he  did  not  despise  either  his  office 
of  mayor  or  his  courtesy  title  of  knight.  Had  he  possessed  more 
discretion  and  less  zeal,  he  probably  would  have  prospered  in  pro- 
portion. In  the  best,  that  is,  in  the  quietest,  of  times,  Sir  Jeffrey 
could  with  difficulty  keep  his  tongue  from  wagging.  He  never 
appeared  in  the  streets  with  his  wig-bag  on  his  shoulder,  without 
a  numerous  crowd  following,  whom  he  delighted  with  his  sallies, 
made  against  men  in  power,  whose  weak  points  were  assailable. 
The  French  Revolution  broke  out  when  Sir  Jeffrey  was  mayor, 
and  this  gave  a  loose  to  his  tongue,  which  ultimately  laid  him  up 
by  the  heels.  The  knight  grew  too  political,  and  even  seditious, 
in  his  street  orations,  and  he  was  in  consequence  committed  to 
prison,  in  1793,  for  treasonable  practices.  This  only  increased 
his  popularity  for  a  time,  but  it  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  once 
chivalrous  mayor.  When  he  ceased  to  be  wittily  bold,  he  ceased 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  constituents  whose  presence  made  the  elec- 
tors at  Garrat.  Af^er  being  thrice  elected  he  was  snccessfnlly 
opposed  and  defeated,  under  a  charge  of  dishonesty.  The  pore 
electors  of  Garrat  could  have  borne  with  a  political  traitor ;  bat 
as  they  politely  said,  they  "  could  not  a-bear  a  petty  lareenist," 
and  Sir  Jeffrey  Dunstan  was,  metaphorically  and  actnally  present- 
ed "  with  the  sack." 

When  Manners  Sutton  ceased  to  be  Speaker,  he  claimed,  I  be- 
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lieve,  to  be  made  a  peer ;  on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  becoming 
that  he  who  had  once  occupied  the  chair,  should  ever  be  reduced 
to  stand  upon  the  floor,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Jeffrey 
Dunstan  had  something  of  a  similar  sense  of  dignity.  Having 
fallen  from  the  height  of  mayor  of  Grarrat,  what  was  then  lefl 
for  Sir  Jeffrey  ?  He  got  as  "  drunk  as  a  lord,"  was  never  again 
seen  sober,  and,  in  1797,  the  year  following  that  of  his  disgrace, 
the  ex-mayor  died  of  excess.  So  nice  of  honor  was  Sir  Jeffrey 
DmMtan! 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Harry  Dimsdale,  the  mutilated  muf- 
fin-seller, whose  tenure  of  office  was  only  brief,  however  brilliant* 
and  who  has  the  melancholy  glory  of  having  been  the  last  of  the 
illustriously  dirty  line  of  knighted  mayors  of  Garrat.  It  was  not 
that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  procuring  candidates,  but  there 
was  no  longer  the  same  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  peers  and 
publicans  to  furnish  a  purse  for  them.  Originally,  the  purse  was 
made  up  by  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
collective  rights.  Subsequently,  the  publicans  contributed  in 
order  that  the  attractions  of  something  like  a  fair  might  be  added, 
and  therewith  great  increase  of  smoking  and  drinking.  At  that 
time  the  peerage  did  not  disdain  to  patronize  the  proceeding,  ntid 
the  day  of  election  was  a  holyday  for  thousands.  Never  before 
or  since  have  such  multitudes  assembled  at  the  well-known  place 
of  gathering ;  nor  the  roads  been  so  blocked  up  by  carts  and  car- 
riages, honorable  members  on  horses,  and  dustmen  on  donkeys. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  sometimes  assembled,  and,  through  the 
perspiring  crowd,  the  candidates,  dressed  like  chinmey-^weepers 
on  May-Klay,  or  in  the  mock  fashion  of  the  period,  were  brought 
to  the  hustings  in  the  carriages  of  peers,  drawn  by  six  horses,  the 
•  owners  themselves  condescending  to  become  their  drivers. 

The  candidate  was  ready  to  swear  anything,  and  each  elector 
was  required  to  make  oath,  on  a  brick-bat,  *^  quod  rem  cum  aliqu4 
muliere  intra  limites  istius  pagi  habuissent."  The  candidates 
figured  under  mock  pseudonyms.  Thus,  at  one  election  there 
were  against  Sir  Jeffrey,  Lord  Twankum,  Squire  Blowmedown, 
and  Squire  Gubbings.  His  lordship  was  Grardener,  the  Garrat 
grave-digger,  and  the  squires  were  in  humble  reality,  Willis,  a 
waterman,  and  Simmonds,  a  Southwark  publican.    An  attempt 
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was  made  to  renew  the  old  saturnalia  in  1826,  when  Sir  John 
Paul  Pry  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  in  very  bad  Elnglish,  and 
with  a  similarly  qualified  success.  He  had  not  the  eloquent  power 
of  the  great  Sir  Jeffrey,  who,  on  presenting  himself  to  the  electees 
named  his  '^  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Man"  as  his  qualification ;  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  relieving  the  king  in  his  want  of  money, 
by  abolishing  its  use ;  engaged  to  keep  his  promises  as  long  as  it 
was  his  interest  to  do  so,  and  claimed  the  favorable  influence  of 
married  ladies,  on  the  assurance  that  he  would  propose  the  annul- 
ling of  aU  marriage:?,  which,  as  he  said,  with  his  ordinary  logic, 
"  must  greatly  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  vastly  low- 
*er  Indian  bonds."  He  intimated  that  his  own  ambition  was  lim- 
ited to  the  governorship  of  Duck  Island,  or  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  The  latter  appointment  was  mentioned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  usually  shirtless,  but  for  the  moment 
court-dressed  knight,  to  add  that  he  was  ^  fond  of  a  clean  shirt 
and  lawn-sleeves."  He  moreover  undertook  to  show  the  gov- 
ernors of  India  the  way  which  they  ought  to  be  going,  to  Botany 
Bay ;  and  to  discover  the  longitude  among  the  Jews  of  Doke's 
Place. 

•  Courtesy  was  imperative  on  all  the  candidates  toward  each 
other.  When  Sir  Jeffrey  Dunstan  opposed  Sir  William  Harper, 
there  were  five  other  candidates,  namely — "  Sir  William  Blaie, 
of  high  rank  in  the  army — a  corporal  in  the  city  train-bands; 
Admiral  Sir  Christopher  Dashwood,  known  to  many  who  has 
Caic)  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand  on  their  shoulders,  and  showing 
an  execution  in  the  other.  Sir  William  Swallowtail,  an  eminent 
merchant,  who  supplies  most  of  the  gardeners  with  strawbeny 
baskets ;  Sir  John  Gnawpost,  who  carries  his  traffic  under  his  left 
arm,  and  whose  general  cry  is  *  twenty-five  if  you  win  and  five  if 
you  lose ;'  and  Sir  Thomas  Nameless,  of  reputation  unmentioQa- 
ble.''  Sir  John  Harper  was  the  only  knight  who  forgot  chival- 
rous courtesy,  and  who  allowed  his  squire  in  armor  to  insult  Sir 
Jeffrey.  But  this  was  not  done  with  impuni^.  That  kni^^t  ap- 
pealed to  usage,  compelled  his  assailant  to  dismount,  drop 
his  colors,  walk  six  times  round  the  hustings,  and  humbly  aak 
pardon. 

Sir  William  Swallowtail,  mentioned  above,  ^  was  one  IK^Uiam 
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Cock,  a  whimsical  basket^maker  of  Brentford,  who,  deeming  it 
proper  to  have  an  equipage  every  way  suitable  to  the  honor  he 
aspired  to,  built  his  own  carriage,  with  his  own  hands,  to  his  own 
taste.  It  was  made  of  wicker  work,  and  was  drawn  by  four,  high, 
hollow-backed  horses,  whereon  were  seated  dwarfish  boys,  whim- 
tically  dressed,  for  postillions.  In  allusion  to  the  American  War, 
two  footmen,  tarred  and  feathered,  rode  before  the  carriage.  The 
coachman  wore  a  wicker  hat,  and  Sir  William  himself,  from  the 
•eat  of  his  vehicle,  maintained  his  mock  dignity,  in  grotesque  ar- 
ray, amid  unbounded  applause."  It  should  be  added  that  Foote, 
who  witnessed  the  humors  of  the  election  more  than  once,  brought 
Sir  Jefirey  upon  the  stage  in  the  character  of  Doctor  Last ;  but 
the  wretched  fellow,  utterly  incapable  and  awfully  alarmed,  was 
driven  from  the  stage  by  the  hisses  of  the  whole  house.  Let  us 
now  look  abroad  for  a  few  "'  Shams." 

If  foreign  lands  have  sent  no  small  number  of  pseudo-chevaliers 
to  London,  they  have  also  abounded  in  many  by  far  too  patriotic 
<Nr  prudent  to  leave  their  native  land.  The  Hotel  Saint  Florentin, 
in  Paris,  was  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Talleyrand,  but  before 
his  time  it  was  the  stage  and  the  occasional  dwelling-place  of  an 
extraordinary  actor,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Chevalier,  or 
the  Count  de  St.  Grermain.  He  was  for  a  time  the  reigning 
wonder  of  Paris,  where  his  history  was  told  with  many  variations ; 
not  one  true,  and  all  astounding.  The  popular  voice  ascribed  to 
him  an  Egyptian  birth,  and  attributed  to  him  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.  He  could  cure  the  dying,  and  raise  the  dead ;  could 
compose  magic  philters,  coin  money  by  an  impress  of  his  index 
finger ;  was  said  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher*s  stone,  and  to 
be  able  to  make  gold  and  diamonds  almost  at  will.  He  was,  more- 
over, as  generous  as  he  was  great,  and  his  modest  breast  was 
covered  with  knightly  orders,  in  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  sover- 
eigns whom  he  had  obliged.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  some  centuries  back,  was  the  most  gigantic  and  graceful  im- 
postor that  ever  lived,  and  exacted  implicit  faith  in  his  power  from 
people  who,  had  none  in  the  power  of  God. 

The  soirees  of  the  H6tel  St.  Florentin  were  the  admiration  of 
all  Paris,  for  there  alone,  this  knight-count  of  many  orders  ap- 
peared to  charm  the  visiters  and  please  himself.     His  prodigality 
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wai  enonnoos,  bo  wft§  Ws  meBdaeity-     He  wii«  grme^i^L  wiitf, 
refinedi  jet  not  latrking  ftindneity  vfhtn  hk  etorjr  wABlt4 
ftnd  always  you  tig,  piave  hlmedf  out  for  «  Metliaiitklk 

The  follawing  trait  h  MirlouAj  told  of  hun*  aii^  li  w^ll  iai 
tinted.  '*  Chevalier^'*  s^aid  a  lady  to  hbn  one  nigbt,  at  A 
iia^erably  of  the  Hotel  St,  Florentb,  **do  yo«  etpf 
hairing,  in  the  course  of  your  Tojages,  enx?ount*'rc4  iwr  Lai€ 
Chrifst?**  *'  Ye;?/*  replied  the  [>rofanc  impo^lor,  witlioiit 
and  rsisiDg  his  eyes  to  heaveu,  "  I  have  oilea  iei?«  «»d 
»f>c»ken  to  Him.  I  have  frequently  had  oeciidan  ui  ndisint  Ui 
iniltfnei?,  genius*  nud  charity*  He  wjis  a  et'lt-iituU  bt-inj^t  mA  I 
often  prophes^ied  what  would  V»efall  Him !"  The  h<?»rens 
hving  shocked^  only  continued  to  ply  the  count  with 
tlonft,  "  Did  you  ever  meet  with  the  Wnnderinj*  Jrw  ?"  ttii«i  i 
young  mnrqui^^^^  **OfVt»n!"  was  the  rt-ply  ;  iind  'h-  ■  ,"'  ' 
with  an  air  of  disdain  : — '•''  that  wretched  blasphemer  onoe  oaiva 
to  salute  me  on  the  high-road ;  he  was  then  just  setting  oat  oo  his 
tour  of  the  world,  and  counted  his  money  with  one  hand  in  his 
pocket,  as  he  passed  along."  "  Count,"  asked  a  Cheraiier  dc  Si 
Louis,  "  who  was  the  composer  of  that  brilliant  sonata  joo  played 
to-night,  on  the  harpsichord ?**  "I  reaOy  can  not  say.  It  is  a 
song  of  victory,  and  I  heard  it  executed  for  the  first  time  oo  the 
day  of  the  triumph  of  Trajan."  "  Will  you  be  indiscreet,  dear 
count,  for  once,"  asked  a  newly-married  baronne,  •*  and  teil  w  the 
names  of  the  three  ladies  whom  you  have  the  mo6t  tenderly 
loved  ?"  '<  That  is  difficult,"  said  the  honest  knight  with  a  snile, 
^  but  I  think  I  may  say  that  they  were  Lacretia,  Aspaaiav  and 
Cleopatra." 

The  gay  world  of  Paris  said  he  was,  at  least  two  thoosand 
years  old ;  and  he  did  not  take  the  pains  to  contradict  the 
report  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  Portuguese  Jew,  who  had  resided  at  Bordeaux.  His  career 
was  soon  ended. 

There  was  a  far  more  respectable  chevalier  in  our  own 
country  to  whom  the  term  of  Sham  Knight  can  hardlj  apply ; 
but  as  he  called  himself  "Sir  John,"  and  thai  title  was  not 
admitted  in  a  court  of  law,  some  notice  of  him  may  be  taken 
here. 
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There  was  then  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^*  III.,  a  knight  of  mme 
iMiCoriecy,  whuKv  Mor}'  is  rather  u  sin^pihir  one*.  When  Sir  Jolin 
Gallini  La  now  Hfmken  of,  many  iM.*nwnH  conclude  that  tliig  ontv 
ivmarkable  individual  received  the  hononi  of  knighthood  at  the 
hauU  of  King  (leor^c.  I  have  bi*en  atM^urcd  no  hj  very  eminent 
cipenaic  authoritcit,  who  were,  neverthi'lcM,  completely  in  error. 
Sir  John  Gallini  wiim  a  knight  of  (riH»rge  III.V  time,  hut  he  was 
«o  cnaiti'fl  hy  u  far  mort;  exults m1  individual ;  in  the  opinioii,  at 
k-ai*t.  of  tho^  who  give  to  |m»|>os,  who  are  clc<-tive  |K>tt'ntatc.s  a 
prrcedencf  over  king»,  who  an*  hertKlitary  monarch^.  The  won- 
der U  iliai  Gallini  waii  ever  knighted  at  alL,  mH*ing  that  he  wa<  8im- 
ply  an  ailmiralile  ballet-dancer.  Hut  he  was  the  first  dancer  who 
ever  receivnl  an  enci>re  for  the  dextenma  u»o  of  hid  heeL».  The 
Pufie  aiTunlingly  clnpiM'd  u|ion  them  a  |mir  of  gi»lden  spurs,  and 
Gallini  was,  thenceforth,  (  avalirre  del  Sperone  d*Oro.  Such  a 
knight  may  he  nolicfd  in  this  placv. 

Gallini  came  to  Knghind  iit  a  time  when  that  part  of  the  world, 
which  was  include«l  in  lh<'  lenu  ^  |N*oplc  &f  (|nalily,**  stocNl  in  necnl 
of  a  little  exnti'meni.  This  was  in  17<'>'J,  when  there  was  the 
dullest  of  courts,  with  tht*  lii*avieT«t  of  miMressi's,  and  an  oiH'ra, 
dull«*r  ami  hi'avirr  than  eiihiT.  (lallini  IumI  just  Milwhied  Paris 
by  thf  magic  of  hi 4  Miltator}'  movfuients.  lie  themv  re|)aire<l  to 
London,  with  his  n-putiiiion  ami  slight  baggage,  lie  did  not  an- 
Boiince  his  arrival.  If  was  sutficicnt  lluU  (luliini  was  then;,  lie 
hwi  lianlly  enten^l  his  Imlgings  whfn  h«*  wiis  engage  1,  un  liis  own 
trrms.  Hi*  look  lh«*  town  hy  slonn.  11  is  pas  aeul  wa-i  pro- 
nounced divine.  Tin*  **i|uaiiiy**  |mifl  him  nM»n'  honor  than  if  he 
had  invente«l  Mmiething  U54*ful  to  hi**  fellow-men.  ll«*  couhl  not 
raisr  his  tfM*.  willK»ut  the  house  Ix'ing  hu^lle4|  inlf»  silent  admi- 
ration. His  enirrrhfitM  wen*  performitl  amidst  thundering  echoes 
of  delight ;  his  **  whirls'*  elicited  slirieks  of  ecvtacy :  and  wlM*n  he 
Middenly  checked  hims4*lf  in  the  vrry  swiftest  of  his  ^ild  can*«'r 
ami  lu(»kr'd  ui  ih«'  house  with  a  complacent  smile,  which  M*«'nii*<l 
to  *ny — **  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?*"  thi*n*  en«ue«l  an  «'Xphi^ion 
of  lumuItuou4  honia*!i>,  Mich  ns  the  r*|N*fiiiifirs  wcMild  huvr  hoi 
viriich-aft-il  to  till*  yi»ungi*oni|iifnir  of  (jurlN*c.  Giillini,  n*  fur  as 
ofieni  in!iiti>r-  wen*  ciinct*mit|,  wil**  I'ound  to  lie  thi>  pro|M*r 
man  in  ih**  pni|MT  plan*.     For  four  or  Hve  years  he  was  de- 
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spotic  master  of  the  ballet     I?«  wft»  n*folTt«l 
pome  thing  eli^e* 

There  wn^  then  in  Ix^iidoii  n  l^jr  EUzahi^  lli^rli».  Btr 
fathor,  tlte  l^iirl  of  Abin^doriv  then  fately  d(5cea^c«i,  ha^,  ta  lii 
youth,  married  a  Si^oni  Cbllino,  daugUtm'  to  n  ^  Slir  Mm  CU^ 
llm"  The  ktter  knight  waj^  not  Engltiib,  but  «f  Kngjlftli  ^mamu 
iiis  soil,  Signor  CbUino,  was  a  cekhmitHi  phiy«*r  of  llw  hiic  Id  itii 
eourttry.  He  was  indeed  the  last  teli*brated  pl&ver  oti  thai  mmrn- 
tnent  in  Englmid. 

GiillinI  then,  the  very  he«d  of  hh  profession,  ranking  tberiii 
higher  than  the  Abrngdon^s  did  in  ihe  peenige,  w^  mibrr 


scendiug  than  otherwise,  when  he  looked  upon  lite  Earl  if  AUflfifl 


don  m  his  equal*  The  earl  whom  he  mi  eooftidavd 
of  the  one  who  had  espoused  the  Sigfnora  Colli»&,  an^  Ladj  Efia^ 
abeth  Bertie  was  another  child  of  the  same  marriui^i*.  Wh« 
Grftllioi  the  dancer,  therefore,  began  to  tlilnk  o(  ptx^puc»ti]g  tor  tin 
hand  of  that  lady,  he  was  merely  thinking  of  manying  the  niece 
of  an  instrumental  performer.  Grallini  did  not  think  there  wm 
derogation  in  this ;  but  he  did  think,  vain,  foolish  fellow  that  he 
was,  that  such  a  union  would  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  *^aij 
lord." 

Gallini  was  a  gentleman,  nevertheless,  in  his  way — that  is,  both 
in  manners  and  morals.  Proud  indeed  he  was,  as  a  peacock,  and 
ambitious  as  a  ^'  climbing-boy,"  desirous  for  ever  of  being  at  the 
top,  as  speedily  as  possible,  of  every  branch  of  his  professioD.  He 
was  the  ^  professor  of  dancing"  in  the  Abingdon  fiunily,  where  his 
agreeable  person,  his  ready  wit,  his  amiability,  and  the  moderty 
beneath  which  he  hid  a  world  of  pretension,  rendered  him  a  general 
favorite.  He  was  very  soon  the  friend  of  the  house ;  and  kiag 
before  he  had  achieved  thcU  rank,  he  was  the  very  particular  fnead 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Bertie.  She  loved  her  mother^s  soft  Italian  at 
Gallini  spoke  it ;  and  m  short  she  loved  the  Italian  also,  languaga 
and  speaker.     Lady  and  Signor  became  one. 

When  the  match  became  publicly  known  the  "  did  you  evers  IT 
that  reached  from  box  to  box  and  echoed  along  the  pas^i^^  of 
the  opera-house  were  deafening.  ^A  lady  of  quality  marry  a 
dancer!"  Why  not,  when  maids  of  honor  were  held  by  royal 
eoachmen  as  being  bad  com^gany  €ar  the  said  ooachman'a  aooa  ?    It 
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was  a  more  suitable  match  thadKhat  of  a  lady  of  quality  with  her 
Other's  footman. 

Grallini  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  lobbies  soon  afler  his  mar- 
riage, where  it  was  being  loudly  discussed  by  some  angry  beauties. 
In  the  midst  of  their  ridicule  of  the  bridegroom  he  approached, 
and  exclaimed,  ^  Lustrissima,  son  io!  Excellent  lady,  I  am  the 
man  T  ^  And  what  does  the  man  call  himself?"  asked  they  with 
a  giggle,  and  doubtless  also  with  reference  to  the  story  of  the 
bridegroom  considering  himself  a  lord  by  right  of  his  marriage 
with  a  "  lady" — "  what  does  the  man  call  himself?"  "  Eccelenza,** 
replied  Gallini  with  a  modest  bow,  "  I  am  Signor  Giovanni  Gal- 
lini.  Esquire."  In  the  midst  of  their  laughter  he  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  went  away  to  dress  in  flesh-colored  tights,  short  tunic, 
and  spangles. 

The  marriage  was  not  at  first  an  unhappy  one.  There  were 
seyeral  diildren,  but  difficulties  also  increased  much  faster  than 
the  family.  Not  pecuniary  difficulties,  for  Gallini  was  a  prudent 
man,  but  class  difficulties.  The  signor  found  himself  without  a 
prpperly-defined  position,  or  what  is  quite  as  uneasy  probably  in 
itself,  he  was  above  his  proper  position,  without  being  able  to  exact 
the  homage  that  he  thought  was  due  to  him.  The  brother-in-law 
.of  the  earl  was  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  wife,  only  the  dancing-master 
of  their  children.  Ck>nsidering  that  the  lady  had  condescended  to 
be  their  mother,  she  might  have  carried  the  condescension  a  little 
farther,  and  paid  more  respect  to  the  father.  Dissension  arose, 
and  in  a  tour  de  mains  family  interferences  rendered  it  incurable. 
The  quarrel  was  embittered,  a  separation  ensued,  and  aAer  a  tran- 
quil union  of  a  few  years,  there  were  separate  households,  with 
common  ill-will  in  both. 

He  felt  himself  no  longer  a  '^  lord,"  even  by  courtesy,  but  he  re- 
solved to  be  what  many  lords  have  tried  to  be,  in  vain,  or  who 
mined  themselves  by  being,  namely,  proprietor  and  manager  of 
the  opera-house.  This  was  in  1786,  by  which  time  he  had  real- 
ized a  fortune  by  means  of  much  industry,  active  heels,  good  looks, 
capital  benefits,  monopoly  of  teaching,  prudence,  temperance,  and 
that  economy,  which  extravagant  people  call  parsimony.  This 
fortune,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  he  risked  in  the  opera-house — 
and  lost  it  all,  of  course.     He  commenced  his  career  with  as  much 
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gpirit  Hit  if  he  hftd  only  be«t>  ttolttmu^  pf  aaaOier  mmi»  ^t^ 
ertv  ?  Rti*i  hG  njade  engagements  In  liiil^  wiib  itich  ggwawiii j aal 
piitnucism,  tlmt  the  Pop«  hnviug  leisure  for  a  whik  m  tamlii 
tUou^^titJ^  from  divinity  to  d^ndngr  betsttme  m  de%kled  with  GiHll 
m  I'io  Nciijo  wna  with  Funny  Cento*  Wc  iir»?  botind  to  liiiiw 
thm  hb  lioUiiead  waj$  in  h  fit  of  mfyiibk  eatJiaiiafa,  iHitv  k 
dybbcd  Gidlini,  Kiiigbl  «f  Oie  Ooldcn  Spyt-  The  bttl^r  frtniMi 
tr>  Lcmdmi  mid  wrou?  bhnKidf  down  "Sir  Jobw,"  Canl^  w«r«iHl 
c^ioo  into  fchioii,  to  f!nAbl«  people  to  p«y  what  wiifip  adM 
«*  vi.^ice^  en  bliii»e;*  and  "  to  Jabn  GulHiii,"  waa  ic*  be  mm  m 
every  honsa  where  Ihts  kH^  bad  fnend  or  Kcr|iiMiiitiui«r.  Ub 
porlmit  \mA  in  all  iht;  atiops,  with  tlib  duriUrk  ley^eed  henairJi  iti 
(ind  thvre  are  yet  tu  Uj  ieen  old  operft  libretil  vriUi  m  ^mtk^vai 
exhibititig  to  an  admiring  publie  the  t^jUgkii  of  **  Sir  Jota  GaJfittL* 

The  public  bked  the  Boiincli  liked  the  man,  and  ^arnniotiod  tbi 
tide,  by  cojistaody  upplyiug  it  to  the  indlviduiil,  \iidiout  onj  mift* 
tal  reserve.  They  had  seen  so  many  fools  made  knights  tluU  thiey 
were  glad  to  see  a  spirited  man  make  one  of  himself,  by  applica- 
tion of  ^'  Sir*'  to  a  papally-conferred  title.  The  law,  bowever,  no 
more  allowed  it  than  it  did  that  of  the  Romanist  official  who  got 
presented  at  court  as  "  Monsignore  something,"  and  whckte  preneii- 
tation  was  cancelled  as  soon  as  the  pleasant  trick  was  discovereiL 
Gallini,  howcTer,  continued  in  the  uninterrupted  title  until  drcooi- 
stances  brought  him,  as  a  witness,  into  the  presence  of  Lord  Ken- 
yon.  When  the  Italian  opera-dancer  announced  himself  in  the 
hearing  of  that  judge  as  Sir  John  Gallini,  the  sight  of  the  judge 
was  what  Americans  call  *^a  caution."  His  lordship  looked  as 
disgusted  as  Lord  Eldon  used  to  do,  when  he  heard  an  Iriik 
Romanist  Bishop  called  by  a  territorial  title.  As  far  as  the  wratk 
of  Lord  Kenyon  could  do  it,  metaphorically,  the  great  judge  un- 
air-John'd  Sir  John  and  chopped  off  his  golden  spurt  in  open 
court.  Crallini  was  so  good-natured  and  popular,  that  the  public 
opinion  would  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  Sir  John 
remained  Sir  John,  in  the  popular  mouth,  throughout  the  kingdom. 

He  was  growing  rich  enough  to  buy  up  half  the  knights  in  the 
country.  He  built  the  music-rooms  in  Hanover  Square,  for  Back 
and  Abel's  subscription  concerts.  That  is,  he  built  the  bouse; 
and  let  it  oal  to  any  who  required  any  portioa  of  il»  lor  anj  pur- 
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pose  of  music,  dancing,  exhiUffing,  lecturing,  or  any  other  object 
having  profit  in  view.  He  lodged  rather  than  lived  in  it  himself, 
for  he  had  reserved  only  a  small  cabinet  for  his  own  use,  magnifi- 
cently sacrificing  the  rest  of  the  mansion  for  the  use  of  others, 
who  paid  him  liberally  for  such  use.  Therewith,  Sir  John  con- 
tinued his  old  profession  as  teacher  as  well  as  performer,  manager 
at  home  as  well  as  at  the  theatre;  wary  speculator,  saving — 
avaricious,  as  they  said  who  failed  to  cheat  him  of  his  money  on 
faith  of  illusory  promises,  with  an  admirable  eye  for  a  bargain, 
and  admirable  care  for  the  result  of  the  bargain  afler  he  had 
concluded  it 

Everything  went  as  merrily  with  him  as  it  did  with  Polycrates, 
and  iU-fortune  and  he  seemed  never  to  be  acquainted,  till  one 
fiUal  night  in  1789,  the  Opera  House  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  the  tide  that  had  been  so  long  flowing  was  now  thought  to  be 
on  the  ebb.  Sir  John  was  too  heroic  to  be  downcast,  and  he  did 
what  many  a  hero  would  never  even  have  thought  of  doing,  nor, 
indeed,  any  wise  man  either.  He  put  down  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  hard  cash  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  opera-house, 
sent  to  Italy  for  the  best  architectural  plans,  lefl  no  means  un- 
employed to  erect  a  first  rate  theatre,  and  worked  for  that  object 
with  as  much  integrity  as  if  the  safety  of  the  universe  depended 
on  the  building  of  an  opera-house  in  the  Haymarket.  What  the 
public  lost  in  one  night  was  thus  being  made  good  to  them  by 
another. 

Meanwhile  fashion  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  musical  desti- 
tution. What  was  to  become  of  London  without  an  opera? 
How  could  the  world,  the  infinitesimal  London  world,  exist  with- 
out its  usual  allowance  of  roulades  and  rigadoons  ?  Our  knight 
was  just  the  champion  to  come  in  beneficially  at  such  an  extrem- 
ity. He  opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  nobody 
went  to  it.  Fashion  turned  up  its  nose  in  scorn,  and  kept  away ; 
nay,  it  did  worse,  it  acted  ungratefully,  and  when  some  speculators 
established  an  opera  at  the  Pantheon,  Fashion  led  the  way  from 
the  Haymarket,  and  a  host  of  followers  went  in  her  train  to 
Oxford  street.  "I  will  victoriously  bring  her  back  to  her  old 
luMise,'*  said  Sir  John.  The  knight  was  gallant-hearted,  but  he 
did  not  know  that  he  had  other  foes  besides  Fashion. 
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Sir  Johil  got  into  difficultieH  Millgli  Inw,  Liwjcn,  oo 
ffiiiMil?,  He  ruk'd  m  monarcii  at  the  opera-liooaet  only  lo  I 
with  ruin.  But  be  wsu  not  «  mail  to  be  dlaaisji^  Hk  i 
yMnU  und  induct r J.  \rere  unboniided  Ho  appUeii  all 
good  purpose,  and  bis  life  wag  not  only  u  UM^fiil  but  m 
luid  II  prosperous  one.  It  t^ad^d^  after  extexidiiig  liejood  l^ 
iji'dinarv  allotted  time  of  man,  c^mlj,  yet  jMotnewhat  ^ttdckdy; 
nnd  **  Sir  John "  Gallbi  dml  in  U'm  hou&e  in  IlaiKivi^  Sqtivct 
lra\  ing  a  hrgt  fortuDe,  tlic  aifmorj  of  jiomc  rccentficilittp  j 
guad  imme  and  exumpk^  to  his  children^  For  my  pmt% 
iii?v**r  enter  tlie  ancient  concert-rooms  in  llanofcr  8quiint|  witbeart 
wiishing  a  "  Requiescat!"  to  the  kiiigUt  of  the  Goldeo  Sjiiir,  tif 
wiiQtTt  tiie  ediiice  vfoa  comtnicted. 

If  Sir  John  GaJlini,  the  dancer,  ooiild  boast  af  hariog  be«a 
knighted  by  a  pope,  Creseentini,  the  singer,  could  bckOj^  of  taring 
been  knighted  by  an  emperor.  He  received  tluii  liotKir  tCi  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  I.  He  had  previously  been  accust^uned  to 
compliments  from,  or  in  presence  of,  emperors.  Thus,  in  1804, 
at  Vienna,  he  sang  the  Ombra  adorata  in  the  character  of  Bomeoi 
with  such  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness,  that,  on  one  occasioo, 
when  he  had  just  finished  this  admirable  lyric  piece,  the  whole 
court  forming  part  of  his  audience,  two  doves  descended  from 
the  clouds,  bearing  him  a  crown  of  laurels,  while  on  every  side, 
garlands  and  flowers  were  fiung  upon  the  enchanted  and  enchant- 
ing warbler.  The  Austrijm  Emperor  paid  him  more  honor  than 
his  predecessor  had  ever  paid  to  the  Polish  king  who  saved  the 
empire  from  the  Turks.  The  reputation  of  Crescentini  gained 
for  him  an  invitation,  in  1809,  to  the  imperial  court  of  France. 
He  played  in  company  with  Grassini,  the  two  representing 
Romeo  and  Juliet*  The  characters  had  never  been  better  repre- 
sented, and  Talma,  who  was  present,  is  said  to  have  wept — an 
on  dit  which  I  do  not  credit,  for  there  is  not  only  nothing  to  cry 
at  in  the  Italian  characters,  but  Talma  himself  was  in  no  wise 
addicted  to  indulgence  in  the  melting  mood,  nor  bad  he  even 
common  courtesy  for  his  own  actual  Juliet.  But  the  great  actor 
was  pleased,  and  the  great  emperor  was  delighted ;  so  much  so, 
that  he  conferred  an  honor  on  Crescentini  which  he  woald  never 
grant  to  Talma — uiade  ^  dv^valier  of  him.    It  is  true  that  Talma 
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desired  to  be  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  on  Honor;  but  the 
emperor  would  not  place  on  the  breast  of  a  tragedian  that  cross 
which  was  the  reward,  then,  only  of  men  who  had  played  their 
parts  well,  in  real  and  bloody  tragedies.  The  French  tragedian 
declined  the  honor  that  was  now  accorded  to  Crescentini,  whom 
the  emperor  summoned  to  his  box,  and  decorated  him  with  the 
insignia  of  the  knight  of  the  Iron  Crown.  The  singing  chevalier 
was  in  ecstacies.  But  the  Juliet  of  the  night  had  more  cause  to 
be  so,  for  to  her,  Napoleon  presented  a  drdl  on  the  Treasury,  for 
20,000  francs.  '*It  will  be  a  nice  little  dower  Tor  one  of  my 
nieces,"  said  the  ever-generous  Grassini  to  one  of  her  friends,  on 
the  following  day.  Several  years  after  this,  a  little  niece,  for 
whom  she  had  hitherto  done  little,  came  to  her,  with  a  contralto 
voice,  and  a  request  for  assistance.  Afler  hearing  her  sing, 
Grassini  exclaimed,  ^'You  have  no  contralto  voice,  and  need 
small  help.  You  will  have,  with  care,  one  of  the  finest  mezzo- 
sopranos  in  the  world.  Your  throat  will  be  to  you  a  mine  of 
gold,  and  you  may  be  both  rich  and  renowned,  my  dear  Giulietta 
Grisi."    The  niece  has  excelled  the  aunt 

Knights  of  the  shire  are  but  sham  knights  now,  and  they  origi- 
nally sprung  from  a  revolutionary  movement.  Previous  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  the  people  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
their  legislators.  In  that  king's  reign,  however,  the  legislators 
were  at  loggerheads.  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  aristocratic  head 
of  a  popular  party,  was  opposed  to  the  king ;  and  the  great  earl 
and  his  friends  being  fearful  of  being  outvoted  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment, succeeded  in  procuring  the  issue  of  a  writ  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  who  was  then  their  prisoner,  directing  the  slierifTs  of 
each  county  to  send  two  knights,  and  the  authorities  in  cities  and 
boroughs  to  send  citizens  and  burgesses,  to  represent  them  in  par- 
liament. This  was  a  fundamental  change  of  a  long-established 
uMge.  It  was,  in  fact^  a  revolution ;  and  the  foundation  at  least 
of  that  form  of  a  constitution  on  which  our  present  constitutional 
•abstantiality  has  been  erected. 

When  the  king  became  emancipated,  however,  although  he  con- 
tinued to  summon  '*  barons  and  great  men,"  he  never  during  his 
reign  issued  a  writ  for  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire.  His 
•ooy  Edward  L,  summoned  the  greater  and  lesser  barons,  or  his 
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t€nanU  in  ehief,  acconlinj^  to  the  old  usoge^  Ttiit  he  did 
nt  k*aM^  seven  yearg  of  hi  a  reign.  The  but  were  not  luiroop,  hgi 
the  J  were  summoned  as  ''  Wrotia^  peers,  and  nil  ihf^ic  aftnfldwi  ia 
their  own  per^ns/'  and  not  m  represenLatlvat  of  tlie  peo|)lew  la 
the  reign  of  John,  indeofl,  the  people's  vokR  hod  hr-n^n  h^tird^  hoi 
it  may  be  stated  ^^nerally,  that  until  the  fortY- ninth  of  Hfjio'  ID. 
the  cmi$tiiu€nt  parts  of  the  great  coundl  of  the  tiAticm 
posed  solely  of  the  aivhbighopj  and  hishap«,  the  earki  b«reni» 
tenants  in  e^apiie. 

It  IB  a  Bingufor  fnct  that,  ia  the  earlj  «ketiO(D8v  the  knigyi  af 
th^  ahire  were  elected  bj  univ4?rg^l  su^^«g^  t  >^  «H  mileifd^  ibi^ 
are  now,  in  a  oertuin  way,  a&  I  ^ball  ej^phki,  i3ft«r  dtitig  tW  14- 
lowing  pasi^ge  from  Hallam*s  State  of  Eiiti3p«  liitrijif  tlie 
Ages  1  *'  Whoever  may  Imvo  beeo  the  orij^nd  votefs  fcr 
representatives,  the  flrst  i^tntute  that  regulates  their  el«etioii^  so  ^ 
from  limiting  the  privilege  to  tenants  tit  capiie,  appears  to  place  it 
upon  a  very  large  and  democratical  foundation.  For  (as  I  rather 
conceive,  though  not  without  much  hesitation)  not  only  all  free* 
holders,  but  all  persons  whatever  present  at  the  county  court,  were 
declared,  or  rendered,  capable  of  voting  for  the  knight  of  their 
shire.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the  inference  froth  the  exprea- 
sions  of  7  Henry  IV.,  cl  5, '  all  who  are  there  present,  as  well  suitors 
duly  summoned  for  that  cause,  as  others.'  And  this  acquires  some 
degree  of  confirmation  from  the  later  statute  8  Henry  VX,  c  7, 
which,  reciting  that  '  elections  of  knights  of  shires  have  now,  of 
late,  been  made  by  very  great,  outrageous,  and  excessive  number 
of  people  dwelling  within  the  same  counties,  of  the  which  most 
were  people  of  small  substance  and  of  no  value,'  confines  the  eleo 
tive  franchise  to  freeholders  of  lands  or  tenements  to  the  vmlue  of 
forty  shillings." 

The  original  summons  to  freeholders  was,  without  doubt,  by 
general  proclamation,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  '^  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  difference  there  could  be  between  sumnaoDed  and 
unsummoned  suitors.  And  if  the  words  are  supposed  to  glance  at 
the  private  summonses  to  a  few  friends,  by  means  of  which  the 
sheriffs  were  accustomed  to  procure  a  clandestine  election,  one  can 
hardly  imagine  that  such  persons  would  be  styled  *  duly  summoned.* 
It  ia  not  unlikely,  Ykowe'ver,''  «^<^^^«^^Vaaaa^  ^that  these  large 
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expressions  were  inadvertently  used,  and  that  thej  led  to  that  in- 
undation of  voters  without  property  which  rendered  the  subsequent 
act  of  Henry  YL  necessary.  That  of  Henry  lY.  had  itself  been 
occasioned  by  an  opposite  evil,  the  close  election  of  knights  by  a 
few  persons  in  the  name  of  the  county.'' 

The  same  writer  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  consequence  of 
the  statute  of  Henry  lY.  was  not  to  let  in  too  many  voters,  or  to 
render  election  tumultuous  in  the  largest  of  English  counties, 
whatever  it  might  be  in  others.  Prynne,  it  appears,  published 
some  singular  indentures  for  the  county  of  York,  proceeding  from 
the  sheriffs,  during  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth  Henry.  These  *^  are  selected  by  a  few  persons  calling 
themselves  the  attorneys  of  some  peers  and  ladies,  who,  as  far  as 
it  appears,  had  solely  returned  the  knights  of  that  shire.  What 
degree  of  weight,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "these  anomalous  returns 
ought  to  possess,  I  leave  to  the  reader." 

I  have  said  that  the  universal  suffrage  system  in  the  election  of 
these  knights  (and  indeed  of  others)  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried 
out,  in  allowing  all  persons  present  to  have  a  voice,  is  still  strictly 
in  force.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  popular  assembly  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  candidate.  The  decision  is  duly  announced  by  the  highest 
authority  present,  and  then  the  rejected  candidate  may,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  appeal  from  the  people  present  to  those  who  are  legally 
qualified  to  vote.  The  first  ceremony  is  now  a  very  unnecessary 
one,  but  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  relic  of  a  time  when  observation 
of  it  bore  therewith  a  serious  meaning. 

From  parliament  to  the  university  is  no  very  wide  step.  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  and  Sir  Oliver  Martext  were  individuals  who,  with 
their  titles,  are  very  familiar  to  the  most  of  us.  The  knightly 
title  thus  given  to  clergjrmen,  was  not  so  much  by  way  of  courtesy, 
as  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  It  was  "  worn"  by  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  otherwise  "  Domini,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Masters 
of  Arts,  or  "  Magistri."  Properly  speaking,  the  title  was  a  local 
one,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  used  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
University:  but  as  now-a-days  with  the  case  of  "captains"  of 
packet-boats,  they  are  abo  captains  at  home ;  so,  in  old  times,  the 
•'  Sir"  of  the  University  was  Sir  Something  Somebody,  everywhere. 

We  laugh  at  the  French  for  so  often  describing  our  knights  only 
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bj  their  gumames,  as  "Sir  Jonea.**    Tbis,  how^tTer.li  llie  oU 
English  form  as  it  was  used  at  Cambrtdge.    Th«i  Ciunbinilge  *  Sli^ 
were  addressed  b?  Chri<rlian  imd  Burtmnie  in  iheir  Uving*,  tad  m 
documents  ocmnectjed  therewitli,     Thb  pmryoe  oomfnned  tilJ  ^ 
titlt*  itself  was  abandoned  some  time  ai\er  the  BefcirfnAtkpiu    The 
old  custom  was  occasionally  revived  by  the  rldcriy  itagv^rs,  mau^ 
to  thtj   a^lontshnient  of  younger   ht.'an^ni«     Thu^   wli^   BUop 
Mawson  of  Llandaff  was  on  one  occasion  at  court,  he  QOGHQfifiatl 
there  a  reverend  Bachelor  of  Arts*  Fellow  of  Beuc'f  CnUi-fc^sii 
subsequently  Dean  of  Salisbury.     Hb  nnmt^  waa  Gteewm. 
bishop^  as  soon  a?^  be  saw  the  **  liocheior'*  euler  Iba  dm* 
accosted    him    loudly  in  ihii^    manner:    ^  How  do   you    dov  ^ 
Greene?      When   did  jou  leaTe  college.  Sir    Greea«?*     Mr* 
Greene  obserring  the  astonishmetit  of  those  ait»iind   him,  totk 
upon  himself  to  explain  that  the  bi»hop  wa^^  only  q^ii^  ma  ob* 
Bolete  Ibrmula  of  bygone  times.     The  most  recent  courtesy  tiik 
that  I  can  remember,  was  one  given  to  a  blind  beggar  who  mi 
very  well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Trinity  Collejge,  Dobltn<»  where, 
indeed,  he  had  been  a  student  some  five-and-thirty  years  aga 
He  was  invariably  styled  **  Domine  John,"  and  he  could  return  a 
suitable  answer  in  good  Latin,  to  the  query.  Quo  modo  valet  f — 
or  to  any  other  query. 

"  Vale  I"  is  indeed  what  I  ought  to  utter  to  the  courteous  reader; 
nor  will  I  detain  him  longer — supposing  he  has  kindly  borne  with 
me  thus  far — than  with  one  brief  chapter  more,  which,  being  mis- 
cellaneous, I  may  not  inaptly  call  "  Pieces  of  Armor.** 
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PIECES  OP  ARMOR. 

The  word  Pieces  reminds  me  of  a  curious  theatrical  illustration 
of  Macedonian  chivalry.  When  Barry  used  to  play  Alexander 
the  Great,  he  made  a  grand  spectacle  of  his  chariot  entry.  But 
it  was  highly  absurd,  nevertheless.  When  he  descended  from  the 
vehicle,  his  attendant  knights,  bareheaded  and  unarmed,  placed 
their  hands  upon  it,  and  in  an  instant  it  went  to  pieces,  like  a 
trick  in  a  pantomime,  and  lefl  in  every  warrior's  possession, 
swords,  javelins,  shields,  and  helmets,  supplied  by  the  spokes  of 
the  wheels,  the  poles,  the  body  of  the  car  and  its  ornaments.  Tliis 
feat  was  very  highly  applauded  by  our  intellectual  sires. 

This  act,  however,  was  hardly  more  unnatural  than  the  sayings 
of  some  real  chevaliers,  particularly  those  of  Spain. 

Among  the  Spanish  Rhodomontades  chronicled  by  Brantome, 
we  find  none  that  have  not  reference  to  personal  valor.  There 
is  the  choleric  swordsman  who  walks  the  street  without  his  weap- 
on, for  the  good  reason  that  his  hand  is  so  ready  to  fly  to  his 
sword,  if  the  wind  but  blow  on  him  too  roughly,  he  is  never  able 
to  walk  out  armed  without  taking  two  or  three  lives.  "  I  will 
hoist  you  so  high,**  says  another  Spanish  cavalier  to  his  antago- 
nist, "  that  you  will  die  before  you  can  reach  the  earth  again.**  It 
was  a  fellow  of  the  same  kidney  who  used  not  only  to  decapitate 
dozens  of  Moorish  heads  every  morning,  but  was  wont  afterward 
to  fling  them  so  high  into  the  air,  that  they  were  half-devoured  by 
files  before  they  came  down  again.  Another,  boasting  of  his  feats 
in  a  naval  battle,  quietly  remarked,  that  making  a  thrust  down- 
ward with  his  sword,  it  passed  through  the  sea,  penetrated  the 
infernal  region,  and  sliced  off  a  portion  of  the  moustache  of  Pluto ! 
•*  If  that  man  be  a  friend  of  yours,"  said  a  cavalier  to  a  compan- 
ion, referring  at  the  same  time  to  a  swordsman  with  whom  the 
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cavalier  had  bad  angry  vrords,  "  pray  for  bU  muU  for  li<?  bat  ^m*^ 
relied  with  me,"  The  selAcompkeeney  alio  of  tbe  Miamm^  n 
not  amiss*  A  Spanish  capcain  in  Pari^»  saw  the  haa|^i^  ehei»- 
lier  d'Auihr«*s  pa^si  by  him.  **  In  he/'  said  the  SfMiiftrd.  •*«#  pl- 
iant as  lie  ill  proud  ?"  The  reply  waa  in  the  alibiaillv«.  '*11w^' 
remarked  ih«  Iberiain  *'  h«  k  alnaost  aa  good  &  «uyi  «i  myMlC 
We  hefir  of  anoihiir,  !es.^  triiUatiU  perbapi,  ibaii  hmre,  wbo  maM 
it  a  great  fiivor  to  ladies  when  he  put  (iff  a  cxiiubat  at  thcar  rn<iil, 
and  pa^^ed  a  pieEi^ant  hour  with  the  in.  in  plncr  o(  kttoddag  mH 
bmtiii  upon  the  field.  It  wa#  n  knight  af  sJuiUar  noiii^iM  irb»  M^H 
gelled  hja  page  far  boasting  of  the  knights  vakir.  ^  If  tbua  doH 
iuch  foolish  thlng.^,  Sir  Kimvt^/*  said  tb@  doojfhty  geoiknati,  *  ib^ 
whoU*  female  b«!X  will  pori^ib  uf  love  for  tue,  and  I  ilmll  barf}  no 
kisarc  left  lo  lake  towns  and  rout  armifis,'*  Thia  waa  a  fuU-^rvclr 
oped  knight.  It  wiis  prDbfiLty  big  ^onthful  squire  who  rroiarkc4 
when  R»me  one  expressed  surprise  that  one  ^o  young  luul  nui^ 
taches  of  such  unusual  length.  "They  sprung  up,"  said  the 
young  soldier,  "  under  the  smoke  of  cannon ;  they  grew  thus  qiudt« 
ly  under  the  same  influences.*' 

Some  of  the  old  Spanish  cavaliers  used  to  maintain  that  tbeir 
very  beauty  dazzled  their  enemies.  However  this  may  bare 
been,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  beauty  of  Galeozo  Maria,  Duke  of  Milan, 
was  sufficiently  striking  to  save  bim  for  a  while,  against  the  dag- 
gers of  conspirators.  One  of  these,  named  Lampugnano,  longed 
to  slay  him,  but  did  not  dare.  He  was,  nevertheless,  resolved; 
and  he  employed  a  singular  means  for  giving  himself  courage. 
He  procured  a  faithful  ()ortrait  of  the  handsome  duke,  and  every 
time  he  passed  it,  he  looked  steadfastly  at  the  brilliant  eyes  and 
graceful  features,  and  then  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  canvass. 
He  continued  this  practice  until  he  found  himself  enabled  to  look 
the  liviup^  duke  in  the  face  without  being  dazzled  by  bis  beauty; 
and  this  done,  he  dealt  his  blow  steadily,  and  destroyed  bis  g^reat 
and  graceful  foe. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  there  have  been  few  cavaHen 
who  have  carried  on  war  with  more  indiflference  and  cruelty  thao 
the  Spanish  knights.  But  war  in  all  times  and  in  all  ages  baa  in- 
duced the  first,  at  least,  if  not  the  last.  I  may  cite  among  whai 
JDiiy  be  called  the  more.  i\!<^ti\.  u\^Uu\eie&^  one  that  would  hardly 
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have  oecnrred,  eren  at  Sebastopol.  It  is  in  reference  to  Schom- 
h€X^B  mnnj  at  DundaUu  **  The  survivore,**  says  Lieland,  ^  used  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  comrades  for  seats  or  shelter ;  and  when  these 
were  carried  to  intenDt'Dt,  murmured  at  being  deprived  of  their 
cufiTt-niences.'*  While  touching  ufion  Irish  matten«,  I  will  avail 
rnvwlf  of  the  op|iortunity  to  notice  that  Iri^h  knights  were  some- 
limr»  called  **  iron  knee.^  ^  eagle  knee,**  aiKl  **  black  knee,**  from 
the  armor  which  was  especially  needed  for  tliat  |»urt  of  the  body, 
the  Iru'h  with  their  dreadful  buttle-axcs  making  the  sonh^t  stroke 
oo  the  thigh  of  the  hon»eman.  The  Iri^^h  api>el]ation  of  the  White 
Knighl,  was  given  to  the  heir  of  a  family  wherein  gray  hairs  were 
hereditar)'.  The  Iri^h  knighti*,  it  may  be  observed,  were  gener- 
ally more  religious  than  tlie  Sfianish.  Tin;  latter  were  too  ready 
to  a^rribe  every  huccci^j*  to  their  own  might,  and  not  to  a  greater 
hand.  Kven  in  the  ca^e  of  St.  Lawrence*,  calmly  nxisting  to  death 
oo  his  griilinm,  tlie  proud  Spanianls  would  nut  have  thi.s  ])atieiice 
aK-rilinl  to  the  grace  of  Gixl.  but  only  to  tin*  true  Spiuii;*h  valor. 
Whit*'  !«|M*nkin;;  of  the  burning  of  St.  I^wrenee,  I  will  add  that 
Kt.  I'ifrre  ipiotes  IMutan'h  in  i-tatiiif;,  that  when  the  lioman  burn- 
ers iuifl  to  n-duct*  to  :i>\iv»  ih«*  iNnlii's  of  M-vcnd  knights  and  ladies, 
they  UM.*d  to  phu*«*  une  tenuile  InmIv  anutng  eight  or  ten  maleit, 
fancying  tluit  with  this  amiilpiniation  tht-y  wuuld  bum  bt*tter. 
Tlic  aullMir  of  till*  **  llannoiiifs  of  Natun'**  makes  u|»on  this  the 
truly  rkiuniei«'ri.*<tir  ci»ninient.  that  the  Konian  fashion  was  founded 
oil  the  notitMi,  tluU  **  the  tin*  of  love  i>till  bunied  within  us  aAer 
d*;ith.** 

Uc%  irting,  fur  a  inf>inent,  in  tin'  Spaniani.%  I  may  no(i(*c  a 
fa^hiim  anion;:  lh«*ni  whirh  i.^  worth  in«-iitioning.  Wh«'ii  a  S|Mini<«h 
cavalifT  eiiti-n*il  lUv  iirt'M'ncr  of  ii  S|iaiii->li  ipi*-*-!!.  a(*coinpanie«l  by 
hiH  liifly,  ht*  <li«l  not  iiiilNinm-t  to  hi'i  Mivfn'i^n.  II r  wik*  ^uppo^ed 
to  lie  Ml  rngro^M'il  by  his  iiii<»tn*^.4  il*  to  Ibrgvt  i*\en  the  courtt'sies 
of  loyalty. 

Brautome,  on  the  other  haml.  nniiivs  kingly  courtesy  towunl  a 
Mibjfii.  When  ileM'ribing  iht*  baltlt*-ai*ts  of  tbt*  famous  M.  dc 
Tl»oranne<t.  he  «lat«'«  tliat  tin*  King  in  aeknowli'«lginrnt  tliat  the 
lattlf  of  I(i-iit/  liad  iMfn  miin***!  chit'tly  ilimugli  lii*  (i>unigf*,  ttM>k 
llii'  i-vtlliir  of  hi^  «iwn  onl«*r  from  lii'^  in  i  k.  and  plHt*i'«l  it  tm  iluil  ttt' 
llie  ;!ulLint  •MildiiT.     Tliio  wa«  a  ino«t  uiiu^uul  a<'t.  nixordii*^  t.. 
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the  sbowing  of  Brantom^«  bnt  probablj  not  the  Sret  tliDii  of  a  > 
itftr  or<!urn?f)ce«  The  autiicir  jugt  numed  i^oifitam  m 
terms  that,  in  hi$  time  aDd  prpviotislj;  tlit;  h^na»  of  dilvmlij  lid 
been  bestowed  for  anything  but  knightly  d#^&.  Th^r  wmrr  f$ioM 
by  favor^  influence,  or  money.  Some  set  tlidr  frivts*  id  eieit  fWr 
fascination  over  the  Christian  soverelgih  and  purclittie  thm  hmmt 
at  any  eost*  51*  de  Chatienuhriand  gave  u  Uovise  imd  an  entail  6r 
the  order  of  St*  Michael  Ultimately^  it  was  <»tifeiT(?d  <>»  iiisfir 
enptnins  of  infantry,  to  the  great  disgn^t  of  the  bettf^hom  s<eiiil^» 
inou  who  had  paid  dearly  for  the  honor.  Bmntome  deebm  tlisi 
he  kiitw  m&nj  who  had  never  been  half  n  dozen  t««fti«4  &«ai 
their  houses,  who  wore  the  inBigDia  of  the  order^  wmd  who  imHed 
of  the  taking  of  Loehes,  ils  if  they  had  renlty  betm  prmmA^  Bft 
angriiy  nthh,  that  eren  lawyer;^  were  matle  knights^  rtiipp&n 
tbemiielve^  of  iheir  gowns,  and  clapping  j^ words  on  their  thtgl». 
He  appears  especially  annoyed  that  the  celebrated  MoDtaigne 
should  have  followed  a  similar  example:  and  he  adds  with  a 
malicious  exultation,  that  the  sword  did  not  become  bim  half  m 
well  as  the  pen. 

One  French  Marquis  was  persecuted  by  his  neighbors  to  get 
orders  for  them,  as  if  they  were  applying  for  orders  for  the  theatre. 
He  obtained  them  with  such  facility,  that  he  even  made  a  knigbt 
of  his  house-steward,  and  forced  the  poor  man  to  go  to  market  hi 
liis  collar,  to  the  infinite  wounding  of  his  modesty.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  one  rule  of  the  order  that  th^  collar  should  never,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  be  taken  from  the  neck.  The  Court  had  very 
unsavory  names  for  these  mushroom-knights ;  and  Brantome  gives 
us  some  idea  of  the  aristocratic  feeling  when  he  recounts,  with  a 
horror  he  does  not  seek  to  disguise,  that  the  order  was  sold  to  an 
old  Huguenot  gentleman,  for  the  small  sum  of  five  hundred  crowns 
A  cheap  bargain  for  the  new  knight,  seeing  that  membership  in 
the  order  carried  with  it  exemption  from  taxation.  Luckily  for 
tlie  Huguenot  he  died  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  dis- 
graced. Some  gentlemanly  ruffians  had  agreed  to  attack  thii 
**homme  de  peu,"  as  Brantome  calls  him,  to  pull  the  order  from 
his  neck,  to  give  him  a  cudgelling,  and  to  threaten  him  with  an- 
other, whenever  he  dared  to  wear  the  knightly  insignia. 

Brantome  wondera  V\\^  vtvot^  «XmW\.\!kft  <»!&&  i^sl^  abase  of  the 
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order  as  it  had  been  instituted  hj  Louis  XI.,  on  tbe  ground  that 
the  old  order  of  the  Star  founded  by  King  John,  in  memory  of 
the  star  which  guided  the  Kings  to  the  Cradle  of  Divinity,  had 
become  so  common,  that  the  silver  star  of  the  order  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  hat  and  on  the  mantle  of  half  the  men  in  France. 
Louis  XI.,  in  abolbhing  the  order,  conferred  its  insignia  as  an  or- 
nament of  dress,  upon  the  Chevaliers  de  Guet,  or  gentlemen  of 
the  watch,  who  looked  to  the  safety  of  Paris  when  the  stars  were 
shining,  or  that  it  was  the  hour  for  them  to  do  so.  It  was  an  un- 
derstood thing  with  all  these  orders  that  if  a  knight  went  into  the 
service  of  an  enemy  to  the  sovereign  head  of  the  order,  the  knight 
was  bound  to  divest  himself  of  the  insignia  and  transmit  the  same 
directly  to  the  King. 

Before  the  dignity  of  the  order  was  humbled,  the  members  took 
pride  in  displaying  it  even  in  battle ;  although  they  were  put  to 
high  ransom,  if  captured.  Some  prudont  knights,  of  as  much  dis- 
cretion as  valor,  would  occasionally  conceal  the  insignia  before 
going  into  fight;  but  they  were  mercilessly  ridiculed,' when  the 
absence  of  the  decoration  testified  to  the  presence  of  their  discre- 
tion. In  the  earlier  years  of  its  formation,  a  man  could  with  more 
hcility  obtain  a  nomination  to  be  captain  of  the  body-guard  than 
the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  Louis  XI.  himself  showed 
ft  wise  reluctance  to  making  the  order  common,  and  although  he 
Szed  the  number  of  knights  at  six-and-thirty,  he  would  only,  at 
Irst,  appoint  fifteen.  Under  succeeding  kings  the  order  swelled  to 
limitless  numbers,  until  at  last,  no  one  would  accept  it,  even  when 
forced  upon  them.  One  great  per.sonag«%  indeed,  sought  and  ob- 
tained it  He  was  severely  rallied  for  his  bad  ambition ;  but  as 
tie  remarked,  the  emblems  of  the  order  would  look  well,  engraved 
jpon  his  plate,  and  the  embroidered  mantle  would  make  an  admi- 
mble  covering  for  his  mule. 

This  sort  of  satire  upon  chivalry  reminds  me  that  a  knight  could 
inknight  himself,  wlien  so  inclined.  An  instance  occurs  in  a  case 
xmnected  with  Jeanne  Dare.  The  chevaliers  of  the  Daupliin's 
mny  had  no  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  until 
mccess  crowned  her  early  efforts.  The  female  knight,  if  one  may 
sO  speak,  on  the  otiier  hand,  had  no  measure  whatever  of  respect, 
sithcr  for  kniglit  or  friur,  who  appeared  to  doubt   her  heavenly 
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mission.  I  inaj  just  notice,  bj  the  way,  that  il  "  board*  of  •erm 
thi^Qlogizms  assembled  to  consider  bcr  elaiJii^,  and  fiammr  tJw 
mnideii  herself.  One  of  the  memb«r&,  a  "brother  ScgnSt*  •< 
Limou^iin,  who  spoke  with  the  Btmog  and  disa|jree«bl€'  »eee«it  oC 
his  iiirthpiae^j  awked  Jeanne  in  wliat  sort  of  idiom  *b€  had  btti 
nddri^si^ed  by  ihe  dhine  voice,  by  which  she  profi^iiMBd  to  be  gniMs 
^*  In  u  mnch  better  idiom  than  jou  n^  joujr»elf|**  smwered  i^ 
pt;rt  young  iadj%  ♦*  or  I  fcboiild  have  put  no  trust  in  it-"  Hrrv^  fcy 
the  way,  we  have,  perJiap?,  tlie  origin  of  the  old  *tory  of  the  ^ta^^  < 
mering  geiuleman  who  aslced  the  boy  if  his  m — to — ^magpiip  mM 
speak  ?  **  Belter  tlian  you"  said  the  boy*  ^  or  I  would  wring  Ivi 
net^  off.'^  But  to  resume.  Jei^nne  was  quite  &b  nvmrhmimtif  In 
the  knights^  as  £%he  wai  flippant  to  the  frtat^.  She  mw^mmlj  W^ 
bibits  Uib  charactenstic^  in  tbo  lirst  comidl  held  In  ber  pwmmam 
witliiri  Orleans,  when  she  urged  ira mediate  offensive  tt  -  r  \ 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  knights  themselves.  One  of  the 
latter,  the  Sire  de  Gamache,  was  so  chafed  by  the  pertinacity  of 
tlie  Pucelle,  that,  at  last,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed : — 
''  Since  noble  princes  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  nonsense  of  a  low- 
bred hussy  like  this,  rather  than  to  the  arguments  of  a  chevalier 
such  as  I  am,  I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  give  any  more  opiniociA. 
In  proper  time  and  place,  my  good  sword  will  speak,  axKi  per- 
chance I  may  prevail ;  but  the  king  and  my  honor  so  will  iL 
Henceforward,  I  furl  and  pull  down  my  banner ;  from  this  moment 
I  am  only  a  simple  'squire ;  but  I  would  much  rather  have  a  noble 
man  for  master,  than  serve  under  a  wench  who,  perhaps,  has  been 
a — one  really  does  not  know  what!*'  and  with  these  words,  he 
rolled  up  his  banner,  placed  the  same  in  the  hands  of  Dunois,  and 
walked  out  of  the  tent,  not  Sir  John  de  Gamache,  but  plain  John 
Gramache,  Esquire. 

A  curious  result  followed.  The  first  attack  on  the  bastion  of 
Tourelles  failed,  and  Jeanne  was  slightly  wounded  and  unhorsed. 
Gramache  wa»  near,  and  he  dismounted  and  offered  her  bis  steed. 
'^  Jump  up,"  cried  the  good  fellow, ''  you  are  a  gallant  lass,  and  I 
was  wrong  in  calling  you  ugly  names.  I  will  serve  and  obey  you 
right  willingly."  "And  you,"  said  Jeanne,  "are  as  hearty  a 
knight  as  ever  thwacked  men  or  helped  a  maid."  And  so  were 
tbej  reconciled,  and  Texnajkx^  ^gyA  Cnnoda  to  the  end ; — which 
was  not  long  in  comm^. 
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KnightB,  irregularly  made  so,  were  unknighted  with  little  cere- 
mony. -  Although  each  duly  dubbed  knight  could  confer  the  same 
honor  on  any  deserving  such  distinction,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
individual  about  to  be  so  honored  should  be  a  gentleman.  In 
France,  if  this  rule  was  infringed,  the  unlucky  knight  had  his 
tfpurs  hacked  off,  on  a  dunghill.  Occasionally  the  unknighted 
person  was  fined.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  kuig 
might  make  a  knight  of  a  villain,  if  the  sovereign  were  so  minded. 
That  is,  a  king  could  raise  any  of  his  own  subjects  to  the  rank,  if 
he  thought  proper.  Not  so  with  sovereigns  and  persons  not  their 
subjects.  Tlie  Emperor  Sigismund,  for  instance,  when  visiting 
Paris,  in  1415,  knighted  a  person  who  was  below  the  rank  of 
gentleman.  The  French  people  were  indignant  at  this,  as  an  act 
of  sovereignty  in  another  monarch's  dominions.  If  this  chevalier 
was  not  unknighted,  the  reason,  probably,  was  that  the  Emperor 
might  not  be  offended.  It  is  said,  that  in  Naples  it  has  never 
been  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  noble,  a  gentleman  in  fact,  in  order 
to  be  a  knight  This  may  readily  be  credited.  In  Naples  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  brute  beast  does  not  incapacitate  him  from 
exercising  the  oflSce  even  of  a  king. 

After  all,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  uncertwnty  in  the 
observance  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  In  England  the  custom 
which  allowed  knights  to  dub  other  knights,  very  soon  fell  into 
disuse,  so  that  there  are  fewer  examples  of  unknighting  in  this 
country  than  in  France,  where  the  custom  prevailed  do^Mi  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  its  abuses,  of  course,  ren- 
dered the  unmaking  of  illegally  constituted  knights,  if  not  common, 
at  least  an  occasional  occurrence.  Henry  III.,  as  I  have  said  in 
another  page,  summoned  tenants  in  capite  to  receive  knighthood 
from  himself,  and  authorized  tenants  of  mesne  lords  to  receive  the 
honor  from  whom  they  pleased.  But  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable disrating  of  these  last  dbtinguished  persons,  or  such  an 
abuse  of  creation,  so  to  speak,  that  the  privilege  was  stopped, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  king.  Some  places,  in 
France,  however,  declared  that  they  held  a  prescriptive  right 
for  burgesses  to  receive  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  noblemen, 
without  the  royal  permission.  Hallam,  quoting  Villaret,  says 
that  burgesses,  in  the  great  commercial  towns,  were  considered  as 
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of  a  superior  dam  to  tb^^  JtiiumtM,  atid  posieeaeil  a  kind  of  tkfli* 

RldiculouiS  i}^  modem  knighli^  whetber  of  town  or  conati^, 
husre  been  made  upon  the  AtAgc,  It  b  iodbi^iitable  tkai  ia  «m 
caies  the  ridicuk  has  not  been  wblit  |mmt^i>  oiU  **  lomAsAT  Vil 
the  iH;!aliLy  was  iti  itdt'lf  a  caricature^  1  bav^i  r«>«ii  »omcwlicfv  tif 
ciuc  city  gend^tmati,  i^lio  wms  kuigUt^d  Uuruf£  hk  i 
who  fonhwkli  eiDancijmii'd  hiui^tf  a  little  frooi 
aired  Im  chivalrous  '"  ^ir"  in  gnj  oompmiy*  lit;  wim  tiddCf  I 
tv'er,  sort^dy  pu^Mlcd  ou  receiving  a  note  of  tnrifalioii  Ifsmi  «  Wj 
vrho^e  E^ui^ces  wero  fiie  e^^pecitd  delight  of  Iter  glMiyii  and  vbois 
note  ended  with  the  initials,  so  absurdly  |>keed  «£  thf- 
of  an  invitation  in  Englie^h,  K,  8,  V*  P^  **f«poitJie,  i*0 
plait"  The  newly-ooined  knlgbt,  ailer  allomons  to  ibe 
of  business*  iiccepted  the  ho-ipitahtj  otfm'd  hini  thrtxtirh 
remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  ^all  work  and  no  play  i 
Jack  a  dull  boy/'  and  that  he  knew  nothing  more  to  his  taste,  afler 
a  long  day's  application,  than  what  her  ladyship's  note  appeared  to 
present  to  him  in  the  initials  at  its  foot ;  namely,  a  Regular  Small 
Yist  Party.  If  this  anecdote  be  not  apocryphal,  I  suspect  that 
the  knight's  remark  may  have  sprung  less  from  ignorance  than 
humor,  and  that  his  reading  of  the  initials  was  meant  as  a  censure 
upon  an  absurd  fashion. 

While  speaking  of  city  knights  at  home,  and  their  humor,  I 
will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  an  instance  of  wit  in 
a  poor  chevalier  of  the  city  of  Paris,  whose  whole  wealth  consui- 
ed  of  a  few  unproductive  acres  near  the  capital,  and  whose  son 
had  just  married  a  wealthy  heiress  of  very  low  degree.  *•  D  hit 
bien,"  said  the  old  knight,  '^  il  fume  mes  terres  1" 

This  was  hardly  courteous;  but  elevated  courtesy  was  never 
wanting  among  true  knights,  in  the  very  rudest  of  times. 

Strange  contrasts  of  feehng  were  sometimes  exhibited.  Thas« 
when  the  £ngli;>h  were  besieging  Orleans,  they  grew  suddenly 
tired  of  their  bloody  work,  on  Christmas-day,  and  asked  for  a 
truce  while  they  ate  their  pudding.  The  request  was  not  only 
readily  granted,  but  the  French  knights,  hearing  that  the  day  was 
dull  m  the  English  camp,  obtained  the  permission  of  the  bastard 
DunoiSf  to  send  over  aom^  ia\x'&\Q\'QocA  lo  enliven  the  melancholy 
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leaguers.  The  band  played  lustily  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
truce,  but  the  last  notes  had  scarcely  ceased,  and  the  ^  Grodons" 
as  Jeanne  Dare  rather  oorruptively  called  our  great  sires,  who 
were  too  much  addicted  to  swearing,  had  hardly  ceased  uttering 
their  thanks  for  the  musical  entertainment,  when  their  cannonade 
was  renewed  by  the  besiegers  with  such  vigor,  that  the  French 
knights  swore — harmony  had  never  before  been  paid  in  such 
hard  coin. 

There  was  little  ill-feeling  consequent  npon  thb.  The  pages 
in  either  array  were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  by  slaying  each 
other  in  a  two  days'  duel,  presided  over  by  the  respective  generals- 
in-chief.  This  was  chivalrous  proof  that  neither  party  bore  malice, 
and  they  beat  out  each  other's  brains  on  the  occasion,  in  testimony 
of  universal  good-will,  with  as  much  delighted  feeling  as  if  they 
had  all  been  Irishmen.  A  further  proof  of  absence  of  individual 
rancor  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  SuflTolk  sent  a  gifl  of  pigs, 
dates,  and  raisins,  for  the  dessert  of  Dunois ;  and  the  latter  ac- 
knowledged the  present  by  forwarding  to  the  English  general  some 
fur  for  his  robe — Sufiblk  having  complained  bitterly  of  the  cold 
iji  that  memorable  February,  1429. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  similar  interchange  of  courtesy  between 
French  and  English  antagonists,  in  later  times.  When  brave 
Elliot  was  defending  Gibraltar  from  gallant  Crillon,  the  former, 
who  never  ate  meat,  suffered  greatly  (as  did  his  scurvy-stricken 
men)  from  a  scarcity  of  vegetables.  Crillion  had  more  than  he 
wanted,  and  he  sent  of  his  superabundance,  mast  liberally,  to  the 
foe  whom  he  respected.  A  whole  cart-load  of  carrots  and  compli- 
ments made  general  and  garrison  glad,  and  Elliot  was  as  profuse 
in  his  gratitude  as  he  was  bound  to  be.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  similar  exchanges  of  courtesy  and  creature-comforts  took 
place  at  Sebastopol.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  sent  Admiral  Na- 
chimoff  a  fat  buck,  a  gifl  which  the  large-minded  hero  of  the 
Sinope  butchery  repaid  by  a  hard  Dutch  cheese.  It  may  be 
said  too  that  the  buck  would  have  been  more  appropriately 
sent,  to  the  half-starved  English  heroes  who  were  rotting  in  the 
trenches. 

There  were  some  other  naval  knights  of  old,  touching  whom  I 
may  here  say  a  word. 
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The  history  of  the  ^ii*)dngR  or  ft«a-knigli»^  wliose  tmble  ' 
tion  it  WB6  to  descend  fmtn  the  north  witli  Ultlfr  tuit  tyilliuiK  in  lit 
hold^  of  llieir  vei^sela,  and  to  return  tliither  lieavilj  hidtsm  milk 
plunder  and  glory,  h  tolerahl?  well  known  to  the  m^Ofl 
readers.  The  story  of  the  Flemii^h  pirates,  who,  nearlj 
centiines  ago*  e4irned  terror  to,  and  brought  spoil  from  tJ»e  Mediltr- 
ranenD,  i^  far  less  familinr.  Thig  story  is  well  illuitfitted  bk  ikt 
**  Biographic  des  hommcs  rctnarqunhle^  de  1a  Fl^ndftei  OoddoB- 
tale/*  of  whom  the  authors  are  iL  Octave  Dei*i(>ierre,  tlie  mcettB^ 
plL^hed  Belr^ian  t-onsnl  in  this  countiy,  &tid  Mr.  Carloiu 

The  perio*!  is  a  warm  June  evcnmj*  of  the  year  lOOT,  OdTllM 
comt  of  CihVia,  two  larg**  Vf^Hfelis,  hebiigiag  to  iIm*  Etapeftir 
Aleatii  Comnenust  and  manned  by  Con»iantino|K>litAii  Gft«fci» 
were  E>urrounded  and  attacked  by  ten  fas t-sai ting  but  xm%t\  rrapcK 
belonging  to  the  dreaded  ^'  Greek  Pirate^,^  whoiii  tmmt  aloee 
brought  terror  with  tlie  sound.  On  the  prow  of  eudk  l%hl  hmtk 
was  a  rudely  sculptured  figure  of  a  Hon ;  from  the  sammit  of  the 
tall  mast  was  displayed  a  green  pennant,  which  was  never  hauled 
down,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  pirates  never  attacked  but  where 
success  seemed  certain ;  and  if  defeat  menaced  them  tbey  oookl 
easily  ^nd  safety  in  flight 

There  was  scarcely  a  place  on  the  coast  which  they  had  doC, 
for  ten  years  past,  visited ;  and  many  merchants  purchased  ex- 
emption from  attack  by  paying  a  species  of  very  liberal  black 
mail.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  to  buy  safety 
from  piratical  rovers,  and  they  had  little  respect  for  his  vessek,  in 
consequence. 

M.  Delenjerre  informs  us  that  these  Flemish  pirates  had  been, 
originally,  merchants,  but  that  they  thought  it  more  profitable  to 
steal  than  to  barter ;  and  found  ''  skimming  the  seas,**  as  the  phrase 
went,  far  more  lucrative  than  living  by  the  dull  precepts  of  trade. 
Their  three  principal  chiefs  were  Zegher  of  Bruges,  Gberaert  of 
Courtrai,  and  Wimer  (whose  name  still  lives  in  Wimereux)  of 
Boulogne.  The  force  they  had  under  them  amotmted  to  foor 
hundred  intrepid  men,  who  were  at  once  sailors  and  soldieni,  and 
who  are  described  as  being  so  skilful  that  they  could  with  one 
hand  steer  the  ship,  and  with  the  other  wield  the  boarding-hatch- 
et    It  will  be  seen  that  our  Laureate's  exhortation  lo  knmrish 
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trftfiesmen  to  Imj  down  their  weights  and  their  measuren,  and  to 
mend  their  wajs  bj  taking  to  the  vocation  of  ormn,  had  here  a 
practical  illuMration.  In  the  present  case,  M.  Delepierre  suggests 
that  the  pirates  were,  probablj,  not  less  honest  men  than  tlie 
Greeks.  The  latter  were  ostensiblj  on  their  way  to  succor  the 
Crusadera,  bat  Alexis  was  a  double  dealer,  and  occaj>ionally  de- 
spatched forces  against  the  infidel,  which  forces  turned  aside  to  as- 
sault those  Christian  neighbors  of  hii<,  wlio  were  too  powerful  to 
be  pleasant  in  such  a  vicinity,  and  to  got  rid  of  whom  was  to  Im* 
devoutly  desired,  and,  at  any  cost.  accomplishe<l.  The  fon*ign 
policy  of  Alexis  was  as  villanously  void  of  principle  as  tlmt 
of  any  government  under  a  more  advanced  period  of  Christian 
dvilication. 

The  Greek  crews  had  been  summone<l  to  surrender.  Gheraert 
of  Courtrai  had  called  to  them  to  that  effect  through  his  leathern 
speaking-trumpet.  He  probably  knew  little  of  Greek,  and  the 
OrientaL^  could  not  have  comprehended  his  Flemish.  We  may 
ronchulr  that  his  summon^i  was  in  a  mncnronir  sort  of  style ;  in 
whirh  tm*o  languages  were  u<M*d  to  convey  one  idea.  The  llellenet 
replied  to  it,  howrvcr  it  may  have  M>unded,  by  hurling  at  the 
Flemings*  a  very  hnrricime  of  stone**. 

The  stout  mon  from  Flanders  wert*  not  long  in  all^W(•ring  in 
tlH»ir  turn.  •*  Thry  put  into  play,**  says  M.  l>flrpi«»rre,  -  their 
mechanical  slings.  Th«*^e  were  large  baskets  lull  of  ^tones 
fastened  to  the  end  of  an  cl«*vate<l  lmlanc<*,  the  motion  of  wliicli 
flung  them  to  sonip  dislanci*.  Thoy  had  other  mraiis  of  destruc- 
tion, in  enormoU'i  engines,  whirh  hurlrd  b^'ains  <*oven«d  with  imn, 
and  monster  arrows  wrapped  in  flaming  rofin.  With  scy tlM*-Madi's 
attachetl  to  long  fioles.  tliey  srvored  the  ropes  ami  desutiyf*<l  the 
saiU,  and  then  Hinging  out  their  grapnels  they  mudr  off  with 
their  priie.** 

To  this  point  the  present  battle  had  not  yet  conx*.  it  had 
lasted  an  hoar,  the  (treeks  had  sutfrn*d  most  by  the  means  of 
attack  above  noticed:  and  they  had  inflicted  but  trifling  if\jury, 
comparatively,  upon  the  men  of  the  green  pennant.  Tlxy  n  • 
fusrtl,  however,  to  surrender,  but  prepared  to  fly.  Wini«'r  saw 
the  prpfiaratory  movement,  and,  in  a  Unid  voice,  excUimed  : — '•  A 
dozen  divrrs*  I'*  * 
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Twelve  men,  quitting  their  posts,  Umft^  orer  tbe  «de  irf  t^ 
boat,  eiirrjing  enormoys  ianrrufn  (auger*)  wttli  tbeiiL.  Tl**? T  •l«iip* 
IwartHi  beneiith  the  waYi^* ;  apipeared  for  n  (DDfn^fit  or  tmi  mgmm 
abo vo  the  surikce,  in  order  to  druw  breiith ;  om 
downward  ;  and*  final! j,  at  the  end  of  Urn  mtniitcsiy  < 
into  tJieir  small  vessel  exclaiining,  *'  Master,  H  b  doner 

Thf-  twelvt-  divers  had  establish^  twelve  tenliiAb  lmk»  in 
tlie  larger  of  the  two  Greek  ves^els^  ttnd  us  ll  bi||a&  lo  nnK  th# 
crtw  agreed  to  surrender*  The  Green  Pirateii  mwc4  oU  tbsi 
"waa  on  boarti  that  and  the  other  shipp  In  th*?  hotter,  ftttip^cd  ef 
©TCrjtliing  of  value,  they  jiUowed  the  two  Greek  ennii  la  mH 
away ;  and  then  proceeded  toward  the  i-oitft  with  their  lioonr.  «»- 
aisting  of  rich  &tafi>,  provieion.s  and  arni«.  There  wa*  fiw  movt 
than  they  needed  for  their  own  wants  j  imd  AO,  for  the  iifisie«v  tln^ 
turned  trafJeri*  agrthi*  Tlu^y  .sold  at  a  jjoix!  i\ne^.  whnt  '  •  "  •* 
nnscnipulously  stolen,  and  the  prolits  realized  bj  ihe  t  lemi&n  ro- 
vers were  enough  to  make  all  honest,  but  poor  traders,  desire  to 
turn  corsairs. 

Zegher  ascended  the  Cydnns,  in  order  to  pay  a  professioQal 
visit  to  Tarsis,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  approaching  the 
city,  to  see  formidable  preparations  made  to  resist  him.  On  draw- 
ing closer,  however,  the  pirate-leader  found  that  Tarsia  was  in  poft- 
session  of  the  army  of  Flemish  crusaders  under  the  great  Count 
Baldwin ;  and  each  party  welcomed  the  other  with  joyous  shoots 
of  "  Long  live  Flanders !"  "  Long  live  the  Lion  !**  The  arrival 
of  the  fleet  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Flemings, 
who,  though  they  had  suffered  less  than  the  French^  Italian, 
and  German  legions,  by  whom  they  had  been  preceded,  and 
had  been  progressively  triumphing  since  they  had  landed,  need* 
ed  succors  both  of  men  and  material,  and  lo!  here  were  the 
Green  Pirates  ready  to  furnish  both,  for  a  consideration.  There 
was  abundance  of  feasting  that  night,  and  a  ver}'  heavy  sermon  in 
the  morning. 

Baldwin  was  himself  the^  preacher.  His  style  was  a  mixture 
of  exhorting  with  the  threatening ;  and  he  was  so  little  compli* 
mentary  as  to  tell  the  Green  pirates  that  they  were  nothing  better 
than  brigands,  and  were  undoubtedly  on  their  way  to  the  deviL 
He  added  that  he  wou\d  Yvgcv^  li^al^d  thlm  as  people  of  mch  a 
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character,  going  sach  a  way,  onlj  that  they  were  his  countrymen. 
And  then  he  wept  at  the  very  thought  of  their  present  demerits, 
and  their  possible  destiny.  This  practice  of  weeping  was  inherit- 
ed by  knights  fix>m  the  old  Greek  heroes,  and  a  chevalier  in  com- 
plete steel  might  shed  tears  till  his  suit  was  rusty,  without  the 
slightest  shame.  The  exhortation  continued  without  appearing  to 
make  any  sensible  impression  upon  the  rovers.  Baldwin,  how- 
ever, pointed  his  address  at  the  end,  with  an  observation  that  if 
they  would  join  him  in  his  career  of  arms,  he  would  give  them 
lands  that  should  make  lords  of  the  whole  of  them.  Upon  this 
observation  the  Green  Pirates,  with  a  little  modest  allusion  to  their 
unworthiness,  declared  that  they  were  eager,  one  and  all,  to  turn 
crusaders. 

Each  man  attached  a  small  green  cross,  in  cloth,  to  the  top 
of  his  sleeve ;  and  joyfully  followed  Baldwin  to  the  field.  The 
count  was  no  more  able  to  keep  his  word  than  a  recruiting 
sergeant  who  promises  a  recruit  that  he  shall  be  made  a  field- 
marshaL  Nor  was  he  to  blame,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  new 
allies  perished ;  but  enough  were  left  to  make  a  score  of  very 
doughty  knights. 

Admirable  sailors  were  the  Northmen,  especially  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  whether  with  respect  to  manoeuvring  or  courage. 
^  Close  quarters'*  formed  the  condition  on  which  they  liked  to  be 
with  an  enemy.  ^  Grapple  and  board"  was  their  system  as  soon 
as  they  had  created  a  little  confusion  among,  the  enemy  with 
their  cross-bows  and  slings.  The  *^  mariners"  in  those  days 
fought  in  armor,  with  heavy  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes. 
They  were  well  furnished  too  with  bags  of  quick-lime,  the 
contents  of  which  they  flung  into  the  eyes  of  their  adversaries, 
when  they  could  get  to  windward  of  them,  an  end  which  they 
always  had  in  view. 

The  first  regular  naval  battle  fought  between  the  English  and 
the  French  was  conducted  by  the  former  after  the  fashion  above 
mentioned.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  Louis 
of  France,  by  the  destruction  of  his  army  at  ^  the  fair  of  Lincoln," 
was  shut  up  in  London,  and  depended  on  the  exertions  of  his 
wife,  Blanche  of  CastOe,  for  his  release.  Blanche  sent  eigfaCj 
large  ships,  besides  many  smaller  vessels,  from  Calais,  under  I 
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pimlicnl  commander,  the  celebrated  EuMnea  Le  Holne,  Itnlwrt 
4u  Bttrgh  iiatl  only  fort j  vessel*  where wiih  to  pr^oesai  i 
Uverwheiming  force ;  aiid  on  board  of  thf^:<e  Uie 
|ifOoet*dGil,  under  protest  and  witli  a  world  of  gmtnbtkig,  wi  M^ 
Gomprlled  to  fight  on  the  waters  when  thtrj  had  no  fteA-lefrs  mi 
wen*  aux-ystomed  to  no  battles  but  tbofte  on  land*  Nu  h<^  ww 
faken  of  protect  or  grnmbling;  the  fortj  ve.SBek 
from  their  mooringin,  and  awaj  went  ihe  rekctaftt 
bon(*d  Innd  sniJors,  idl  in  shirts  of  miiil  in  pkee  of  Qn^n^ef  1*^1* 
e»»  to  contend  for  the  6r<l  tinio  with  a  Fvmmh  0«ft-  Thm  So^kk 
iitp  eontrived  to  get  between  Calais  and  tlie  encffi^V  ^ 
feU  upon  the  latter  in  their  rear,  The  Enf»li^b  Iiowttm*  1 
thi*ir  farorite  weapon.^  with  a  deadly  dexterity  j 
ihei!*  ve^isels  were  nuide  faist  to  those  of  the  French*  oiil  Hew  tie 
quiek-liQie*  liiiuif  liy  the  Enf^liFh,  and  cjirriMJ  hr  ?"  ■  .  '  : 
faces  of  the  French.  While  these  were  stamping  with  pain, 
screwing  their  eyes  up  to  look  through  the  lime-dust,  or  tuming 
their  backs  to  avoid  it,  the  English  boarders  made  a  nisk»  cot 
down  men,  hacked  away  the  rigging,  and  so  utterly  defeated  the 
French,  unaccustomed  to  this  sort  of  fighting,  that  of  the  great 
French  fleet  only  fifteen  vessels  escaped.  The  number  of  Gallic 
knights  and  inferior  oflicers  captured  was  very  large.  As  for 
Eustace  le  Moine,  he  had  slunk  below  to  avoid  the  lime-powder 
and  battle-axes.  He  was  seized  by  Richard  Fitzroy,  King  John*s 
illegitimate  son.  Fitzroy  refused  to  give  the  recreant  qoarter.  hot 
hewed  off  his  head  on  the  taffrail,  and  sent  it  from  town  to  town 
through  England  as  a  pleasant  exhibition. 

Errant  knights  in  quest  of  adventure,  and  anxious  to  secure  re- 
nown, less  frequently  visited  England  than  other  countries.  They 
appear  to  have  had  a  mortal  dislike  of  the  sea.  This  dislike  was 
common  to  the  bravest  and  greatest  among  them.  I  may  cite^  as 
an  instance,  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  cavaliers 
captured  at  Agincourt,  and  brought  over  to  England,  from  Calais 
to  Dover,  by  the  gallant  and  lucky  Henry.  The  latter  walked 
the  deck  during  a  heavy  ground  swell,  with  as  much  enjoyment  as 
though  he  had  been  to  the  matter  bom.  The  French  prince  and 
his  knights,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  ignorant  of  the  sea  and  as 
iineaaj  upon  it  as  a  modern  1Sitk^\aVi  L^td  <iC  the  Admiralty.    Tbej 
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sofered  horribly,  and  one  and  all  declared  that  they  would  rather 
be  daily  exposed  to  the  peril  of  battle,  than  cross  the  straits  of 
Dover  once  a  month. 

Nevertheless,  stray  knights  did  occasionally  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  deep,  and  step  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Kent  with  a  challenge 
to  all  comers  of  equal  degree.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  sort 
of  adventurer  in  Jacques  de  Lelaing,  whose  story  is  told  in  this 
volume.  We  hear  of  another  in  the  nameless  knight  of  Aragon, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  set  all  London  and  many  a  provin- 
cial baronial  hall  in  commotion  by  his  published  invitation  to  all 
knights  of  the  same  rank  as  himself,  to  come  and  give  him  a  taste 
of  their  quality  in  a  bout  at  two-edged  sword,  axe,  and  dagger. 

The  challenge  was  promptly  accepted  by  stout  Sir  Robert  Gary. 
Sir  Robert  was  a  poor  knight,  with  nothing  to  lose,  for  his  sire 
had  lost  all  he  possessed  before  Sir  Robert's  time,  by  being  faith- 
ful to  poor  Richard  II.,  a/irtue,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  was 
punished  by  forfeiture  ol^-is  estates,  decreed  against  him  by  Henry 
lY.  The  disinherited  knight,  therefore,  had  a  chance  of  winning 
land  as  well  as  honor,  should  he  subdue  the  arrogant  Aragonese. 
The  two  met  in  the  then  fashionable  district  of  Smithfield,  and  the 
Devonshire  swordsman,  after  a  bloody  and  long-enduring  fight,  so 
thoroughly  vanquished  the  Spaniard,  that  the  king,  who  delighted 
in  such  encounters,  and  who  was  especially  glad  when  victory  was 
won  by  the  side  he  most  favored,  not  only  restored  to  Sir  Robert 
the  forfeited  paternal  estates,  but  he  also  authorized  him  to  wear 
the  arms  of  the  much-bruised  knight  from  beyond  sea. 

At  a  later  period  knightly  estates  went  in  the  service  of  another 
king.  Sir  Henry  Gary  risked  life  and  property  in  the  cause  of 
Gharles  I.,  and  while  he  preserved  the  first,  he  was  deprived  of 
nearly  all  the  latter.  The  head  of  the  family,  no  longer  a  knight, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  was  residing  at  Torr  Bay,  when  the  Old 
Ghevalier  was  about  to  attempt  to  regain  the  three  crowns  which, 
according  to  no  less  than  a  French  archiepiscopal  authority, 
James  II.  had  been  simple  enough  to  lose  for  one  mass.  At  this 
period,  the  English  king  that  would  be,  sent  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
to  the  head  of  the  Gary  family,  and  not  only  conveyed  to  him  an 
assurance  that  his  services  to  the  Stuarts  had  not  been  forgotten ; 
but,  by  way  of  guarantee  that  fiiture,  and  }>^riiaps  more  timn 
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kniglitlf  honors  bUciuld  b«  henpfKl  upofi  lam,  in  caM  ef  vklovj  iIn 
ckiiTig  fof  the  Sluart  cause,  the  eh(;viUii*r  ecat  liitn  th« 
of  James  IL,  and  of  Umt  monjircb'H  wifL%  Mary  of  Modaift. 
ilar  portraits  ai*^  to  be  lound  among  ttti^  cb«fmheil  Uimmam  fif 
ituinjr  Etigtisb  fatnilies  j  and  these  are  ^uppMcci  to  ba? e  li«eii  or^ 
natl^  dbtributed  among  various  familie;!^  n^  pleilge!*  from  ihtt  jpvei^ 
that  for  swords  rai^^tl,  mooej  lo^U  or  blood  ilied  in  lite  €&iim  af 
the  Stuarts,  knighthoi>d  and  honors  more;  nyhstntititt]  ^boahl  foUnw 
aa  soon  as  *^  the  king'*  should  ^*  get  hU  own  again^i^ 

To  r^^ert  to  CbarleA  L^  it  nuiy  bti  added  that  h&  wa»  ooi  Ivlf 
£0  energetic  in  trying  to  ke^p  his  own  as  bi«  grandtoo  lt»«  In  UJ- 
ing  to  reeover  what  had  been  Ui»L  An  tcickleiit  cmiiwwft^ij  wfib 
the  battle  of  i^wton  Heath  wiU  9erve  to  esemFtUfjT  lUi-  li«iw 
did  king  have  better  champion  thitn  Charles  had  on  Cltal  lis^^t  i& 
the  able  knight  8ir  Monnaduke  Lan^dale.  The  knight  In  ^m 
tioo  bad  gained  a  marked  advunUigv  uver  bis  adTcruuy,  tl»e 
equally  able  Poyntz.  To  cheer  the  king,  then  beleaguered  in 
Chester  Castle,  with  the  news,  Sir  Marmaduke  despatched  Cok>iiel 
Shakerley.  He  could  not  have  commissioned  a  better  man.  The 
colonel  contrived  to  get  into  Chester  aAer  crossing  the  Dee  in  a 
tub,  which  he  worked  with  one  hand,  while  he  towed  his  horse 
after  him  with  the  other.  He  delivered  his  message,  and  offered 
to  convey  an  answer  or  instructions  back  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  and 
by  the  same  means,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  king  heaitaled ; 
fiome  sanction  required  for  a  certain  course  of  action  proposed  by 
Sir  Marmaduke  was  not  given,  and  Pojmtz  recovered  his  k»t 
ground,  defeated  the  royal  horse,  and  thus  effectually  prevented 
Charles  from  obtaining  access  to  Scotland  and  Montrose. 

I  have  given  some  illustrations  of  the  means  by  which  knight- 
hood was  occasionally  gained :  an  amusing  illustration  remains  to 
be  told.  Dangeau,  in  his  memoirs,  speaks  of  two  French  peer- 
esses who  lived  chiefly  upon  asses'  milk,  but  who,  nevertheless 
became  afflicted  with  some  of  the  ills  incident  to  humanity,  and 
were  ordered  to  take  physic  They  were  disgusted  with  the  pr^ 
scription,  but  got  over  the  difficulty  charmingly  by  physicking  the 
donkey.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  in  France  for  very  great 
people  to  treat  their  vices  as  they  did  their  ailments,  by  a  vicariouii 
treatment.     Catherine  de  Medleis  is  one  out  of  many  instaocen  of 
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this.  She  was  desirous  of  succeeding  in  some  great  attempt,  and 
set  down  her  failure  to  the  account  of  her  sins.  She  instantly  de- 
dared  that  she  would  atone  for  the  latter,  provided  her  desires 
were  accomplished,  by  finding  a  pilgrim  who  would  go  from  France 
to  Jerusalem,  on  foot,  and  who  at  every  three  steps  he  advanced 
should  go  back  one.  The  wished-for  success  was  achieved,  and 
afler  some  difficulty  a  pilgrim  was  found,  strong  enough,  and  suffi- 
ciently persevering  to  perform  the  pilgrimage.  The  royal  pledge 
was  redeemed,  and  there  only  remained  to  reward  the  pilgrim, 
who  was  a  soldier  from  the  neighborhood  of  Yiterbo.  Some  say 
he  was  a  merchant ;  but  merchant  or  soldier,  Catherine  knighted, 
ennobled,  and  enriched  him.  His  arms  were  a  cross  and  a  branch 
of  palm  tree.  We  are  not  told  if  he  had  a  motto.  It,  at  all 
events,  could  not  have  been  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.  They  who 
affirm  that  the  pilgrim  was  a  merchant,  declare  that  his  de- 
scendants lost  their  nobility  by  falling  again  into  commercial  ways 
— a  course  which  was  considered  very  derogatory,  and  indeed, 
degrading,  in  those  exclusive  days. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Heraldry  has,  after  all,  very  unfairly 
treated  many  of  the  doers  of  great  deeds.  No  per80]\  below  the 
degree  of  a  knight  could  bear  a  cognizance  of  his  own.  Thus, 
many  a  squire  may  have  outdone  his  master  in  bravery ;  and  in- 
deed, many  a  simple  soldier  may  have  done  the  same,  but  the 
memory  of  it  could  not  go  down  to  posterity,  because  the  valiant 
actor  was  not  noble  enough  to  be  worthy  of  distinction.  In  our 
English  army,  much  the  same  rule  still  obtains.  Illustrious  in- 
competence is  rewarded  with  *'  orders,"  but  plain  John  Smith,  who 
has  captured  a  gun  with  his  own  hands,  receives  a  couple  of  sover- 
eigns, which  only  enable  him  to  degrade  himself  by  getting  drunk 
with  his  friends.  Our  heraldic  writers  approve  of  this  dainty  way 
of  conferring  distinctions.  An  anonymous  author  of  a  work  on 
Heraldry  and  Chivalry,  published  at  Worcester  "sixty  years 
since,"  says — "We  must  consider  that  had  heraldry  distributed 
its  honors  indiscriminately,  and  with  too  lavish  a  hand,  making  no 
dbtinction  between  gentry  and  plebeians,  the  glory  of  arms  would 
have  been  lost,  and  their  lustre  less  refulgent" 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  rule  which  allowed  none  to  bear  cogni- 
gance  who  was  not  of  the  rank  of  a  knight,  was  sometimes  in- 
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fringed.  Thus,  when  Edward  ttie  Blaclt  Plnnce  ma*!**.  tl»  Matf 
Sir  Jnmes  Audlej,  Lii  own  (^speda!  kdgli^  viili  nn  nMmwkw  of 
five  liiindred  maik.^,  for  gullant  senrio«»  m  Foidierat  Awikj 
divided  the  amimiy  among  h»s  four  iqamfi  Dc1t«%  Dntloa,  F«B^ 
thuFi^t,  and  Hawkeston,  iiud  i^lmt  gmve  tlneill  fiaroilsskiti  io  wwmr  hm 
own  acliievcroenta,  iJi  memory  of  tJj€  way  in  whieJi  tlicy  bad  keft 
at  his  sid«  on  the  bloody  iky  of  Foictit^rst, 

The  fjishion  of  differ*?iit  lamilica  we^nng  thii  mme  drficvt  h^ 
hovftvitr,  \u  iaconveiiienof^.  Tbtiii,  it  kuppened  t&ft£  tt&  ikk  Tii^ 
btttdc  of  Poicticrs.  or  a  UtUe  before  it.  Sir  Jolm  Chifidof  reeas* 
noUrlng  the  French  jirmy.  Ml  to  with  ihe  Se|gseisr  de  Cli^fwciitt 
who  was  r^eonnoitring  the  English  army.  Vjiah  imw  ikat  te 
d«¥ice  on  tbc  upper  vtt^tment  r»f  hi«  adren^ir}'  wiii  tlia  maam  m 
hit  own,  blue  worked  whh  mys  of  gold  round  tho  border.  llMf 
m^h  fell  to  *harp,  and  not  very  courteous  wonk.  Thr  Fnmk 
lord  at  length  remarked  that  Sir  John's  claim  to  wear  tha  ^^bm 
was  just  like  "  the  boastings  of  you  English.  You  can  not  invent 
anything  new,"  added  the  angry  French  knight,  **  but  when  yoa 
stumble  on  a  pretty  novelty,  you  forthwith  appropriate  it."  After 
more  angry  words  they  separated,  vowing  that  in  next  day*s  fight, 
they  would  make  good  all  their  assertions. 

As  the  general  rule  was,  that  squires  could  not  bear  a  cogni- 
zance, so  also  was  it  a  rule  that  knights  should  only  fight  with 
their  equals. 

For  knights  are  bound  to  feel  no  bloin  -^ 

From  paltry  and  uneqnal  foes  ; 

Who,  when  they  slash  and  cut  to  pieces, 

Do  all  with  civilest  addresses. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  this  rule  that  Don  Quixote  says  to  Sandio 
Panza :  "  Friend  Sancho,  for  the  future,  whenever  thou  peroeivest 
us  to  be  any  way  abused  by  such  inferior  fellows,  thou  art  not  to 
expect  that  I  should  offer  to  draw  my  sword  against  them ;  for  I 
will  not  do  it  in  the  least ;  no,  do  thou  then  draw  and  chastise  them 
as  thou  thinkest  fit ;  but  if  any  knight  come  to  take  their  part, 
then  will  I  be  sure  to  step  in  between  thee  and  danger." 

Knights,  jis  I  have  said,  have  had  honor  conferred  on  them  for 
very  strange  reasons,  in  many  countries,  but  in  none  for  slighter 
re/i.^ons,  perhapt^,  t\\ai\  \ti  Fr%ivce.     Wo.  may  probably  ex««ept 
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Belgium ;  for  there  is  a  living  knight  there,  who  obtained  his 
order  of  chiyalrj  for  hiB  pleasant  little  exhibition  of  gallantry  in 
furnishing  new-laid  eggs  every  morning  at  the  late  queen's  table, 
when  every  hen  but  his,  in  the  suburban  village  of  Laecken  had 
ceased  to  lay! 

Dumas,  in  his  '*  Salvandire,"  satirically  illustrates  how  knights 
were  occasionally  made  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIY.  The  hero  of 
that  dashing  romance  finds  himself  a  captive  in  the  prison  of  Fort 
TEv^que ;  and  as  the  king  will  not  grant  him  permission  to  leave, 
he  resolves  to  leave  without  permission.  He  makes  the  attempt 
by  night,  descends  from  the  window  in  the  dark,  is  caught  by  the 
thigh  on  a  spike,  and  is  ultimately  carried  to  a  cell  and  a  bed 
within  his  prison-walls.  The  following  day  the  governor  waits 
upon  him,  and  questions  him  upon  the  motives  for  his  dangerous 
enterprise.  The  good  governor's  curiosity  is  founded  solely  on 
his  anxiety  to  elicit  from  the  prisoner,  that  the  desire  of  the  latter 
to  escape  was  not  caused  by  his  dissatisfaction  with  any  of  the 
prison  arrangements,  whether  of  discipline  or  diet  The  captive 
signs  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  adding,  that  his  sole  motive  for 
endeavoring  to  set  himself  free,  was  because  he  had  never  done 
anything  to  deserve  that  he  should  be  put  under  restraint.  A  few 
days  afler,  the  governor  announces  to  the  recluse  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  latter  has  had  an  excellent  effect  Roger  supposes 
that  it  has  gained  him  his  liberty ;  but  the  governor  complacently 
remarks  Uiat  it  has  done  better  than  that,  and  that  the  king,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  strict  character  of  the  governor's  surveil- 
lance, has  created  him  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louij^.  If 
all  the  prisoners  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  as  nearly  as  Roger, 
the  governor  would  probably  have  been  made  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Ghost !  The  king  of  France  had  many  such  faithful  servants ; 
but  history  affords  many  examples  of  a  truer  fidelity  than  this ; 
particularly  the  old  romances  and  legendary  history — examples 
of  faithfulness  even  after  death ;  but,  though  there  may  be  many 
more  romantic  in  those  chronicles,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  so 
touching  as  the  proof  of  fidelity  which  a  knighted  civilian.  Sir 
Thomas  Meautis,  gave  of  his  affection  for  Lord  Bacon,  to  whom 
that  ancient  servant  of  the  great  lawyer,  erected  a  monument  at 
his  own  cost     Hamond  Lestrangc  relates  a  curious  incident,  to 
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show  that  these  two  wt^m  not  divided  crrm  mSkmr  dettik 
^L         Tboma^,"  sajs  Lestrange/^*  was  not  nt^aref  to  bha   li^inff 
^V         dead;  for  this  Sir  Thorn iij*  ending  hia  lift?  about  m  w*ur<^  nf 
r  After,  tt  was  his  lot  to  l>e  inhumed  m  hcnu-  bui  lordV  Befiiilclit«, 

^H  llmt  in  the  fomimg  of  his  gra%*e,  part  of  the  TkciMnt*^  hodf  wm 

^1         eJtpo^ed  to  view  ;  which  being  e.^pied   h j  mloclor  ciC  phviie,  b* 
^H  deronaded  the  head  to  he  ^iven  to  him ;  and  did  nio»t 

^1         dispori  himself  with  thiit  skull  which  was  Bomc while  the 
^H  of  so  vast  treasures  of  knowled^" 

^H  Other  knights  have  heen  celehniled  for  other  qnaUtim. 

^^^^  Sif  Julius  Caesar  n^ver  heurd   Bishop  Hiwki*it   pnaeli 
^^^^Liending  him  a  piece  of  inoDej.     Indeed^  the  good  kiilght 
^^^^^hetml  any  preacher  deliver  a  sermon  without  tteiidiag  him  momej^ 
a  ptBtr  of  gloves,  or  some  other  little  gift.      lie  waji  an  wilting,  be 
said,  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  gratis. 

Other  knights  have  cared  less  to  benefit  preachers,  than  to  set 
up  for  makers  or  explainers  of  doctrines  themselves.  Thos  die 
Chevalier  Ramsay  held  that  Adam  and  Eve  begot  the  entire 
human  race  in  Paradise,  the  members  of  which  fell  with  their  pro- 
creators  ;  and  in  this  way  the  chevalier  found  in  an  intelligible 
form  ^  the  great,  ancient,  and  luminous  doctrine  of  our  co-exist- 
ence with  our  first  parents.''  The  Chevalier  deemed  that  in 
teaching  such  doctrine  he  was  rearing  plants  for  a  new  Paradise ; 
but  he  was  not  half  so  usefully  engaged  as  some  brother  knights 
who  were  practically  engaged  as  planters.  We  may  dte  Sir 
John  St.  Aub3m,  who  introduced  plane-trees  into  Cornwall  in 
1723;  and  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  the  Dorchester  knight,  who 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  introduced  cabbages  into  Ki^*«^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  contrast  with  these  useful  knights,  the  person  of  the  ooee 
famous  Chevalier  de  Lorenzi  seems  to  rise  before  me,  and  of  him 
I  will  now  add  a  few  words,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  mj  miscel- 
laneous volume. 

It  is  perhaps  the  tritest  of  platitudes  to  say  that  men  are  dis- 
tinguished by  various  qualities ;  but  it  is  among  the  strangesl  if 
not  most  novel  of  paradoxes,  that  the  same  man  should  be  r^ 
markable  for  endowments  of  the  most  opposite  quality.  The  ec- 
centric knight  wY\ose  waxh^  «ii^  >a^^ \Va.^%  ^tqh  above,  is,  bow- 
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ever,  an  illustratioii  of  the  fact ;  namely,  that  a  man  may  be  at 
once  stupid  and  witty.  It  was  chiefly  for  his  stupidity  that  Lo- 
rausi  was  famous,  a  stupidity  which  excited  laughter.  I  must, 
neyertheless,  say  in  behalf  of  the  brother  of  the  once  celebrated 
minister  of  France  at  the  Court  of  Florence,  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XV.,  that  his  stupidity  so  often  looks  like  wit,  as  to  induce 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  humor  too  refined  for  his  hearers  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Acute  as  Grimm  was,  he  seems  to  have  undervalued  the  cheva- 
lier in  this  respect.  That  literary  minister-plenipotentiary  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Grotha  could  only  see  in  the  chevalier  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  originals.  He  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time, 
Lorenzi's  high  feeling  of  honor,  and  his  frank  and  gentle  spirit. 
The  chevalier  was  crammed  with  scientific  knowledge,  but  so  con- 
fosedly  that,  according  to  Grimm,  he  could  never  explain  himself 
in  an  intelligible  way,  or  without  exciting  shouts  of  laughter  on 
the  part  of  his  hearers.  Madame  de  Geoffrin,  when  comparing 
the  dievalier  with  the  ungraceful  M.  de  Burigny,  said  that  the 
latter  was  awkward  in  body,  but  that  Lorenzi  was  awkward  in 
mind.  As  the  latter  never  spoke  without,  at  least,  an  air  of  pro 
fimnd  reflection,  and  had  therewith  a  piquant  Florentine  accent, 
his  mistakes  were  more  relished.  I  do  not  think  much  of  his  mis- 
sf^rehension  when  introduced,  at  Lyons,  to  M.  de  la  Michaudi^re, 
in  whose  company  he  dined,  at  the  residence  of  the  commandant 
of  the  city.  The  gentleman  was  addressed  by  an  old  acquaintance 
as  Le  Michaudiere,  and  Lorenzi,  mistaking  this  for  L'Ami  Chau- 
didre,  persisted  in  calling  the  dignified  official  by  the  appellation 
of  Monsieur  Chaudiere,  which,  to  the  proud  intendani  of  Lyons, 
most  have  been  as  bad  as  if  the  chevalier  had  certified  that  the 
itUendanfs  father  was  a  brazier. 

He  was  far  more  happy,  whether  by  chance  or  design,  I  can 
not  say,  at  a  subsequent  supper  at  M.  de  la  Michaudidre's  house. 
At  the  table  sat  M.  le  Normant,  husband  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, then  at  the  height  of  her  brilliant  infamy.  Lorenzi  hearing 
fnm  a  neighbor,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  that  the  gentleman  was 
the  consort  of  the  lady  in  question,  forthwith  addressed  him  as 
Monsieur  de  Pompadour,  which  was  as  severe  an  infiictiOD  as 
husband  so  situated  could  well  have  endured. 
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Thb  boimmble  ehevtdier  was  cliiarl}'  not  %  reiigii 
but  among  knigUu  aiul  mhi^r  tli^stingutitliftd  peraooipM  m  Fnmem, 
and  d^ewli<*rt%  til  the  perkitl  af  which  I  «ai  tittttiiig^  tlid  twv  ce 
wei¥  perfectlj  dbtinct,  and  had  im  me^sBmrf  t>mni?^%km, 
mgi}%  a  lady  who  bud  c^iilii'd  on  IvOrenxi  ana  BixaAmf  i 
l»ef(jrti  eleven  o\'lijck»  prujKJ*^ed,  at  the  end  of  thdr 
to  go  With  him  to  mu^^.  '*  Do  tln*y  still  ccJebnile  mA«iF*  ««kcil 
|Ll«  rhc^valitir,  with  t\n  air  uf  aiiti^ai^hmeDt*  As  he  hid  not  acteii^ 
ed  mtis^  for  lH^c'itn  ymrB^  Grimni  gmveilj  asM^rtA  thst  flie  Flormh 
tbe  imii^4nL<d  iJmt  it  wad  uu  lun>(er  eekbratiMl  ^  The  liiorv«''  addi 
the  ppi5?tolm7  bitron,  *^  thut  ns  hi?  nfTer  went  out  li«j<i«v  two 
o\<lork«  hn  no  longer  reeolleeted  Ittat  he  had  seen  a  ehnrdi^dodr 
opt^n." 

I'he  chevalicn  who  was  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sfieplwii  ti 
Tiiseany,  sj^d  wh^^  had  withdrawn  frora  the  French  Araij,  wtth 
the  rank  of  colonel,  afler  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  had  a  great 
devotion  toward  the  abstract  sciences.  He  studied  geometry  and 
astronomy,  and  had  the  habit,  says  Grimm,  to  measure  the  events 
of  life,  and  reduce  them  to  geometrical  value.  A»  he  was 
thoughtful,  he  more  frequently,  when  addressed,  made  reply  to 
abstruse  questionings  of  his  own  brain  than  to  persons  who 
spoke  to  him.  Grimm,  afler  saying  that  the  Knight  of  St.  Stephen 
was  only  struck  by  the  true  or  false  side  of  a  question,  and  never 
by  its  pleasant  or  amusing  aspect,  illustrates  his  saying  by  an  an- 
ecdote, in  which  many  persons  will  fail  to  find  any  remarkable 
point.  Grimm  encountered  him  at  Madame  Geoffnn's,  after  his 
return  from  a  tour  in  Italy.  ^^  I  saw  him  embroiling  his  senses 
with  the  genealogies  of  two  ladies  in  whose  society  he  passes  his 
life,  and  who  bear  the  same  name,  although  they  are  of  distinct 
fiunilies.  Madame  Geoffrin  endeavored  to  draw  him  from  these 
genealogical  snares,  observing  to  him : — ^  Really,  chevalier,  yoa 
are  in  your  dotage.  It  is  worse  than  ever.'  '  Madame,*  answered 
the  chevalier,  ^  life  is  so  short !'  "  Grimm  thought  he  should  have 
done  rank  injustice  to  posterity  if  he  had  not  recorded  this  reply 
for  the  benefit  of  future  students  of  laconic  wit.  And  again : — 
Grimm  shows  us  the  chevalier  walking  with  Monsieur  de  St. 
Lambert  toward  Versailles.  On  the  way,  the  latter  asked  him 
his  Age.     ^^  I  am  «\xtyr  ^^  \^^\uvv^t«    ^  I  did  not  think  yon  so 
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old,''  rejoined  his  friend.  **  Well,"  replied  the  chevalier,  "  when 
I  say  sixty,  I  am  not  indeed  quite  so  old,  just  yet ;  but — "  ^  But 
how  old  are  you  then,  in  reality  ?"  asked  his  companion.  '*  Fifly- 
five,  exactly ;  but  why  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  accustom  myself 
to  change  my  age  every  year,  as  I  do  my  shirt  ?" 

One  day,  he  was  praising  the  figure  of  a  lady,  but  instead  of 
saying  that  she  had  the  form  of  a  nymph,  he  said  that  her  shape 
was  like  that  of  Mademoiselle  Allard.  ^^Oh!"  cried  Grimm, 
^  you  are  not  lucky,  chevalier,  in  your  comparison.  Mademoiselle 
Allard  may  be  deservedly  eulogized  for  many  qualities,  but  no- 
body ever  thought  of  praising  her  shape."  <*  Likely  enough,"  said 
Lorenzi,  ^'  for  I  do  not  know,  nor,  indeed,  have  I  ever  seen  her ; 
but  as  everybody  talks  about  Mademoiselle  Allard,  I  thought  I 
might  talk  about  her  too." 

If  there  was  satire  in  this  it  was  not  of  so  neat  a  quality  as 
that  exhibited  by  him  at  Madame  Greffbn's,  where  he  was  spend- 
ing an  evening  with  Grimm  and  D'Alcmbert.  The  last  two  were 
seated,  and  conversing.  Lorenzi  stood  behind  them,  witli  his  back 
to  the  chimney-piece,  and  scarcely  able  to  hold  up  his  head,  so 
overcome  was  he  by  a  desire  to  sleep.  "  Chevalier,"  said  Grimm, 
<*yon  must  find  our  conversation  a  horrid  bore,  since  you  fall 
asleep  when  you  are  on  your  legs."  "  Oh,  no !"  exclaimed  the 
chevalier,  **  you  see  I  go  to  sleep  when  I  like."  The  naavet^ 
with  which  he  insinuated  that  he  Hked  to  go  to  sleep  rather  than 
listen  to  the  small  talk  of  a  wit  and  a  philosopher,  was  expressed 
with  a  delicious  delicacy. 

Of  his  wmsequential  remarks  Grimm  supplies  several.  He 
was  once  speaking  disparagingly  of  M.  de  St.  Lambert's  know- 
ledge of  chess.  ^  Tou  forget,"  said  the  latter,  '*  that  I  gained 
fifteen  louis  to  your  thirty  sous,  during  our  campaign  in  Minorca.' 
*^  Oh,  ay,"  answered  the  knight,  ^  but  that  was  toward  the  end  of 
the  siege !" 

It  was  at  this  siege  that  he  used  to  go  to  the  trenches  with 
his  astronomical  instruments,  to  make  observations.  He  one  day 
returned  to  his  quarters  without  his  instruments,  having  leil 
them  all  in  the  trenches.  "  They  will  certainly  be  stolen,"  said  a 
friend.  <"  That  can't  be,"  said  Lorenzi,  '<  for  I  lefl  my  watch  with 
them." 
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And  yet  this  ^  distrau^kf'  knigUt  wns  th«  tmom^ 
of  the  doatli  of  AilmiruJ  Brng*  Hi*  dbic^iTered,  bj  ro«T« 
ill  h'm  quartern  at  Minui-ea,  n  book  of  si^al^  as  lUKd  bj  t]b9  fi^ 
gfLsh  fleet.  He  hastened  with  it  to  |iie  Frtnce  da  BeaDbi*9;D,  wfa«i 
ill  hia  tum^  hastened  to  place  it  beforr  llie  Marshal  lie 
The  eotnnianders  could  scareelj  believe  in  the*ir  guod 
when  Ihe  naval  combat  commenced  it  was  icen  tliai  llie  Et»$fikk 
observed  this  system  of  signals  exactly^  Witb  thin  lpMmM|^ 
it  was  eajy  to  anticipate  all  their  ma2i«i.'urre<i,  and  tyff  wt^tn  li- 
Ijged  to  withdrfiw  with  dij^gmce,  whirh  Bni|t  ^xi  aadft  Itt 
expiate  by  lii;^  diath.  The  ehevaller  never  tlHjaftfal  of  aik* 
ing  for  a  reward,  and  his  govemipent  entirely  fcvnpot  lo  pm 
him  one. 

\V1ien  about  to  accompany  M.  de  HirepoiJE,  who  waa  a|ipofail«d 
eniba^ador  to  London,  he  packed  np  hi^  own  tiitngn  and  liuii  m 
perfectly  that  it  was  not- till  he  had  sent  them  off  that  he  discov- 
ered he  had  left  himself  nothing  to  travel  in  but  the  shirt  and 
robe-de-chambre  which  he  wore  while  employed  in  thus  dispo^f^ 
of  the  rest  of  his  wardrobe. 

He  lived  in  a  small  apartment  at  the  Luxembourg,  as  persons 
of  like  rank  and  small  means  reside  in  the  royal  palace  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  One  day,  on  descending  the  staircase  he  slipped,  and 
broke  his  nose.  On  looking  round  for  the  cause  of  his  accident^ 
he  observed  a  whitish  fluid  on  the  steps ;  and,  calling  the  porter, 
he  rated  him  soundly  for  allowing  this  soapy  water  to  remain  on 
the  staircase.  "  It  is  barletf  water,"  said  the  porter,  "  which  a 
waiter  from  the  cafe  spilled  as  he  carried  it  along."  •*  Oh  !  if 
that  be  the  case,"  replied  the  chevalier,  in  a  mild  tone,  and  with 
his  hand  up  to  his  mutilated  nose,  '*  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  I  who 
am  in  the  wrong." 

Grimm  adds,  in  summing  up  his  character,  that  he  was  richer 
in  pocket  handkerchiefs  than  any  other  man.  As  his  apartment 
was  just  under  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  that  he,  almost  every 
day  on  going  out,  forgot  to  take  a  handkerchief  with  him,  he 
found  it  less  trouble  to  buy  a  new  than  to  ascend  to  his  room  and 
procure  an  old  one.  Accordingly,  a  mercer  in  his  neighborhood 
had  a  fresh  handkerchief  ready  for  him  every  day. 
The  laatory   of  eccieii\iv^  Vm^Va  ^^^oid  make  a  Tolmna  of 
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itself.  Here,  tlierefore,  I  will  conclude,  grateful  to  the  readers 
who  may  have  honored  me  by  perusing  any  portion  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous pages  which  I  have  devoted  to  illustrations  of  chivalry, 
and,  adding  a  remark  of  Johason,  who  says,  touching  the  respect 
paid  to  those  who  bear*  arms,  that  '*  The  naval  and  military 
professions  have  the  dignity  of  danger,  and  that  mankind 
reverence  those  who  have  got  over  .fear,  which  is  so  general  a 
weakness." 


THE  END. 
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College,  London.    l2mo,  cloth.    Price  63  cents. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  as  Illustrating  the  Church  of 
the  Fint  Three  Centnrics.  Bj  the  Right  Rer.  W.  Inoraham  Kip.  D.  D., 
Kiflsionaiy  Bishop  of  California.  Author  of  "Chrintmas  Holidart  ia 
Borne/'  "  Earij  Conflicts  of  Christianity/'  ftc.,  &c.  With  over  100  )Uns- 
trations.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  75  cenu. 

The   History   of   the   Crusades.     By   Joskph    Frax^^^p 

MiCHAUD.  Translated  by  W.  Robson.  3  vols.,  12mo,  Map*.  Pri-e 
$3  75. 

Napoleon  in  Exile  ;  or,  a  Voice  from  St.  Helena.     P»ei:':; 

the  Opinions  and  Reflection*?  of  Napoleon,  on  the  mo^t  important  Kv.nr< 
in  liis  Life  and  Government,  in  his  own  words.  Hy  Harky  K.  (  »'Mkara. 
his  late  Surgeon;  with  a  Portrait  of  Napoleon,  aftrr  the  crli-bratrd  jm  r^n.* 
of  Delaroehe,  and  a  view  of  St.  Helena,  both  beautifully  enLjravcd  ou  *:■  •■: 
2  vols.,  12mo,  eloth.     Triec  $2  00. 

Jomini's    Cani})aii;n    of    Waterloo.     Tlie    P«»litica!    and 

Military  History  of  the  Campaip:n  of  Wate.rloo,  fmm  tlie  Fn-nili  of  inn 
eral  Baron  Jomini.  Hy  Lieut.  S.  V.  Benef,  U.  S.  Ordnance,  with  a  Map 
12mo,  cloth.     Price  75  cents. 

Napier's  PLMun.sular  War.  Ilistorv  of  the  AVar  in  liie 
Peninsula,  and  in  the  Soutli  of  France,  from  the  T«ar  1807  to  1>U.  Br 
W.  F.  P.  Nai'IER,  C.  B.,  Colonel  4.'Jd  Re;rinient,  Stc,  Complete-  in  1  vol*. 
8vo.     I*rice  $2  50. 

Napier's  I^uiinsular  War.  History  of  tlie  War  in  tiit* 
Pemnsula,  and  in  the  South  of  Franc»»,  from  the  Year  1S07  to  IS14  Bt 
W.  F.  P.  Nai'ikk,  C.  B.,  Colonel  43d  He^rimcnt,  &r.  In  5  vol.-  .  12:iio. 
with  Portraits  and  Plans.     Price  $6  2.').     [In  Press.) 

Discovery   ami    Exploration   of   tlie    M"s<is6i}»]a    Vare-- 

With  the  OriL'inal  Narratives  of  Manpictte,  AlloU(V.,  Menil»r'.  Hcn?i-  p.n. 
and  Ana>tji>c  Douay.  By  John  (Jilmarv  Shea.  With  a  fac->ii;i«;r  oI 
the  Orij^inal  Map  of  Manjuettc.     1  vol.,  8vo.  cloth,  antique.     Price  $2. 

Narrative  of  a  Toyairc  to  thv*  X<»rth\vi\-t  C'»a-f  *>!'  Ainori- 

ca,  in  the  Years  1811-'12-*13  and  li?14;  (►r,  the  First  SvUlemm:  on  ihe 
Pacitic.  By  <.Jabriel  Kraiu.cre.  Tran.-lated  anri  Kdile<l  by  J.  V.  Hr?CT- 
IlfOTOV.      12mo,  cloth.      Phucs.      Price  51  0<K 

Las  Cases'  Napolonn.  ^IiMisoirs  of  ijie  LilV,  Kxilt*,  au-i 
Co/1  verjiutionA  of  lUo  V.\uY»^:Tvit  '^v\vo\\iov\..  Bv  the  Count  Lam  O^tmn. 
TTith  Portraits  on  iiioe\,  "wcKy\cu\%,  &c.    \^c\^.A'i^<ix^\«^*\K'8^  ^al/ 

cmlfor  mon^cco  ^xtr^,  %ft  00. 


ABDPIBLD'S   publications. — HISTORY   AND   BIOOHAPHY 


Life  of  the  Et.  Hon.  John  Philpot  Ourran.    By  his  Son, 
Wm.  Henry  Corraa ;  with  Notes  and  AdditionB,  bj  Dr.  R.  Shblton  1Cao»  . 
XBifziE,  and  a  Portrait  on  Steel.    12mo,  cloth.    Pmoe  $1  25. 

Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar.    By  the  Sight  Hon.  Richard 

Lalor  Sheil,  M.  P.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  and  Notes,  bj  Dr.  R.  SmLffOii 
Mackenzie.    Fourth  Edition.    In  2  vols.    Price  $2  00. 

Harrington's  Sketches.  Personal  Sketches  of  his  Own 
Time.  Bf  Sir  Jokah  Barbiitoton,  Judge  of  the  Hish  Court  of 
Admiraltj  in  Ireland;  with  IllnstiBtionB  by  Darley.  Third  Edition. 
12mo,  doth.    Price  $1  25. 

Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan.    Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the 

Rl  Hon.  Richard  Brinslej  Sheridan.  Bj  Thomas  Moore;  with  Por- 
trait after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    2  vols.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2  00. 

Men  of  the  Time,  or  Sketches  of  Living  Notables,  Au- 
thors, Architects,  Artists,  Composers,  Demagogues,  Dirines,  Dramatists, 
Enffineers,  Journalists,  Blinister^,  Monarchs,  Novelists,  Politicians,  Pbets, 
Fhiianthropisti,  Preachers,  Savans,  Statesmen,  Travellers,  Voyagers,  War- 
riors. 1  vol.,  12mo.  Containing  nearly  Nine  Hundred  Biographical 
Sketches.    Price  $1  50. 

Lorenzo  Benoni ;  or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian. 

Edited  by  a  Friend.     1  vol.,  12mo.    $1  00. 

The  Workingman's  Way  in  the  "World.  Being  the  Au- 
tobiography or  a  Journeyman  Printer.  By  Charles  Makbt  Smith, 
Author  of  '**  Curiosities  of  London  Life.**    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

Olassic    and    Historic    Portraits.      By    James    Bbuob. 

12mo,  doth.    Price  $1  00. 

Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Memoirs  of  Distinguished 
Scottish  Females,  embracing  the  Period  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Perse- 
cution.   By  Rev.  Jahes  Akdersoic.    1  vol.,  12mo.    Price  $1  25. 

Tom  Moore's  Suppressed  Letters.  Notes  from  the  Let- 
ters of  Thomas  Moore  to  his  Music^Publishcr,  James  Power  (the  publica- 
tion of  whidi  was  suppressed  in  London),  with  an  Introductory  Letter 
from  Thomas  Crofton  Chroker,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  With  four  Engravings  on 
steel.    12mo,  doth.    Price  $1  50. 

Fifty  Years  in  Both  Hemispheres ;  or,  Reminiscences  of 
a  Merchant's  Life.  By  Vikcent  Nolte.  l2mo.  Price  $1  25.  (Eighth 
Edition.) 

Men    and    Women   of   the    Eighteenth   Century.     By 

Arsbvb  Houbbate.  With  beautifully-engraved  Portraiu  of  Louis  Xv. 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour.  2  vols.,  12mo,  450  pages  each,  extra  supei^ 
fine  paper.    Price  $2  50. 

Philosophers  and  Actresses.  By  Absene  Houssays. 
With  beantiftilly-cngraved  Portraits  of  Voitaire  and  Madame  Psrabir^ 
2  vols.,  12mo.    Price  $2  50. 

Life  of  the  Honorable  William  H.  Seward^  mtK  St^lsAr 

tioos  torn  hts  Works.     Edited  by  GiovAm  ^.  ^likBKi^   \%nA^  ^sife 

^  ^vt.     Price  $t  00. 


r 


The  History  of  ToxnB,  fmiii  it**  Settleriieot  in  1*185  tn  it* 

AnficxAtioa  to  tiio  Uukoil  Stolia.  By  U.  YoAEtm,  E»q.,  of  tlio  TrtA 
Bar;    with  F^rtriUtst*  Mnp*,  aiid  Plufts.     S  toll.,  tf«,  clo€l*  or  ^mm^. 

Price  15  00.      tin  Pbess;] 

Tl:ie  nietor}'  of  Louisiana — ^Spanish   Dommatioti.     By 

CnjkXLs^  Gat  LESS.    8vo,  cloth.    Fnoe  13  50. 

The  llistorj  of  Louisiana— Fi en cli  Doniiiiation*  Bj 
CHAALSfl  Gatxrkb.    2  Yols.,  Sto,  cbUt.    Prie«  i3  60. 

lie  Lif^s  of  p.  T.  BanmiTi,  written  by  liimself;  in  wbieh 

ht  smrrrLtes  Kk  curly  hi?ttc»rv  lu^  Ci<.*rk,  Mi't¥htt»%  ami  Edil^ir,  «a4  !!»  ItfK 
oin^cr  iu^  u  gkawtunii,     With  u  I'ortnilt  on  bS««I,  iBd  iitiitier<Oi»  Dlttrtr^ 

tions  bj  Darl(jy.     1  rtil,  ISmot    Prii"^  il  2&. 

Mc^oiTj  Selections  fmm  Uii  Wni4i  -k  |i»  liit  cSttlw«  hf 

.    HxHET  T.  TtrcitieniiiA??,  Author  o;     :.k«.,,  ^  i  M^ritiue^^"  «*  A  Umo 
P'  in  Eiigliiii4/'  &<'..  At-.     l3mo,  cloth,     I*rk«'7fi  ecuti, 

IDiinefiota  and  its  Seoourcas;   to  which  are  appended 

Camp-IIro  Sketches,  or  Notes  of  a  Trip  from  St  Fud  to  rembina  nd 
Selkirk  Settlemento  on  the  Red  River  of  the  Nordi.  Br  J.  Wbblbt  Bon. 
With  a  New  Map  of  the  Territory,  a  View  of  St.  Paal,  and  one  ot  tiie 
Fkllfl  of  St.  Anthony.    I  vol.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a  Member  of 
tiie  Hoosehold  of  his  Late  Majesty,  NnssiiHi-deen,  Bong  of  Ooda.  IImo 
doth.    Price  75  cents. 

Doran's  Queens  of  England.    Tlie  Queens  of  En^Iand^ 

of  ths  House  of  Hanover.  By  Dr.  Dokav,  Author  of  "Tihfe  Tiriili,'' 
^  BmntM  and  Men,"  Ac.    S  vols.,  l2mo,  doth.    Price  it  00 


RfiDPIBLO'S   PUBLICATIONS. — VOYAOFS   AND  TRAVELS. 


VOTAOES  AVD  TRAVELS. 

The  U.  S.  Japan  Expedition.  Japan  and  Around  the 
Worid.  An  Account  of  Three  Visits  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  with 
Sketches  of  Madeira,  St.  Helena,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Manritins,  Ceylon, 
Singapore,  China,  Loo  Choo,  &c.,  1852  to  18S5.  Bj  J.  W.  Spalding, 
Captain's  Clerk  of  the  Flagship  "Mississippi."  1  vol.,  18mo,  with  Bins* 
trations.    Cloth.    Price  $1  25. 

Cosas  (le  Espana.     (Strange  Tilings  of  Spain.)     Going  to 

Madrid  via  Barcelona.     12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

A  Month  ill  England.     By  Hp:nry  T.  Tuckbbman,  Anthoi 

of  "  Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage,"  "  The  Optimist,"  &c.    1 2mo,  doth.  Price  75  cts 

Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage,  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  Anthoi 
of  "  A  Month  in  EngUnd,"  &c.,  &c.    l2mo,  cloth.    Price  7ft  cents. 

A  Tennessean  Abroad ;  or,  Letters  from  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  By  Randall  W.  McQayocx,  A.  M.,  L.  L.  B.,  Memher  of 
the  Nashville  Bar.     12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

Lite  in  the  Mission,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana.  By  Mrs. 
Colin  Mackenzie.    8  vols.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2  00. 

The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  Voyage 

down  the  Volga,  and  a  Toor  throoeh  the  Country  of  the  Cotsadu.  Bt 
Laurence  Oliphant,  Author  of  ''A  Journey  to  Nepanl."  Fotuto 
Edition.     12mo,  cloth.    Two  maps  and  ei^teen  cots.    Pnce  75  cents. 

A  Year  with  the  Turks ;  or,  Sketches  of  Travel  in  the 

European  and  Asiatic  Dominions  of  the  Sultan.  By  WARBiNaroN  W. 
Smtth,  a.  M.  With  a  colored  Ethnological  Map  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Third  Edition.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  75  cents. 

Russo-Tnrkish  Campaigns  of  1828  and  1829.  With  a 
View  of  the  Present  State  of  AffiEurs  in  the  East  By  Colonel  Chesnbt, 
R.  A.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  Author  of  the  Expedition  for  the  Surrey  of  the 
Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  of  the  Four  Powers,  and  the  Secret  Correspondcoioe 
between  the  Russian  and  English  Governments.  1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth; 
Maps.    Price  $1  00. 

White,  Red,  and  Black.    Sketches  of  American  Society, 

during  the  Visits  of  their  Guests.  By  Fbangis  and  Theresa  Pulsekt. 
2  vols.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2  00. 

The  Blackwater  Chronicle:  A  Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 
tion into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  in  Randolph  County,  Virginia,  a  Conntiy 
flowing  with  Wild  Animals,  such  as  Panthers,  Bears,  Wolves,  Elk,  Deer, 
Otter,  Badger,  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  innumerable  Trout,  by  Five  Adventurouf 
Gentlemen,  without  any  Aid  of  Government,  and  solely  by  their  Own  Re> 
•oorces,  in  the  Summer  of  1851.  By  "  The  Clerks  ot  Ox.rwqwu^'* 
With  Binitntioiis  from  Lifi  by  teotbAT.    \%mo,  tSkfitOoi.   l^e«s^\^^^ 


flTflU  CATIONS. — JIQIENCR   AKD    *«T, 


ioiti  oil  Ventilation,     The  Utiee  aiid  Aboeas  of  Afr; 

ng  in  Ififltienct!  in  i^ugiAming  LLfb,  anil  Producliig  DiM«Mf  villi  m- 
tTiBTki  on  Lh«  Vi^tiritntiotj  uf  Hj^ii^^.^'t,  Aitrl  tbc  tte«i|  M«»odi  <lf  8oaEriA|| « 
Pure  imd  Wliok'40tnt5  Atrnimpiu^ry  \mkU^  i}f  nwipUingi^  GlWlk^  Wcdt- 
nhoptf,  &t%    By  Jo M  J*  H*  Oitiscon,  M,  D.    1  voL,  Itnso,    MM?l«Hte, 

Bronchitis,  and  Kindred  Diseases*     In  language adspled 

10  i-cimiiLOii  raflileis.    Bj  W.  W,  Haix,  M.  D,    t   vol.,  ISvo.   THm 

•1  00. 

Bodenlmnier  on  the  Diseases  of  tht<  Rectttfn.  Vnirlii**! 
Observfttioaa  od  «omv  uf  tlic  Dbea#ei  of  the  R«c1suii*  Asat,  asd  C&ss^m" 
VQB  Ti^35 lures;    KiTtng   Ihoir  Karuit?,   S™t,   C«SI«i,   SjnplOBi,    f^aap*- 

Swfncea,  jind  IVyvcDtitjn ;    especially  ftddrcft«<Hl  U>  non-to^dkal   iiaiiiriL 
tj  W.  iioDKKHAM^R,  M.  D.     Second  editioii,  with  pkfei,  Ae.  1&  1  voL^ 
8to,  eloth.     Price  SS  W>. 

Comparative  Physiognomy ;  or,  Beeemblances  between 

Men  and  Animals.    Bj  jT  W.  Brdfiblb,  M.  D.    1  toL»  8yo,  witb  Mv- 

end  hundred  Blustrations.    Price  $2  00. 

Episodes  of    Insect  Life.     By  AcHkTA  Doicebtioa.    In 

three  Series: — 1.  Insects  of  Spring.  2.  Insects  of  Summer.  3.  Inaeeli 
of  Autumn.  BeaatifollT  Dlostrated.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  gilt,  $2  00  eack. 
The  same  beantifiilly  colored  after  Nature,  extra  giH,  $4  06  eaeh. 

Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic,  from  the  most  Authen- 
tic Sources.  By  Thomas  Wbioht,  A.  M.,  &c.  1  toI.,  ISmo.  PHee 
•125. 

The  Night -Side  of  Nature  ;  or,  Ghosts  and  Ghost-Seera. 

By  Cathuiihb  Crowx.    1  toI.,  12mo.    Price  $1  00. 

Art  and  Industry,  as  represented  in  the  Exhibition  at  the 
Ciyttal  Palace,  New  York.  Showing  the  Progren  and  State  of  the  iPwi. 
du  Useful  and  Esthetic  Pursuits,  ^m  the  '*  New  York  Tribune."  Re- 
Tised  and  Edited  by  Horacb  Guiblbt.  l2mo,  doth,  fine  pnper,  $1  00. 
Peper  coTers,  50  cents. 

Chapman's  American  Drawine-Book.  The  Americma 
Drawing-Book,  intended  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Self-Inftrmctios. 
By  John  Q.  Chapman,  N.  A.  Three  Parts  now  pvbliihed.  Ptioe 
50  cents  each.    [Part  IV.  in  Press.] 

Tlie  History  and  Poetry  of  Finger-Rings.     By  Cha&ubi 
.  Edwakds,  Esq.,  CoBCieUor-at-Law.     With  lUustratioiM,  llBM 
PHcetlOO. 


BBDFIBLD'8  PUBLICATIONS. — BBLLB6-LBTTBB8. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 

Serohltioilfffy  Tales,  hy  Wm.  Gilmou  Smici,  Biq.    Hew  mA  B» 
Tised  Editiom,  with  lUastntioiis  bj  Darlej. 

The  Partisan ;   A  Bomance  of  the  Bevolntion.    12mo, 

doth.    Price  $1  25.     . 

Mellichampe ;  A  Legend  of  the  Santee.    12mo,  oloth. 

Price  $1  25. 

Eitharine  Walton ;  or,  The  Bebel  of  Dorchester.    12mo, 

doch.    Price  $1  25. 

The    Scout;   or,  The  Black  Eiders  of  tne  Oongaree. 

12IIIO,  doth.    Price  $1  25. 

Woodcraft ;  or,  The  Hawks  about  the  Dovecote.    12mo, 

doth.    Price  $1  25. 

The  Forayers ;  or,  The  Raid  of  the  Dog-Days-    A  New 

BeTolutionaiy  Romance.    12mo,  doth.    Price  $1  25. 

Eutaw.    A  New  Revolutionary  Romance.    12mo,  cloth. 

Price  $1  25. 

■immfl'i  Border  Bomanoei  of  the  South,  New  ud  BeviMd  Editioiii» 

with  lUastrmtioiis  bj  Dariey.    Unifonn  with  Sxmms's  BBTOLuriovAmi 
Talu. 

L    Guy  Rivers.     A  Tale  of   Georgia.     12mo,  cloth. 

Price  $1  25. 

n.  Richard  Hurdis.    A  Tale  of  Alabama.    12mo,  dotfa. 

Price  $1  25. 

in.  Border  Beagles.    A  Tale  of  Mississippi.   12m0|  cloth. 

Price  $1  25. 

IV.  Charlemont.     A  Tale  of  Kentucky.    12m0|  cloth. 
Price  $125. 

V.  Beauchampe;  or,  The  Kentucky  Tragedy.     12mo, 

dodi.    Price  $1  25. 

YI.   Confession;    or,  The  Blind  Heart     12mo,  doth. 
Price  $125. 

The  Yemassee;  A  Romance  of  South   Carolina.     By 

Wm .  QiLMOXB  SiMMS,  Eiq.    12iiio,  doth.    Price  $1  2ft. 

Southward,  Ho !   a  Spell  of  Sunshine.      By  Wm.  Gnr 
SiMMi,  Bm}.    12BO,  dotii.    Frifoe  tl  tft. 


8  REDFIELD'S    FJBMCATIOXS.— BELLRS-LETTRES. 

The  Noctes  Ambrosianre.  By  Professor  Wilson,  J.  G. 
LoGKHABT,  Jambs  Hooo,  and  Dr.  Maqinn.  Edited,  with  Memoirs  and 
Notcr.  or  Dr.  K.  Siielton  Mackenzie.    In  5  yolumes.    Price  $5  00. 

The  Odoherty  PaperB;  forming  the  first  portion  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Writing  of  the  Inte  Dr.  Maoixn.  With  an  Orig:inaI 
Momoir,  and  copious  Notes,  by  Dr.  R.  Siieltox  Mackenzie.  S  Volt. 
Price  $2  00. 

The   Shakespeare    Papers,  and   the   Homeric   Ballads; 

forming;  Vol.  III.  of  the  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  the  lato  Dr.  Maginv. 
Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Siielton  Mackenzie.     [Im  Press.] 

Bita    of   Blarney.      By   Dr.    R.    Shkltox    Mackenzie, 

Editor  of  "Sheil's  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar/'  "Noctes  Ambrosianie," 
&c.     12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

Table  Traits.    By  Dr.  Dokan,  Author  of  "  Habits  and 

Men,"  &c.   %mo,  cloth.    $1  25. 

Habits  and  Men.  By  Dr.  Doran,  Anthor  of  "Table 
Traits,"  "  The  Queens  of  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover."  12mo. 
Price  $1  00. 

Calavar;  The  Knight  of  the  Conquest.  ABomance  of 
Mexico.  By  the  Intc  Dr.  Robert  Montoomebt  Bird,  Anthor  of 
"  Nick  of  the  Woods ;"  with  Illustrations  by  Darley.  12mo,  cloth  Price 
•125. 

Nick  of  the  Woods,  or  the  Jibbenainosay.     A  Tale  of 

Kentucky.  By  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Montgomebt  Bird,  Author  of 
*'  Calavar,"  **  The  Infidel,"  &c.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Illiutr»- 
tions  by  Darley.    12ino,  cloth.    Price  SI  25. 

The  Pretty  Plate ;  A  New  and  Beautiful  Juvenile.  By 
John  Vincent.  Illustrated  by  Darley .  1  vol.,  16mo,  cloth,  gilt.  Price 
50  cents ;  extra  gilt  edges,  75  cents. 

Vasconselos.  A  Romance  of  the  New  World.  By 
Frank  Cooper.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  25. 

A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas.    By  Philip  Paxton.    With 

HliutratioDS  by  Darley.    Second  Edition.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  S5. 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Capt.  Priest.  By  Philip 
Paxton.    With  ninstrations  by  Darley.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

Western  Characters ;  being  Types  of  Border  Life  in  the 
Western  States.  By  J.  L.  M'Connbl,  Anthor  of  "  Talbot  and  Vernon." 
^'  The  Glenns,"  &c.,  &c  With  Six  lUnstrationB  by  Darley.  12mo,  doth. 
Price  $1  25. 

The  Master-Builder ;  or,  Life  at  a  Trade.    By  Day  Kel- 

LOGO  Lkb.    1  Tol.,  12mo.    Price  $1  00. 

Uerrimack ;  or,  Life  at  the  Loom.  By  Day  Eeli/)M 
bi.    1  vol.,  12mo.    Price  $1  00 
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le  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Complete  in  three  vol- 
umes. With  a  Fortnit :  a  Memoir  by  James  Rnssell  Lowell ;  and  an 
Introdnctory  Essaj  by  N  P.  Willis.  Edited  by  Rufus  W.  Gbiswoid 
12mo.    Price  $3  50. 

The  Cavaliers  of  England ;  or,  The  Times  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  1642  and  1688.  By  Hinrt  William  Hibbbbt.  1  toL,  ISmo. 
Price  $1  25. 

Knights  of  England,  France,  and  Scotland.  By  Henbt 
William  Hbrbbbt.    1  vol.,  l2mo.    Price  $1  25. 

The  Chevaliers  of  France,  from  the  Cmsaders  to  the 
Mareschals  of  Louis  XIV.  By  Heitrt  William  Hebbebt.  Anthor 
of  "  The  Cavaliers  of  England/'  "  Cromwell/'  "  The  Brothera/'  Ac,  Ac 
1  vol.,  12mo.    Price  $1  25. 

Marmadnke  Wy  vil ;  An  Historical  Romance  of  1651. 
By  Henbt  William  Hebbebt,  Anthor  of  "  The  Cayaliers  of  England," 
ix.,  &c.    Ponrteenth  Edition.    Revised  and  Corrected.    Price  $1  25. 

The  Forest.  By  J.  V.  Huntington,  Author  of  "Lady 
Alice/'  **  Alban/'  &c.    1  vol.,  12mo.    Second  Edition.    Price  $1  25. 

Alban ;  or,  The  History  of  a  Young  Puritan.  By  J. 
y.  HmrriNOTON.    2  yols.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2  00. 

Isa:   a  Pilgrimage.    By  Cakolinr  CnE8EBRo\    1  voL, 

12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

The  Children  of  Light.    By  Caroline  Chesrbbo',  Anthor 

of  "Isa,  a  Pilgrimage/'  "Dream-Land  by  Daylight/'  &c.»  ftc    12mo, 
doth.    Price  $1  00. 

Dream-Land  by  Daylight:  A  Panorama  of  Romance. 
By  Cabolinb  Chebebbo'.  lUostrated  by  Darley.  1  vol.*  Itato.  Price 
$1  25. 

Clovemook ;  or,  Recollections  of  Our  Neighborhood  in 
the  West.  By  Alice  Cabet.  Illustrated  by  Darley.  First  and  Second 
Series.    Fourth  Edition.    2  vols.  12mo.    Price  $2  00. 

Hagar ;  A  Story  of  To-Day.  By  Alice  Carey,  Anthor 
of  "  Clovemook/'  "Lyra,  and  Other  Poems/'  Ac  1  vol.,  12mo.  Priat 
$100. 

Cap-Sheaf,  a  Fresh  Bundle.    By  Lewis  Myrtle.    1  vd^ 

I2mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

The  Youth  of  Jefferson;   or,  A  Chronicle  of  College 

Scrapes  at  Williamsbnig,  Va.,  1764.    Cloth.    Price  75  cento. 

Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungaiy.  By  Theresa  Pulszky. 
With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    1  vol.    Price  $1  25. 

The  Lion  Skin  and  the  Lover  Hunt.    By  Chablbs  in 

BxBBABD.    12mo.    Price  $1  00. 

Easy  Warren  and  his  Cotemporaries :  Sketched  C<» 
H>m«CiiclM     By  WiLUAM  TuKnOL  CooqiiwliaAm  'Wvr^W^A. 
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Ton  Have  heard  of  Them  :  b^iog  Sketcfaea  of  Suae^mto 

And  PoFtttcjojis^  Pdatere,  Composers,  lAfiimmeattUiM  and  VocAiksm,  Aa» 
tlior^  iinf}  AuChonsaai^.  By  Q.  Witli  Pomaiti  on  8t«el  of  Bocbcb  T» 
uci  and  Julia.  Onei^    13mo,  cloth.     Price  It  00. 

Batira  aod  Satiriste.     Bjr  James  llAim^Y.     12iaci,  elttk 

Price  7S  c«©t«. 

Full  Proof  of  the  Ministry,     By  the  R«v,  Johh  N-  Ko* 

TOx,      l2nio,  clotli.     Price  75  cenia, 

Siokens's  Little  Folki,  in  »  S«nea  of  ISiaQ  ToliiiMi«  wilh  Ulttioarttei^ 

KcsiEjj  Boouti  in  GbtJi.     Prieo  38  centi* 

1-  Liltl©  Nell.  4  FlDrenoe  Dombej* 

2.  Oliver  nnd  the  Jew  FagiiK       5.  Smiko, 

S.  Little  Paul  G.  The  Child  Wife. 

ThU  I«  11  i«riei  of  volamcifi  which  his  bc«it  tmdcftnkMn  wft&  •  ricw  m  i 
the  wftut  of  ft  dM»  of  book*  for  ebildren,  of  »  rig^nrtit,  omtily  tone,  i 
with  A  pkm  i^tid  conci£L<  modi'  of  niLrnLtion.  The  writ  in  j^  of  Chorla 
twre  mn  sdeetiHi  u  the  bwiK  of  the  icbeme,  on  acnmnt  of  Ihe  ««iU«J 
evcoellenw  of  hk  portntTKt  of  childrnt,  and  tho  interest?  mman'titA  tHlh  ddi- 
dren — qualitiefl  which  haye  gircn  his  volames  their  strongest  hold  on  iha 
hearts  of  parents.  With  this  view  the  career  of  Littlb  Nbix  and  her 
Grakdfathbk,  Oliysr,  Littlb  Paul,  Florbiccb  Dombbt,  Smtkx,  aad 
the  Chili>-Wifb,  have  been  detached  ftom  the  large  mass  of  matter  with 
n^idi  thej  were  originally  connected,  and  presented,  m  ike  auikor^t  mm  Ib»- 
fmiffe,  to  a  new  class  of  readers,  to  whom  the  little  Tolune  will,  wb  dodbl 
not,  fa«  as  atttactive  as  the  laiiger  originals  have  so  long  proved  to  T 
public 
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HISCELLANEOUS. 

Bio  Works  of  the  Honorable  William  H.  Seward,  with 

a  Memoir,  Portrait  and  other  Eneravings  on  steel.    3  vols.,  8to.    Pkiod 
per  volume,  cloth,  $8  50 ;  half  calf,  $3  75 ;  fhll  calf,  extra,  $4  50. 

The  Study  of  Words.  By  K.  C.  TuKXCir,  B.  D.,  Professor 
of  Divinitj  in  King's  Ck>llego,  London.    1  vol.,  12mo.    Price  75  cents. 

On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs.  By  R.  C.  Teknch,  B.  D., 
Author  of  the  "  Stadj  of  Words."    12mo,  cloth.    Price  50  cents. 

The  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament.  By  R.  0. 
Theuch,  B.  D.,  Author  of  the  "Stndj  of  Words,"  "Lessons  in  Plror- 
erbs,"  &c.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaiged.  12mo,  cloth. 
Price  75  cents. 

English,  Past  and  Present.  By  Rev.  Richard  Chsnevix 
Tbshgh,  B.  D.    l2mo.    Price  75  cents. 

Macaulay's  Speeches.  Speeches  by  the  Right  Hon.  T. 
B.  MACAULA.T,  M.  P.,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  EngUnd,"  *'  Lajs  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  &c.,  &c.    2  vols.,  12mo.    Price  $2  00. 

Meagher's  Speeches.  Speeches  on  the  Legislative  Inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  with  Introductory  Notes.  By  Thomas  Fxaxou 
MSAOHBR.     1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth.    Portrait.    Price  $1  00. 

Lectures  and  Miscelhmies.     By  Heney  James.    1  vol., 

ISmo,  cloth.    Price  $1  25. 

Characters  in  the  Gospel,  illustrating  Phases  of  Oharac- 
ter  at  the  Present  Day.  By  Bev.  E.  H.  Chapih.  1  vol.  ISmo.  Prim 
50  cents. 

Ballou's  Review   of  Beecher.    The    Divine   Character 

Vindicated.    A  Review  of  the  « Conflict  of  Ages."     By  Rev.  Mous 
Bixix>u.    1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

Maurice's  Theological  Essays.  Theological  Essays.  By 
FssDEBiOK  Dbnibox  Maurice,  M.  a.,  Cha^Edn  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
From  the  Second  London  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface,  and  other  Addi- 
tions.   1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1  00. 

Tlie  Pictorial  Bible ;  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
according  to  the  Authorized  Version ;  Illustrated  with  more  than  One 
Thousand  Engravings,  representing  the  Historical  Events,  after  celebrated 
Pictures ;  the  Iiandscu>e  Scenes,  from  Original  Drawings,  or  ftom  Anthen- 
tic  Engravings ;  and  the  Subjects  of  Natural  History,  Costume,  and  Anti- 
qnities,  from  the  best  sources.  1  vol.,  4to,  embossed  binding.  Mot 
100. 
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QflHII^S  0F  IBS  IX£U. 


*  Tbb  mtlior  of  *Lor«iiso  BeBonTitOtOTAiim  Biivviifi,«iiill««of  OiMii^  wto 
Hi  eioape  from  UiB«tl?«emmtr7  after  the  Attempt  as  rtvoiotioBlBlSa  BtoteokK 
In  ■abatance,  «n  anthentie  aceoimt  of  ml  ponons  aod  incideiitai  Uwofh  dM»  viiler  km 
dioaen  to  adopt  flctitioa*  and  fantaadc  dwignatlou  for  himaelf  mod  fate  manrtoti'i.  9nc« 
1833,  RulBnf  has  resided  chiefly  (if  not  wholly)  in  England  and  Franee,  whnv  hia  qmA- 
llea,  we  nnderrtand,  baTe  aeeured  him  reapeet  and  regard.    In  184fl^  ha  waa  anieciwl  hf 


Ib  this  country  to  soeh  adrantage  as  to  have  acquired  a  moat  nnrowmw  mmaerf  . 
the  BngUsh  language.    The  present  Tolume  (we  are  informed  on  good  aathortty)  ii 

ahMlveiy  hia  own-nrnd.  If  so.  on  the  aeore  of  s^rle  alooa  it  is  a  r ^  '^"         " 

But  in  matter  also  is  cariooa.^— Lonieii  Qjtmrur^f  BmAmfm  JiO^. 

*'  A  tale  of  sorrow  that  has  lain  long  in  a  rich  atiind,  like  a  ruin  Id  a  ferttla  cuMtiy.  aai 
ii  not  the  lem  graTelv  impreasiTe  for  die  rrace  and  beauty  of  Ha  oowtnge  ...  aft  Hkm 
lame  time  the  most  determined  nord-reai&r  could  desire  no  work  aaora  foadMllaf  over 
which  to  forget  the  flight  of  tfane.  ...  No  sketch  of  forriga  opprmsloa  haa  ever,  we  b». 
Hare,  been  submitted  to  the  English  pablie  by  a  foreigner,  e^ul  or  nearly  eqaal  to  this 
Yolome  in  literarv  merit  It  is  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  aoMMig  eontempotaiy  wotte 
whoae  season  Is  the  century  in  widdi  dieir  autlu>rB  Uva.'— Lamia*  AmmiBsr. 

**Tbe  book  should  be  as  extensively  read  u  'Uncle  TOm*s  (^abin,*  hmamnth  m  k 
4ivelopa  the  eztstenoe  of  a  state  of  daTery  and  degradattoa,  wotaa  even  ttiaB  Ihaft  wkfak 
lira.  Boeeher  Stowe  has  ainddatod  with  so  much  pathos  and  fMOng.*— MTa  ] 


**FMr  works  of  the  seaaon  wfll  be  read  with  greater  uhaauia  tlHB  tUa  x  tbwa  li  a 
peat  charm  in  the  qnieC,  natural  way  In  which  the  alory  is  told.*^-Xamla»  iHlmL 

**1%e  anthoi's  great  forte  la  eharaeterwpalntlnfc  lUs  portnltare  la 
wllh  remarkable  aUU.  the  trdta  both  todU^daaUai  aatloaal  bai^  mail 
■leelj  wttiioot  obtniaivat       "    '     "*      *     *~ 

**  Under  die  modest  coise  of  Um  biography  of  an  bnagteaiy  *  I 

here,  in  foct,  Um  memdr  of  a  man  whoae  name  eoold  not  be  pr 

of  northern  Italy  without  eallhignp  trade  yet  noble  Ustorleal  i .  .  .  ,_ 

Merits,  simply  as  a  work  of  literary  art,  are  of  a  very  Ugh  otder.  The  anria  la  maly 
beautiful— eaay.  sprightiy.  rraorfol.  and  full  of  the happtoat and  asoat iaaantam  «Br«ael 
phraae  and  fancy.''— Jfarta  BHHak  Btvim. 

^ This  has  been  not  uijjustly  compared  to  *  dO  BU$* to  whieh  It  la  searedy  tafcttor  hi 

MB  variety  of  evaala  waldi  It  i 
Ing  the  iinmnatlo  eai  poBtT 
lloa  of  Italy,  at  a  period  fraught  with  interest  to  all  classes  of  rnadaiib  It  Ihr  I 


aptrfted  delinentlons  of  iSumm  duifactrr,  and  in  the  variety  of  rvaati  i 
fctaaaif 


Jsauilptlon  of  actaal  oceorrenees  Uluatratlni 
'     U  a  period  fraught  with  interest  to  aT 
any  work  of  amra  taion,**^DtMim 


Memoirs  of  a  DigWngniiihed  Finaniriiir» 

FIFTY    YEARS 
IlSr  BOTH  HEMISI^HEIIES; 

OR,  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  MERCHANTS  LIFE. 

By  Vincent  Nolte.    12mo.    Price  $1.25.    [Eighth  Edition] 

The  following,  being  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  namei  introduced  in 
he  work,  will  inow  the  nature  and  extent  of  penonal  and  anecdotal  into^ 
c«t  exhibited  in  its  pagei : — 

Aaron  Burr;  General  Jackson;  John  Jacob  Aator;  Stephen  Ginid; 
La  Fayette ;  Audubon ;  the  Darings ;  Robert  Fulton  ;  David  Parish ; 


uel  SwartwouC ;  Lord  A1>erdocn ;  Petor  K.  Wagner ;  N&poleon ;  Paul 
Delaroche ;  Sir  Francis  Chantry ;  Queen  Victoria ;  Horace  Yemet ;  Major 
General  Scott ;  Mr.  Saul ;  LaGtte ;  John  Quincy  Adams ;  Edward  Living- 
ston ;  John  R.  Grymes  >  Auguste  Davezac ;  General  Moreau ;  GouTemeur 
Morris ;  J.  J.  Ouvrard ;  Messrs.  Hope  A  Co. ;  General  Claiborne ;  Marshal 
Soult ;  Chateaubriand ;  Le  Roy  de  Chaumont ;  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Wil- 
liam M.  Prioe ;  P.  C.  Laboudiere ;  Ingres ;  Charles  VI.,  of  Spain ;  Mar- 
shal Blucher;  Nicholas  Biddle;  NCanuel  Godoy;  Villcle;  Lord  Eldon; 
Emperor  Alexander,  etc.  etc. 

**  He  seldom  looks  at  the  bright  side  of  a  character,  and  dearly  loves — he 
confesses  it — a  bit  of  scandal.  But  he  paints  well,  describes  well,  seizes 
characteristics  which  make  clear  to  the  reader  the  nature  of  the  man  whom 
they  illustrate.** 

The  memoin  of  a  man  of  a  unenlurly  adTentaroai  and  ipeenlatiTatnrn,  who  antorad 
apon  the  occupationa  of  manhood  early,  and  retained  iucncrgiei  late  ;  has  been  an  ere- 
witneb*  of  not  a  few  of  the  important  OTenti  that  occurred  in  Europe  and  America  be- 
tween the  yean  17U6  and  K'^oO,  and  himself  a  itharer  in  more  than  one  of  them ;  who  haa 
been  associated,  or  an  a^ent  in  M>me  of  the  larf;est  commercial  and  financial  operations 
that  British  and  Datch  capital  and  enterprise  c-rer  rentured  upon,  and  ha*  been  bronj^ht 
into  contact  and  aoquaintance— not  unfreqaently  into  intimacy— with  a  number  of  the 
r-markable  men  of  his  time.  Seldom,  either  in  print  or  in  the  flesh,  hare  we  fallen  in 
with  so  restless,  Tenatile  and  ercursire  a  jsenius  as  Vincent  Nolte,  Esa .,  of  Europe  and 
Ariu<rica— no  more  limited  address  will  sufficiently  express  his  cosmopolitan  domicile. — 
JiiaekieoMr*  M^gnxine. 

A*  a  reflection  of  real  life,  a  book  stamped  with  a  strong  personal  character,  and  flllad 
with  unioue  details  of  a  large  experience  of  prirate  and  publio  interest,  we  nnhesit»> 
tinfrly  call  attentios  to  It  as  one  of  the  most  note- worthy  productions  of  the  day.— .Vns 
Yark  l^kurekman. 

Our  old  merchants  and  politicians  will  find  it  Tcry  arausini;,  and  it  will  ereiu  virid 
r«>mmiscences  of  men  and  things  forty  year*  ai;o.  We  might  criticise  the  hap-haxard 
and  dare-devil  spirit  of  the  author,  bat  the  raciness  of  his  anecdotes  is  the  result  of  these 
▼err  d«)fect<. — Huston  TVanfcripl. 

llik  autobiography  prenenu  a  spicy  Tariety  of  incident  and  adTenture,  and  a  gnat  deal 
•f  really  unefnl  and  interesting  information,  all  the  more  acceptable  for  the  nrofuvion  9f 
anecdote  and  piquant  scandal  with  which  it  is  inten>pened. — A*.  Y.  Jour,  of  Qommcrtt. 

Not  ^\A  leant  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  to  ns  here,  is  the  narnition  of  Nclta'e 
inte;rourM  with  out  great  men,  and  his  piquant  and  occasionally  ill-natured  notice  of 
their  faults  and  foibles.— A*.  Y.  Utraid. 

It  is  a  rivid  chronicle  of  raried  and  remarkable  experiences,  and  will  serve  to  rectify 
the  errors  which  too  often  pass  amoni;  men  aa  ▼eritabla  historr. —  Erening  Pn*t. 

The  anecdotes,  declamations,  sentiments,  descriptiona,  and  whole  tone  of  the  bock, 
are  TiTacious  and  genuine,  and,  making  aLlowanca  for  obTinus  prejudices,  graphic  and 
reliable.  To  the  old  it  nvill  be  wonderfully  saggestiTe,  to  the  young  eurionaly  inform- 
ing,  and  to  both  rich  in  entertainment. — tiojtion  JIUat. 

As  an  amusing  narrative,  it  wonld  be  Aillioalt  to  find  its  superior ;  but  the  book  kaa 
peouliar  interest  from  the  fraadom  with  wUah  the  author  ahows  ap  our  ' 
rietiaa  of  th%  paat  forty  yeara  —Cean'er 


m  STATES  JAPAK  EXPEDITION, 
j     m  of  Three  Visits  to  tlie  Japanese 

«  kSketehes  o(  M^Mim,  St  U^Hmm.  Capo  if  GM 

•H  Sii«,   Ceylon,  Sbgapora,  Chin*,    tiid    Lod<CboQw 

*    VV.  Sf'ALiTiNt.^  of  thy  United  8lat.?T*  SU'.ttn  Friffiit* 

"PiMg-Aillud  the  Bxpeditioa,  lri^l  eight  lUiutra- 

ft  iMff  v«7BMMM^tk«t  CM,  i«  tiM  iBttmTllrkMk  Uf  gnfUs  aB« 

jW  thmwa  u^k  •MnJaagM  «f  kit  mcnik^  Tte  atrto  to  •*via£ 

H  '^amttd  Ut»gM<iiS?Mfc«*  •# i«  UfclPtltf  ■».    We  aiviM 

■  dlgkliit  nSln  f|^K»iiM«atfttoi  vM  tkM  iwlMJe*  asd  f 

^liilttiiu  I  iiiminnniiiiriiiii  MOMatoruMCMt 

idmvkm  Um  ■daiimbto  v«ilt  «r  (M.  Mdiac  — *M- 

n  Mill  wht  ihiiMiM  IPihi  tiMwaiii  \u  ■huh  fcihw 

imM  F^aoM  Sbn  aWn  iMptotoa,  w  tlut  kto  auntlM  wif  ha  iMBUri 
tovUUaiM7«rit«,  uSafHiMigilM  vitk  w7«mhmmi  |wvtiB«r 


II  AMribta  all  that  tiM  iatoUltnt  astktr  Hv,  la  a  ckar  aai  TM7  agnaaUa  aaaaar, 
aai  maatioBS  mtrnj  tkinf*  «f  a  pcnoaal  ekaiaottr,  wUck,«f  eoana,  w«aM  form  a« 
part  of  an  ofieial  raport. — Bmttiwt^rt  AwutUmm, 

Th«ra  ia  a  frnhaMi  aad  TiTidaMi  in  his  dtaeriptioBt  whiek  makat  tka  book  aoro  tkaa 
OMamealj  attraotiTt.— PartCaa  Aceonler. 

Mr.  Spalding  wriiM  with  groat  mlm  and  ponpieuity.  His  pow«n  of  deienption  aro 
fallj  adeqaato  to  any  oeeaaion  which  requires  their  exertion,  as  ii  abandantly  STideac- 
od  in  the  present  work. — Petertburg  intetligtneer. 

A  Tery  readable  journal  of  the  Jspan  Expedition,  bj  an  officer  which,  thoueh  ^irn;Dg 
only  at  re-producing  the  impreKniont  of  the  writer's  mind,  gires  a  )!ood  ti«v  of  the 
■trange  scenes  and  onaraoters  which  the  opening  of  that  countrjr  diacios^d.  -  .V.  r.Kren. 

Hr.  Spalding's  work  ^ree  the  results  of  his  observations  preoiselT  as  they  occurred  to 
kim  at  the  time,  his  mind  being  singularly  iinbiasjied  by  the  enthuska«iti  u:  ib<^to  by 
vkom  he  was  surrounded.  He  looks  uptm  thingit  with  n  cool,  discriminating  ere.  nc.ia- 
ar  OTor>ostimating  nor  nndenraluingthe  adTantagfs  of  our  newrelatioos.— .V.  Y  Herald. 

It  is  the  first  aeoount  of  Perry's  hxpedllion,  and  will  always  b^  more  popular  tbaa 
any  goTtrnment  report.— cSt.  Aoau  J.,fder. 

"  Every  Inch  a  King." — Harper*$  Magazine, 

The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  from 

the  MS.  of  a  member  of  the  household  of  his  late  Majesty, 
4^U88ir-u-Deen,  King  of  Dude.     By  Wm.  Knighton,  author  of 
"Forest  Life  in  Ceylon,"  &c.    12mo.,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Tke  whole  story  reads  like  a  lost  chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nighu. — Lmu.  .Itkemmum 
OiTes  a  better  insight  into  purely  eastern  mannersHhan  any  work  we  know  cf.— 
Lmd^  JVew*  •ftka  fVtrid. 

This  amuaing  Tolume  lets  the  reader  very  much  behind  the  scenes,  as  regards  hant 
toa  in  Asia.  Sineo  the  appearance  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  then  ha*  bofn  no  suen  ca- 
position  of  the  sayinf^e  and  doings  of  eaatern  royalty. ->A*.  Y.  Dailf  TSmt$. 

Locknow,  the  capital,  is  noted  for  its  extraordinary  menagerie  of  wild  animal*,  and 
•BO  of  the  chief  aoiaaements  of  the  court  appears  to  have  beoa  to  witness  them  fig  hi 
Borne  very  exciting  contests  are  aarrated,  and  tke  book  contains  mack  o(  interest  to  th* 
^ortsman.  It  also  conveys  a  vivid  picture  of  eastern  manners,  ai  seen  in  all  their  f«mi- 
liarity  ;  and  some  of  the  adventures  recorded  aro  ecarcely  leee  wonderful  than  tbea*  of 
Raiji  Baba.— Ae«(#a  TrmteHtr. 

The  career  of  the  cabin-boy  barber,  who  exereiaed  sneh  great  inflnencoevrr  the  rrowa. 
•mi  M  much  to  hu  own  tdvantage*  having  amaaaed  the  anm  of  XMO.OlW  before  he  r»- 
tOftied,  ie  a  very  earioua  ona,  an^  w%\\  \a\^.   Qtk  \^%  wkAle^  tku  is  oae  of  tne  moot 
amosing  bookaoflheaoaion.— BesloaTrttfra^K.        ^  ,^    v.     t        n^x 
Ho  lift.  thocBTtain  a«Aaa<o\Aaxi.a  ^^JJ^^\^i^;^ii^;>^'^ 
W«  leara  mora  of  eaaUm  mannata  ^^*  ^^^fT^r^^^^Ii^SJ^*^^ 
or«labormU|Mcrapkiaa.    NVa  aaa«m«-ak  W  ^*^  *^^«*^^>^  .w««v~ 

Mtrmid   JI/tJlmoivf.  Fa. 
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